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EAST    INDIA   ASSOCIATION, 

Instituted  for   the    independent    and    disinterested    advocacy    and 

promotion,  by  all  legitimate  means,  of  the  public  interests 

and  welfare  of  the  Inhabitants  of  India  generally. 


THE    MUTUAL   ADVANTAGES    OF   THE    CONNECTION     BETWEEN 
ENGLAND  AND  HER  INDIAN  EMPIRE. 

PAPER  BY  General  Sir  ORFEUR  CAYENAGH,  k.cs.i. 

EEAD  AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  ASSOCIATION, 

ON  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  24,  1884. 
Genebal  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR,  k.c.b.,  m.p., 

IN   THE   CHAIB. 


A  MEETING  of  the  members  and  friends  of  the  East  India  Association 
was  held  at  Exeter  (Lower)  Hall,  Strand,  London,  on  Monday, 
November  24th,  1884,  the  subject  for  consideration  being  "The 
"  Mutual  Advantages  of  the  Connection  between  England  and  her  Indian 
**  Empire,"  introduced  in  a  paper  by  General  Sir  Orfeur  Cavenagh, 
K.C.S.I.,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Association. 

General  Sir  George  Balfour,  k.c.b.,  m.p.,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
amongst  those  present  were  the  following : — General  Sir  William 
Wyllie,  G.c.B. ;  General  H.  Man ;  Major-General  G.  Bum ;  Major- 
General  R.  M.  Macdonald ;  Colonel  A.  Battye,  c.b.  ;  Colonel  R. 
Johnson ;  Colonel  Wadeson ;  Lieut-Colonel  M.  Battye ;  Colonel  P.  T. 
French;  Captain  O.  J.  Jennings-Giles;  Captain  W.  C.  Palmer; 
Captain  Pfoundes,  f.r.g.s.  ;  Captain  W.  H.  Ross ;  Lieut.  A.  H. 
Battye  (Cheshire  Regt.)  ;  Venerable  Archdeacon  Baly ;  Rev.  H» 
and  Mrs.  Dixon ;  Rev.  James  Long ;  Rev.  G.  Small,  m.a.  ;  Rev.  J. 
Crompton  Sowerbutts;  Rev.  Storrs  Turner;  Mr.  J.  Sewell  White 
(late  Judge  of  the  High  Court,  Calcutta) ;  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Thornton, 
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CLE. ;  Snrgeon-General  A.  Gordon ;  Surgeon-Major  W.  W.  Black ; 
Dr.  Robert  Pringle ;  Dr.  Yusoof  Ali  Khan ;  Mr.  J.  G.  Alexander ; 
Mr.  0.  W.  Arathoon  ;  Mr.  William  Ashdown  ;  Mr.  George  Bain ;  Mr. 
Robert  Bain  ;  Mr.  C.  G.  Baker ;  Mr.  Bisben  Narayen  Dar  ;  Mr. 
J.  Ritcbie  Boyd ;  Mr.  Brodie ;  Mr.  C.  Bullen  Smitb ;  Miss  Ballen 
Smitb ;  Mr.  A.  Butler ;  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke ;  Mr.  Jobn  H.  Clews ;  Mr. 
A.  K.  ConneU;  Mr.  M.  B.  Dadabhoy ;  Mr.  P.  A.  De  Rozario  j  Mr.  F. 
D.  Draw;  Mr.  J.  G.  Ferrand ;  Mr.  George  Foggo  ;  Sardar  Krisbna 
Singh  Kapur ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Mackintosb  (b.c.s.)  ;  Mrs.  J.  S.  Mackintosb  ; 
Mr.  D.  W.  Marsden  (b.c.s.)  ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Mowbray ;  Mr.  F.  A,  Nichol- 
son; Mr.  Piyare  Lai;  Mr.  C.  Plant.;  Mr.  D.  Norman  Reid;  Mr.  H. 
Stewart  Reid ;  Mr.  A.  K.  Setfcna ;  Mr.  John  Shaw  (Madras)  ;  Miss  J. 
Sheldon ;  Mr.  R.  H.  Showell ;  Mr.  S.  Shore  Smitb ;  Mrs.  Sbore  Smitb; 
Mr.  Charles  Taylor;  Mr.  Qswin  Weynton ;  Mr.  J.  F.  Whiten ;  Mr.  W. 
Martin  Wood ;  Mr.  W.  Hamilton  Bum  (Secretary). 

In  opening  the  proceedingis,  the  CHAIRMAN  said :  Ladies  and 
gentlemen, — ^We  are  assembled  here  to-day  to  hear  an  excellent  paper 
read  by  our  friend,  General  Sir  Orfeur  Cavenagh ;  and  although  I 
need  not  introduce  him  to  you,  still  I  cannot  help  saying  that  he  is 
peculiarly  well  qualified  to  write  upon  the  subject  which  he  has  taken 
up.  His  long  service  in  India,  his  opportunities  there  of  seeing  the  state 
of  arrangements  between  India  and  England,  and  his  subsequent 
efficient  service  as  Governor  of  the  Settlements  in  the  Straits  of 
Malacca  for  eight  years,  have  enabled  him  to  collect  that  valuable 
information  relating  to  India  and  England  which  he  has  now  so 
usefully  applied  in  the  paper  which  he  is  about  to  read  to  us.  I  shall 
therefore  call  upon  General  Cavenagh  to  read  his  paper. 

General  Sir  ORFEUR  CAVENAGH  said:  Sir  George  Balfour, 
ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  would  premise  by  observing  that  the  paper 
which,  at  the  suggestion  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  about  to  submit  for 
your  consideration,  as  a  fitting  commencement  to  our  winter  session, 
is  in  fact  in  a  great  measure  a  reproduction  of  an  article  prepared  by 
me  some  years  ago  for  insertion  in  a  journal  published  by  the  well-known 
firm  of  Allen  and  Co.,  which  has  always  taken  a  very  great  interest 
in  matters  relating  to  India.  It  was  written  with  the  view  of  showing 
the  results  both  to  the  rulers  and  to  the  ruled  of  the  existence  of 
England's  sway  over  her  great  Eastern  Empire.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  are  «o  intimately  intertwined 
and  so  firmly  united,  that  separation  must  be  prejudicial  to  both.  It 
may  be  that  there  are  here  present  some  who  honestly  think  that, 
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consequent  npon  the  demands  direct  and  indirect  made  npon  ns  for 
her  defence,  onr  connection  with  India  canses  a  great  strain  npon  our 
resources.  There  may  be  others  who  consider  that  the  shadow  of 
England's  authority  and  protection  being  withdrawn  from  India,  the 
prosperity  of  the  latter  country  would  advance  with  more  rapid  strides 
than  at  present.  If,  by  the  removal  of  some  misconceptions,  by  the 
eradication  of  some  erroneous  ideas,  I  can  succeed  in  impressing  the 
minds  of  those  gentlemen  with  the  conviction  I  entertain  myself, 
I  shall  be  amply  repaid  for  my  labour,  and  feel  that  it  has  not  been  in 
vain. 

General  Sir  ORFEUR  CAVENAGH  then  proceeded  to  read  the 
following  paper : — ^At  a  time  when  Indian  questions  are  happily  occupy- 
ing public  attention  far  more  than  in  the  days  when  the  manifestation 
of  any  interest  in  our  great  Asiatic  dependency  was  almost  entirely 
restricted  to  the  members  of  the  comparatively  few  £etmilies  which  had 
for  generations,  either  as  civilians  or  soldiers,  been  connected  with  the 
administration  and  consolidation  of  our  Indian  possessions.;  at  a  time, 
moreovei^  when  attempts  ^  are  being  made,  not  only  to  disparage  the 
labours  of  those  who  are  still,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  devoting  the 
greater  portion  of  their  lives  to  the  duty  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  our 
native  fellow-subjects,  but  even  to  show  that  the  result  of  those 
labours  is  of  little  importance  to  their  own  countrymen,  and  statesmen 
have  not  hesitated  to  give  utterance  to  the  expression, "  Perish  India,*' 
it  does  not  seem  inopportune  or  inappropriate  to  endeavour,  under  the 
auspices  of  an  Association  formed  with  the  object  of  cementing  the 
union  between  Great  Britain  and  India  by  advocating  equally  the 
removal  of  real  grievances  and  the  introduction  of  salutary  reforms, 
to  show  the  important  advantages  that  mutually  accrue  from  that 
connection,  in  the  hope  of  convincing  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  both 
European  and  Asiatic,  of  the  necessity  for  uniting  to  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  power,  which  to  the  one  race  brings  an 
increase  of  national  power  and  prosperity,  and  to  the  oth^  the 
blessings  of  personal  liberty  and  public  peace. 

About  four  years  ago  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Industrial  Public, 
to  manufacturers  and  artisans,  merchants,  nonconformists,  and  other 
classes  opposed  to  the  military  spirit,  with  the  view  of  eliciting  a 
settlement  of  the  great  problem  connected  with  the  maintenance  of 
our  Empire  in  the  East.  This  appeal  was  based  upon  an  alleged 
statement  of  all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages,  material,  moral,« 
and  sentimentai,  which  we  derive  from  exercising  rule  over  India,  and 
the  writer  proceeded  to  discuss  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
person  having  a  debtor  and   creditor    account,  more  especially  as 
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regarded  its  purely  financial  aspect.  Although  this  sordid  and  some- 
what narrow-minded  process  of  dealing  with  an  important  national 
question  is  not  likely  to  commend  itself  to  the  working  classes,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  pride  in 
their  country's  greatness  not  possessed  by  many  who  consider  them- 
selves their  social  superiors,  yet  as  it  is  the  process  affected  by  a 
certain  school  of  politicians  of  a  rather  un-English  type,  and  as  every 
writer  must  be  held  entitled  to  discuss  any  subject  upon  which  he 
may  express  his  views  under  the  special  aspect  from  which  it  may 
strike  him,  it  is  with  reference  to  this  aspect  that  I  shall  venture  to 
consider  the  remarks  then  set  forth  under  the  impression  that  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  premises  upon  which  they  were  based  were  unsound, 
the  reasoning  may  fairly  be  inferred  to  be  fallacious. 

In  the  first  instance,  although  not  boldly  and  honestly  asserted,  it 
was  certainly  implied  that  the  wars  waged  in  India,  including  the 
conquest  of  the  Punjaub,  the  campaign  against  the  Ameers  of  Sind, 
the  great  Mutiny,  and  all  the  minor  af&drs  with  the  local  tribes  on  the 
North-west  frontier,  had  been  conducted  at  the  expense  of  Great 
Britain,  and  cost  her  inhabitants  millions  of  money,  yet  the  writer 
must  have  been  well  aware  that  not  only  have  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  not  been  called  upon  to  pay  one  penny  towards  the  expenses  of 
these  various  campaigns,  but  that,  amongst  those  who  have  studied 
the  question,  a  shrewd  idea  exists  that  the  conditions  under  which 
the  accounts  appertaining  to  military  expenditure  are  adjusted  are, 
upon  the  whole,  favourable  to  the  home  Government. 

As  regards  the  last  Afghan  war,  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
although  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  India  to  have  a  strong  and  well- 
protected  frontier,  yet,  as  a  great  manufacturing  country,  England 
also  has  an  interest  in  preventing  any  interference  with  trade  in 
Central  Asia,  and  consequently  it  could  hardly  be  considered  unjust 
to  require  her  to  contribute,  though  in  a  minor  degree,  towards  the 
cost  of  a  measure  having  this  result  for  one  of  its  objects. 

It  was  next  stated  that  the  indirect  consequences  of  our  tenure  of 
Itidia  weife  even  greater  and  more  far-reaching  than  the  direct,  and 
it  was  calmly  affirmed  that  India  was  responsible  for  our  holding 
Gibraltar,  Malta^  Cyprus,  Egypt,  Aden,  and  the  Suez  Canal,  maintaining 
a  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  for  our  having  undertaken  the 
Crimean  War.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  Aden,  which,  merely  as  a 
coaling-station,  must  always  be  considered  an  important  post,  is 
garrisoned  by  Indian  troops,  and  entails  no  charge  upon  the  British 
Exchequer.  In  the  second,  considering  that,  independent  of  our  trade 
with  India,  the  value  of  our  commerce  with  countries  situated  to  the 
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east  of  the  Bed  Sea,  of  wliich  the  principal  items  are  shown  below, 
may  be  estimated  at  nearly  one  hundred  millions,  and  of  this  a  very 
large  proportion  passes  through  the  Suez  Canal,  the  British  nation 
may  well  feel  interested  in  the  independence  and  well-being  of  Egypt^ 
thongh,  until  the  recent  imbroglio,  which  was  induced  in  pursuance  of 
a  European  policy  and  mainly  for  the  protection  and  advancement  of 
European  interests,  we  had  never  been  involved  in  any  outlay  on  that 

account. 

1882. 
CHINA.  HONG  KONG. 

Imports      4,891,614  Importa      3,143,674    ' 

Exports      9,936,092  Exports      1,429,749 


£14,827,706 

CEYLON. 

Imports      1,189,754 
Exports      2,408,038 


£3,697,782 

STRAITS   SETTLEMENTS. 
Imports      2,495,121 
Exports      4,680,499 


£7,076,620 

NEW  ZEALAND. 
Imports  4,741,645 
Exports      4,698,899 

£9,440,644 


£4,673,423 

INDIA. 
Imports      2,407,663 
Exports         720,802 


£3,128,466 

AUSTRALU. 
Imports    23,190,216 
Exports    23,202,090 


£46,392,306 

TASMANIA. 
Imports         474,669 
Exports         403,217 


£877,776 


In  the  Mediterranean  and  its  neighbourhood  we  have,  moreover, 
important  commercial  interests  as  under  noted,  to  the  value  of  over 
forty  millions. 


TURKEY. 
Imports      6,970,874 
Exports      4,811,703 


£11,822,577 

ITALY. 

Imports      7,466,675 
Exports      2,481,326 


£10,948,000 

ROUMANIA. 
Imports      1,027,639 
Exports      4,973,901 


£6,001,640 


EGYPT. 
Imports      2,260,419 
Exports      7,796,092 


£10,066,611 

GREECE. 
Imports      1,277,670 
Exports      2,162,666 

£3,440,136 

MOROCCO. 
Imports        326,039 
Exports        430,324 


£766,663 
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This  great  trade  needs  protection,  and  we  should  certainly  be 
prepared  to  take  strennons  measnres  for  its  preservation;  it  was  witli 
this  object  and  not  witb  the  view  of  maintaining  our  connection 
with  India,  to  which  that  sea  has  only  recently  become  the  great 
highway,  that  to  prevent  the  Mediterranean  from  becoming  a  French 
lake,  we  captured  Gibraltar  in  1704,  and  obtained  possession  of  Malta, 
which  took  the  place  of  Minorca,  most  relnctantly  ceded  to  Spain  by 
the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1800,  at  epochs  when  the  attention  of  onr 
statesmen  was  directed  to  the  great  struggles  taking  place  in  Europe, 
in  which  the  interests  of  our  Eastern  Empire  were  in  no  way- 
concerned,  and,  indeed,  comparatively  speaking,  could  have  been 
deemed  of  little  moment,  for  even  at  the  latter  date  we  exercised 
sway  over  a  very  limited  portion  of  our  present  dominions,  and  the 
control  of  the  Government  of  India  was  entrusted  almost  entirely  to 
the  Directors  of  a  purely  Mercantile  Company.  If  in  the  days  before  the 
introduction  of  steam  it  was  thought  essential  to  hold  those  fortresses 
as  ports  of  refitting  and  equipment  for  our  "Nsavj,  and  harbours  of 
refuge  for  our  mercantile  shipping,  how  much  more  is  this  the  case  in 
the  present  age,  when  the  command  of  coaling  stations  must  give 
the  command  of  the  sea,  and,  without  the  means  of  replenishing  the 
fuel  consumed  on  board  our  ships  of  war,  the  whole  of  our  commerce 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  Alabamas,  for  notwithstanding  the 
great  energy  and  fertility  of  resources  of  our  naval  officers,  with  vessels 
of  the  type  now  commissioned,  if  deprived  of  the  means  of  filling 
up  their  coal-bunkers,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  keep  at 
sea  for  lengthened  periods  and  prevent  swift  cruisers  from  leaving 
hostile  ports  and  sweeping  down  upon  and  destroying  our  unarmed 
traders. 

It  is  true  that  our  relations  with  China  are  to  some  extent 
governed  by  the  consideration  of  the  trade  between  that  country  and 
India,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  although  of  late  there  has 
been  a  considerable  falling  off,  the  value  of  the  commerce  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Celestial  Empire  is  still  calculated  at 
upwards  of  fourteen  millions,  which  is  sufficiently  important  to  nee<? 
protection.  When  the  trade  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Eagfc 
India  Company,  it  was  carried  on  for  a  long  series  of  years  without 
any  serious  disputes  with  the  Chinese  Government ;  it  is  only  since  it 
has  been  thrown'open  that  contests  have  occurred,  and  those  contests 
have  not  been  altogether  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain,  as  she  has 
been  in  a  great  medaure  re-imbursed  by  the  indemnities  received  from 
the  Court  at  Pekin. 

Without  entering  into  any  dissertation  as  to  the  morality  or 
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immorality  of  the  opium  trade,  it  maj  be  asserted  tbat  so  long  as  the 
demand  for  opinm  exists,  that  demand  will  be  supplied,  whether  from 
India,  Persia,  or  home  production,  and  that  the  only  result  of  the 
action  of  the  Indian  Government  is  to  secure  the  despatch  to  China 
of  the  pnre  and  unadulterated  drug. 

As  regards  the  assertion  that  the  Crimean  War  was  prosecuted 
solely  with  the  view  of  keeping  open  the  road  to  India,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  in  1857,  not  only  had  the  Suez  Canal  not  been 
completed,  but  that  in  England,  at  all  events,  great  doubts  were 
entertained  of  the  success  of  the  proposed  scheme  for  cutting  a  water- 
way through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez;  except  for  the  mails,  some 
passengers,  and  a  small  quantity  of  merchandise  of  sufficient  value  to 
bear  the  cost  of  transit ;  the  route  to  India  was  then  round  the  Cape. 
May  it  not  therefore  fairly  be  assumed  that  in  declaring  war  against 
Russia,  our  statesmen  may  have  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  as  well  as  by  a  wish  to  render 
assistance  to  a  friendly  State  believed  to  be  unjustly  attacked  witb 
the  sole  object  of  securing  the  aggrandisement  of  the  aggressor ;  a 
State  with  which,  moreover,  we  had  large  commercial  dealings,  and 
which,  as  we  were  at  that  period  in  a  great  measure  dependent  for 
our  com  upon  our  trade  with  ports  in  the  Black  Sea^  commanded  the 
passage  through  which  we  were  obliged  to  bring  the  food  needed  for 
our  redundant  population. 

If  we  had  merely  desired  to  seek  our  own  gain,  possibly  our 
best  course  would  have  been  to  have  recognized  the  fact  of  the 
Sultan  being  a  sick  man  and  have  agreed  to  divide  his  estate,  we 
sbould  then  have  acquired  the  exclusive  control  over  the  Red  Sea, 
and  also  obtained  possession  of  a  fertile  country  which  under  our  rule 
would  have  yielded  a  revenue  sufficient  to  have  amply  covered  all  the 
expenses  of  its  government;  but  although  it  is  right  that  British 
Statesmen  should  carefully  guard  against  any  injury  supervening  to 
British  interests^  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  are  also  influenced  by  a 
sense  of  justice,  a  nobler  impulse  than  that  of  merely  seeking  a  national 
advantage. 

Having  dealt  with  the  charge  that  was  confidently  made,  that  the 
expense  of  India  had  for  a  long  series  of  years  entailed  upon  Great 
Britain  a  heavy  annual  outlay,  I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
advantages  direct  and  indirect  which  result  from  our  connection 
with  our  great  dependency.  In  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1883, 
the  trade  of  India  was  valued  at  £133,402,906,  viz.  Importfl 
£50,003,041,  and  Exports  £83,400,165,  of  which,  independent  of 
other  British  possessions,  the  United  Kingdom  alone  took  nearly  60 
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per  cent.,  her  portion  being  estimated  at  £75,795,798  :  Imports 
£40,365,926,  and  Exports  £35,429,872.  As  the  Imports  included 
Cotton  Twist  and  Yarn,  valued  at  Rs.  3,37,81,904,  Cotton  Piece  Goods 
Rs.  12,65,03,970,  Woollen  Goods  Rs.  77,52,049,  Machinery  and  Mill 
work  Rs.  1,34,23,985,  Matches  Rs.  17,44,301,  Metals  Rs.  4,61,59,858, 
Railway  Plant  and  Rolling  Stock  Rs.  1,11,64,342,  for  aU  of  which 
articles  England  is  the  principal  source  of  supply,  it  may  well  l3e 
calculated  that  the  profit  realized  by  our  manufactures,  which  was 
estimated  in  1878-79  at  £5,000,000  on  cotton  goods  alone,  may  now, 
owing  to  the  material  increase  that  has  taken  place  during  the  last 
five  years,  be  fairly  rated  at  a  much  higher  figure,  but  the  net  profit 
must  not  be  considered  the  sole  gain  that  results  to  England ;  after 
deducting  the  pajrments  made  to  other  countries  for  raw  material, 
England,  in  the  employment  given  to  her  artisans,  and  the  wages 
they  have  consequently  received,  has  benefited  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  articles  exported ;  it  is  not,  however,  only  under  this  head  that 
she  secures  advantage  from  her  trade  with  her  Eastern  Empire.  In 
1882-3  the  tonnage  employed  by  the  commerce  of  India  was  7,071,884, 
of  which  the  British  proportion  was  75*89,  viz.  5,366,770  tons.  This 
means  employment  and  wages  to  thousands  of  shipwrights  and  other 
artificers  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  the  Clyde,  as  well  as  to 
thousands  of  British  sailors;  besides  which,  with  reference  to  our 
limited  area  and  rapidly  increasing  population,  and  consequent 
increasing  difficulty  in  providing  our  people  with  the  means  of 
obtaining  their  livelihood,  the  field  for  occupation  now  offered  by 
India  itself  to  a  large  number  of  Englishmen  of  all  classes  cannot  but 
be  deemed  a  national  benefit. 

These  may  be  considered  the  direct  advantages,  but,  in  addition, 
although  it  is  true  that  India  pays  no  tribute  to  England,  yet  she 
contributes  materially  to  swell  the  receipts  in  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  budget.  If  a  return  were  prepared  of  the  amount  raised 
as  income  tax  upon  incomes  received  from  India  in  the  shape  of  pay, 
pensions,  interest  on  Gk>vemment  securities,  railway  dividends, 
mercantile  profits,  &c.,  it  would  be  found  that  the  sum  thus  drawn 
would  far  more  than  cover  the  payment  that  England  has  been  called 
upon  to  make  on  account  of  the  Afghan  war ;  moreover,  the  incomes 
themselves  are  disbursed  in  England  and  are  beneficial  not  merely  to 
those  recipients  by  whom  they  are  expended,  but  to  the  nation  at 
large,  by  the  increase  thus  made  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  country 
and  the  power  consequently  afforded  for  investing  capital  in 
remunerative  trades,  leading  to  a  coiTesponding  demand  for  labour 
of  every  description. 
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If  Englanil  had  retained  her  old  position  and  was  still  the  work- 
shop of  the  world,  whilst  foreign  nations  were  content  to  supply  us  with 
food  and  raw  materials,  taking  in  exchange  our  manufactured  goods, 
we  might  possibly  without  serious  inconvenience  be  able  to  dispense 
with,  at  least,  a  portion  of  our  trade  with  India ;  but,  in  this  respect,  of 
late  years  a  great  change  has  taken  place,  in  every  direction  competitors 
are  springing  up,  competitors  whose  skill  and  energy  alone  renders 
them  dangerous  rivals  even  in  our  own  market,  whilst  our  artisans 
are  heavily  handicapped,  not  merely  by  the  high  protective  duties 
imposed  upon  our  manufactures  by  foreign  governments,  but  also  by 
the  fact  that  the  British  Isles  cannot  produce  sufficient  food  to  meet 
the  wants  of  our  people ;  hence  we  are  dependent  for  much  of  our 
means  of  subsistence  upon  our  imports  from  abroad. 

Unlike  America,  we  have  no  almost  boundless  prairies  to  afford 
both  food  and  occupation  to  our  surplus  population ;  hence,  whilst  other 
nations  can  dispense  with  our  wares,  we  are  compelled  to  purchase 
their  products,  it  is  only  through  competition  that  these  become 
obtainable  at  reasonable  prices,  and  of  late  years  we  have  become 
indebted  to  India,  not  merely  for  absorbing,  as  already  shown,  a  large 
proportion  of  our  manufactured  goods,  but  also  for  entering  into  that 
competition  and  supplying  for  foreign  consumption,  in  addition  to  tea, 
coflfee,  and  spices,  wheat  and  rice,  to  the  value,  as  regards  the  former, 
of  £6,068,934,  and  the  latter  of  £8,440,091 ;  at  the  same  time  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  in  the  event  of  the  Railway  system  being 
extended,  and  the  rates  lowered,  the  export  of  cereals  may  be 
materially  increased. 

Our  very  existence  as  a  nation  depends  upon  our  ti-ade,  and  whilst 
trusting  to  the  foresight  of  our  statesmen  to  open  out  fresh  fields  for 
our  commerce,  and  thus,  in  some  degree,  neutralizing  the  evil  effects  of 
the  severe  competition  to  which  our  productions  are  now  subjected, 
we  must  carefully  guard  against  sacrificing  any  market  over  which  it 
is  possible  for  us  to  exercise  control. 

It  is  true  that,  in  severing  our  connection  with  India,  we  need  not 
cease  to  have  commercial  dealings  with  our  present  subjects,  but  what 
would  be  the  state  of  the  country  if  the  strong  arm  by  which  peace 
and  order  is  now  maintained  were  withdrawn?  A  reign  of  chaos 
and  anarchy  would  commence,  for  years  there  would  be  but  few 
openings  for  the  principal  trades,  and  our  merchants  would  be  again 
constrained  to  confine  their  operations  to  a  small  number  of  armed 
factories  along  the  coast.  Possibly,  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  Russia 
might  succeed  in  restoring  some  sort  of  order,  but  this  is  doubtful, 
for  the  task  would  be  almost  beyond  her  strength,  powerful  as  she  may 
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be,  and  even  in  tliat  case,  with  tlie  view,  as  in  Central  Asia,  of  main- 
taining an  exclusive  mart  for  Russian  goods,  our  trade  would  be  sa 
shackled  that  it  would  rapidly  dwindle  down  perhaps  to  a  tithe  of  its 
present  extent,  whilst  all  the  other  advantages  I  have  enumerated 
would  altogether  disappear. 

The  conquest  of  India  being  an  accomplished  fact,  whether  it  has 
been  forced  upon  us,  or  whether  it  has  been  achieved  through  motives 
of  ambition,  need  not,  in  the  present  instance,  form  the  subject  of 
controversy;  suffice  it  to  state  that  the  possession  of  our  Eastern 
Empire  is  an  important  trust  to  be  administered,  not  merely  for  our  own 
benefit,  but  for  the  good  of  the  millions  of  human  beings  brought 
under  our  rule,  and  whose  destinies  for  good  or  evil  rest  in  our  hands. 
Having  laid  before  you  the  benefits  that  accrue  to  Great  Britain 
from  her  connection  with  her  Eastern  Empire,  I  will  now  proceed  to 
consider  how  far  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  trust  have  been  duly 
discharged  in  the  interests  of  India. 

I  think  it  may  fairly  be  contended  that  the  men  who  never 
faltered  in  the  dark  hour  of  adversity,  but  boldly  stemmed  the  tide 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  men  who  have  often,  at  the  sacrifice  of  their 
lives,  laboured  for  the  welfare  of  our  Asiatic  fellow-subjects,  and  who 
have  raised  our  Indian  Empire  to  its  present  greatness,  have  displayed 
qualities  that  prove  them  to  be  no  degenerate  representatives  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race ;  as  a  rule  they  have  always  been  advocates  of  progress, 
and  never  failed  to  promote  reforms  likely  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  people  amongst  whom  their  lives  were  spent ;  indeed,  reforms  have 
sometimes  been  prematurely  inaugurated,  and  have  consequently  led 
to  misapprehension  as  to  their  true  objects  on  the  part  of  those  for 
whose  benefit  they  have  been  introduced.  To  assert  that,  notwith- 
standing our  good  intentions,  mistakes  have  been  committed  in  the 
government  of  our  great  dependency,  is  simply  to  assert  that  Anglo- 
Indians  are  not  infallible.  Much,  however,  has  certainly  been 
accomplished. 

Throughout  the  vast  extent  of  the  Indian  Peninsula^  where,  even 
in  the  present  century,  the  plains  were  ravaged  by  hordes  of  lawless 
freebooters,  and  the  peasantry  compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  walled 
villages,  whilst  the  herdsman  or  cultivator  tended  his  cattle  or 
reaped  his  harvest  with  his  matchlock  or  sword  ready  to  lus  hand  to 
defend  himself  against  marauders,  the  shout  of  the  Pindarri,  instilling 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  is  no  longer  heard,  and  the 
wily  Thug  no  longer  throws  over  the  neck  of  his  victim  the  deadly 
handkerchief,  the  country  is  now  covered  with  open  hamlets, 
safety  exists  for  life  and  property,  and  every  man  is  secured  in  the 
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enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  indeed  the  assault  of  the  usurer, 
sometimes  the  result  of  his  own  improvidence,  is  the  danger  the 
farmer  has  most  to  fear,  and  against  which  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
he  on  his  guard ;  as  for  the  trader,  he  can  traverse  the  country  from  end 
to  end  without  fear  of  injury  or  molestation,  and  throughout  the 
Indian  seas  his  ventures  are  secure  under  the  protection  of  the 
unrivalled  British  Navy.  Instead  of  being  ground  down  under  a 
despotic  rule,  unable  to  call  either  their  lives  or  property  their  own, 
the  people  are,  as  regards  jDersonal  liberty,  as  free  as  Englishmen, 
they  are  judged  under  a  criminal  code  based  upon  the  principles  of 
English  law,  and,  in  some  respects,  more  especially  as  regards  clearness 
with  reference  to  the  definition  of  offences,  superior  to  it ;  their  civil 
rights  are  respected  equally  with  those  of  Englishmen,  and,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  quite  prepared  to  maintain  them.  A  system  of 
education  has  been  established  which,  even  when  compared  with  that 
in  force  in  the  United  Kingdom,  may  be  considered  on 
a  liberal  basis,  whilst,  under  recent  legislation,  the  ^^^  ^^'the 
formation  of  municipalities  will  make  the  residents  of      head  of  educa- 

^  ,  X.  ^    .       xi^       •    X       ■•      X.  tionml882-3wa8 

large  towns  take  an  active  part  in  the  mtroduction  Bs.  210,66,631. 
of  sanitary  and  other  improvements  on  which  their  own 
future  welfare  and  prosperity  must  greatly  depend.  Truly  they 
have  no  votes  for  the  election  of  Members  of  the  Parliament  by 
which  their  laws  are  passed,  but  nations  must  be  gradually  trained  to 
become  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  political  power,  and  after  the 
revelations  that  have  been  made  before  Election  Commissions,  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  possession  of  the  franchise  is 
always  an  unmixed  benefit,  and  whether  some  of  our  own  race  are 
yet  qualified  for  the  exercise  of  the  important  duty,  with  the  discharge 
of  which  they  have  been  entrusted. 

Native  Judges  have  seats  upon  the  benches  of  the  High  Courts, 
and  there  are  native  members  of  all  the  Legislative  Councils,  and 
generally  every  endeavour  is  made  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the 
people  before  the  passing  of  any  ena<5tment  by  which  they  may 
be  affected,  whilst,  in  the  discharge  of  the  high  powers  with 
which  it  is  vested,  the  Executive,  for  any  seemingly  arbitrary  act, 
is  speedily  called  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion  both  in  India  and 
England. 

The  Indian  Government  has  never  objected  to  fair  criticism, 
though  it  may,  rightly  or  wrongly,  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  guard 
against  sedition. 

From  a  most  valuable  compilation  made  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  a 
Judge  of  the  Calcutta  High  Court,  and  Member  of  the  Famine  Com- 
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During  the  mission,  well  wortli  the  study  of  any  one  interested 
endiS?  siSr  in  India,  it  appears  that  between  1867  and  1879,  thirty- 
totiri^uSS*by  *^^®  millions  and  a  half  were  spent  in  productive 
the  state  on^o-  works,  viz.,  eleven  millions  and  a  quarter  in  irrigation; 
Works  amount-  twentv-two  millions  on  State  Railways,  and  a  quarter 
India,  of  a  million  on  the  Madras  harbour  works,  m  addition 

England^  *  to  which,  to  use  Mr.  Cunningham's  own  words,  "  In 
^1,694,182.  «  ^jjg  course  of  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been  a 
"  vast  expenditure,  more  than  fifty-one  millions  since  1867-68,  on 
"  objects  which,  although  not  technically  *  remunerative '  in  the 
"  sense  of  showing  a  dividend  on  outlay,  are  none  the  less  in  a  high 
"  degree  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  society,  the  wealth  and 
**  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  development  of  its  resources.  These 
*'  sums  do  not  include  the  contributions  made  by  Government  in  the 
**  shape  of  interest,  which  up  to  the  3rd  March;  1879,  amounted  to  nearly 
**  twenty-seven  millions." 

On  the  31st  March,  1883,  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  open 

to  traffic  was  10,317,  and  in  course  of  construction  1565 ; 
M^h  1884 Sf  *^®  ^^^  amount  of  capital  expended  £140,936,776,  viz., 
numbelr  hail  *  East  Indian  £34,770,622,  Guaranteed  £67,228,745, 
jri?,83?f'^^*^      State  35,991,676,   Native  States  2,995,733.     Many  of 

these  works  are  now  commencing  to  be  remunerative  ; 

up  to  31st  of  December,  1882,  the  net  receipts  from  railways  were 

Por  the  year     £7,684,220,  or  5*37  per  cent.,  against  5-16  in    1881. 

Ma^  i8^*th       ^^®  gross  direct  receipts  from  irrigation  works  amounted 

net  ^'•^^        to  £1,005,872,   and  the  increase  of  land  revenue  due 

to  thidir  existence,  to  £491,220 ;  these  last  receipts  may 
be  expected  annually  to  increase.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  large 
tracts  of  land  that  through  the  existence  of  the  means  of  irrigation 
are  enabled  to  be  brought  under  cultivation,  and  the  consequent 
increased  quantity  of  grain  produced,  the  capability  of  the  country 
to  support  the  population  has  been  materially  augmented.  In  1874, 
during  the  drought  in  Behar,  the  Soane  Canal,  though  not  half 
completed,  enabled  luxuriant  harvests,  valued  at  £500,000,  to  come 
to  maturity  over  159,000  acres,  where  otherwise  every  green  leaf  must 
have  been  withered  and  dried  up;  in  1876-77  the  districts  of  Godavery, 
Kistnah,  and  Tanjore,  in  which  nearly  two  millions  of  acres  were 
under  irrigation,  produced  over  one  million  tons  of  food  grain, 
sufficient  to  maintain  five  millions  of  people  for  a  year.  In  the  district 
of  Kumaul,  though  the  irrigation  works  were  far  from  being  finished, 
over  37,000  tons  of  grain,  with  fodder  to  save  the  cattle,  was  raised, 
while  all  around,  owing  to  the  parched  vegetation,  the  cattle  perished 
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and  the  people  died  by  tens  of  thousands.  During  the  drought  in  the 
Punjaub  in  1877-78,  through  the  water  afforded  by  the  canals,  the 
value  of  the  grain  grown  was  estimated  at  £2,000,000.  It  may 
fairly  be  anticipated  that  railways  and  telegraph  lines  will  yield  a 
steadily  increasing  profit,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  increment  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  amount  of  the  Indian  Revenue,  after  deducting 
the  receipts  on  account  of  opium  and  productive  public  works,  but 
including  the  land  revenue  (£21,948,022),  by  far  the  largest  item, 
and  which  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  rent,  the  incidence 
of  taxation  will  still  be  extremely  light,  probably  not  exceeding 
four  shillings  per  head ;  whilst  wealthy  bankers,  merchants 
and  traders,  contribute  but  little  towards  the  exigencies  of  the  State. 

The  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  National  Debt  may  be 
attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  Mutiny,  certainly  an  abnormal 
event,  to  severe  famines  which,  consequent  on  the  extension  of 
irrigation  works,  there  is  reason  to  hope  may  not  recur,  at  all  events 
with  the  same  degree  of  severity,  and  to  the  heavy  loss  in  exchange, 
in  wbich  it  is  not  irrational  to  suppose  that,  as  the  producing  power 
of  the  country  augments,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  increase,  some 
improvement  may  eventually  take  place.  Under  any  circumstances 
their  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  that  when  a  well-defined  and  easily- 
defended  position  is  secured,  so  that  our  military  expenditure  may  be 
somewhat  reduced,  the  finances  of  India  will  be  placed  upon  a  sound 
basis.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  owing  to  her  connection 
with  Great  Britain,  the  credit  of  India  stands  high  in  the  money 
market,  and  consequently  she  has  been  enabled  to  i9sue  her  loans  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case,  and 
than  is  required  from  the  majority  of  European  States, 

The  results  of  our  rule  in  India,  however  they  may  fall  short  of 
the  standard  to  which  we  are  anxious  to  attain,  are  still  such  as  to 
entitle  us  to  arrogate  some  claim  to  the  rank  of  able  administrators, 
to  give  us  some  right  to  the  gratitude  of  the  races  for  whose  welfare 
we  have  striven,  and  these  results  should  not  lightly  be  cast  aside. 
It  would  be  unworthy  of  Englishmen  to  allow  the  country  in  which 
they  have  introduced  the  benefits  of  modem  civilization  to  relapse 
into  a  state  of  semi-barbarism,  the  country  upon  which  they  have  so 
long  bestowed  the  blessings  of  peace,  to  again  become  the  scene  of 
discord  and  bloodshed,  for  if  the  humanizing  influence  of  our  moral  and 
military  control  were  withdrawn,  the  whole  of  the  country  inhabited 
by  the  weak  races  of  Bengal  proper  and  Southern  India  would  soon 
become  a  prey  to  the  incursions  of  the  warlike  tribes  of  the-  North - 
West,  and  centuries  might  elapse  ere  those  races  would  regain  the 
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legal  rights  and  freedom  they  now  enjoy,  whilst  even  in  the  Upper 
Provinces,  the  quiet  and  peaceable  traders  and  cultivators  would  lose 
their  present  sense  of  security  against  lawlessness,  and  would  have  to 
sutoiit  to  many  acts  of  high-handed  oppression  that  would  induce 
them  to  regret  the  certainty ,  as  they  styled  it  in  letters  written  during 
the  Mutiny,  that  attaches  to  British  rule. 

Although  the  numerous  lines  of  railway,  network  of  canals,  and 
other  public  works,  constructed  mainly  by  British  skill  and  principally 
by  British  capital,  testify  to  the  endeavours  we  have  made  to  insure 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  people,  we  have  a  still  more  important 
task  before  us,  the  task  of  fitting  them  for  self-government,  of  teaching 
them  to  understand  and  fully  appreciate  the  blessings  of  political 
liberty.  This  task  may  take  ages  to  fulfil ;  for  although  India  can 
count  some  able  and  enlightened  men  amongst  her  upper  classes,  these 
are  still  the  exception,  whilst,  as  yet,  but  little  influence  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  masses. 

The  nationalities  amongst  which  education  has  perhaps  made  the 
greatest  strides,  are  not  those  best  fitted  to  enforce  order  amongst 
their  fellow-countrymen^  we  must  look  for  rulers  amongst  the  educated 
men  of  the  sterner  races,  and  the  process  by  which  they  are  to  be 
inducted  into  power  must  be  of  an  extremely  gradual  character. 
When,  however,  that  process  has  been  completed,  we  might  honourably 
sever  our  connection  with  our  Eastern  dependency,  provided  that  we 
could  find  some  ruling  authority  sufficiently  able,  just,  and  powerful,  to 
worthily  succeed  to  the  sovereignty  we  might  then  be  willing  to  resign, 
but  here  would  be  the  difficulty,  for  the  Ruling  Power  of  India  should 
command  the  confidence  of  all  classes,  of  all  creeds,  its  impartiality 
should  preclude  the  followers  of  any  one  religion  or  sect  obtaining  a 
preponderance  of  power  in  the  State,  whilst  it  should  be  strong  enough 
to  compel  respect  and  obedience  to  the  law  throughout  the  extent  of 
its  dominions. 

From  which  of  the  various  and  antagonistic  races  by  which  India 
is  populated  would  the  ruling  element  be  selected  P  Long  ere  this 
question  can  become  ripe  for  discussion,  the  fact  which  I  have  essayed 
to  prove,  that  the  interests  of  the  two  nations  are  so  interwoven  as  to 
be  identical,  will,  I  hope,  bo  fully  acknowledged,  so  that  no  English- 
man would  then  be  found  to  advocate  their  separation,  whilst  the 
people  of  India,  recognizing  the  advantages  derived  from  forming  a 
portion  of  the  British  Einpire,  and  confirmed  in  all  their  privileges  aa 
British  citizens,  will  have  no  wish  to  withdraw  from  our  rule,  but  feel  a 
pride  in  claiming  the  right  to  call  themselves  the  subjects  of  the  greatest^ 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  beneficent,  monarchy  in  the  world. 
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The    CHAIRMAN:    Ladies    and    gentlemen, — ^Before    I    invite 

gentlemen  to  speak  npon  this  remarkable  paper  of  our  friend,  General 

Cavenagh,  I  hope  I  may  be  excused  for  making  a  few  remarks  in 

-connection  with  it,  in  corroboration  of  what  the  gallant  General  has 

said.     I  refer  to  that  part  wherein  he  maintains  that  India  has  never 

yet  caused  England  a  single  frekction  of  expense.     I  refer  to  this 

particularly,  because  the  difficulty  which  I  find  in  Parliament  is  to 

make  people  understand  that  England  has  carried  on  her  relations  with 

India  without  any  public  money  of  England  being  required.     Having 

for  a  number  of  years  been  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  I 

can  distinctly  say  that  if  the  state  of  a&irs  between  England  and 

India  were  fully  inquired  into  by  an  independent  body,  it  would  be 

found  that  India  is  still  a  lai^  creditor  to  England  for  benefits  in 

various  forms  rendered  by  India  to  England.     I  say  this  because  I 

wish  everyone  interested  in  India  to  impress  upon  those  with  whom 

they  may  come  in  'contact  this  important  fact :  that  all  that  India 

requires  is  fairness  and  justice   done  to  her  in  her  relations  with 

England.     More  than  that,  I  would  remind  you  also  that  there  is  no 

part  of  the  world  in  which  our  trade  has  been  extended  in  the  same 

remarkable  degree  that  our  trade  with  India  has  extended,  and  by  no 

^country  have  we  been  so  well  treated  with  regard  to  tariffs  as  we  have 

been  by  India.      India,  as  you  well  know,  is  now  a  free  port  from 

-one  end  to  the  other.     For  three  thousand    miles  the  produce  of 

England  can  be  imported  into  India  without  any  charge  whatever 

l)eing   raised  upon  the  goods.      I  wish  I  could  point  to  the  same 

liberality  on  the  part  of  England.     It  is  hardly  more  than  forty  years 

«mce  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  petitioned  ParHament 

:again8t  the  high  tariffs  levied  on  the  produce  and  manufactures  of 

India,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  England  still  levies  duties  upon  Indian 

goods  which  I  think  might  fairly  either  be  modified  or  at  all  events 

changed  to  more  favourable  rates.     Then  I  may  remind  you  also  of 

what  the  money  of  India  has  done  for  England.      Not  only  has  our 

trade  to  the  East,  both  in  India  and  the  Straits,  been  created  at  the 

expense  of  India,  but  our  large  trade  to  China  was  created  at  the 

expense  of  India :  all  this  shows  that  we  must  have  benefited  largely 

by  our  connection  with  India.     With  these  remarks  I  will  now  call 

upon  any  gentleman  who  desire  to  do  so  to  favour  us  with  their  views 

upon  General  Cavenagh's  paper. 

Captain  PFOUNDES,  p.e.g.s.  :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and 
gentlemen, — In  the  opening  paragi*aphs  of  the  address  of  the  gallant 
And  distinguished  officer,  who  has  honoured  us  by  giving  us  such  a 
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patriotic  and  statesman-like  paper  to-day,  there  is  one  sentence  which 
I  can  fully  corroborate  from  personal  knowledge.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  an  important  national  question  such  as  this  is  not  likely  to 
commend  itself  to  the  working-classes ;  but,  from  my  experience,  I 
am  able  to  say  that  the  working-classes  are  imbued  with  a  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  pride  in  their  country's  greatness  which  could  not  b© 
surpassed  in  any  of  those  who  consider  themselves  their  social 
superiors.  Now,  Sir,  as  I  have  had  the  honour  of  addressing  a  number 
of  meetings  on  this  and  cognate  subjects — on  the  rule  of  England  in 
India,  and  its  advantage  to  the  Indians,  as  well  as  to  the  working- 
classes  at  home — ^perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  not  only  in 
Conservative,  but  also  even  in  extreme  Radical  circles,  as  well  as  in. 
non-political  societies,  amongst  intelligent  workmen  there  is  a  very 
great  interest  being  awakened  on  this  subject ;  they  are  beginning  ta 
feel  that  the  pernicious  doctrines  so  widely  disseminated,  or  endea- 
voured to  be  disseminated,  amongst  them,  are  no  longer  to  be 
implicitly  believed  in.  They  are  alive  to  the  fact,  that  the  whole  of 
their  prosperity  depends  upon  much  more  statesman-like  dealing  with 
questions  like  this ;  and  I  believe  that  before  long  you  will  find  a 
strong  revulsion  of  feeling  amongst  these  intelligent  men  of  the 
working-classes.  It  is  a  surprise  to  those  who  go  for  the  first  time 
amongst  them  to  find  so  much  intense  interest,  and  so  much  desire 
for  knowledge  with  regard  to  these  matters.  I  can  assure  you  that 
very  frequently  in  a  common  workman's  club  you  may  meet  with  great 
intelligence  and  far  more  interest  than  is  to  be  found  amongst  more 
pretentious  societies  in  the  metropolis  ;  and  I  can  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  of  the  latter  class  of  societies  also.  I  believe  it  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  distinguished  and  gallant  officer  (Sir  Orfeur 
Cavenagh)  to  know  that  if  he  would  only  go  amongst  the  working- 
men  of  this  country,  and  speak  to  them  in  the  terms  in  which  he  has 
addressed  us  to-day,'even  the  extremely  Hadical  clubs  would  give  him 
a  most  hearty  and  cordial  welcome.  I  believe  that  the  time  has  now 
come  when  papers  such  as  this  should  not  only  be  read  at  these 
gatherings  hj  men  who  have  spent  the  better  part  of  their  manhood,, 
and  their  lives,  in  India,  in  the  service  of  their  country,  but  ought  to 
be  widely  disseminated  amongst  all  classes  at  home.  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  hear  that  this  Society  was  in  a  position  to  have  this  paper 
widely  circulated,  and  if  the  Committee  will  place  in  my  hands  such 
copies  as  they  can  spare,  I  shall  take  care  that  before  long  they  are 
judiciously  distributed  in  London  and  the  provinces.  In  conclusion  I 
may  say,  that  not  long  ago  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  a  public 
meeting  in  Derby,  and  after  I  had  concluded  a  lengthy  address  on  the 
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subject  of  "British  Rule  in  India"  to  an  audience  that  would  have 
been  somewhat  hostile  under,  ordinary  political  circumstances,.  Mr. 
Atkins,  the  working-men's  representative  from  India,  at  length 
followed  with  an  exhaustive  statement,  and,  to  our  astonishment,  in 
that  hot-bed  of  "  Liberalism  "  there  were  only  four  hands  held  up 
against  the  resolution,  which  I  had  pro|)osed  and  Mr.  Atkins  seconded. 
As  there  was  some  doubt,  the  resolution  was  put  a  second  time,  and 
only  one  person  in  the  meeting  had  the  hardihood  to  hold  up  his  hand 
against  it.  That  is  an  instance  of  what  straightforward  argument 
will  do,  if  properly  put  before  the  hard-headed  working-men  of  this 
country ;  and  I  commend  to  the  Council  of  this  Society  the  advisability 
of  disseminating  such  information  as  that  which  we  have  had  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  to-day. 

MJ7.  W.  MARTIN  WOOD:  Sir  George  Balfour,  ladies,  and  gentle- 
men, — The  subject  of  General  Cavenagh's  paper  divides  itself  into 
two  distinct  portions.  It  is  only  the  former  one  that  I  propose  to 
speak  of  now,  because  it  is  that  which  most  requires  attention. 
Eveiybody  supposes,  and  almost  all  admib,  that  British  administra- 
tion confers  very  great  advantages  upon  India.  There  is  a  little 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  cost  of  it,  but  all  admit  that  India  is 
immensely  benefited.  But  we  find,  as  has  already  been  remarked  by 
our  Chairman,  and  also  in  the  paper  itself,  that  many  of  our  public 
men,  who  ought  to  know  better,  some  of  them  doubt,  others  dispute, 
that  the  possession  of  India  confers  large  advantages  upon  England. 
In  the  opening  of  the  paper  General  Cavenagh  speaks  of  this  opinion 
being  held  by  some  **  statesmen."  Now  I  beg  leav^  to  differ  from  that. 
I  do  not  remember  that  anyone  claiming  the  rank  of  statesman  has 
taken  that  view.  There  was  a  certain  distinguished  historian,  Dr. 
Freeman,  to  whom  has  been  attributed  that  unhappy  phrase  "  Perish 
"India;"  but  even  he,  if  I  fememb^r  right,  sought  to  withdraw  it. 
Or  to  explain  it  away.  But  there  is  a  more  distinct  allusion  in  the 
paper,  where,  I  presume,  the  General  refers  to  a  certain  Professor  of 
Natural  History,  who,  four  or  five  years  ago,  in  a  noted  review,  Trrote 
an  article,  which  is  the  one,  I  understand,  that  the  General,  on  page  4 
of  this  paper,  criticizies,  when  he  says,  "In  the  first  instance, 
"  although  not  boldly  and  honestly  asserted,  it  was  certainly  implied 
"  that  the  wars  waged  in  India,  including  the  conquest  of  the  Punjaub, 
"the  campaign  against  the  Ameers  of  Sind,  and  so  on,  had  been 
**  conducted  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain,  and  cost  her-  inhabitants 
"  millions  of  money.**  Well,  that  seems  to  me  a  signal  instance  of  the 
misfortune  of  pfersons  not  sticking  to  their  last.     This  Professor  of 
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Natural  History,  as  sucli,  is  very  popular ;  lie  lias  a  trick  of  sensational 
writing  about  plants  and  insects,  and  trifles  of  that  sort,  and  pre- 
suming- upon  the  great  favour  he  enjoys  in  a  certain  circle,  he  rushed 
into  this  big  subject  of  India  and  England,  with  the  result  which  the 
General  has  described.  The  General  is  good  enough — ^perhaps  I 
should  say  unkind  enough — to  remark  that  Professor  Grant  Allen 
must  have  known  better.  Well,  it  is  rather  a  hard  thing  to  say  that 
this  gentleman  would  yrrite  as  he  did  about  India  being  a  charge  on 
England,  while  being  well  aware  that  this  statement  is  utterly  wrong. 
I  would  rather  remind  you  of  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  spoke  of 
his  friend  Goldsmith — who,  by  the  way,  instead  of  keeping  to  his 
literary  work,  had  been  trespassing  into  the  region  of  natural  history* 
A  lady  asked  the  Doctor  how  it  was  that  Goldsmith  alleged  that  cows 
shed  their  horns.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  Madam,  sheer  ignorance — sheer 
"  ignorance."  That  is  the  only  explanation  we  can  give  with  regard  to 
this  pretentious  Professor.  But  further  on  General  Cavenagh  makes 
a  reference  which  I  take  to  bear  upon  a  more  formidable  antagonist. 
I  think  he  refers  to  a  passage  in  Mr.  John  Bright *s  Rectorial  Address 
at  Glasgow,  in  which  he  indicated,;  or  tried  to  lead  up  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  possession  of  India  had  entailed  great  cost  on  England  in  the 
shape  of  naval  and  military  expenditure  at  the  close  of  last  and 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  of  which  Gibraltar^  Malta,  and  now 
Cyprus^  are  reminders.  Now  this  was  really  an  argument  opening  up 
broad  historical  grounds,  and  it  is  one  that  still  requires  to  be  dealt 
with  thoroughly.  On  first  reading  it  I  felt  certain  that  it  could  be 
utterly  demolished,  though  only  after  a  good  deal  of  research  into  the 
history  of  those  wars.  The  General  has  to-day.  in  his  paper  indicated 
how  Mr.  Bright*8  contention  can  be  turned  in  flank.  I  think  it  can 
be  shown  by  anyone  who  will  go  into  the  history  of  that  period,  that 
in  those  wars,  destructive  and  costly  as  many  of  them  were,  India  was 
not  taken  into  account  at  all,  except  as  an  after- thought  or  as  an  excuse.- 
Those  military  schemes  were  undertaken,  and  those  fortresses  were 
QtCquired,  to  maintain  our  naval  supremacy^  and  in  maintenance  of  that 
dreadful  ogre,  the  Balance  of  Power.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  now  members 
of  this  Association  should  be  reminded  that,  at  any  rate,  the  first  part  of 
this  subject,  the  value  of  India  to  England,  has  been  upon  our  agenda 
paper  for  the  last  two  or  three  sessions,  and  therefore  we  are  exceed* 
ingly  obliged  to  the  General  for  having  stepped  forward  and  dealt  with 
it.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  it  ought  hardly  to  have  been  left  to  a 
veteran  like  him  to  go  into  the  subject*  There  are  reasons  why  some^ 
other  of  our  younger  members,  especially  our  native  members,  might 
more  suitably  have  taken  up  the  subject.     It  has  been  already  treated 
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two  or  three  times  in  the  history  of  our  Association,  especially  by  our 
eminent  native  member.  I  refer  especially  to  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji. 
(Hear,  hear.)  This  reminds  me  to  remark  with  reference  to  what  Cap- 
tain Pf oundes  has  said-  abont  the  desirability  of  a  knowledge  of  Indian 
affairs  being  popularized,  that  there  are  in  our  Journals  papers  and 
speeches  on  almost  every  aspect  of  Indian  affairs,  which  are  replete 
with  information  of  permanent  value.  In  the  very  first,  that  is, 
Pai't  1  of  Volume  I.,  this  subject  is  elucidated  in  a  paper  read  by 
Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  on  *'  England's  Duty  to  India."  That  was  read 
in  May,  1867.  In  that  paper  ho  shows,  that  in  the  thirty-seven  years 
ending  with  1866,  the  additional  wealth  accruing  to  England  from  the 
possession  of  India  amounted  to  450  millions  sterling.  Adding  the 
period  before  1829,  thai;  is,  going  back  to  1785,  he  made  the  total  to 
come  to  1600  millions.  Then,  in  order  to  avoid  all  reproach  as  to 
excess  of  estimate  or  exaggeration,  Mr.  Dadabhai  took  only  one-third 
of  that ;  and  even  on  that  modified  basis  he  showed  that  the  benefit 
derived  from  it— ^much  in  the  way  the  General  describes  it  in  one 
passage  of  his  paper  (at  the  foot  of  p.  8)-^mounted  to  an  aggregate 
of  35  millions  per  annum.  That  rate  of  national  gain  to  England 
was  shown  lbs  up  to  1867  ;  and  the  calculation  still  requires  to  be 
made  up  to  this  later  period.  There  was  another  way  in  which  Mr. 
Badabhai.  showed  at  that  time,  and  General  Cavenagh  points  out  now, 
the  possession  of  India  is  a  great  benefit  to  England.  India  provides 
a  career  and  remuneration  for  some  ten  or  twelve  thousand  of  our 
higher  middle-class,  besides  over  60,000  or  70,000  of  the  working 
classes,  in  the  army  or  elsewhere.  And  here  I  should  like  to  put  to 
our  Chairman,  does  he  think  that  this  fact  is  duly  appreciated,  when 
the  House  of  Commons  votes  the  annual  establishment  of  140,000  or 
150,000  men  for  the  British  Army.  How  many  Members  of  the  House 
remember  that  India ^  pays  for  half  those  men  ?  India  actually  pays 
for  half  the  rank-and-file  of  the  British  Army  !  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
would  ask  those  who  have  time  to  go  into  this  subject  as  statisticians 
and  economists  to  refer  to  that  paper  in  our  first  Journal,  and  especially 
to  the  appendixes.  These  occupy  only  five  pages,  but  those  statistics 
show  an  amount  of  laborious  research  and  investigation  by  our 
colleague,  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  which  is  worthy  of  the  utmost 
lespect  and  attention.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  subject  was  again  brought 
before  the  members  of  this  Association  in  1876,  when  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan  gave  us  an  address  on  Internal  Indian  Finance.  There  was 
also  on  that  occasion  another  paper  by  Mr.  Dadabhai,  entitled,  ''The 
"Wants  and  Means  of  India."  Summarizing  the  conclusion,  that  he 
had  come  to  before,  he  stated  it  in  this  way: — ^** England  down  to 
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"  1858,  derived  from  India,  as  the  result  of  English  rule,  on  the  lowest 
"computation,  without  taking  into  account  loot  or  bribes,  or  any 
''extraneous  sources,  more  than  200  millions  sterling."  This  vast 
sum,  as  you  know,  has  fructified  and  been  reproduced  in  this 
energetic  and  highly-organized  industrial  nation  to  an  enormous  extent. 
Then,  as  General  Cavenagh  says  (on  page  8  of  this  paper),  the  incomes 
derived  from  India  have  been  disbursed  in  investments  of  capital  and  so 
in  England;  benefiting  English  trade  in  all  directions.  Therefore^ 
Sir,  I  think  this  a  subject  which  eminently  deserves  to  be  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  our  public  men.  (Hear,  hear.)  Every  Member 
of  Parliament,  probably,  when  the  question  is  put  to  him,  knows  that 
India  is  not  an  expense  to  England,  yet  they  deal  with  the  subject 
of  Anglo-Indian  finance  as  if  they  had  no  real  practical  grasp  of  the 
facts.  Every  means  should  be  taken  of  pressing  the  value  of  India  to 
England.  I  would  jast  ask.  Why  are  our  public  men  ashamed  of 
owning  the  advantages  that  India  has  conferred  upon  England  P  We 
do  not  wish  them  to  brag  about  it,  but  the  facts  are  notorious — that 
is,  notorious  for  those  who  look  below  the  surface.  They  are  well 
known  amongst  all  the  great  publicists  on  the  Continent,  therefore  why 
should  our  own  public  men  be  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  immense 
advantage  and  profit  which  we  derive  from  India,  and  the  immense, 
constant,  and  ever-recurring  addition  to  our  wfiges'  fund  and  capital 
derived  from  that  source  ?  I  say  that,  as  a  mere  mattert>f  scientific  fact, 
we  have  so  many  associations,  eminent  societies  who  have  means  for 
carrying  out  these  inquiries,  although,  unfortunately,  they  ofben  shirk 
them.  Some  of  the  better  men  amongst  these  societies  should  turn 
their  attention  more  to  this  subject,  so  that  it  could  be  better  under- 
stood and  popularized.  When  the  facts  are  fully  realized  I  am  sure 
our  statesmen  will  be  quite  ready  to  do.  justice  to  India  when 
Indian  financial  claims  come  before  them,  and  to  treat  these 
questions  in  a  more  impartial,  self-denying,  and  imperial  spirit. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  GEORGE  FOGGO  :  Sir  George  Balfour,  ladies,  and  gentle- 
men,— ^I  shall  detain  you  but  a  very  few  moments,  and  I  shall  confine 
my  remarks  to  one  point.  There  is  no  one  in  this  meeting  who  could 
agree  more  heartily  than  I  do  with  the  general  conclusions  at  which 
General  Cavenagh  has  arrived  as  to  the  many  benefits  which  the  rule 
of  England  has  conferred  upon  India.  Indeed,  I  cannot  understand 
any  reasonable  man  holding  a  different  opinion.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
history  makes  mention  of  any  other  empire  in  any  part  of  the 
world  that  has  done  anything  like  what  England  has  done  for  India. 
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Bnt,  Sir,  that  only  makes  me  the  more  anxious  that  when,  in  any 
important  instance,  England  bas  not  carried  out  at  all  that  she  has 
promised,  pnblio  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  fact.     There  is  one 
subject  which  has  had  a  great  deal  of  attention  during  the  last  few 
months.     I  mean  the  entrance  of  Indians  into  the  Covenanted  Civil 
Service,  which,  however,  is  but  one  parfc  of  the  large  question  I  am 
referring  to — to  wit,  the  more  extended  employment  of  well-qualified 
Indians  in  both  the  Covenanted  and  Uncovenanted  Services,  and  their 
unfettered  promotion  to  the  higher   grades  without  restriction  or 
with  as  little  restriction  as  possible.     This,  indeed,  would  only  be  in 
accordance  with  the  Act  of  1833  and  Her  Majesty's  gracious  Procla- 
mation of  1858.     Now,  to  show  that  I  am  not  making  too  much  of 
this   question,   I  havq'the   confession,  in  papers    that    have   been 
presented  to  Parliament,  of  three  or  four  Secretaries  of  State  and 
three  or  four  Viceroys  of  India  that  the  Queen's  Proclamation  has 
been  allowed  up  to  a  very  few  years  back,  and,  I  believe,  the  same  may 
be  affirmed  up  to  the  present  time,  to  remain  to  a  great  extent  "  a 
"  d,ead  letter.**     It  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  following  sentences 
from  a  Despatch  of  Lord  Cranbrook  to  Lord  Lytton's  Government, 
dated  November,    7th,   1878: — "Extracts   from   Lord   Cranbrook's 
Despatch  to  Lord  Lytton's  Government  of  November,  1878  .---Para- 
graph 1.  *  I  have  received  and  considered  in  Council  the  important 
Despatch  of  your  Excellency  in  Council  of  the  2nd  May  last,  No.  35, 
containing  proposals  for  the  more  extended  employment  of  natives  in 
the   administration  of   India.*     2.  *  The  large  and  liberal  spirit  in 
which  your  Government  has  applied  itself  to  the  solution  of  a  problem 
which,  during  the  last  forty  years,  has  baffled  the  efforts  of  Indian 
administrators  deserves  the  highest  commendation.'     3.  *  The  broad 
policy  was  laid  down  by  Parliament  so  long  ago  as  1833  that  "  no 
"native  shall,  by  reason  of  his  religion,  place  of  birth,  or  colour,  be 
"  disabled   from  holding  any  office ; "   and  Her  Majesty's  gracious 
Proclamation  in  1858  announced  her  will  that,  "  so  far  as  may  be, 
"  our  subjects,  of  whatever  race  or  creed,  be  impartially  admitted 
"to  offices  in  our  service  the  duties  of  which  they  may  be  quali- 
"  fied,  by  their  education,  ability,  and  integrity  duly  to  discharge."  ' 
4.  *  Since  that  period  several  of   my    predecessors    in    office,   and 
especially  Lord  Halifax,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
and  Lord  Salisbury  have  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Govern-, 
ment  of  India  that  the  policy  of  Parliament,  enforced  as  it  was  by  the 
Government  of  India,  was  not  to  remain  a  dead  letter,  and  two  Acts 
of  Parliament  were  passed  to  give  further  effect  to  it.    But,  as  your 
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Excellency  justly  observes,  all  endeavours  hitherto  to  deal  with  this 
question  on  a  satisfactory  basis  have  proved  unsuccessful.'  It  is 
gratifying  to  observe  that  your  lordship's  elaborate  treatment  of  the 
subject  will  enable  a  practical  course  to  be  taken  that  will  prove,  it 
may  be  hoped,  both  beneficial  to  the  State  and  satisfactory  to  the 
natural  aspirations  of  the  educated  natives  of  India."  The  papers 
I  have  referred  to  commenced  in  1867  with  a  Despatch  by  the 
then  Secretary  of  State,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  He  wrote  to  Lord 
Lawrence's  Government  calling  attention  to  a  remark  of  Mr. — now, 
I  believe,  Sir — Robert  H.  Davies,  as  to  the  bar  set  to  the  promo- 
tion of  a  native  officer  of  ability  serving  in  Oudh.  The  reply  of  Lord 
Lawrence's  Government  was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  proposed  to 
institute  a  number  of  Indian  scholarships  to  encourage  natives  of 
India  to  resort  more  freely  to  England  for  the  study  of  the  learned 
professions  or  for  the  Civil  or  other  Indian  Services.  Then  followed 
as  Secretary  of  State  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  entered  at  large  into 
the  question,  but  who  extinguished  the  idea  of  those  scholarships  in 
the  expectation  that  before  long  an  Act  of  Parliament  would  be  passed 
enabling  the  Government  of  India,  under  certain  restrictions,  to 
appoint  natives  to  all  or  any  of  the  offices  now  exclusively  confined  to 
the  Covenanted  Civil  Service.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  ''  Statutory 
"  Civil  Service  "  which  Lord  Lytton  carried  out.  The  papers  include 
Despatches  from  Sir  S.  Northcote,  the  Duke  of  Atrgyll,.  and  Lord 
Cranbrook  as  Secretaries  of  State,  and  from  the  Governments  of  Lord 
Lawrence,  Lord  Mayo  and  Lord  Lytton  as  Viceroys,  and  all  seem  to 
agree  that  little  or  nothing  had  been  done  from  1869  to  1878,  at  any 
rate.  Then  followed  Lord  Ripon's  Government,  under  which  the 
Bill,  known  as, the  Ilbert  Bill,  was  introduced.  But  the  effect  of  that 
measure  was  of  course  confined  to  the  Judicial  Department,  and  was 
very  limited  in  scope.  I  believe  that  up  to  the  present  time  it  will  be 
found  that  very  little  has  been  done  towards  increasing  the  number 
of  native  emjployes  in  either  the  Covenanted  or  Uncovenanted  Services, 
or  in  facilitating  their  promotion  to  the  higher  grades  in  the  various 
departments.  I  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  Parliamentary  Returns, 
so  as  to  make  a  comparison  with  previous  years,  but  without  success. 
There  was  a  Return  moved  for  about  two  or  three  years  ago  by  the 
Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  but  I  understand  from  .the  India  Office  that 
it  has  never  been  printed,  and  I  have  thus  no  means  of  ascertaining 
what  progress  has  been  made.  I  certainly  think  it  is  a  question  to 
which  public  attention  both  in  India  and  in  England,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  new  Viceroy  might  be  drawn,  and  for  my  part  I  should 
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like  to  see  a  Boyal  Commission  appointed  to  inqnlre  whether  the 
Qneen's  Proclamation  of  1858,  has  been  acted  upon  as  far  as  possible, 
and  if  not,  what  are  the  impediments  which  have  interfered  with  it. 

Mr.  A.  K.  SETTNA  (Bombay) :  Sir  George  Balfonr,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen, — I  am  snre  we  are  a  great  deal  indebted  to  General  Sir 
Orfenr  Gavenagh  for  reading  this  paper  before  us  this  afternoon. 
Having  had  the  honour  of  sitting  on  the  Council  of  the  East  India 
Association  under  the  chairmanship  of  General  Cavenagh  for  about 
two  years,  I  may  say  that  I  have  had  frequent  occasions  to  differ  from 
the  gallant  General ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  should  be  wanting  in 
candour  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  that  I  have  always  found  General 
Cavenagh  polite  and  courteous  whatever  differences  of  opinion  might 
exist ;  and  also,  that  all  his  utterances  and  views  have  been  prompted 
by  the  purest  motives  of  sympathy  and  fellow-feeling  towards  the 
Indian  people.     I  am  sure  this  paper,  however  much  I  may  take 
exception  to  some  parts  of  it  or  differ  from  it  in  some  minute  details 
here  and  there,  is  pervaded  by  the  same  kindly  feeling  all  through. 
Now,  coming  to  the  paper  before  us,  I  have  frequently  wished  that 
the  sentiment  which  is  expressed  in  the  very  first  line  was  quite  true, 
namely,  that  Indian  questions  were  occupying  more  public  attention 
nowadays.      I  wish,  Sir,  that  that  was  perfectly  true.     I  am  afraid 
that  Indian  questions  as  yet  receive  but  very  little  public  attention  in 
this  country,  and  least  of  all,  I  am  sorry  to  see,  in  Parliament.     I  am 
glad  to   see  that  Mr.  Martin  Wood  has  explained  that  expression 
"Perish  India,"  which  unfortunately  General  Cavenagh  has  intro- 
duced here.     If  I  remember  rightly,  it  was  explained  at  the  time  they 
were  used,  that  those  two  words  "  Perish  India  "  were  not  employed  in 
the  sense  which,  if  taken  by  themselves  they  vrill  convey,  and  I  am 
sure  there  was  an  explanation  or  a  contradiction  at  the  time  from  the 
gentleman  who  used  them.     Coming  to   the  passage  in  which  Sir 
Orfeur  Cavenagh  has  referred  to  the  Indian  Mutiny,  I  hope  it  is  no 
disparagement  to  the  gallant  men  and  officers  who  were  engaged  at 
the  time,  to  say  that  although  it  might  be  a  proof  of  their  bravery  in 
being  "  able  boldly  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  mutiny,"  still  I  am  sorry 
it  does  not  quite  accurately  prove  their  sympathy  for  the  people  of 
India.     I  wish  there  was  sympathy  and  for  many  reasons,  both  poli- 
tical and  social,  but  unfortunately  the  tension  of  the  feeling  between 
the  two  races  in  India  is  not  such  as  to  make  us  very  hopeful  even 
now.     I  wish  British  officers  were  as  sympathetic  with  the  people  of 
India  za  General  Cavenagh  proves  himself  to  be,  but  unfortunately 
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th|it  sympathy  does  not  pervade  :tlie  whole  class.     I  do  wish  it  were 
otherwisie,  but  taking  the  fact  as  it  stands,  without  making  any  refer- 
ence to  particular  individuals,  I   say  generally  speaking,  that  the 
feeling  is  not  one  of  that  friendliness  towards  the  people   that  we 
shpuld  wish  it  to  be.     Then  again,  General  Cavenagh  has  referred  to 
native  judges  having  seats  upon  the  Bench,  and  also  to  native  members 
of  the  Legislative  Councils.     I  would  not  dispute  this  statement,  but 
I  am  sorry  to  say  these  things  have  been  done  in  an  almost  over- 
cautious manner.     Talking  of  native  judges,  I  remember  an  instance 
of  one  who  is  now  a  permanent  judge  at  the  Bombay  High  Court. 
He  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  made  an  acting  judge  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  times  before  he  was  made  a  permanent  one.     I  believe  that 
very  often  promotions  have  been  given  to  Englishmen  of  inferior 
claims,  or  to  natives  before  the  latter  are  actually  .promoted  to  high 
positions.      As  regards  native  members  of   the   Council,    I   should 
certainly  say  that  until  very  recently  those  men.  were  anything  but 
representative  Indians.     Those  men  who  were  put  on  the  Legislative 
Councils  were  men  generally  who  had  in  the  first  place  hardly  any 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  or,  if  they  had,  had  not  sufficir 
ently  independent  spirit  to  act  up  to  their  own  convictions.    Recently, 
of  course,  changes  have  been  made  and  they  are  being  made  gradu- 
ally in'  the  right  direction,  and  I  hope  that  in  time  we  shall  have 
more  representation  and  that  these   Councils  will  be  made  more 
efficient,  and,  instead  of  having  members  of  the  Indian  community  in 
the  Legislative  Councils  only,  we  hope  that  the  day  may  not  be  far 
distant  when  we  may  find  them  in  the  Executive  Councils  as  well,  and 
if  it  is  not  a  very  Utopian  idea,  I  hope  that  we  may  see  some  Indian 
gentlemen  on  the  Indian  Council  at  the  India  Office  here.   I  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  an  Indian  should  not  be  qualified  to  sit  on  the  India 
Council  or  to  take  up  any  other  executive  or  administrative  position 
whatever.     Then,  Sir,  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  General  Cavenagh  has 
given  utterance  to  a  prejudice  which  is  unfortunately  common  amongst 
many  Anglo-Indians  against  the  educated  classes  of  Indians,  that  they 
are  not  the  sort  of  people  that  you  want.     Assuming  for  the  purpose 
of  my  argument  that  they  are  not  the  sort  of  people  that  the  English 
Government  wants,  I  ask,  whose  fault  is  it  ?    I  am  sure  it  is  not  their 
own  fault.     It  must  either  be  the  fault  of  the  English  Government 
itself  for  having  educated  a  class  of  people  which  it  did  not  want,  or  it 
may  be  the  fault  of  those  "  sterner  races  '*  not  having  educated  them- 
selves.    I  am  sure  it  cannot  be  the  fault  of  those  Indians  who  have 
oome  forward  to  educate  themselves,  relying  on  the  pledges  of  the 
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English  Gbvemment  ihat  if  ihej  qualified  themselves  by  education 
there  would  be  no  bar  and  no  restriction  to  their  promotion  in  any 
direction  whatever.  I  do  not  wish  to  claim  •  any  infallibility  for 
this  class  of  Indians,  jnst  as  General  Cavenagh  himself  does  not  claim 
infallibility  for  the  Anglo- Indians.  For  myself  I  am  quite  conscious 
tliat  they  have  their  faults.  There  may  perhaps  be  some  over  ardent 
spirits  and  some  unreasoning  people  amongst  them ;  but  at  the  saftne 
time  I  am  afraid  it  is  rather  a  sweeping  assertion  to  say  that  they  are 
not  exactly  the  class  of  men  fitted  for  any  administrative  position.  I 
wish,  Sir,  that  the  administration  of  India  were  carried  on  in  a  more 
economic  way  than  it  is  now.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why,  if  qualified 
Indians  can  be  obtained  in  India,  India  should  be  burdened  with,  a 
foreign  administration  to  such  a  great  extent  as  it  is  now.  I  do  not 
advocate  any  radical  measures,  but  a  gradual  policy.  Why  should  it 
not  be  possible  to  adopt  gradually  the  policy  of  giving  Indians  more 
positions  in  the  Gt) vemment  of  their  country  than  they  have  at 
present  ?  According  to  official  figures  published  about  three  or  four 
years  ago  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  seems  that  there  are  25,000  odd 
Englishmen  in  the  service  of  the  Indian  Government,  drawing  salaries 
of  about  twelve  millions  a  year. 

[The  CHAIRMAN  explained  that  the  reports  upon  which  Mr. 
Settna  relied  had  been  discovered  to  be  inaccurate.] 

Mr.  A.  K.  SETTNA :  I  am  glad  of  the  explanation  and  I  hope 
indeed  the  figures  are  inaccurate.  According  to  the  Return  there  are 
£12,000,000  drawn  by  Englishmen  against  £2,000,000  drawn  by 
Indians.  I  hope  that  the  figures  were  reverse  and  that  £12,000,000 
were  drawn  by  the  Indians  and  £2,000,000  by  Englishmen.  I  do  not 
wish  to  detain  the  meeting  any  further.  As  I  said  before,  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  General  Cavenagh  for  having  read  this  paper,  and 
whatever  petty  details  there  maybe  in  which  I  differ  from  the  gallant 
General,  I  must  confess  that  the  result  aimed  at  by  him  is  that  there 
should  be  greater  sympathy  and  greater  good-feeling  promoted  in  the 
people  of  this  country  towards  the  people  of  India.  And  I  heartily 
respond  to  the  appeal  made  by  General  Cavenagh  to  our  gratitude 
towards  the  people  of  this  country.  Sir,  we  are  very  grateful  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  It  would  be  unbecoming  on  my  part  whilst 
acknowledging  the  blessings  to  mention  any  curses  we  may  have 
received.  I  should  not  mention  them  here.  I  unreservedly. respond 
to  the  appeal  made  to  our  consciences,  and  I  will  only  say  that  we  are 
Tery  grateful  to  the  people  of  this  country  for  whatever  blessings  we 
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may  liave  received.  At  tlie  same  time  I  may  say  that  if  we  try  to  point 
out  any  faults  which  mnst  necessarily  creep  into  snch  a  large  system 
of  government  as  the  Government  of  India,  I  trust  they  will  be  taken 
not  in  any  carping  spirit,  or  as  indicating  any  evil  sentiments  on  our 
part,  but  that  they  may  be  received  in  the  same  friendly  spirit  in  which 
they  are  uttered,  with  a  fervent  wish  for  the  promotion  of  the  bond  of 
union  between  England  and  India.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Dr.  ROBERT  PRINGLE :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,— I 
have  beard  with  the  greatest  pleasure  the  paper  that  has  just  been  read 
by  the  General,  and  I  have  heard  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  upon 
it,  and  it  will  be  well  for  India  and  better  for  England  if  these  subjects 
are  more  openly  and  freely  discussed,  and  in  a  friendly  spirit,  like  that 
now  shown.  As  for  the  notion  of  "Perish  India,"  the  thing  is  too 
ridiculous  even  to  be  talked  about.  The  words  could  never  have  been 
meant  to  convey  the  meaning  which  is  too  often  given  to  them,  and  as 
we  have  heard  this  afternoon,  they  were  subsequently  withdrawn  or 
explained  away  by  the  gentleman  who  used  them.  For  myself,  I  say 
^'  Long  live  India,'*  with  all  my  happy  remembrances  and  my  love  for 
the  country  where  I  have  spent  thirty  years  of  the  best  portion  of  my 
life.  Though  I  may  soon  be  retiring  from  the  service,  I  shall  never 
retire,  I  trust,  from  the  interest  which  I  have  in  that  country.  When 
I  am  asked  what  are  the  wants  of  India,  as  a  Medical  Officer  who  has 
had  a  considerable  amount  of  sanitary  experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  natives  from  my  work  at  a  scheme  of  voluntary  vaccination  during 
the  past  twenty  years  in  the  Doab  from  Etawah  to  the  Himalayahs, 
and  nearly  ten  years  of  Orissa,  they  may  be  summed  up  in  Peace  aild 
Plenty — two  simple  things.  Give  them  peace  and  give  them  plenty 
and  they  will  never  disturb  you ;  you  may  get  rid  of  half  of  your 
troops,  and  the  anxiety  and  outlay  on  frontier  protection,  peace  and 
plenty  are  the  best  protectors  of  the  public  welfare.  The  peace  that 
th^y  want  is  very  well  illustrated  by  the  following  incident.  The 
other  day  I  saw  at  the  Hattras  Railway  Station  a  man  getting  out  of 
the  train,  having  come  from  Muttra  to  Hattras,  and  going  on  to 
Toondla,  and  he  had  in  a  bag  a  good  load  for  a  strong  man  of  rupees 
which  he  put  down  at  the  railway  station  whilst  he  went  to  get  a 
ticket,  simply  asking  a  friend  to  stand  by!  I  could  not  help 
remarking  at  the  time  to  those  around  the  reality  of  the  feeling  of 
peace  and  security  which  such  an  incident  indicated.  Few  people  know 
what  the  population  of  India  is,  except  those  who  have  really  moved 
and,  so  to  speak,  lived  among  them.  The  population  is  almost  beyond 
belief.     That  is  due  to  many  causes.     For  instance,  there  are  early 
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marriages,  and  as  long  as  inflnences  are  kept  away  which  sweep  off 
or  debilitate  the  population  of  whole  villages,  such  as  small-pox  or 
pestilential  fever,  the  result  of  unscientific  irrigation,  they  will 
increase  to  a  wonderful  extent.  But  if  they  increase  to  that  extent, 
how  are  they  to  be  fed  ?  I  was  in  Juggernaut  in  1856  or  '56,  a  time 
which  is  well  remembered  from  a  very  heavy  flood  that  destroyed,  I 
think  Dr.  Hunter  says,  a  million  of  maunds  of  rice,  and  I  do  not 
believe  any  one  was  even  temporally  afEected  by  this  tremendous  loss 
of  food  grain.  The  reason  was  that  there  was  a  surplus  of  grain 
against  contingencies  like  that  in  the  country.  I  saw  the  development 
of  the  great  rice  trade  of  Orissa.  I  remember  the  first  ships  coming 
and  opening  that  up ;  but  I  left  Orissa  before  that  terrible  famine  came, 
and  I  must  say  that  if  there  ever  was  a  reckless  exportation  of  food 
grain  certain  to  lead  to  a  day  of  reckoning,  it  was  at  that  time.  It 
was  beyond  all  belief.  The  proceeds  of  this  export  trade  were 
represented  in  the  wiped-out  debts  of  many  years'  standing,  and  by 
jewellery.  This  jewellery  was  made  when  one  rupee  would  purchase 
forty,  fifty,  or  even  sixty  seers  of  rice,  and  when  in  time  of  scarcity  it 
had  to  be  sold,  only  a  third  the  amount  of  rice  could  be  obtained  for 
one  rupee,  while  in  famine  time  five,  six  or  seven  seers  were  all  it  could 
obtain.  And  this  was  the  day  of  reckoning  come  at  last,  and 
lieutenant-governors  were  blamed  for  not  knowing  that  there  was  no 
rice  in  the  country,  when  those  through  whom  alone  the  information 
could  come,  were  deeply  interested  in  the  reckless  export,  and  were 
hardly  likely  to  tell  the  truth,  viz.,  that  the  rice  was  all  exported. 
Last  year  I  was  in  the  garden,  I  suppose  I  may  call  it,  of  India,  the 
Doab,  and  I  saw  the  finest  harvest  that  had  been  known  within  the 
memory  of  man.  In  a  few  months  nearly  the  whole  of  that  was  out 
of  the  country,  and  what  was  in  its  place  ?  True,  large  sums  of  money 
no  doubt,  but  where  was  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  poor  ryots  ? 
Certainly  not,  and  if  you  send  for  the  price  lists  of  that  period,  they 
will  show  what  little  real  benefit  as  regards  plenty  this  unequalled  harvest 
gave  ?  And  so  terribly  true  was  the  doubtful  benefit  of  this  grand 
harvest  that  the  poor  man  said.  What  is  the  use  of  all  that  harvest  to 
ns  ?  It  goes  out  of  the  country.  This,  Sir,  is  a  serious  question ;  and  if 
it  is  Free  Trade,  would  we,  in  a  similar  position,  call  it  jPatV  Trade  ?  Nay; 
would  we  permit  it  ?  For  twenty  years  I  have  been  doing  my  best  as  the 
Superintendent  of  Vaccination  to  save  human  life,  and  I  daresay  I  have 
been  the  means  of  saving  many  thousands  of  lives ;  but  what  have  I 
saved  them  for  ?  In  fact  this  is  a  serious  question,  and  mtist  be  faced. 
Have  I  saved  them  for  scarcity  ?  for  famine  ?  or  for  what  ?  Now,  if 
all  this  grain  is  to  go  out  of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of 
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England ;  are  the  poor  in  India  not  to  be  thonglit  of  at  all,  and  pray 
where  is  the  moral  advantage  of  snch  a  conrse  ?  I  was  in  Orissa 
daring  the  time  of  the  Exhibition  of  1861,  and  I  remember  I  had 
charge  of  the  exhibits  of  Cnttack  silver-work,  and  I  got  some 
beantifnl  silver-work,  superintended  the  making  of,  and  sent  home  to 
this  country.  That  silver-work  which  took  the  highest  prize  in  the 
whole  world  !  !  I  remember  the  medal  coming  to  Cattack,  and  I  gave 
it  to  the  old  Son^,  who  immediately  bored  a  hole  in  it  and  hnng  it 
round  his  neck :  when  I  said,  "  Halloa,  Juggemauth,  you  will  now  be 
**  a  Sepoy  with  your  medal/'  Now,  what  is  the  use  of  exhibiting  in 
1886  India  silver-work,  if  you  are  going  to  tax  these  silver  articles, 
what  will  it  lead  to,  what  else,  than  none  will  be  sent  ?  Is  it  fair  that 
you  should  let  grain  in  to  the  injury  of  these  poor  creatures  and  make 
India  with  its  millions  compete  against  America  with  its  hundreds  and 
keep  out  Indian  silver-work  and  to  keep  the  Goldsmith's  stamp  ?  Is 
that  free  or  fair  trade  ?  To  me  it  seems  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
But  some  will  say,  "  You  must  surely  be  mistaken ;"  indeed  I  am  not, 
for  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  the  facts.  When  I  left  Cuttack  in 
1863  to  rejoin  the  army  in  the  north-west,  the  natives  of  Cuttack  and 
Juggemauth  presented  me  with  a  beautiful  set  of  Cuttack  silver-work, 
now  in  the  Loan  Collection  in  Edinburgh.  It  having  my  name  on  it, 
I  thought  it  would  be  all  right,  **  but,"  the  authority  said,  "  we  must 
tax  it."  «  Tax  what  ?"  "  Tax  you  for  the  silver."  "  Why  ?"  I  said, 
"  It  is  not  for  sale  ;  my  name  is  all  over  it."  No  :  I  had  to  pay  tax:. 
Fortunately  for  me  it  was  by  weight,  and  not  by  value ;  and  being  the  very 
finest  Cuttack  filigree,  I  got  off  very  cheaply,  comparatively  speaking. 
But,  still,  is  that  fair  ?  Is  that  a  '*  mutual  advantage  "?  Look  at  the 
amount  of  silver  jewellery  that  is  now  worn.  Why  should  not  the 
native  jeweller  compete  for  this  ?  Why  should  not  we  treat  the 
natives  of  India  in  this  matter  as  we  would  wish  to  be  treated  with 
our  Manchester  goods.  Only  the  other  day  I  thought  that  that  tax 
was  taken  off :  again  I  brought  home  some  plate  presented  to  me. 
That  plate  happened  to  be  heavy  ;  and  I  had  to  pay  a  fifth  of  its  value 
in  tax  in  this  country.  When  thousands  of  tons  of  Indian  wheat  enter 
Britain  to  the  very  serious  injury  of  the  wheat  trade  of  this  country, 
why  should  there  not  be  an  agricultural  stamp  for  the  Indian  wheat  as 
there  is  at  the  Goldsmith's  Hall  for  the  Indian  plate-silver  or  gold. 
There  is  a  paragraph  in  this  paper  which  the  General  in  reading  left 
out,  I  am  quite  sure  unintentionally.  He  says  on  the  13th  page,  **  The 
incidence  of  taxation  will  still  be  extremely  light — ^probably  not 
exceeding  four  shillings  per  head ;  whilst  wealthy  bankers,  merchants 
and  traders  contribute  but  little  towards  the  exigencies  of  the  State.'* 
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This  is  without  doabt  one  of  the  most  important  questions,  as  regards 
the  financial  difficulties  of  India.  The  real  wealth  of  India,  like  the 
tack  of-  rupees  at  the  Hattras  railway  station,  enjoys  the  protection  of 
the  State,  and  pays  in  nearly  every  case  not  a  penny  towards  the  cost 
of  this  protection,  the  land  has  to  pay  it  all !  and  the  poor  ryot  is 
•driven  to  the  banker,  or  the  money-lender,  when  the  following  often  takes 
"place,  as  those  who  know  anything  about  the  real  wants  of  India  most 
frequently  have  heard  of,  if  they  have  never  seen.  When  one  of  these 
poor  ryois  wants  to  sow  his  field,  and  his  ready  money  is  all  gone  in 
land  tax,  and  the  other  taxes  (of  which,  as  one  of  these  men  said  to 
me,  there  are  so  many  that  the  Government  have  no  names  for  them 
all),  this  helpless  condition  soon  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  money- 
lender, who  at  once  lets  him  know,  he  will  readily  advance  him  what 
he  wants,  the  interest  for  the  money  not  to  be  in  money,  as  he  can 
■only  recover  12  per  cent.,  but  in  grain,  say  from  40  to  50  or  even  60 
seers  for  every  rupee  advanced,  and  he  (the  money-lender)  is  to  be  first 
in  the  harvest  field,  and  have  his  share  first !  Is  it  therefore  to  be 
wondered  at  the  money  value  of  a  good  harvest  finds  its  way  into  the 
wrong  hands,  i.e.,  not  those  which  laboured  for  it,  as  these  poor  creatures 
do,  but  into  those  of  the  calm  sedentary  money-lender,  who  really  thinks 
the  one  aim  of  a  Government  is  to  secure  him  his  usurious  interest  P 
This  state  of  dependence  on  these  money-lenders  really  crushes  the 
life  out  of  these  poor  ryots,  and  truly  their  lot  is  a  hard  one,  and  only 
•equalled  by  their  hard  work  to  live,  and  keep  their  fields  under  suitable 
cultivation.  From  this  distress  among  the  cultivators  we  come  to 
that  of  those  who  may  be  said  to  live  on  the  borders  of  scarcity,  and 
whozn  a  sudden  rise  in  the  price  of  the  food  grains  plunge  into 
famine  with  aU  its  horrors.  And  what  is  to  solve  the  problem  as  far 
BA  these  poor  creatures  are  concerned  ?  Are  the  railways  to  meet  the 
diflficulty,  or  canals  to  avert  it  ?  Neither  in  my  opinion  can  do  this, 
food  grain  alone  can,  and  though  the  canals  may  sujpply  the  grain,  and 
the  railways  may  convey  it,  the  question  is,  can  the  places  from  whence 
the  grain  is  taken  bear  its  removal  without  local  injury  to  the  food 
«upply  ?  The  northern  districts  of  the  Doab  find  the  food  supply  of 
hundreds  of  thousands,  but  how  fares  it  with  those  from  whom  the 
food  is  taken  ?  But  it  is  possible  to  over-do  railways  and  canals,  whHe 
the  latter,  unless  more  scientifically  constructed  than  those  in  the 
Doab,  while  they  without  doubt  supply  the  grain,  by  a  variety  of 
•causes  details  of  which  there  is  not  time  to  enter  into  here.  First 
reduce  the  population,  and  then  debilitate  the  greater  portion  of  the 
semaind^r,  so  that  these  canals  are  far  from  the  universal,  success  they 
4ire  supposed  to  be,  at  least  as  I  have  seen  them  on  the  Ganges  and 
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Jumna.  At  best  both  canals  and  railways,  if  they  prevent  positive 
famine,  produce  general  deamess,  which  if  considerable  derangements 
occur  in  the  rain-fall  over  any  great  tract  of  country,  glide  from 
general  deamess  to  pinching  and  to  privation,  and  then  into  absolute 
famine,  with  the  cry  of  deficiency  of  grain.  The  great  and  unchange- 
able laws  of  nature  cannot  be  ignored  or  interfered  with  with  impunity, 
for  if  food  grain  is  not  in  the  country,  how  can  a  famine  insurance  in 
the  shape  of  silver  buy  it  in  sufficient  quantities.  The  solution  of 
the  problem  seems  to  one  who  has  ridden  through  harvests  capable  of 
feeding  man  and  beast  for  two  years  without  an  acre  being  cultivated 
in  the  meantime,  to  lie  in  the  adaptation  of  the  surplus  of  one  year, 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  another  or  others.  And  he  who  can  work 
out  this  problem  to  a  satisfactory  result,  will  have  done  more  to 
benefit  India,  than  all  the  Famine  Commissioners  who  ever  sat,  or  the- 
blue  and  black  books  ever  written.  Judged  by  results,  is  Orissa  the^ 
better  of  our  rule  ?  When  in  1855,  the  food  of  the  interior  of 
Poona  or  Juggernauth  for  one  month  was  lost  by  floods,  without 
a  perceptible  effect  on  the  grain  market,  and  compare  thia  with 
the  famine  of  eight  years  after,  when  the  day  of  reckoning  came 
for  the  reckless  exportation  I  have  alluded  to  before,  which  tempted 
the  poor  native  to  his  own  destruction,  and  which  delighted  the- 
wife  and  daughters  with  the  silver  bangles,  the  silver  of  which 
they  were  made  when  it  came  fresh  from  the  jeweller  would  have 
provided -them  with  food  at  the  rate  of  one  rupee  for  six  weeks, 
and  when /orcecZ  into  the  market  fed  them  for  only  one  week.  I  have 
said  railways  and  canals  may  be  overdone,  by  this  I  mean,  both  are 
very  expensive  measures,  and  require  a  vast  primary  outlay,  the 
interest  of  which  has  to  be  met  and  here  is  the  point,  how  is  it  to  be- 
metvby  taxation  from  the  land  ?  It  cannot  stand  a  penny  an  acre- 
more  than  what  it  already,  under  various  names,  as  cesses,  taxes,  <S:;c., 
bears.     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  PIYARE  LAL :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — 1 
have  to  thank  General  Cavenagh  for  the  paper  with  which  he  has 
favoured  us  to-day,  and  also  the  speakers  "vvho  have  followed  him,  and 
especially  the  last  gentleman  who  has  laid  before  us  so  fairly  and 
clearly  where  tiie  real  difficulty  lies.  It  does  not  lie  in  the  people  of 
India  not  having  railways  or  canals,  but  in  their  great  want  of 
"plenty."  The  old  native  industries  are  dying  out  from  the  country, 
and  no-  new  ones  are  taking  their  place.  For  what  are  our  bare  neces- 
saries of  life,  we  have  to  fall  back  upon  others,  and  while  only  the 
wealthy  classes  can  afford  to  buy  them,  the  poorer  ones  are  left  quite 
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helpless.  Apart  from  this  qnestion,  I  look  upon  this  meeting  as  a  very 
auspicious  one,  both  for  this  country  and  for  India,  because  meetings 
like  this  are  calculated  to  dispel  the  dark  ignorance  Which  prevails  in 
this  country  regarding  us ;  and  also  to  promote  that  feeling  of  respect 
and  esteem  which  is  the  first  element  of  lasting  friendship  between 
the  two  nations ;  which  by  a  strange  irony  of  fate  are  at  present 
hrought  together  in  India.  For  the  success  of  our  efEorts  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  first  thing  is  that  we  should  understand  each  other  rightly, 
that  we  should  each  of  us  know  the  good  which  we  derive  from  this 
union,  and  the  steps  by  which  that  good  in  future  is  to  be  attained. 
As  has  been  remarked  by  the  author  of  the  paper,  and  by  the  Indian 
gentleman  who  followed  him,  we  no  doubt  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
to  England  for  the  very  many  blessings  which  we  enjoy  through  her.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  blind  myself  to  the  f  act^  that  India  is  a  source 
of  great  strength  and  stability  to  the  English  people.  It  is  not  a  slight 
advantage  for  England  to  be  able  to  fall  back  upon  the  resources  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people,  and  of  a  country  which  in  its 
physical,  and  other  aspects  is  second  to  none  Which  has  come  under  the 
dominion  of  any  one  great  power.  In  various  respects  the  union  of 
India  and  England  cannot  but  produce  good  to  both  nations.  The 
Indians  have  been  noted,  and  rightly  too,  for  many  quaHties  which  the 
western  nations  do  not  possess,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  western 
nations  possess  certain  qualities  which  have  conduced  to  making  them 
what  they  are  at  present*  .  1  hope  in  time  to  come,  that  the  union  of 
these  two  peoples  which  is  in  reality  a  union  of  eastern  and  western 
minds,  a  union  of  races  possessing  opposing  qualities,  may  lead  to 
the  good  o£  both.  My  sincere  hope  is  that  the  English  people  may  do 
everything  in.  their  power  to  cement  this  union  by  treating  us  more 
considerately  than  they  do  at  present*  I  was  surprised  to  read  in  The 
Times,  a  leading  paper  in.  this  metropolis,  that  "  India  was  conquered 
"by  the  sword,  and  by  the  sword  it  must  be  retained.-*  I  was  quite 
horrified  by  this  remark !  Those  who  write  in  that  strain  ought  to 
know  better,  and  if  the  English  people  follow  the  policy  which  that 
article  dictated,  I  must  give  up  all  hope  of  union  and  of  the  consequent 
good ;  but  I  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  the  great  majority,  of  the  English 
people,  especially  those  I  see  around  me,  really  sympathize  with  a 
vastly  different  policy* 

Mr.  A.  K.  CONNELL :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies>  and  gentlemen, — 
In  making  any  attempt  to  compare  the  material  and  moral  advantages 
which  have  accrued  to  India  or  to  England,  it  seems  to  me  that 
on  the  one  side  we  find  that  one  country  has  all  or  nejarly  all  the 
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material  advantages,  and  the  other  conntiy  has,  I  will  not  say  all,  biit 
a  large  proportion  of  the  social  and  moral  advantages,  and,  therefore, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  np  a  very  exact  balance-sheet,  becaase  yon 
are  dealing  with  widely  different  subject-matter,  as  regards  the 
material  advantages,  we  all  know  that  Mr.  John  Bright  has  a  very 
curious  way  of  drawing  up  the  balance-sheet.  He  has  very  fre- 
quently drawn  attention  to  the  supposed  military  burdens  which  India 
imposes  ux>on  us,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  too 
prone  to  leave  out  of  sight  the  enormous  commercial  advantages 
which  India  has  given  us.  As  regards  the  material  burdens  which 
India  imposes  upon  us,  it  always  seems  to  me  with  dile  respect  to  Mr. 
Bright,  that  he  is  remarkably  mistaken,  I  think  that  General 
Gavenagh  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  military  burdens  have  been 
almost  nil,  I  have  every  admiration  for  Mr.  Bright's  services  to  this 
country,  for  his  political  principles  for  his  great  oratorical  powers,  but 
it  always  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  John  Bright,  in  dealing  with  Indian 
matters,  deals  with  them  in  a  most  inaccurate,  and  I  should  say  super- 
ficial manner ;  but  the  great  prestige  he  has  achieved  in  dealing  with 
matters  of  English  politics  makes  -people  somehow  regard  him  as  an 
infallible  authority  in  Indian  matters,  let  us  take  roughly  this 
question  of  material  advantages.  I  need  hardly  call  your  attention 
any  further  to  the  enormous  profits  which  England  gets  from  her 
Indian  trade.  I  saw  a  calculation  from  a  very  high  authority  some 
time  ago  in  The  Times,  that  taking  the  actual  remittances  from  India 
to  England,  including  pensions  and  allowances,  the  profits  on  trade, 
dividends  on  railways,  and  so  oti,  it  must  be  said  that  they  amount  to 
thirty  millions.  Against  that  there  is  really  nothing  to  be  said  as  to 
the  material  burden  upon  England.  I  think  we  miay  simply  drop  that 
side  of  the  subject,  and  say  that  the  enormous  proportion  of  any 
material  advantages  which  exist  accrue  to  England,  then  the  question 
is,  the  more  you  prove  that,  what  are  the  material  advantages  which 
India  receives  from  the  connection  P  '  And  here  I  must  confess  that 
the  more  I  examine  the  question,  the  more  doubtful  I  feel  as  to  the 
immensity  of  those  advantages,  it  is  quite  easy  to  call  attention  to  the 
enormous  growth  of  the  foreigii  trade  of  India  during  the  last  thirty, 
forty,  or  fifty  years,  and  to  compare  the  imports  and  the  exports 
as  they  are  now,  with  the  imports  and  the  exports  as  they 
were  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years  ago;  but,  I  would  ask,  do  people 
sufficiently  consider  that  to  a  large  extent  this  enormous  increase 
of  foreign  trade  is  simply  ^  diversion  of  the  inland  trade  of 
India  into  foi^eign  channels?  Wh^n  we  first  went  to  India  what 
did  we  find?     Did  we  find  that  th6  people  of  India  were  fell  n&kedP 
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Did  we  find  that  they  were  all  starving  P  That  they  had  no  wells  ? 
That  they  had  no  means  of  oommnnication  P  Certainly  not.  The 
one  point  which  struck  the  most  careful  English  observers  at  that 
time— and  you  may  read  the  accoimts  in  the  Blue  Books  of  1813  and 
the  like — ^was  that  the  people  made  nearly  everything  that  they 
wanted  for  themselves.  They  had  their  own  food ;  they  grew  their 
own  cotton ;  they  had  the  hair  o£E  their  goats,  their  camels,  and  the 
like ;  they  had  salt  in  various  parts  of  India,  sometimes  to  be  got  for 
the  mere  trouble  of  scraping  it  up  from  the  ground,  or  they  made  it 
on  the  sea-shore.  And  now  what  happens  P  To  a  large  extent  they 
import  their  salt ;  to  a  very  great  extent  they  import  their  clothes ;  to 
a  certain  extent  they  import  their  metals,  and  their  food  they  still 
grow  themselves.  Do  we  therefore  think  that  because  we  now  import 
their  clothes  and  a  great  proportion  of  their  salt,  and  some  of  their 
metal,  that  therefore  they  are  necessarily  the  richer  P  The  whole 
question  is  whether  the  clothes  they  get  now  are  so  immensely 
superior  and  cheaper  than  those  which  they  used  to  make  themselves, 
that  they  are  all  the  richer  for  the  difference.  I  do  not  myself  believe 
tbat  they  are  any  the  richer  for  this  difference,  and  people  are,  as  I 
8^,  entirely  misled  by  comparing  the  foreign  trade  now  with  that  in 
former  days.  They  ought  to  compare  the  foreign  trade  now  with  the 
whole  internal  trade  of  India  in  past  days.  By  the  internal  trade  I 
do  not  merely  mean  the  trade  going  down  the  great  routes,  but  even 
the  trade  from  village  to  village,  the  selling  of  man  to  his  neighbour, 
and  so  on — the  whole  barter  which  went  on  throughout  that  vast 
continent.  Then  of  course  I  am  referred,  as  I  always  am  referred,  to 
the  railways  of  India.  I  have  had  so  many  passage  of  arms  in  this 
room,  or  in  the  meetings  of  this  Association,  with  various  people,  that 
I  rather  feel  diffident  in  alluding  to  the  subject  again ;  but  I  find  on 
page  12  of  this  paper  that  General  Cavenagh  still  asserts  that  the 
Indian  railways  pay  5 '37  per  cent.  I  say,  and  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  still  repeat,  that  that  is  inaccurate.  If  General  Cavenagh 
will  get  the  Report  of  the  East  India  Railways  Committee  and  turn 
that  over,  he  will  find  that  certain  figures  which  I  have  before  brought 
forward  in  this  Association  are  there  not  only  proved  to  be  correct, 
but  that  my  estimates  are  much  too  small.  It  is  there  asserted,  that 
to  the  capital  employed  in  building  the  Indian  railways,  State  and 
guaranteed,  you  have  to  add  the  sum  of  forty-one  millions  sterling  to 
cover  various  items,  such  as  loss  by  exchange  on  capital  transactions, 
interest  paid  out  of  ordinary  revenues,  and  the  like,  and  that  if  com- 
pound interest  is  charged  on  that  sum,  you  have  to  add  another  sum 
of  thirty«>one  millions  sterling ;  therefore  we  get  the  sum  of  seventy- 
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two  millions  sterling  to  be  added  to  the  capital  account  borrowed,  in 
order  to  give  a  true  balance-sbeet ;  and  I  say,  adding  that  to  the 
capital  account,  and  adding  it  as  you  ought  to  add  it,  as  your  English 
railways  add  it— for  all  the  English  railways  had  to  pay  interest  out 
of  capital  when  they  were  originally  built — the  returns  are  not  any- 
where  near  5*37  per  cent.,  but  they  are  much  more  nearly  3|  or  the 
like,  and  that  some  railways  only  pay  2  per  cent.  Then  again  I  am 
referred  to  irrigation  works.  Well,  I  do  not  deny  that  some  of  the 
irrigation  works,  especially  those  in  Madras,  have  been  very  successful ; 
but  when  General  Cavenagh  refers  especially  to  the  Soane  Canal  as 
having  been  a  very  successful  work,  I  should,  like  to  join  issue  with 
him  on  that  point,  and  refer  him  again  to  the  report  of  Colonel  Haig, 
the  engineering  officer  in  charge  of  that  canal  in  1877.  The  report 
appears  in  Appendix  5  of  the  Famine  Commissioners'  Report,  and  in 
that  it  will  be  found  that  that  canal  does  not  pay  the  interest  on 
capital  e'xpended,  but — what  is  a  much  more  important  point — that  it 
has  actually  been  constructed  in  a  country  which  is  admittedly  a 
country  where  wells  can  be  made  and  have  been  made,  and  that  that 
canal  was  built  in  such  a  way  that  those  wells  were  actually  drained 
of  their  water  and  had  to  be  disused.  I  say  that  is  absolute  waste  of 
skill,  and  money,  and  engineering  ability,  and  that  to  mention  such 
cases  is  to  mention  matters  for  which  we  ought  to  take  no  credit,  but 
matters  which  ought  to  make  us  very  careful  how  we  spend  money 
which  has  to  be  paid  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Indian  taxpayers. 
Further,  I  see  on  page  13,  *'  it  may  fairly  be  anticipated  that  railways 
"  and  telegraph  lines  will  yield  a  steadily  increasing  profit."  There, 
again,  I  think  that  people  may  find  themselves  disagreeably  dis- 
appointed, for  it  is  only  during  the  last  few  years,  owing  to  the 
favourable  condition  of  the  Indian  wheat  trade,  that  these  great 
profits  have  been  earned;  and  now,  as  everyone  knows  who  has 
studied  the  accounts,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  falling-off  in  the  receipts 
on  Indian  railways  to  the  amount  of  perhaps  three-quarters  of  a 
million  sterling  for  this  year.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  more  one  goes 
into  these  points  of  the  supposed  material  advantages  to  India,  the 
more  doubt  one  has ;  but  on  the  other  hand  one  must  admit  that  there 
ifl,  no  doubt,  this  security  of  person  and  of  property.  We  have  what 
has  been  called  the  great  Roman  peace  in  India,  and  of  course  in 
consequence  of  that  peace  there  is  to  be  found  a  certain  improvement 
in  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  the  country ;  but,  putting  these 
advantages  against  the  material  burdens,  as  it  seems  to  me,  which 
we  have  imposed  upon  India  by  our  policy,  or  the  material  dis- 
advantages which  have  accrued  to  India  from  our  policy,  we  mnst 
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always  ask  ourselves  the  question  whether  any  moral,  social,  or 
political  advantages  which  India  has  are  not  too  dearly  paid  for  ? 
That  is  a  most  serious  consideration.  You  may  spend  any  amount 
of  money,  in  the  hope  that  you  are  going  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  people.  But,  after  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  sources  of 
improvement  in  a  nation's  life  lie  very  deep,  and  that  they  must,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  depend  upon  themselves,  and  not  upon  the  help  of 
any  Government.  But  whether  you  take  the  most  favourable  view 
as  to  the  material  advantages  which  India  derives  from  England,  or 
an  unfavourable  view,  or  whatever  view  you  take  of  the  moral  and 
political  advantages  which  India  gets  from  England  or  England  from 
India,  I  think  we  must  all  be  agreed  that  the  bonds  between  India 
and  England  are  remarkably  close,  and  that  no  man  who  could  have 
any  pretensions  to  the  name  of  a  statesman  would  ever  propose  to 
suddenly  break  those  bonds ;  and  it  seems  tb  me  that  the  dangers 
which  really  at  present  await  those  close  relations  between  India  and 
England  are  of  two  sorts,  and  they  are  the  dangers  which  arise  in  all 
empires — ^first,  the  financial  danger;  and,  secondly,  the  political  or 
administrative  danger.  The  financial  danger  is  a  very  great  one  at 
present :  there  is  a  certain  pressure  on  the  part  of  various  bodies  in 
England  to  increase  the  foreign  debt  of  India  without  reference  to  all 
the  consequences  of  that  debt,  and  without  reference  to  the  possibility 
of  it  entailing  larger  and  heavier  taxation.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  the  political  or  administrative  danger.  I  think  no  one  who  has 
studied  the  history  of  any  empire  can  fail  to  see  that  the  most 
important  point  to  be  considered  is  the  familiarization  of  the  subdued 
or  native  or  conquered  classes — use  whichever  term  you  please — with 
public  affairs ;  and  any  policy  which  tends  to  keep  the  leading  classes 
from  a  share  in  the  government  of  their  own  country  and  to  increase 
the  numbers  of  alien  administrators,  seems  to  me  to  be  fraught  with 
the  most  enormous  danger.  I  hold.  Sir,  that  we  must  steadily  pursue 
the  policy  of  discovering  means  whereby  the  natives  of  India  may  be 
admitted  to  the  service  of  their  country. 

General  Sir  ORPEUR  CAVENAGH :  I  presume  that,  as  usual, 
I  am  expected  to  make  some  reply  to  the  remarks  that  have  fallen 
from  the  several  speakers,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  detain  you,  and  my 
observations  shall  be  short.  In  the  first  place,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Association,  I  can  assure .  the  gentleman  who  expressed  a  wish  that 
we  should  disseminate,  as  far  as  possible,  amongst  the  working  classes 
of  England  the  information  that  has  been  brought  before  you  to-day, 
that  we  will  willingly  accept  his  offer,  and  that  any  application  he 
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may  make  for  copies  of  tlie  paper  will  be  complied  with  to  the  utmost 
possible  extent.  Mr.  Foggo  complains  that,  np  to  the  present,  natives 
of  India  have  not  been  placed  upon  a  perfect  equality  with  Englishmen 
as  regards  entrance  to  the  Civil  Service.  He  must  remember  that 
Brome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  and  I  may  mention  that  the  suggestion 
of  granting  a  certain  number  of  scholarships  to  natives,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  enjoy  an  English  education  and  compete  with 
Englishmen  on  a  more  equal  footing,  emanated  from  myself  in  a 
note  to  the  late  Sir  John  Kaye,  when  the  question  of  the  admission 
of  natives  into  the  Covenanted  Service  was  first  mooted.  Mr.  Settna 
raised  up  a  phantom  for  the  purpose  of  knocking  it  down  again.  I 
have  not  stated  that  the  members  of  the  weaker  races  of  India  were 
not  qualified  to  be  employed  as  administrators  under  our  rule.  If  he 
had  read  the  paper  a  little  more  carefully  he  would  have  seen  that  I 
asserted  that  if  that  rule  were  to  cease  they  would  not  rise  to  power- 
Anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  people  of  India  must  be  perfectly 
well  aware  that  the  grand  old  races  of  the  Rajputs,  the  Bohillas,  the 
Sikhs,  and  others  in  the  North-West  of  Hindustan,  would  ne^er 
submit  to  be  ruled  by  the  nations  of  the  south.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  what  they  are  fitted  for  under  our  administration,  but  what  would 
happen  in  the  event  of  its  withdrawal.  The  want  of  sympathy,  to 
which  he  alluded,  between  Europeans  and  natives,  is  much  to  be 
regretted.  Of  course,  to  some  extent  it  is  owing  to  the  differences 
in  our  social  customs;  but  in  some  respects  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
natives  themselves.  How  often  has  a  friendly  visit  been  afterwards 
made  the  means  of  leading  outsiders  to  suppose  that  undue  influence 
had  been  acquired  ?  Therefore  men  in  high  positions  are  naturally 
chary  of  seeing  as  much  of  their  native  friends  as  they  would  other- 
wise feel  disposed  to  do.  As  a  young  soldier,  I  occupied  no  position 
which  could  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  keep  aloof  from  natives, 
and,  therefore,  mixed  with  them  most  freely ;  and  I  know  that  many 
of  the  best  of  my  native  friends  fully  recognized  the  obstacles  to  their 
being  on  the  same  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Civil  Officials.  Certainly 
before  the  Mutiny  none  could  accuse  British  military  officers  of  any 
want  of  sympathy  with  their  men,  for  we  know  that  hundreds  of  them 
lost  their  lives  because  they  would  not  believe  that  their  soldiers  oould 
be  disloyal.  It  is  possible  that  that  feeling  does  not  now  obtain  to 
the  same  degree,  for  confidence  once  destroyed  is  not  easily  renewed ; 
but  though  I  have  not  been  in  India  for  many  years,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  in  all  the  best  regiments  the  old  cordial 
good  feeling  between  all  ranks  again  exists.  Mr.  Pringle  referred 
to  the  fact  of  their  being  a  want  of  reciprocity  between  India  and 
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England.  PerHaps  lie  may  not  be  aware  that  this  Association  has 
done  its  best  to  biing  abont  the  reciprocity  he  desires,  and  that  a 
deputation  waited  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  nrge  the 
remission  of  the  duty  on  gold  and  silver  plate,  but  notwithstanding 
that  Sir  Geo.  Balfour  was  kind  enough  to  assist  us  by  every  means  in 
his  power,  our  pleading  did  not  prove  successful,  although  I  trust 
eventually  we  may  gain  our  cause.  Mr.  Connell  has  alluded  to  the 
question  of  railways ;  we  are  acquainted  with  his  views  on  that  subject, 
as  a  short  time  since  he  read  an  able  paper  before  this  Association. 
The  advantages  of  railways  and  canals  is  of  course  a  vexed  question, 
upon  which  there  may  be  very  great  difEerences  of  opinion,  but  at  this 
hour  I  am  not  prepared  to  re-open  a  long  discussion,  and  would  simply 
remark  that  Mr.  Connell  is  of  the  school  which  considers  a  bullock- 
cart  far  better  than  a  railway  carriage.  With  regard  to  his  observa- 
tions relative  to  the  Soane  Canal,  I  have  not  referred  to  it  as  a 
profitable  undertaking  in  a  financial  sense ;  my  remark,  which  was 
based  on  a  public  report,  was  confined  to  the  results  experienced  in  a  time 
of  famine  ;  the  percentages  of  receipts  from  railways  have  been  taken 
from  the  last  return  published  by  the  India  Office,  and  I  could  not 
quote  any  higher  authoiity.  I  have  now  to  return  you  my  most 
sincere  thanks  for  the  very  kind  manner  in  which  you  have  received 
my  paper. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — Whatever  differences 
of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  some  parts  of  the  paper,  I  am  sure  we  have 
had  a  very  interesting  discussion.  I  think  the  paper  is  well  suited  to 
form  the  foundation  of  an  enlarged  important  State  Paper  connected 
with  India.  At  all  events,  I  am  sure  you  will  do  me  the  kindness  to 
accord  hearty  thanks  to  General  Sir  Orfcur  Cavenagh  for  the  honour 
and  good  service  he  has  done  us. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  TAYLER  (of  Patna),  seconded  the  proposal, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Qeneral  Sir  ORFEUR  CAVENAGH :  I  have  to  thank  you  for 
the  expression  of  your  thanks ;  but  I  have  also  to  call  upon  upon  you 
to  fulfil  a  duty.  I  am  sure  not  one  of  you  but  must  be  well  aware  of 
the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to.  Sir  George  Balfour,  not  only  for  the 
time  he  has  given  us,  but  also  for  the  very  instructive  and  authoritative 
remarks  with  which  he  opened  this  meeting.  I  therefore  move  "  that 
"  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  accorded  to  Sir  George  Balfour ;"  I 
am  sure  the  resolution  will  be  carried  unanimously. 
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Mr.  W.  MARTIAN"  WOOD  :  I  have  mQch  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
motion.  Sir  George  Balfour  is  one  of  our  oldest  Vice-presidents,  and 
has  always  proved  himself  ready  to  assist  us  both  here  and  in  Parliament. 
I  may  just  take  this  opportunity  of  referring  back  to  that  meeting  of 
1870,  when  our  friend,  Mr.  William  Tayler,  one  of  our  most  steady  and 
steadfast  friends,  took  a  considerable  part,  with  Sir.  Charles  Trevelyan. 
That  large  and  influential  meeting  passed  a  resolution,  which  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  subject,  and  that  resulted 
in  the  appointment  of  the  large  Committee  on  Indian  Finance  which 
sat  in  1872  and  1873.  That  Committee  was  the  result  of  a  meeting  of 
this  Association.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  right  that  I  should  say  that 
our  friend,  Mr.  William  Tayler,  took  a  considerable  part  in  that 
meeting,  and  in  pushing  through  the  resolution  to  its  practical 
conclusion.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  and  after  a  brief  response 
by  the  Chairman,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


MEMORIAL  AND  DEPUTATION  TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  DUFFERIN,  k.p., 
G.C.B.,  Q.C.M.G.,  &c.,  &c.,  VICEROY  DESIGNATE  OF  INDIA. 

On  Thursday,  November  6th,  1884,  His  Excellency  The  Earl  of 
DufEerin  received  at  Brown's  Hotel,  Dover  Street,  a  deputation 
from  the  Council  of  the  East  India  Association,  including  General 
Sir  Orfeur  Cavenagh  (Chairman),  the  Rajah  Rampal  Singh  (Vice- 
Chairman),  Mr.  Roper  Lethbridge,  c.i.e.,  Rev.  J.  Long,  Mr.  C. 
W.  Arathoon,  Captain  W.  C.  Palmer,  Mr.  Ardeshir  Kavasjee  Settna, 
Mr.  W.  Martin  Wood,  and  Mr.  W.  Hamilton  Burn  (Secretary). 
In  presenting  the  Memorial  of  the  Association,  General  Sir  Orfeur 
Cavenagh  pointed  out  that  they  were  a  body  formed  solely  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  the  great  Empire  over  which 
His  Excellency  had  been  called  upon  to  preside.  He  need  not  say 
that  those  interests  they  had  deeply  at  heart,  and  they  were,  therefore, 
desirous,  before  His  Excellency  lef  fc  England,  to  express  their  sincere 
gratification  at  his  lordship's  appointment  as  Viceroy  and  Governor- 
General,  and  to  wish  him  God-speed  in  his  new  career.  They  knew 
that  his  lordship's  time  must  be  fully  occupied,  and  that  it  was  too 
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valuable  to  admit  of  their  encroaoliing  upon  it  by  entering  into  any 
discussion  or  urging  their  own  views  with  respect  to  any  of  the  great 
questions  connected  with  the  government  of  India ;  but  to  enable  his 
lordship  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  task  they  were  endeavouring  to 
fulfil,  they  had  ventured  to  bring  to  his  notice  some  of  the  few  subjects 
which  had  recently  engaged  their  attention  in  public  discussion,  and 
which  they  commended  to  his  earnest  consideration.  They  were  well 
aware  of  the  arduous  nature  of  the  duties  which  His  Excellency 
would  be  called  upon  to  discharge,  but  they  believed  that  friendly 
interest  in  one's  work  and  friendly  sympathy  with  one's  labours  often 
lightened  the  heaviest  tasks,  they  rejoiced,  therefore,  to  feel  assured 
that  his  lordship  would  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome  in  India,  whUst 
he  carried  with  him  the  best  wishes  of  all  parties  and  classes  in  this 
country.  In  presenting  the  address  of  the  Association,  he  could 
honestly  assert  that  no  congratulations  could  be  more  cordial  or  more 
heartfelt  than  those  of  that  body  of  which  he  had  the  honour  to  be 
Chairman.  The  Rajah  Bampal  Singh  followed  in  the  same  strain, 
alluding  to  the  members  present  as  representing  a  great  variety  of 
opuiion,  but  of  one  mind  and  opinion  in  seeking  the  welfare  of  India, 
and  in  congratulating  his  lordship  on  his  appointment  as  Viceroy. 
The  Memorial  was  as  follows : — 

My  Lord, 

The  East  India  Association,  a  body  perfectly  free  from  party 
bias,  and  including  members  of  every  shade  of  political  opinion, 
having  for  their  sole  object  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  all  classes 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  India,  by  inducing  full  and  impartial 
discussion  of  every  question  connected  with  the  advancement  of  the 
prosperity  of  our  Eastern  Empire,  in  desiring  to  offer  their  sincere 
congratulations  upon  your  appointment  to  the  office  of  Viceroy  and 
Governor- General,  as  opening  a  wide  field  for  the  further  display  of 
those  high  qualities,  for  which,  in  the  discharge  of  the  varied  and 
important  duties  with  which  you  have  hitherto  been  entrusted,  your 
Lordship  has  been  pre-eminently  distinguished,  would,  at  the  same 
time,  beg  to  take  the  opportunity  of  bringing  under  your  considera- 
tion the  following  subjects,  which,  among  others,  have  recently 
engaged  their  attention. 

1.  The  extension  of  the  railway  system  and  the  construction  of 
works  of  irrigation  and  inland  navigation  with  a  view  not  only  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  severe  famines  by  which  large  Provinces 
have  been  desolated,  and  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects  have  perished, 
but  also  to  enable  India  to  enter  upon  a  fair  footing  into  competition 
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with  other  countries  for  the  supply  of  many  of  the  staple  commodities 
of  which  her  soil  and  climate  permit  the  bountiful  production. 

2.  The  abolition  of  the  duty  on  gold  and  silver  plate  and  the 
general  encouragement  of  native  manufactures. 

3.  The  removal  of  race  antagonism  by  the  promotion  of  social 
intercourse  between  Europeans  and  Natives,  and  the  dilhision  of 
information  as  to  the  mutual  advantages  to  be  derived  irom  the  connec* 
tion  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Asiatic  Empire. 

4.  The  formation  of  agricultural  banks. 

5.  The  general  introduction  of  the  principles  of  municipal 
government. 

6.  The  position  of  the  poorer  members  of  the  European  and 
Eurasian  community  and  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  labour 
in  procuring  employment. 

7.  The  conditions  under  which  admission  to  the  Covenanted  and 
Statutory  Civil  Service  is  obtained. 

8.  The  organization  of  the  Native  Army  and  the  expediency  of 
offering  suitable  openings  for  advancement  to  Native  Officers. 

The  Association  venture  to  hope  that  you  may  be  pleased  to 
allow  copies  of  their  papers  to  be  from  time  to  time  transmitted  for 
your  perusal,  and  in  conclusion  would  express  an  earnest  wish  that, 
in  the  execution  of  the  weighty  task  you  have  now  undertaken,  your 
labours  may  be  crowned  with  complete  success. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

ORFEUR  CAYENAGH,  Ghairman. 

On  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  East  India  Association. 

Srd  November,  1884. 

His  Excellency  concluded  the  interview  by  assuring  the  deputation 
that  he  would  give  early  and  careful  attention  to  the  various  subjects 
raised  in  the  Memorial. 
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A   NEW  MAGAZINE   INTENDED   TO   GIVE    EXPEESSION 
TO   THE   PUBLIC   OPINION   OF  INDIA. 


There  are  in  England  large  classes  willing  and  anxions  to  do 
justice  to  India.  But  they  find  it  very  difficult  to  know  how  to  act. 
They  complain  that  Indian  questions  are  intricate  ;  that  the  opinions 
of  official  experts  are  contradictory ;  and  that  the  people  of  India  are 
dumh,  and  do  not  give  expression  to  their  needs.  This  defect  it  is 
now  desired  to  remedy,  by  publishing  monthly  in  Bombay  a  magazine 
somewhat  similar  in  nature  to  Public  Opiniofi  in  England,  which  will 
provide  a  compendium  of  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  the  Native 
journals  throughout  India  on  the  leading  topics  of.  the  day.  It  is 
hoped  that  The  Voice  of  India  will  thus  give  forth  a  clear  sound, 
interpreting  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  and  making  known 
the  true  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  In  dian  people. 

The  Magazine  will  advocate  no  views  of  its  own.  It  will  seek 
only  to  reflect  with  care  and  accuracy  the  opinions  set  forth  in  the 
Native  Press.  The  Indian  people  are  naturally  docile  and  con- 
servative ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  writing  thus  brought  before  the 
English  public  will  be  found  to  be  characterized  by  a  knowledge  of 
facts,  and  generally  by  practical  good  sense  and  moderation.  It  is 
a  policy  of  prudence  no  less  than  of  justice  to  give  their  grievances 
a  fair  constitutional  hearing.  Those  attached  to  the  British  rule 
cannot  do  better  service  than  by  supplying  accurate  information  as 
to  Native  customs,  feelings,  and  even  prejudices.  Accordingly  it  is 
hoped  that  this  publication  will  be  welcomed  by  all  Members  of 
Parliament  desirous  of  dealing  with  Indian  questions,  and  that  the 
facts  thus  brought  together  in  a  convenient  form  will  be  of  value  to 
journalists  and  other  public  writers.  It  is  specially  desired  to  bring 
the  Magazine  before  the  public  in  Clubs,  Reading-rooms,  Libraries,  and 
Institutes  throughout  England,  with  a  view  to  promote  a  sustained 
and  intelligent  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  Indian  Empire,  com- 
prising, as  it  does,  200  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects. 
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ONLY  LEGAL  PUBLICATION  IN  INDIA, 

WHICH 
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SOLK  MANUPACTUlUGit, 

J.  T.   DAVENPORT,  33,  GKEAJT 
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Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest 
Arrowroot, 

BROWN  &POLSON$  CORN  FLOUR 

Is  a  Household  Requisite  of  Constant  Utility 

FOE  THE  NURSERY,  THE  FAMILY  TABLE,  and  the  SICK  ROOM. 


Note. — Unlike  many  other  Corn  Flours,  this  bears  the  Name  of  its  Manufacturers, 

who  offer  the  guarantee  of  their  long-established  reputation 

for  its  uniformly  superior  quality. 

LAMPLOUGH'S 

PYRETIC     SALINE. 

Effervescing  i:  Tcuteleu;  most  Invigorating,  Vitalising  4r  RefreiJdng. 
Gives  instant  relief  in  Headachr,  Sea  or  Bilious  Sickness,  Indigestion,  CoN8TI^A> 
TiON,  Lassitude,  Heartbuem,  Fsvbbibh  ColdSv  and  prevents  and  quicklx  relieves  or 
cures  the  worst  form  of  TYPHUS.  SCARLET,  JUNGLE,  and  other  FEVERS, 
Prickly  Heat,  Shall  Pox,  Measles.  Eruptive  or  Skin  Complaints,  and  varioiu 
other  Altered  Conditions  of  the  Blood.  The  cure  for  Cholera  and  preventive  of  Dysentery. 


DR.  MORGAN:—"  It  famishes  the bleod  with  its 
most  saline  constituents.'* 

DB.  TUKLEY :— '*  I  fonnd  it  act  as  a  specific,  in 
my  experience  and  family,  in  the  w»rst  form  of 
Scarlet  Fever,  no  other  medicine  being  required." 

DR.  SPARKS  (Government  Medical  Inspector  of 
jfmigrants  for  the  Port  of  London}  writes:— "I 


have  great  pleasure  in  bearing  ray  cordial  testimony 
to  its  efScacy  in  the  treatment  <if  many  of  the  ordl> 
nary  and  chronic  t'oiinK  of  Gastric  Complaints,  and 
othiT  forms  of  Febrile  Dyspepsia." 

DR.  J.  W.  DOWSING:— •*  I  used  it  in  the  treat- 
ment of  forty-two  cases  of  Yellow  Fever,  and  I  am 
happy  to  state  I  never  lost  a  single  case." 


A  systematic  course  prevents  and  cures  obstinate  Costiveness.    Notice  my  Name  and  Trade  Mark. 
In  Patent  Glass-stoppercd  BotUes,  28  6d>  4s  6d,  lis,  and  2l8  each. 

H.  LAMPLOUOH,  Consulting  Chemist  113,  Holbom,  London,  RC. 
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THE  AGE  OF  COMPETITION    FOR  THE  INDIAN   CIVIL  SERVICE. 

PAPER  BY 

A.  K.  SETTNA,  ESQ.,   OF  BOMBAY, 
BEAD  AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  ASSOCUTION, 

ON  MONDAY,  JANUARY  19th,  1885. 
WILFBID    SOAWBN    BLUNT,  Esq.,  in  the   ohaib. 


A  HEBTiNG  of  the  members  and  friends  of  the  East  India  Association 
was  held  on  Monday  afternoon,  Jannary  19th,  1885,  in  the  Exeter 
Hall  Council  Chamber,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  paper  by 
A.  K.  Settna,  Esq.,  of  Bombay,  on  "  The  Age  of  Competition  for  the 
"  Indian  Civil  Service.*' 

Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt,  Esq.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  amongst 
those  present  were  the  following  : — ^Lady  Anne  Blunt ;  Lord  Stanley 
of  Adderley ;  Lord  Wentworth ;  Sir  Bowland  Knyvet  Wilson,  Bart. ; 
Major- General  G.  Bum ;  Major-General  B.  M.  Macdonald  ;  Lieut.- 
Colonel  P.  T.  French ;  Captain  T.  S.  Boileau ;  Captain  W.  C.  Palmer ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  q.o.  ;  Rev.  J.  Long;  Mr.  M.  Abdool  Majid; 
Mr.  0.  W.  Arathoon ;  Mr.  W,  M.  BeU ;  Mr.  M.  M.  Bhownuggree ; 
Mr.  Umar  Buksh;  Mr.  Ardeshir  Burjorji  Master;  Mr.  A.  H. 
CampbelU  Dr.  G.  B.  Clark;  Mr.  A.  K.  ConneU;  Mr.  W- J.  Cooper; 
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Mr.  T.  Duncan  (Bombay)  ;  Mr,  P.  W.  Dutt ;  Mr.  K.  B.  Dutt;  Miss 
Bade ;  Mrs.  Fisclier ;  Mr.  George  Foggo  ;  Dr.  N.  B.  Gandevia ;  Mr.  H. 
F.  Gurmonprey ;  Miss  Minnie  Harle ;  Miss  M.  Harle ;  Mr.  William 
Hodgson ;  Mr.  Edward  Hope :  Mr.  Edmnnd  Gibbs  Kimber ; 
Mr.  Knmmddin ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Modi ;  Mr.  N.  J.  Moola ;  Mr.  Magnns  Mowat 
(Bombay)  ;  Miss  Noel ;  Mr.  Piyare  Lai ;  Mr.  S.  Robertson ;  Sardar 
Krishna  Singh  Kapnr ;  Mr.  Alfred  D.  Sannders  (Bombay)  ;  Mr.  John 
Shaw  (Madras)  ;  Miss  A.  M.  Taylor ;  Mr.  A.  Yahid  ;  Mrs.  Weare ; 
Mr.  C.  N.  Wood;  Mr.  W.  Martin  Wood;  Dr.  Yosnf  Ali  Khan 
(Punjab)  ;  Mr.  W.  Hamilton  Bum  (Secretary). 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — In  opening  the 
proceedings  this  afternoon,  I  wish  first  of  all  to  express  my  thanks  to 
the  Committee  of  the  East  India  Association  for  having  done  me  the 
honour  of  asking  me  to  preside  to-day.  I  feel  the  honour  done  me 
more  because  my  experience  of  India  is  of  a  recent  date,  and,  though  I 
yield  not  even  to  the  oldest  member  of  this  Association  in  the  interest 
1  take  in  Indian  afiairs,  yet  I  am  quite  aware  that  my  knowledge  is 
only  that  of  a  beginner,  and  that,  therefore,  I  have  not  all  the  technical 
requirements  of  one  who  should  be  asked  to  preside  on  so  important  an 
occasion.  However,  I  have  certain  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  in 
being  personally  acquainted  with  our  friend,  Mr.  Settna,  who  is  going 
to  read  the  paper  to-day.  My  acquaintance  with  him  began  last  year, 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Committee  formed  to  support  Lord 
Ripon  in  his  policy,  and  I  have  since  had  the  advantage  of  seeing 
him  a  good  deal.  However,  I  need  not  say  very  much  about  Mr.  Settna, 
because  I  believe  he  is  known  to  all  of  yoi;i.  He  has  been  in  England 
for  three  years,  and  he  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  rising  of  the 
young  Indian  gentlemen  who  have  been  studying  here  and  who  are 
ultimately  to  go  back  to  their  country  to  help  to  govern  it.  Another 
advantage  is  that  during  my  recent  journey  in  India  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  this  very  subject  of  the  age  at  wl^ch  Civil 
Servants  should  go  up  for  examination  with  most  of  the  leading- 
reformers,  both  English  and  native,  in  India,  and  therefore  I  am  able 
to  speak  with  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  opinions  as  they  are  held  in 
India,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  friend  Mr.  Settna  will  expound 
those  ftilly  in  the  paper  which  he  is  going  to  read.  With  regard  to 
the  matter  that  is  to  be  treated  to-day,  I  think  it  is  very  fortunate  that 
Mr.  Settna  should  not  have  had  the  opportunity  which  I  believe  he 
sought  last  summer  of  bringing  forward  this  question  before  the 
Association.  I  understand  that  he  had  hoped  to  give  his  lecture  last 
summer,  but  it  was  delayed  for  various  reasons,  and  I  think  he  can 
only  congratulate  himself  on  its  having  been  delayed.   Last  summer  the 
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excitement  and  agitation  which  had  been  got  up  by  the  press  against 
Lord  Bipon's  policy  had  very  much  prejudiced  all  English. opiniqn 
on  the  subject  of  reform  in  general  in  India,  au4  I  think  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  to  have  called  public  attention  in  any  forcible 
manner  to  the  need  of  a  change  of  the  sort  that  we  are  going  to 
discuss  this  eveniug.  I  fancy  even  the  India  office  was  influenced  by  this 
agitation,  and  it  would  seem  that  that  may,  in  part,  account  for  Lord 
Kimberley  having  declined  to  re-open  a  discussion  on  this  question  of 
the  age  for  the  examination  of  Civil  Servants.  Now,  on  the  contrary, 
after  the  astonishing  evidence  of  the  success  of  Lord  Bipon's  adminisi- 
tration  and  ideas  in  India — (Hear,  hear) — I  consider  that  English 
opinion  will  be  far  more  open  and  ready  to  admit  the  idea  of  progress 
sive  change  in  India  than  it  was  six  months  ago.  At  the  present 
moment  no  one  can  say,  without  violating  facts  that  are  patent  to  al^, 
that  Ripon's  policy  in  India  of  encouragement  to  native  progress  and 
advance  in  taking  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  country  has 
not  been  an  immense  success.  Six  months  ago  there  was  an  idea 
that .  it  had  produced  disloyalty  in  India.  It  was  thought,  that 
because  there  was  an  immense  agitation  in  the  country, 
therefore  the  country  was  disloyal.  The  wonderful  demonstra- 
tions made  within  the  last  two  months  in  India  towards  Lord 
Ripon,  and  the  great  display  of  loyalty  which  has  been  evoked 
by  his  farewell  progress  has  emphatically  demonstrated  that  that 
fear  was  unfounded;  and  I  believe,  therefore,  that  at  the  present 
moment,  Englishmen  would  be  far  more  willing  than  they  were  before 
to  adopt  ideas  which  are  in  accordance  with  Lord  Bipon's  policy. 
"With  regard  to  the  particular  subject  of  the  paper  which  is  going  to 
be  read  to-day,  I  think  it  especially  interesting,  because  it  touches  the 
real  vital  point  of  reform  in  all  Indian  matters.  When  we  set  to  work 
to  bring  about  reforms  in  England,  it  has  been  generally  Understood 
by  all  the  Liberal  party,  and  the  party  that  wished  reform,  that  Ijhe 
first  thing  to  reform  was  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  therefore  all 
efforts  were  concentrated  on  that,  and  when  the  House  of  Commons 
was  reformed,  it  was  considered  that  other  reforms  would  naturally 
come.  Now,  in  India,  where  there  is  no  House  of  Commons,  the  one 
centre  of  authority,  and  which  corresponds  more  or  less  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  is  the  Civil  Service.  It  is  the  one  autocratic  legislative 
body  of  the  country ;  it  alone  can  bring  forward  reforms  or  carry  them 
through ;  it  is  entirely  irresponsible,  and  has  all  the  authority  in  its 
hands.  Therefore,  if  you  want  real  reforms  in  India,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it  that  the  first  thing  of  all  to  reform. is  the  'Civil  Service.    Now 
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Una  point  of  age  of  admission  to  the  Civil  Service,  although  it  may 
seem  to  people  who  have  not  studied  the  question,  to  be  a  not  very 
importaoit  matter,  really  involves  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of 
reform  in  the  country.  Until  facilities  are  given  for  the  admission  of 
the  natives  of  India  to  full  equality  in  government  with  the  English 
in  India,  there  will  be  no  real  reform  in  any  direction.  There  will  be 
small  changes,  but  real  progress  will  hardly  be  expected.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  point  to  be  considered  is  one  of  such  lai^e  import- 
•ance.  For  my  own  part,  I  consider  that  the  way  in  which  India  is 
governed  by  the  Civil  Service  fails  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Civil  Service,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  so  very  close  a  Service 
that  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  all  close  corporations  in  being  very 
slow  to  move  in  any  direction  which  is  at  all  opposed,  or  which  seems 
to  be  at  all  opposed,  to  its  own  interests ;  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Service  should  be  changed  in  the  mode  of  its  com- 
position. There  is  a  second  reason  which,  I  think,  is  quite  equally 
important,  and  perhaps  to  many  will  appear  even  more  urgent,  and 
that  is  the  financial  reason.  The  present  system  of  governing  India 
is  enormously  costly,  and  what  will  eventually  force  on  reform,  if 
nothing  else  does,  wiU  be  the  financial  crisis  which  must  come.  At 
present  India  is  governed  rather  on  the  system  of  a  farm  which  has 
been  managed  by  some  very  expensive  Scotch  bailiffs ;  it  may  be 
wonderfully  well  governed ;  everything  may  be  in  extremely  good 
order ;  the  farm  may  be  well  let  and  the  farm  buildings  excellently 
kept ;  but  everything  is  done  a  little  too  well,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  debt  keeps  on  increasing,  and  the  country  cannot  afford  the 
expense  of  the  great  machinery  of  administration  which  is  put  to  work 
t6  govern  it.  This  is  the  financial  reason  that  demands  reform  in  the 
Indian  Civil  Service ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  that  can  be  brought 
about  will  be  by  the  gradual  transfer  of  the  work  of  administration  in 
all-  the  lower  branches  from  Englishmen,  who  are  the  most  expensive 
material  of  administration,  to  natives  who  are  far  cheaper,  because 
they  are  the  indigenous  material  of  the  country.  I  have  no  wish  to  enter 
further  into  the  particular  question  which  is  going  to  be  raised  by 
Mr.  Settna  in  his  paper.  I  leave  it  to  him  to  develop  the  arguments 
which  he  uses  on  this  special  point,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  he  will  do  full  justice  to  them:  I  now  beg  to  introduce  him  to 
you,  and  call  upon  him  to  proceed  with  his  address.  I  believe  before 
reading  the  paper  he  will  give  the  contents  of  a  few  letters  which  he 
has  received  from  various  members  of  the  Association,  expressing 
regret  that  they  are  unable  to  be  present  on  this  occasion. 
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Mr.  A.  K.  SETTNA :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — Before  I  read  the 
j)aper  I  am  sure  I  shall  express  your  sentiments  bj  thanking  the 
worthy  Chairman  for  his  very  able  and  useful  speech  with  which  ho 
has  just  enlightened  us,  and  I  personally  thank  him  for  the  kind 
remarks  which  he  has  made  with  regard  to  myself.  The  object  of 
-this  paper  is  to  lay  before  this  meeting,  and  to  lay  before  the  public 
generally,  a  question  which  I  consider  to  be  of  the  first  importance  in 
-connection  with  the  government  of  India.  As  our  Chairman  very 
rightly  remarked,  it  may  not  appear  so  at  first  sight ;  but  I  hope  we 
43hall  make  it  clear  before  we  leave  this  room,  that  the  limit  of  age  is 
in  fact  one  of  the  principal  things  which  haa  to  be  taken  into  account 
ia  connection  with  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  And,  important  as  the 
question  is,  I  think  the  issue  is  as  clear  as  it  could  possibly  be ;  it  i9 
as  clear  as  it  could  be  put  before  any  persons  of  ordinary  intelligence. 
And  our  contention  is— I  mean  the  contention  of  myself,  and  I  believe 
of  all  my  countrymen,  perhaps  one  or  two  excepted — that  there  was 
jio  substantial  reason  shown  to  change,  the  limit  of  the  ^ge  from  what 
it  had  been  previously  to  what  it  is  now ;  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
.such  reason,  we  think  that  it  has  been  made  indirectly  to  affect  the 
entrance  of  the  Indians  into  the  Civil  Service.  Whether  we  are 
justified  in  that  assumption  or  not,  may  be  an  open  question.  But  if 
we  are  not  justified,  it  is  for  those  who  uphold  the  system  to  show  a 
substantial  reason  for  upholding  it ;  and  if  we  are  justified,  I  hope 
the  India  Office  and  the  apologists  of  them  will  avow  that  this 
present  system  has  been  brought  into  force  purposely  to  excliide 
the  Indians.  If  it  is  so  clearly  avowed,  then  I  think  we  shall  have  a 
clear  case  before  the  House  of  Commons.  Because  it  has  been  laid 
down  by  the  legislative  enactments  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by 
the  proclamation,  that  no  person  shall  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  or 
excluded  from  any  post  whatever  on  account  of  caste,  creed  or  colour. 
Therefore  I  hope^  if  that  is  the  clear  object  of  » the  Secretaries  of 
State,  or  of  those  who  govern  us,  if  that  be  their  sole  object  t6 
exclude  us  altogether  from  the  Service,  1  hope  we  shall  be  told  so.  If 
not,  I  hope  we  shall  hear  some  substantial  reason  from  thetn,  which 
I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  hitherto  failed  to  get.  Now,  before  I  read 
the  paper,  I  will  just  read  a  few  letteips  which  I  have  received  from 
several  eminent  men  on  this  subject.  The  first  I  will  read  is  from  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  ARTHUR  HOBHOUSE  :— 

15,  Beuton  Street,  W.,  J<mua/ry  lUh,  1886. 

Dear  Mr.  Sbttna, 

My    engagements    will    preclude    the     possibility    of    my 
attendance  at  your  lecture  on  Monday  next.    The  ^object  of  it  is 
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most  important.  When  the  matl^  was  moved  in  1875,  I  thought 
that  no  case  was  shown  for  any  substantial  alteration,  and  I  then 
thought  and  think  that  the  inquiry  sprang  from  a  desire  to  strike  a 
blow  at  the  whole  competitive  system.  It  did  not  then  occur  to  me  that 
to  lower  the  age,  which  some  recommended  for  reasons  of  much  weight, 
would  indirectly  exclude  Indians  from  competition.  To  lower  it 
because  it  woxdd  exclude  them  seems  to  me  to  be  making  rules 
against  the  spirit  of  legislative  enactments ;  and  I  have  difficulty  in 
supposing  that  such  was  really  the  motive  ruling  at  the  India  Office. 
I  wrote  at  the  time  a  minute'  expressing  my  opinion  on  the  points 
referred  to  us,  which  is  in  the  Blue  Book.  The  subject  is  one  of  diffi- 
culty, but  you  know  my  strong  opinion  that  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  Indian  administration  should  be  committed  to  Indian  hands,  and  that 
all  arrangements  which  interfere  with  that  great  object  are  objection- 
able. You  are  quite  right  to  bring  forward  the  subject  at  every 
opportunity,  dealing  with  it,  as  you  do,  in  a  dispassionate  spirit. 
— Believe  moj  very  truly  yours,  Aethde  Hobhouse. 

The  second  is  from  General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR,  k.c.b.,  m.p.:-^ 

6,  Cleveland  Gardens,  Htdb  Pabk, 

January,  1885. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  regret  I  am  unable  to  be  present  to  hear  your  useful  paper 
read,  and  to  take  part  in  the  discussion.  I  have  long  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  the  mode  of  selecting  Civil  Servants  for  India.  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  the  present  system.  Tour  paper  only  provides  for 
the  selection  of  young  men  who  can  pass  English  examinations,  but 
the  mass  of  the  natives  of  India  cannot  qualify,  and  it  will  take  many 
many  years  before  the  educational  training  will  enable  them  to  pass. 
During  more  thaii  the  half-century  since  I  landed  in  India,  vast 
changes  have  taken  place,  and  more  are  in  progress.  Many  offices 
formerly  held  by  European  Civil  Servants  are  now  open  to  those  bom 
in  India.  I  would  have  continued  the  separation,  and  then  have 
diminished  the  demand  on  England  for  civilians.  I  do  not  beUeve 
you  can  get  races  to  amalgamate*  So  long  as  India  needs  an  army  of 
English,  so  long  must  you  have  English  civilians.  Diminish  army 
and  civilians  as  much  as  possible^  and  this  can  only  be  done  when  you 
have  effected  improved  government.  Then  the  natives  of  the  soil  will 
be  alppointed  to  high  offices  in  the  Civil  administration.  You  propose  a 
great  revolution.  I  urge  gradual  changes.  Above  all,  guard  against 
the  hostility  of  races.— Yours  truly,  G.  Balfour. 
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The  following  letter  is  from  Ste  JOHN  B.  PHBAR  :-- 

Maepool,  near  Bxmoth, 
Janua/ry  IQth,  1885. 
Deab  Mb.  Settna, 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  find  myself  nnable  to  be  at 
yonr  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall  next  Monday,  for  I  should  like  much  to 
hear  the  discussion  to  which  your  paper  will  give  rise.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  entirely  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the  age  for  competi- 
tion both  in  the  interest  of  native  competitors  and  also  on  the  ground 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  Service.  It  is,  I  think,  especially  important 
that  the  limit  of  age  should  be  such  as  will  enable  graduates  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  who  have  remained  to  take  their  degrees  at  the 
University  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a  fellowship,  but  have  just  missed 
this  distinction,  to  change  their  destination  by  seeking  employment 
in  India.  No  better  material  than  this  can  be  desired  for  the  Oivil 
Service,  and  we  have  had  some  excellent  specimens  of  it  in  Bengal. 
I  am  writing  under  some  pressure  of  time,  but  remain. — ^Yours  truly, 

J.  B.  Pheab. 


The  fourth  letter  is  from  Professor  THOROLD  ROGERS,  m.p.  :— 

OxFOBD,  January  Ibth,  1885. 

Mt  Deab  Sib, 

I  cannot  possibly  be  in  London  on  Monday  next.  I  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  just  now,  and  little  time  for  it.  You  cannot  doubt 
that  I  have  a  strong  sympathy  with  your  purposes  since  I  introduced 
the  deputation  to  Lord  Kimberley.  I  regret  that  on  that  occasion 
you  had  no  reporter,  as,  if  you  had,  the  strength  of  the  case,  and  the' 
extreme  nonsense  which  Lord  Kimberley  talked,  would  have  been 
published.  It  is  more  difficult  to  argue  on  your  suggestion  that 
examinations  should  be  held  in  India.  I  suppose  you  mean 
simultaneously  with  those  in  London,  and  with  the  same  options. 
Unluckily  the  jealousy  felt  at  Indians  getting  into  high  office 
through  any  competitive  or  elective  system,  is  as  general  as  it  is 
unworthy.  Lord  Ripon  has  been  thwarted  by  the  Jingo  selfish 
press  of  London.  My  idea  has  always  been  that  the  administratioif 
oi  India  may  well  be  left  to  selected  candidates,  administration  being 
understood  to  be  merely  functional,  that  the  Govemnient  of  India 
should  be  largely  in  the  hands  of  natives,  and  that  the  military  defence 
should  be,  as  it  has  been,  in  British  hands.  I  cannot,  of  course j  in  a 
letter  tell  you  how  I  think  this  threefold  division  should  be  api)or- 
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tioned,  bat -I  am  snre.  that  the  prohleni  should  be  attempted,  and  not 
dropped  till  it  is  solved. — ^Tours  faithfully, 

James  E.  Thorold  Bogebs. 

Among  other  letters  that  have  been  forwarded  is  one  from  Mr.  JOECN" 
SLAGG,  M.P.,  expressing  regret  that,  as  he  was  just  starting  for  Egypt, 
he  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  although  he  had  read  the 
paper  with  great  interest.  Mr.  St.  GEORGE  TUCKER  and  Mr.  J.  F.  B. 
FIRTH,  M.P.,  apologized  for  inability  to  attend;  and  Lord  REAY, 
Governor-designate  of  Bombay,  and  Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL,  M.P., 
also  expressed  regret  that  pther  engagements  prevented  them  from 
attending  the  meeting. 


Mr.  SETTNA  proceeded  to  read  the  paper,  as  follows : — 

It  would  not,  I  venture  to  think,  be  unprofitable  to  raise  a  discussion 
in  this  country  upon  the  question  regarding  the  age  up  to  which  the 
competition  for  admittance  into  the  Indian  Civil  Service  should  be 
allowed — a  question  of  no  small  importance  to  the  good  Gt)vemment 
of  India — at  a  time  when  the  all  but  unanimous  voice  of  the  Indiaa 
press — Native  and  Anglo-Indian — has  condemned  the  reply  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  refusing  to  grant  the  prayer  of  a  deputation, 
from  the  Indian  Reform  Association,  to  raise  the  maximum  limit  of 
age  now  obtaining  for  competition,  and  when  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
India  are  so  deeply  stirred  at  the  injustice  of  prolonging  a  system  brought 
into  force  by  intentions  which  will  not  bear  a  very  close  scrutiny,  and 
&aught  with  disastrous  consequences  of  impairing  the  administrative 
efficiency,  and  also  of  what  would  be  a  still  greater  evil,  shaking  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  of  India  in  the  honesty  of  the  British  rule,  if  the 
present  system  is  persisted  in  for  some  time  longer.  This,  it  will  easily 
be  seen^  is  a  question  of  vital  importance,  as  affecting  the  principle 
itself  upon  which  India  is  governed.  The  Secretary  for  State  would, 
therefore,  do  well  to  re-consider  the  question  with  the  light  of  what 
additional  information  he  may  receive  on  the  subject.  And  such 
information,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  amply  furnished  by  the  discussion 
of  the  question  this  afternoon.  I  may  also  mention,  that  the  reply 
of  Lord  Kimberley  did  not  appear  to  be  so  decisive  as  to  make  one 
despair  of  any  favourable  re-consideration.  We  may  hope,  therefore, 
that  a  further  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  question  in  an  honest 
and  statesmanlike  manner. 
*     There  are  many  side  issues  of  the '  question  which  it  is  not  our 
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present  purpose  to  determine,  such  alB  the  abolition  of  the  competitire 
system,  the  change  of  venue  of  the  examination  &om  England  to 
India,  the  subjects  of  the  examination,  <&c.  But,  on  each  of  th^e 
three  heads  I  will  just  say  a  few  words.  Firstly,  as  regards  abolition, 
it  does  seem  to  be  a  very  difficult  question  to  venture  one's  judgment 
upon.  It  may  be  said  against  it,  that  there  are  many  able  and 
experienced  men  in  the  service  of  the  Government  of  India  who  are 
prohibited  from  rising  higher  than  a  certain  limit,  simply  on  account 
of  there  not  being  competition  wallahs.  Then  again  there  is  absolutely 
no  guarantee  in  the  competitive  system  that  you  get  the  best  men, 
from  a  moral,  administrative  or  intellectual  point  of  view.  And 
amongst  the  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  the  present  system  of 
competition,  I  may  mention  Sir  George  Birdwood,  of  the  India  office, 
aJid  Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  of  the  High  Court  of  Bombay.  But  on  the 
other  hand  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  system  which 
"wonld  be  less  open  to  objection  than  the  competitive  one.  I  would 
certainly  advocate  abolition  of  the  present  system  if  this  difficulty  be 
overcome. 

As  regards  the  second  point,  the  change  of  venue  of  the  examina- 
tion from  England  to  India,  there  is  much  to  recommend  it.  For 
what  a  hardship  it  is  to  the  people  of  India  to  come  all  the  way  here 
to  compete  for  an  examination  in  which  their  chances  of  success  are  so 
small.  Some  people  often  say  that  the  high  caste  natives  of  India  are 
prevented  by  caste  restrictions  from  coming  over  to  England,  and 
its  no  use  having  thofie  men  superseded  by  thoise  who  break  through 
caste  prejudices  to  come  over  here.  Then  it  seems  to  be  a  conclusive 
argument  in  favour  of  holding  the  examinations  in  India.  For  what 
would  it  otherwise  come  to  P  Simply  this.  That  we  cannot  give  any 
responsible  posts  to  those  good  men  because  they  don't  come  over;  but 
we  won't  give  to  those  that  do  come  over  because  they  are  above  these 
prejudices !     Admirable  argument ! 

As  to  the  third  point,  viz.,  the  subjects  in  which' students  should  be 
examined,  not  being  a  successful  University  man  myself,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  offer  any  remark.  I  only  mention  it  as  there  may  be  some 
**  experts  "  here  who  may  make  some  useful  suggestions. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  subject  which  requires  our  earliest 
consideration,  viz.,  the  maximum  limit  of  the  age  for  competition. 
Under  the  old  system — before  1864 — the  limits  within  which  students 
were  eligible  for  admission  in  Hailey bury  College  were  seventeen  and 
twenty-one.  **  The  principle  of  selecting  Civil  Servants  in  the  first 
**  instance  by  open  competition  " — I  'am  here  quoting  from  the  Report 
of    the    Civil    Service  Commissioners  in  reply  to  the  Marquis  of 
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Salisbury's  letter  inviting  tbeix>  opinion  upon  certain  points  (in 
1875) — "was  laid  down  in  the  thirtyrsixth  and  thirty-seventh 
"  clanses  of  the  Indian  Act,  1853,  which  provided  that  all  powers, 
**  rights,  or  privileges  of  the  Conrt  of  Directors  of  the  said  (India) 
'^  Company  to  nominate  or  appoint  persons  to  be  admitted  as  students, 
'^  shonld  cease,  and  that,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  might  be  made, 
"  any  person  being  a  natural-bom  subject  of  Her  Majesty  who  might 
"  be  desirous  of  presenting  himself  should  be  admitted  to  be  examined 
"  as  a  candidate.  The  regulations  necessary  for  carrying  out  this 
"  provision  were  framed  in  the  following  year  by.  a  committee 
"  composed  of  persons  unusually  well  qualified,  individually  and 
"  collectively,  to  speak  with  authority  upon  the  questions  referred  to 
"  them,  viz.,  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Ashburton ;  Dr.  Melvill,  of 
"  Haileybury  College ;  the  present  Master  of  Balliol  College,  the  Rev. 
"  B.  Jowett,  and  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Shaw  Lefevre."  The  limits 
fixed  by  the  regulations  framed  by  this  committee  were  twenty-three 
and  eighteen.  The  Commissioners  observe  that  "  The  effect  of  the 
"  increase  in  the  age  of  civilians  appears  from  the  first  to  have  been 
"  thought  beneficial  in  this  respect,  that  it  supplied  the  service  with 
"  persons  of  '  more  matured  judgment,*  and  '  wider  experience  of 
"  life.'"  These  limits  lasted  till  1869,  when  the  superior  limit  was 
lowered  to  tweniy-two,  which  remained  in  force  till  1865,  when  it  was 
again  lowered  by  one  year,  to  twenty-one,  which  in  its  turn  remained 
in  operation  from  1866  to  1878.  But  in  1874  and  1875,  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  solicited  the 
opinion,  upon  certain  matters  connected  with  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
first,  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  (which  is  embodied  in  the 
Export  above  referred  to),  and  then  of  the  Governor- General  of  India 
in  Council  (who  invited  the  opinions  of  a  large  number  of  the  civilians 
in  India).  Lord  Salisbury's  inquiries  and  the  subsequent  decision 
arrived  at,  refer,  among  other  things,  which  we  have  not  to  deal  with 
here,  such  as  the  allowance  of  the  students  or  their  residence 
in  London  or  elsewhere — to  the  system  of  cramming,  University 
education,  and  the  risk  which  unsuccessful  students  undergo,  questions 
which  turn  upon  the  limit  of  age.  This  decision,  which  reduced  the 
maximmTfi  limit  to  the  almost  childish  age  of  nineteen,  was  arrived  at 
against  the  opinion  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  (which^ 
according  to  Lord  Salisbury  himself,  was  entitled  to  great  weight) 
against  the  opinion  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Indian  civilians  (of 
69  out  of  96),  and  against  the  opinion  of  Lord  Northbrook,  then 
Viceroy  of  India,  given  in  a  very  able  Minute.  There  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  sufficient  justification  for  re-opening  the  question^^ 
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much  less  for  the  subsequent  alteratiou»  Lord  Salisburj  had  not  any 
authoritatiye  report  as  to  the  working  of  the  system  on  which  to 
base  the  inquiries.  And  as  regards  the  alteration,  let  us  examine  how 
they  affect  the  three  principal  causes. 

Firstly,  as  regards  cramming.  Has  the  alteration  of  age  put  a 
stop  to  it  ?  Nay,  more,  could  any  sensible  man  have  supposed  that 
it  would  achieve  that  result?  Any  man  can  see  for  himself  that 
not  only  it  haa  not  put  a  stop  to  it,  but  has  increased  it  with  redoubled 
force. 

Secondly,  as  to  giving  the  candidate  a  University  education.  It  is 
true  that  the  reduction  of  age,  with  the  above  object,  was  recommended 
by  the  Oxford  University.  And  the  University  of  Cambridge,  though 
advocating  the  same  object,  was  silent  as  to  the  question  of  age^  But 
against  the  recommendation  of  the  Oxford  University  there  was 
the  more  weighty  authority  of  Rev.  B.  Jowett,  Master  of  Balliol 
College,  OicEord,  whilst  recommending  an  University  education, 
suggested  an  increase  in  the  maximum  limit  of  age.  And  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Jowett  is  the  more  authoritative,  as  it  should  be 
observed,  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  1854,  which  drew  up 
the  regulations  for  open  competition.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that 
some  of  the  best  men  in  the  service  are  those  who  obtained  admission 
under  the  first  regulations,  many  of  them  being  also  University 
men. 

Thirdly,  to  obviate  the  risk  undergone  by  unsuccessful  candidates. 
I  certainly  would  sympathize  with  that  object  so  long  as  it  is 
compatible  with  the  eflBiciency  of  the  service,  in  other  words,  with  the 
important  interests  of  India.  In  aspiring  for  a  great  prize  there 
is  always  a  certain  amount  of  risk  involved ;  and  the  greater  the  risk 
the  greater  is  the  prize  valued  when  obtained.  But  does  Lord 
Salisbury,  or  those  who  think  with  him,  know  what  terrible  risks  the 
Indian  youths  undergo  in  coming  over  here  to  compete  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  where  their  chances  of  success  are  so  infinitesimally 
small  ?  Not  to  mention  the  caste  and  other  prejudices  which  they 
have  to  overcome,  the  future  prospects  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates 
are  so  restricted  in  the  field  of  usefulness  in  India — which  is  always 
so  small — that  it  is  a  wonder  how  they  could  at  all  venture  to  compete 
for  the  Civil  Service.  The  only  thing  which  a  majority  of  these  men 
take  to,  is  the  legal  profession,  by  spending  three  years  more  in  this 
expensive  country.  What  are  the  riska  of  an  English  candidate  as 
compared  to  those  of  the  Indian  who  spends  about  five  years  or  more  in 
exile,  and  about  two  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  by  no  means  so  small  to 
an  Indian  as  may  appear  to  many  in  this  country  ?  It  does  seem  strange 
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that  though  Lord  Salisbuiy  asked  the  opinion  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  as  to  the  expediency  of  distributing  a  certain  number  of 
appointments  among  certain  Universities  in  Great  Britain,  it  did  not 
occur  to  his  Lordship  to  refer  also  to  the  Universities  in  Lidia. 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  Indian 
Council  was  in  favour  of  Lord  Salisbury's  decision  of  lowering  the 
age  to  nineteen.  And  this,  notwithstanding  that  the  majority  of 
officials  in  India— as  seen  above — ^was  against  it. 

So  far,  then,  we  Ml  to  see  any  justification  for  the  alteration  in  the 
three  ostensible  reasons  we  have  discussed  above.  We  must  therefore 
look  for  them  elsewhere.  In  a  despatch  (No.  35  of  1878)  from  Lord 
Lytton  (the  then  Viceroy  of  India)  to  Lord  Cranbrook,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  following  passages  occur  : — "  In  the  opinion  of  the 
"  Government  of  India,  and  of  most  of  the  officers  who  have  been 
**  consulted,  it  is  desirable  that  when  this  Special  Native  Service  is 
"  constituted,  the  ordinary  covenanted  Civil  Service  should  no  longer 
"  be  open  to  Natives.  We  deem  this  desirable  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
*'  because,  affirming  as  we  do  without  hesitation,  that  neither  at  present, 
"  nor  within  any  period  of  time  practically  calculable,  can  the  highest 
"  and  most  important  executive  posts  of  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service 
"  be  safely  or  efficiently  filled  by  Natives,  it  seems  to  us  highly  objec- 
"  tionable  to  encourage  the  Natives  to  enter  into  the  service  which 
"  ostensibly  ofEers  them,  as  legitimate  objects  of  ambition,  posts  to 
'*  which  it  is  notoriously  impossible  to  appoint  or  promote  them. 
"  This  impossibility  is  so  patent  even  to  the  Natives  themselves  '* 
(indeed !)  "  that  we  believe  our  present  proposals,  If  fairly  carried  out, 
"  would  be  widely  welcomed  by  them  as  a  very  substantial  boon,  but  so 
'*  long  as  all  higher  executive  posts  in  the  administration  of  the 
**  country  continue-  to  be  nominally  open,  but  virtually  closed  to 
'*  native  agency,  the  constitution  of  the  Civil  Service  of  India  can 
*'  never  be  wholly  free  from  an  element  of  uncertainty  which  tends 
'*  to  perpetuate  a  growing  dissatis&.ction  on  the  part  of  our  Native 
"  subjects,  and  a  chronic  irritation  among  our  European  servants. 
"  The  difficulty,  indeed  the  utter  impossibility  of  getting  European 
"  officers  of  position  and  education  to  serve  cheerfully  in  subordina- 
"  tion  t6  Natives  of  India  is  one  which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
**  it  from  an  abstract  point  of  view,  no  one  with  personal  experience 

*'  of  India  will  under-estimate So  long  as  Natives  can  obtain 

'*  admission  to  the  Covenanted  Service  by  competition,  this  difficulty 
"  will  be  liable  to  arise,  and  the  only  complete  remedy  would  be  to 
"  close  the  competitive  service  by  law  to  Natives  of  this  country. 
"  But  the  recent  reduction  of  the  standard  of  age  for  the  competitive 
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"  ezamination  will  pracfdcallj  render  the  matter  of  exceptional 
"  difficulty,  and  as  the  prohibition  would  involve  the  repeal  of  Sec.  32 
'*  of  Act  21  and  22  Vict.,  cap.  106,  which  renders  Natives  of  this 
"  country  eligible  to  compete,  and  as  such  le^slation  would  be  of  an 
"apparently  illiberal  character,  we  content  ourselves  with  recom- 
'^  mending  the  point  to  your  Lordship's  consideration,  without 
'*  making  it  an  indispensable  condition  of  our  scheme." 

This  generous  sentiment  was  expressed  by  a  person  in  the  position 
of  the  Viceroy  of,  India.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  fairness,  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  settled  the  matter  long 
before  that  opinion  was  expressed.  But  the  same  sort  of  reasoning 
must  have  swayed  with  his  Lordship,  very  few  will  dispute,  as  we 
fail  to  find  any  other  equally  cogent.  To  my  mind,  therefore,  we  are 
indebted  to  Lord  Lytton  for  letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  Lord  Kimberley.  Lord  Kimberley 
has  not  earned  our  gratitude  by  declaring  himself  in  Sivour  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  limit*  Lord  Kimberley's  defence  of  the  present  limit 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  points : — (I)  That  there  was  an 
opinion  among  the  elder  men  in  the  service  in  favour  of  sending  out 
very  young  men;  (2)  That  there  had  been  twenty-eight  Indian 
candidates  within  the  past  six  years ;  (3)  That  provision  has  been 
made  by  the  Government  for  the  Natives  of  India  by  the  statutory 
service;  (4)  That  the  system  having  been  altered  within  the  last 
seven  years  only,  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  making  any  change  in 
the  regulations  without  some  more  experience  of  its  working.  Let  us 
examine  each  of  these  heads. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  it  does  seem  rather  a  gratuitous 
assertion.  Though  there  are  some  **  elder  men  in  the  service  "  who  may 
be  quoted  in  favour  of  that  view,  there  are  also  elder  men  in  the  Service 
who  may  be  mentioned  on  the  other  side.  Their  opinions  seem  to  be 
divided  into  two  camps  as  is  usual  in  all  importantquestions  relating  to 
India.  Unless,  indeed,  we  accept  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  venerable^ 
sages  of  the  Indian  Council,— men,  generally,  who  have  lost  all  touch 
of  India.  But  again,  as  Lord  Northbrook  says,  the  junior  civilians 
are  the  best  judges  of  the  question,  atd  their  opinions  were  almost 
unanimously  iu  favour  of  the  previous  limit.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  any  tangible  advantage  could  be  conferred  on  the  men  themselves 
— Q*  rather  boys-^by  sending  them  out  a  year  .or  two  earlier.  And 
even  if  it  were,  it  is  a  question  whether  that  advantage  is  not  con- 
ferred at  the  expense  of  the  efl&eiency  of  the  service. 

As  regards  the  second  point,  I  do  not  see  how  Lord  Kimberley 
can  use  that  as  an  argument  against  the  assertion  that  the  Natives 
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of  India  are  practically  debarred  from  the  service.  It  does  not 
require  any  str«tcli  of  imagination  to  compreLend  that  the  present 
limit  has  virtnally  effected  such  a  result.  For  how  could  it  be 
otherwise?  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  examination  for  the 
Civil  Service  of  this  country  were  held  at  Calcutta,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  in  one  or  more  of  the  Indian  languages,  and  the 
Indians  were  also  allowed  to  compete  for  it.  I  should  like  td 
know  in  such  a  case  how  many  Englishmen  would  succeed.  Lord 
Kimberley  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  tell  us  that  out  of  those 
twenty-eight  Indian  candidates  only  one  has  succeeded  in  getting 
through.*  It  strikes  me,  therefore,  as  a  very  forcible  argument  that  the 
Indian  parents  entertain  the  honourable  ambition  of  seeing  their  sons 
getting  into  the  Civil  Service  of  their  own  country,  notwithstanding 
that  there  are  such  fearful  odds  against  the  realization  of  their  desire. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  it  is  to  the  paucity  of  the  number 
of  the  Indians  who  get  admittance  into  this  Civil  Service,  that  some 
of  the  opponents  of  the  Ilbert  Bill  used  to  refer  with  an  inward  but 
ill-disguised  chuckle  as  "the  small  and  dwindling  class." 

Coming  to  the  third  point,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
establishment  of  the  statutory  service  can  be  regarded  as  compensating 
the  natives  of  India  for  their  exclusion  from  the  competitive  service. 
For,  this  statutory  service  is  no  more  equal  to  the  competitive  service^ 
in  intelligence,  dignity,  and  emolument,  than  I  to  Hercules — a  service 
neither  esteemed  by  the  people  nor  the  officials.  I  quote  here  the 
words  of  Mr.  W.  Wordsworth,  Principal  of  Elphinstone  College, 
Bombay,  from  a  letter  of  his  in  The  Fall  Mall  Gazette  of  16th  June 
last,  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  Statutory  Civilians.  "The 
"  people  now  selected  are  in  reality  representatives  as  little  of  the 
"aristocracy  as  of  the  intelligence  of  the  country.  They  aro 
"  members  of  respectable  families,  who  happen  to  enjoy  the  favour 
<*  of  some  elevated  official — a  secretary  to  Government,  a  member  of 
•*  Council,  or  a  Police- Commissioner.  In  this  presidency,  a  college 
"education  and  a  university  degree  appear  to  be  regarded  as  positive 
"  disqualifications  for  selection.  A  young  man  of  independent  character 
"  and  high  talents  cannot  now  hope  to  enter  the  Civil  Service  by  com- 
"  petition,  and  he  has  generally  no  wish  to  enter  it  by  the  back-door  of 
"  favour.  Every  one,  again,  who  knows  India,  also  knows  how  far  the 
"  official  world  here  appreciates  the  independence  of  educated  Natives, 

*  Two  other  Indian  students  have  latterly  been  successful  in  the  first  examination. 
But  whilst  noting  their  suocess,  it  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the 
great  advantage  which  they  had — of  a  lengthened  residence  in  this  country  with 
ti^eir  parents,  one  of  them  from  his  very  birth, — does  not  obtain  in  the  case  of  other 
Indians. 
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**  and  what  chances  it  is  willing  to  give  them.  Deferential  ignorance, 
"  conciliatory  manners,  and  a  plentifal  absence  of  originality  and  inde- 
"  pendence,  are  now,  and  will  always  be,  at  a  premium."  Professor 
Wordsworth's  authority,  at  least  as  regards  the  Bombay  Presidency,  is 
unquestionable,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  I  beg  leave  to  quote  another 
paragraph  from  the  same  letter,  which  will  throw  some  additional 
Hght  on  the  subject: — "In  the  college  over  which  I  preside  there 
"  are  two  hundred  students,  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  presidency. 
"  The  older  and  more  intelligent  are  at  least  as  interested  in  politics 
"  as  Oxford  undergraduates.  In  the  reading-room,  supported  by  their 
"own  subscriptions,  they  see  The  Times,  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette^ 
"  The  Spectator,  The  Academy,  and  Punch,  They  have  naturally  been 
"  considerably  interested  in  recent  discussions,  in  which  the  character 
"of  their  class  has  been  delineated  with  so  much  frankness,  and  often 
"  with  so  much  ignorance.  But  each  one  of  these  young  men  will  be 
"  an  apostle  of  the  doctrine  that  the  pledges  and  promises  of  the  British 
"nation  are  like  those  of  Macbeth's  "juggling  fiends,"  if  the  very 
"  service  which  we  professedly  established  as  a  sphere  for  the  reason- 
"  able  ambition  of  educated  men  is  now  to  be  made  the  ground  of  their 
"  permanent  inferiority  to  Englishmen  in  their  own  country.  And  I 
"  for  one,  will  do  nothing  to  disabuse  them  of  this  belief,  because  1  feel 
"  too  keenly  how  much  truth  it  embodies.  At  the  present  moment,  the 
"  feelings  of  Natives  are  deeply  stirred  by  this  question,  and  nothing 
"  but  their  warm  gratitude  towards  Lord  Ripon,  and  confidence  in  his 
"  unwavering  justice  and  good  faith  keeps  them  quiet."  Yes !  Quiet, 
they  undoubtedly  are,  as  opposed  to  rising  into  open  revolt,  but  by  no 
means  so  quiet  in  other  constitutional  weapons  at  their  disposal,  as 
some  officials  would  like  them  to  be. 

But  let  us  grant,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  this  statutory 
service  is  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  other.  Is  it  necessary,  I 
ask,  that  the  people  of  India  should  be  excluded  from  the  latter 
on  that  account  ?  Would  it  in  any  way  be  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  India,  which  alone  are  supposed  to  be  the  guide  of 
the  conduct  of  our  parental  Government  in  its  relations  towards 
that  country,  if  more  Indians  were  admitted  into  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice ?  Is  it  to  be  taken  as  axiomatic  that  the  policy  of  the  British 
Government  towards  the  people  of  India  may  be  defined  as  that  of 
taking  away  with  the  other  what  one  hand  gives  P  Is  the  above 
defined  policy  to  be  taken  as  the  legitimate  inference  from  the 
proclamation  of  1858  ? 

On  the  fourth  point  in  Lord  Kimberley's  defence,  I  agree  with  his 
Lordship  to  a  certain  extent.     It  would  not  be  proper  nor  to  the 
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adyantage  of  India,  tliat  the  policy  of  each  Govemmeni/  should  be 
reversed  by  its  successor  in  every  case.  But  in  this  case  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  why  this  particular  policy  should  be  reversed. 
Here  is  a  distinct  attempt  made  at  subverting  the  very  principle 
upon  which  the  English  Government  in  India  rests.  And  unless  this 
Government  is  prepared  to  follow  that  policy — which  subverts  the  main 
principle— it  is  clearly  its  duty  to  reverse  it  boldly.  Besides,  what 
justification  was  there  for  Lord  Salisbury  impeaching  a  system 
which  nobody  complained  of?  On  the  contrary,  there  is  ample 
justification  for  Lord  Kimberley  to  alter  this  system.  For  would 
it  be  wise  for  his  Lordship  to  await  the  results  of  a  policy  which 
bids  fair  to  be  mischievous — perhaps  something  more.  Now  that 
his  Lordship  is  distinctly  challenged  here,  and  in  India,  he  has  no 
other  alternative  but  to  uphold  this  system,  be  it  for  a  time,  or^ 
honestly  facing  the  difficulty,  give  it  a  finishing  stroke.  Even  now 
complaints  are  made  from  all  parts  of  India  that  the  j^Tiysique 
of  the  juvenile  civilians  is  unequal  to  their  work.  The  complaint 
was .  first  raised  by  the  Bombay  Government  in  January,  1882. 
And  the  Secretary  of  State's  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  same 
experience  was  repeated  in  other  parts,  was  answered  indifferently, 
and  sometimes  against  existing  facts.  The  Madras  Government 
referred  to  certain  "  known  cases  of  insanity."  The  Bengal  Govern- 
ment reported  that  there  was  no  "difference  in  physical  vigour" 
between  the  old  and  the  new  men.  But  we  are  told  by  others  that 
there  are  "  known  cases  of  insanity  "  also  in  Bengal.  The  north-west 
Government  said  that  "younger  men  cannot  stand  the  hard  com- 
"  petitive  training  in  England  as  well  as  older  men,  and  those  who 
"  now  pass  may  consequently  come  out  with  constitutions  less  hardy 
"  than  formerly."  The  Punjab  Government  thinks  with  the  Bengal 
Government  that  there  is  no  difference  in  physique  between  the  old 
and  the  new  men.  But  here  also  we  are  informed  that  there  is  a  large 
number  of  junior  civilians  on  the  sick  list.  The  effects  of  this  system 
will,  no  doubt,  increase  as  time  goes  on. 

But  apart  from  all  other  considerations,  the  system  stands  con- 
demned on  the  sole  ground  of  its  injustice  to  the  people  of  India. 
At  a  time  when  hundreds  of  young  men  are  every  year  turned  out  from 
the  different  Universities  in  India,  hankering  after  something  to  earn 
their  living  from,  the  British  Government  thinks  it  fair  to  shut  them  out 
from  employment  in  its  service,  not  because  there  is  no  employment  to 
be  given,  but  because  almost  all  the  positions  of  lucre  are  reserved  for 
Britishers.  And  even  the  service  which  they  might  hope  to  enter  by 
fair  competition  is  closed  against  them,  or  so  reflated,  as  virtually  to 
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iiaye  the  same  effect.  Need  we  be  surprised  then  that  the  people  of 
India  are  declaiming  against  this  injustice  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other  P  Meetings  have  be^i  held  in  different  parts  of  India,  not 
among  the  political  babblers  alone,  as  thej  are  called,  but  also  amongst 
the  warlike  races  of  the  Panjab  and  the  Sikhs,  adopting  memorials 
to  Parliament  to  alter  the  present  regulations.  And  the  whole  native 
Indian  press,  and  also — ^what  is  a  strange  phenomenon — ^the  majority 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  press  protest  loudly  against  this  thoroughly 
unfair  system.     Is  this  an  uncertain  voice  to  be  disregarded  ? 

But  I  go  still  further  and  ask,  What  rights  have  the  successive 
Secretaries  of  State  in  Council  to  alter  an  Act  of  Parliament  without 
its  consent,  and  thus  evade  the  real  spirit  of  the  Act  by  raising 
insurmountable  barriers  in  the  way  of  those  who  have  been  the  first 
objects  of  concern  with  the  British  Parliament  and  the  British  Nation 
in  their  relations  towards  India  ?  With  the  best  of  intentions  and  the 
best  of  Governments,  British  rule  in  India  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
making  itself  less  of  a  burden  and  more  of  a  blessing  to  the  people  of 
that  country. 

We  have  gone  through  by  the  process  of  exhaustion  everything  that 
can  be  said  in  &vour  of  the  present  system.  If  there  is  anything  left 
unsaid,  I  hope  we  shall  hear  of  it  in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  In  the 
first  place  the  alteration  made  was  wholly  unjustifiable,  except  on  the 
ground  of  excluding  the  Indians  from  the  service.  And  now  it  can  be 
defended  on  that  ground  alone. 

In  conclusion,  I  need  only  say,  that  the  maximum  limit  of  twenty- 
one  or  even  twenty-three,  which  obtained  previously,  would  do  harm 
to  no  one,  but  would  greatly  raise  the  administrative  efficiency,  and 
deprive  the  people  of  India  of  a  just  cause  of  grievance. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  have  been  asked  to  read  a  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Association,  General  Sir  ORPEUR  CAVENAGH. 
He  writes  as  follows : — 

St.  Aubtns,  Long  Ditton,  Surrey, 
January  17  th,  1885. 
Mt  dear  Burn, 

I  much  regret  that,  owing  to  my  having  to  preside  on  Monday 
at  an  important  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  I  shall  be  unable  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Settna's 
paper.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  to  be  considered  in  the 
selection  of  Public  Servants  is  the  benefit  to  accrue  to  the  masses  of 
the  people  rather  than  to  any  particular  class,  either  European  or 
Native.    The  future  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  India  must 
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in  a  great  measnre  depend  npon  the  appointment  to  the  Civil  Seryice 
of  zealous,  energetic,  and  intelligent  officers,  thorouglilj  devoted  to 
their  duties,  and  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  districts  over  which  they  are  called  to  exercise  control,  with 
whom  they  must  fully  identify  themselves.  My  experience  leads  me 
to  believe  that  such  officers  are  more  likely  to  be  found  amongst  men 
who  enter  the  service  young,  than  amongst  those  who  attain  a  higher 
standard  of  education,  but  commence  their  public  career  at  a  later  age, 
and  to  whom  what  may  be  styled  the  drudgery  of  office  work  is  often 
distasteful  and  irksome.  That  men  of  high  intellectual  attainments 
are  needed  to  fill  many  of  the  posts  held  by  members  of  the  Civil 
Service,  more  especially  those  connected  with  the  Secretariat,  cannot 
be  denied ;  but,  at  twenty-three  years  of  age,  if  superior  to  their  fellow- 
scholars,  they  will  have  already  made  their  mark,  and  will  therefore 
be  more  disposed  to  enter  one  of  the  learned  professions,  or  to  turn 
their  attention  to  literary  pursuits,  than  to  adopt  an  Indian  career ; 
whilst  among  the  succesgrful  candidates  at  a  lower  age,  subject  as  they 
are  to  the  test  of  a  severe  competition,  there  will  always  be  a  lai^er 
number  endowed  with  intellects  far  above  the  average,  and,  in  some 
cases,  of  the  highest  order,  and  consequently  capable  of  efficiently 
discharging  the  duties  of  any  office  to  which  they  may  be  appointed. 
In  a  financial  point  of  view  it  is  moreover  advantageous  to  the  State 
that  its  employes  should  enter  the  service  young.  The  cost  of  educa- 
tion in  early  life  is  less  in  India  than  in  England,  and  in  that  respect 
our  native  fellow-subjects  enjoy  an  advantage,  whilst,  if  successful, 
they  return  to  their  native  land  instead  of  embracing  a  life  of  exile ; 
still  they  are  somewhat  overweighted  in  being  called  upon  to  incur  the 
risk  and  expense  of  coming  to  England  for  examination.  Hence,  to 
place  them  upon  a  better  footing,  I  should  strongly  advocate  the  annual 
grant  to  every  government,  according  to  its  population,  of  a  certain 
number  of  scholarships  of  sufficient  value  to  enable  the  recipients  to 
prosecute  their  studies  for  two  years  in  England,  Even  if  unsuccess- 
ful in  competing  for  the  Civil  Service,  their  time  would  not  be  lost, 
for  they  would  acquire  valuable  knowledge  fitting  them  to  enter  some 
other  walk  in  life,  whilst  they  would  have  a  just  claim  upon  the 
Government  of  India  for  employment  in  some  of  the  various  posts  not 
specially  reserved  for  members  of  the  Covenanted  Service. — ^Yours 
sincerely, 

Gepeur  Cavenagh. 

Mr.  MAHOMED  ABDGGL  MAJID :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and 
gentlemen, — In  discussing  this  subject,  which  I  beKeve  every  one  in 
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this  room  will  admit  is  rery  imiH)rtant,  which  we  Indians  especially 
consider  of  great  importance  to  ns,  and  whicli  I  believe  every  one 
must  admit  Mr.  Settna  has  treated  with  great  ability,  and  at  the 
same  time  in  a  very  moderate  tone,  I  shall  refer  only  to  jnst  two  or 
three  points  which  are  material  in  my  opinion  in  this  matter.  Of 
course  I  do  not  need  to  go  very  minutely  into  the  details  which 
Mr.  Settna  has  given  ns,  but  I  will  take  only  two  points — ^first,  the  diffi- 
ctdties  which  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Indians  who  want  to 
compete  for  the  Service;  and  secondly,  the  ineflBiciency  which  the 
present  system  causes  in  the  selection  of  officers  for  administration 
in  India.  Now,  as  to  the  first  point,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  any 
native  of  India  who  wishes  to  compete  for  these  Services  must  first 
educate  himself  thoroughly  in  his  own  country  in  the  English 
language,  and  besides  that,  he  must  give  a  lot  of  his  time  to  the 
study  of  those  very  subjects  which  are  required  especially  for  the 
Civil  Service.  And  I  believe  that  he  cannot  do  that  within  the  limit 
of  age  which  is  fixed  at  the  present  time ;  for  I  understand  that  at  the 
present  time  the  limit  is  seventeen  and  the  maximum  is  nineteen — he 
must  finish  his  education  by  seventeen,  and  therefore  an  Indian  must 
first  take  his  degree  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  then  devote 
his  time  to  the  study  of  those  especial  subjects,  and  then  he  must 
come  over  to  this  country,  which  I  believe  is  entirely  impossible  in 
many  cases  for  any  Indian  to  do  at  all.  Now,  sir,  we  have  in  our 
country  an  examination  which  we  call  the  entrance  examination, 
which  a  student  passes  generally,  say,  at  about  the  age  of  fifteen  or 
sijcteen.  Then  if  he  enters  into  a  college  he  must  spend  four  years 
in  order  to  take  up  a  B.A.  degree;  that  brings  him  to  about  seventeen 
or  eighteen,  so  that  his  whole  time  is  lost,  and  he  can  never  come  out 
to  this  country  in  order  to  compete  for  this  examination.  As  has 
been  observed  by  Mr.  Settna,  there  have  been  lately  some  cases  in 
which  Indian  youths  have,  on  account  of  certain  positions  which 
their  parents  have  occupied,  finished  their  education  by  studying  in 
this  country  for  at  least  five  or  six  years ;  but  those  were  peculiar 
cases,  and  we  do  not  find  that  every  Indian  parent  can  educate  his 
child  in  the  same  way.  As  to  the  second  point, — the  efficiency  of  the 
present  administration, — I  believe  the  English  youth  who  has  passed 
a  Civil  Service  examination  here,  passes  what  we  call  a  term  of 
probation  of  about  two  years,  and  then  goes  out  to  India  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  and  the  moment  he  goes  out  he  becomes  there 
what  we  call  an  assistant-magistrate  of  the  third  class,  and  then  after 
a  certain  time  he  is  given  the  charge  of  a  certain  portion  of  a  district. 
Now  it  is  indeed  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  people  of  the  country, 
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say  to  the  people  of  the  pergunnah,  or  the  section  of  a  province,  to 
fiijid  themselves  nnder  the  government  of  a  youth  who  is  not  at  all 
acquainted  with  their  circumstances  or  customs,  and  who  has  had  no 
experience  at  all  of  Indian  affairs.    Then  after,  say,  three  or  four  years 
this  very  youth,  if  he  is  well  known,  is  either  appointed  a  joint  magis- 
trate of  the  first-class,  or  in  some  cases  seven  or  eight  years  after  he  is 
appointed  magistrate  of  a  district;  he  has  given  to  his  charge  a  district 
of  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  people.     I  am  not  able  to 
give  instances,  but  by  way  of  illustration  I  would  simply  refer  to  what 
people  say  about  the  difference  between  the  old  civilians  and  the 
civilians  of  the  present  day.     How  is  it  that  the  old  civilians  were 
80  much  more  esteemed  and  so  much  more  liked  than  those  of  the 
present  time?     Simply  for  this  reason:  that  the  old  civilians  were 
matured  gentlemen;  they  were  experienced  people,  and  people  who 
had  passed  a  great  deal  of  their  time  in  India  before  any  province  was 
committed  to  their  charge.     That  was  not  like  the  administrative 
inefficiency  which  prevails  in  this  branch  of  the  Service  at  the  present 
time.     That  shows  that  this  limit  of  age  instead  of  making  the  Service 
more  efficient,  and  making  the  candidates  more  educated,  and  giving 
them  a  liberal  training,  acts  exactly  in  the  contrary  direction.     These 
civilians  have  not  completed  their  education,  they  have  not  acquired 
that  experience  which  is  requisite  for  the  administration  of  a  province. 
And  further,  .they  have  not  their  youthful  passions  cooled  down  by  the 
influence  of  time,  and  of  insight  into  life.     I  consider,  sir,  that  one 
who  is  going  to  administer  a  country  must  be  fit  to  deliberate,  and  it 
is  very  seldom  that  a  mere  youth  possesses  such  a  quality.     Age  and 
maturity  of  judgment,  which  springs  from  age,  alone  can  make  one  a 
proper  person  to  govern  a  country.    But  as  we  are  discussing  this 
paper  in  the  interests  of  the  Indians,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
reason  (and  the  reason  has  been  given  in  this  paper  very  plainly) 
which  led  to  the  reduction  of  the  age  from  twenty-three  to  ninetecD, 
we  must  admit  that  the  Natives  of  India  at  present  feel  that  that  limit 
of  age  has  been  fixed  in  order  to  debar  them  entirely  from  the  Civil 
Service.     If  that  is  the  feeling  that  prevails  not  merely  in  one 
particular  place,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  India,  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  any  other  person,  should 
say  it  is  not  proper  that  the  limit  should  be  reduced.     I  would  have 
liked  Mr.  Settna  to  have  discussed  all  other  points  relative  to  this 
Civil  Service  question ;  the  Statutory  Civil  Service  which  was  estab- 
lished by  Lord  Lytton,  and  the  question  of  what  subjects  candidates 
should  be  examined  in.   I  believe,  with  Mr.  Settna,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  an  Indian  to  come  forward  to  compete  in  the  Civil  Service  under 
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the  present  system ;  that  system  also  puts  the  English  youth  to  a 
great  deal  of  inconvenience,  because  instead  of  sending  him  a  maturely 
educated  and  experienced  young  man,  it  simply  sends  him  a  raw  young 
man.  I  therefore  think,  sir,  that  it  is  most  proper  that  the  limit  should 
he  raised  to  what  it  was  in  former  times. 

Lord  STANLEY  OF  ALDERLEY:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and 
gentlemen, — The  moderation  of  this  paper  reminds  me  of  a  published 
remark  of  your  Chairman  a  short  time  ago,  in  which  he  said  that  he 
was  surprised  to  find  that  the  moderation  of  expression  of  the  Natives 
of  India  when  complaining  of  their  grievances,  was  greater  than  he 
should  be  inclined  himself  to  use  when  speaking  on  their  behalf.  I 
think  it  is  due  to  the  moderation  of  this  paper  that  we  find  nobody 
has  come  forward  to  contest  any  of  Mr.  Settna's  remarks,  or  to  offer 
any  opposition.  I  agree  entirely  with  this  paper,  with  one  exception, 
to  which  I  will  allude  presently.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything 
to  what  has  been  already  said  as  to  the  injustice  of  holding  out  hopes 
to  the  Natives  of  India  of  employment,  and  then  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  obtain  that  employment,  by  fixing  such  a  low  age 
as  nineteen  as  the  maximum  age  for  competitive  examination.  I  also 
think  that  examinations  ought  to  be  held  in  India,  whatever  may  be 
the  maximum  age  that  may  be  settled  upon.  Both  political  and 
financial  expediency  absolutely  require  that  a  very  large  number  of 
the  Natives  of  India  should  take  part  in  the  Government,  and  that 
every  facility  should  be  given  to  them  for  entering  into  that  Service. 
Now,  I  said  that  I  took  exception  to  one  remark  in  the  paper,  and 
that  is  this ;  it  appears  to  imply  that  Lord  SaHsbury  fixed  upon  the 
age  of  nineteen,  and  that  he  had  been  induced  to  do  so  in  order  to 
put  a  check  upon  the  entrance  of  Natives  of  India  into  the  Civil 
Service.  I  am  convinced  that  that  is  absolutely  a  false  impression. 
I  gatiiered  from  what  Lord  Salisbury  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
various  occasions  when  this  iaatter  has  been  discussed,  that  there 
were  two  reasons  which  led  to  the  fixing  of  the  age  at  nineteen,  and 
those  concerned  not  the  Natives  of  India  at  all,  but  were  entirely 
adopted  with  reference  to  English  candidates.  One  of  those  reasons 
was  that  they  wished  to  avoid  if  possible  that  those  who  passed  should 
be  the  result  of  the  successful  efEorts  of  crammers,  and  the  other 
was  that  which  has  been  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  General  Sir 
Orfeur  Cavenagh.  The  General  seems  to  think  it  is  necessary  for 
people  to  go  young  to.  India,  or  they  would  not  get  used  to  the 
country,  and  that  if  they  delayed  too  long,  they  might  get  disinclined 
to  go  to  India  at  all.     Then  with  regard  to  Lord  Lytton,  I  know  from 
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Lord  Ly  tton  himself  that  he  endeavotired  to  introduce  Natives  of  India 
into  the  Services,  and  that  he  met  with  great  opposition  on  the  part 
of  officials  there ;  hnt  what  I  know  is  entirely  independent  of  anything 
that  Lord  Lytton  may  have  said,  and  from  facts  which  have  come  ta 
me  personally,  and  which  I  need  not  go  into  now.    I  know  that  he  did 
introduce  Natives  of  India  into  the  Service,  and  that  it  was  in  spite 
of  very  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  high  officials  in  India. 
Now,  I  shall  not  say  anything  more  with  regard  to  the  people  of  India, 
but  I  wish  to  make  some  objections  to  the  present  age  of  nineteen, 
simply  in  the  interest  of  the  English  portion  of  the  Civil  Service. 
In  the  first  place  with  regard  to  health,  it  is  very  objectionable  that 
immature  boys  of  nineteen  should  be  started  in  India  before  their 
constitutions  are  settled,  and  when  they  are  very  liable  to  injure  them ; 
moreover,  I  think  you  may  take  it  that  the  age  for  committing  follies 
is  between  nineteen  and  twenty-two,  when  a  young  man  gets  out  of 
the  control  of  school,  and  before  he  has  gained  the  experience  of 
maturer  life.    When  he  attains  his  majority,  again,  he  is  able  to  run 
through  whatever  money  he  may  have  got  at  once,  and  any  kind  of 
folly  that  he  may  commit^  is  better  committed  at  home  in  England 
than  in  India.     Then  with  regard  to  experience,  it  is  much  better  that 
these  young  men  should  wait  till  they  are  a  little  older.     I  must  now 
come  to  another  point  referred  to  in  the  paper.    Mr.  Settna  asks  for 
any  person  here  to  suggest  any  alterations  they  may  think  beneficial 
in  the  examination  of  candidates.    Now  with  regard  to  the  English 
candidates,  I  wish  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  on  former  occasions,  that 
I  object  altogether  to  candidates  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  being 
examined  in  German  and  Italian  languages,  which  can  be  of  no  earthly 
use  to  them  in  India;  I  think  they  should  have  to  pass  a  certain 
examination  in  one  of  the  classical  languages  of  India,  either  Sans- 
crit, Persian  or  Arabic.     It  is  not  only  that  by  securing  some  know- 
ledge of  those  languages,   they  would  assist  themselves  in  learning 
the  vernaculars  of    India,  but  it  would  also  meet  the  remark  of 
General  Cavenagh,  that  if  these  men  had  made  any  mark  for  them- 
selves after  the  age  of  twenty-three,  they  might  seek  to  get  on  in  the 
learned  professions  in  England  instead  of  following  an  Indian  career. 
Let  it  be  insisted  on,  that  they  shall  pass  a  certain  examination  (which 
may  have  been  crammed  as  much  as  you  like),  in  some  easy  Persian, 
Arabic,  or  Sanscrit  book ;  then  afterwards  let  the  examiners  examine 
them  in  the  "  Anwar  I  Soheili,"  which  is  a  large  book  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  crammer,  or  in  the  "  Arabian   Nights,"  or  in  the 
Sanscrit  Epics.    In  that  way  the  candidates  will  in  a  sort  of  way- 
be  allured  to  and  pledged  to  an  Indian  career,  and  after  they  have  got 
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th&t  far,  they  will  be  less  likely  to  turn  back  as  General  Cavenagli 
fears.  Then  there  is  another  advantage  in  filing  the  age  at  twenty- 
tliree,  which  is  the  maximum  age  that  has  been  proposed ;  and  that  is, 
in  order  to  prevent  premature  return  to  England  of  hale  and  hearty 
men  who  have  already  earned  their  pex^sions,  and  who^  coming  back  to 
England,  very  soon  become  discontented  because  they  find  nothing 
to  do.  I  have  seen  many  of  these  men  with  brown  beards,  in  no 
way  sofiering  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  climate,  who  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  are  unable  to  find  any  occupation  in  England ; 
one  I  am  thinking  of,  who  looked  the  strongest,  had  some  office 
in  connection  with  tea-planting ;  that  was  all  that  he  could  do,  and 
he  was  certainly  fit  for  much  more.  At  the  age  when  they  retire, 
these  men  are  just  in  their  very  best  administrative  capacity ;  they 
have  a  past  experience,  they  have  become  calm,  and  then  India  loses 
their  services.  There  is  also  the  financial  reason  for  postponing  the  limit 
of  age  to  twenty-three,  because,  if  these  young  men  enter  the  Service 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  that  is, — three  or  four  years  later  than  they  do 
now, — ^they  will  also  attain  their  pensions  three  or  four  years  later,  and, 
in  the  great  bulk  of  pensions,  this  will  make  a  very  large  diminution 
in  the  payment  for  pensions.  I  am  very  sorry  that  we  have  none  of 
the  old  Indian  Civil  Servants  here  to  speak  to  the  point,  but  there  is 
one  other  thing!  wish  to  say,  and  I  should  like  some  Indian  gentle- 
man of  experience  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  matter.  I  believe 
that  the  Englishmen  in  India  now  are  very  far  inferior  in  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  India — ^I  mean  both  the  vernaculars  and  the 
classical  languages — to  their  predecessors  of  thirty  years  ago.  One 
proof  of  that  is,  that  the  Asiatic  and  other  learned  societies  in  London, 
Calcutta,  and  Bombay,  do  not  get  the  same  number  of  papers  sent 
to  them  by  members  of  the  Civil  Service  as  they  used  to  do. 

Mr.  W.  MARTIN  WOOD :  With  refisrence  to  the  communication 
which  has  been  read  by  our  esteemed  Chairman,  G-eneral  Sir  Orfeur 
Cavenagh,  1  must  confess  myself,  to  say  the  least,  disappointed.  The 
General  remains  almost  the  only  one  of  any  consequence  who  opposes 
the  raising  of  the  competition  age  from  nineteen.  There  is  another 
dissentient,  not  here  to*day,  perhaps, — ^that  is,  Mr.  Boper  Lethbridge, 
-^who,  in  our  last  debate  on  this  subject,  took  the  somewhat  peculiar 
view  that,  whereas  nineteen  is  a  very  bad  age,  and  twenty-three  is  the 
right  one,  twenty-one  is  worse  than  either.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
this  position  can  be  maintained,  seeing  that  we  are  all  agreed  that  any 
extension  beyond  nineteen  will  be  a  gain.  This  discussion  has  gone 
through  so  many  stages,  and  been  examined  from  so  many  different 
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points,  tbat  I  think  there  can  be  no  substantial  objection;  there 
should  be  no  reasonable  hesitation  now  in  saying  that  one  of  the  first 
things  to  be  done  is  to  raise  this  age.     In  doing  this  there  would 
have  to  be  some  rearrangement,  or  some  forward  notice  given ;  but  I 
think  every  one  who  has  any  sense  of  responsibility  in  this  matter 
must  see  that  the  present  arrangement  is  intolerable.     There  has 
been  one  small  change  made  in  the  right  direction,  though  it  seems  to 
have  been  done  in  some  curious  way,  but  which,  in  fact,  extends  the 
limit  half  a  year  for  most  of  the  candidates.   I  am  not  aware  myself — 
perhaps  somebody  present  to-day  can  enlighten  us — ^how  that  change 
was  made.     The  method  of  this  was  in  some  way  by  altering  the  date 
of  the  examination  as  between  January  and  June ;  but  it  virtually 
extends  the  limit  of  age  half  a  year.    Now,  sir,  this  shows,  at  any 
rate,  there  is  some  executive  power  to  extend  the  limit  of  age.     This 
power  may  lie  in  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  in  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  Council,  or  in  the  Privy  Council,  to  make  such  a  change. 
And  if  half  a  year,  why  not  a  year  and  a  half  ?     I  think  I  may  venture 
to  say,  sir,  that  supposing  you  were  to  consent  to  have  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment next  session,  one  of  the  first  things  you  would  do  would  be  to 
see  that  this  change  shall  be  made.     (Hear,  hear.)    *We  may  fairly 
speak  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  urgent  things  that  can  possibly  claim 
attention  in  connection  with  the  subject.     And  in  doing  so  I  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  English  candidates  quite  as  much  as  on  behalf  of  the 
Native  candidates.     The  great  object  is  to  secure  as  thoroughly  good 
and  efficient  administrators  as  can  be,  irrespective  of  their  class  or  of 
their  race ;  and  I  say  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  men  of  the  highest 
standing  at  Oxford,  by  men  who  have  been  on  the   Civil   Service 
Commission  themselves,  by  competent  testimony  of  all  kinds,  that 
this  change  was  uncalled  for,  and  has  been  most  unhappy  in.  its 
consequences.     (Hear,  hear.)     That  seems  perfectly  obvious.     With 
regard  to  the  quotation  which  Mr.  Settna  gives  in  his  paper  from 
Lord  Lytton's  Minute,  that  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  invidious 
passages  that  could  have  been  penned,  that  in  which  he  expresses  an 
opinion  that  the  time  is  not  within  measurable  distance  when  a  Native 
of  India  could  expect  to  be  placed  in  one  of  the  highest  posts  of  the 
country.     Well,  that  shows  the  temper  of  the  time ;  but  since  his 
Lordship  left,  a  Native  of  India  has  sat  as  the  Chief  Justice  of  Bengal. 
(Hear,  hear.)     But  I  do  not  so  much  blame  Lord  Lytton  personally 
fpr  that.     I  think  Lord  Stanley  suggested,  some  of  the  gentlemen 
about  the  Viceroy  may  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  that  invidious 
and  deplorable  paragraph   quoted  in  this  paper,  and  that  it  was 
their  own  class  and  race  prejudices   that  inspired  that    foregone 
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coBcltusion.  And  we  mxist  remember  that  Lord  Kimberley  himself,  in 
oaueeting  the  large  deputation  that  went  up  to  him  last  year  on  this 
subject,  almost  took  the  same  ground,  which  may  be  paraphrased 
to  this  effect :  *'  We  cannot  endure  that  any  Native  of  India  shall 
''occupy  one  of  these  prominent  positions,  and  therefore  we 
'*  might  as  well  cease  to  hold  out  these  theoretical  expectations." 
Well,  I  say,  that  is  a  position  which  cannot  be  maintained  seriously 
and  permanently,  certainly  not  in  the  face  of  the  British  Parliament. 
(Hear,  hear.)  As  Lord  Stanley  has  said — the  subject,  after  the  time 
under  which  it  has  been  discussed,  and  from  the  point  of  view  so  well 
set  out  in  Mr.  Settna's  paper,  is  really  exhausted.  One  object  of  this 
meeting  should  be,  if  our  Association  can  take  any  effective  and 
practicable  action,  to  induce  our  Council  to  take  prompt  measures  to 
put  pressure  on  the  right  authorities,  so  as  to  ensure  that  this  change 
shall  be  made  without  any  delay  whatever — (hear,  hear) — as  I  said 
before  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Service,  on  behalf  of  the  English 
candidates  quite  as  much  as  on  behalf  of  the  Lidian  candidates.  And 
here  I  must  confess  myself  as  one  who  has  always  hesitated  to  support 
that  very  large  change  which  Lord  Stanley  and  many  others  do, — 
namely,  that  the  entrance  examination  should  be  held  in  India.  I 
know  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  it,  but,  on  tl^e  whole,  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  advisable ;  therefore,  I  say,  so  long  as  you  do  not  do 
that,  it  is  simply  not  only  a  bare-faced  exclusion,  but  it  is  a  most 
unworthy  sham  and  pretence  to  say  that  you  will  allow  Native  youths 
to  come  to  this  country  to  enter  into  competition  with  your  sons,  and 
yet  fix  the  age  at  a  linait  which  renders  it  almost  useless  for  an  Indian 
youth  to  hope  to  succeed.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  PIYARE  LAL  :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,—^ 
I  think  it  is  hardly  necessary  now  for  me  even  to  say  a  word  as  to 
the  desirability  of  raising  the  limit  of  age,  because  it  has  already  been 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  for  two  reasons  ;  because  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  early  education  which  the  Indians  have  to  go 
through  in  their  own  country,  and  because  of  the  many  more  risks 
attending  their  &dlure  in  the  competitive  examinations  than  of  the 
English  candidates.  What  I  wish  principally  to  speak  upon  is  the 
one  fact  which  has  been  very  painfully  brought  home  to  me  by  the 
paper  whieh  my  friend  Mr.  Settna  has  just  read,  and  that  is,  the 
total  insincerity  of  the  refusal  of  Lord  Kimberley  to  listen  to  the 
prayers  of  the  deputation  that  waited  upon  him  last  year.  The  very 
fact  of  his  Lordship  having  urged  the  existence  of  the  Statutory  Civil 
Service  as  a  ground  for  his  refusal  shows  this  too  well.    It  proves, 
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almost  to  demonstration,  the  deep  sympathj  of  his  Lordship  with  the 
generous  sentiments  of  Lord  Lytton  on  this  subject,  as  embodied  in 
his  memorable  dispatch  of  1878,  an  extract  from  which  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Settna.  This  is  to  be  greatly  deplored,  especially  when 
his  Lordship  conld  see,  and  plainly  enough,  throngh  the  narrow- 
minded  policy  which  had  dictated  the  creation  of  that  Native  Civil 
Service.  That  Service  was  not  created  to  extend  to  the  Natives  any 
share  in  the  government  of  their  own  country,  but  to  debar  them  from 
it  for  ever.  I  do  not  know  really  by  what  name  to  designate  this  sort 
of  diplomacy,  but  at  the  very  best  it  was  a  very  poor  trick  to  kepp  us 
out  of  our  just  rights  for  a  time.  It  certainly  does  no  credit  to  Lord 
Kimberley  to  resort  to  the  same  trick,  now  that  it  has  been  discovered 
that  it  was  so.  It  may  have  been  worthy  of  a  Conservative  like  Lord 
Lytton,  but  it  is  surely  not  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  Liberalism 
which  is  supposed  to  pervade  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Now 
this  examination  into  one  of  the  grounds  of  Lord  Kimberley  will  give 
you  a  clue  to  the  right  understanding  of  all  his  Lordship's  other 
objections.  His  attitude,  stripped  of  all  the  plausibilities  by  which  it 
was  surrounded,  is  plainly  this  :  That  the  Indians  are  not  to  be  given 
any  of  the  higher  executive  appointments  in  their  own  country.  Now, 
I  will  say  no  more  about  Lord  Kimberley's  attitude.  It  was  my 
object  to  lay  it  bare  before  you,  and  to  ask  whether  this  is  the 
attitude  which  the  whole  British  nation  is  going  to  adopt  towards 
India  in  the  future.  I  will  not  say  a  word  as  regards  the  consequences 
which  the  realization  of  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  important  English 
officers  is  sure  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  Indians ;  whether  it  will 
bring  this  country  nearer  to  their  hearts,  or  whether  it  will  shake 
their  confidence  in  the  promises  of  their  rulers,  I  leave  it  for  you  to 
imagine.  But  before  we  altogether  despair,  we  have  a  perfect  right  to 
ask  whether  this  is  the  way  in  which  English  Governments  and 
Viceroys,  and  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Queen  are  to  keep  the  promises 
given  by  her  in  the  proclamation  of  1864,  whether  these  Viceroys  and 
Secretaries  are  the  mouthpieces  of  the  British  nation,  whether  their 
words  are  to  be  taken  as  the  words  of  the  whole  British  people  P  Is 
this  the  way,  gentlemen,  how  the  British  nation  is  going  to  justify  its 
boast  that  it  only  conquers  territories  in  order  to  give  them  the 
blessings  of  freedom?  Is  it  from  the  adoption  of  such  a  narrow- 
minded  policy  towards  its  different  dependencies  that  the  British 
nation  can  claim  to  be  in  the  first  rank  of  civilized  nations  on  this 
earth?  If  the  answers  to  these  questions  be  in  the  affirmative,.  I 
think  there  is  an  end  to  this  discussion,  because  the  attitude  of  Lord 
Eamberley  on  the  matter  is  quite»  plain.     I  do  not  understand  my 
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friend,  Mr.  Settna,  when  lie  says  that  he  still  suspects  the  case  is  not 
qnite  clear,  because  the  very  fact  of  his  Lordship  having  made  mention 
of  the  Statutory  Civil  Service,  knowing  very  well,  as  his  Lordship  did, 
under  what  circumstances  it  was  established,  proves  to  my  mind 
clearly,  beyond  any  doubt,  that  the  real  object  of  the  present  limit  of 
age  is  to  prevent,  by  a  means  short  "of  illiberal  legislation,"  the 
Natives  of  India  from  sharing  in  the  government  of  their  country,  and 
to  keep  them  enslaved  now  and  for  ever. 

Dr.  G.  B.  CLARK :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — Some 
years  ago  I  gave  a  little  attention  to  this  question,  and  I  remember 
reading  a  Blue  Book  which  was  published  when  the  change  was 
proposed.  A  circular  had  been  sent  out,  and  in  the  Blue  Book  the 
replies  to  this  circular  are  printed,  and  I  think  if  I  remember  aright 
from  the  Viceroy  downwards,  nine-tenths  of  all  the  reports  from  the 
various  authorities  were  against  any  change.  But  the  change  was 
made ;  and  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  ask  the  question,  Why  was 
this  change  made  ?  Was  it  because  a  late  Viceroy,  Lord  Lytton,  wished 
to  contravene  an  Act  of  Parliament  as  he  could  not  get  that  Act 
repealed  P  Because,  in  order  to  repeal  an  Act,  you  require  to  bring  the 
question  before  the  great  English  public,  and  they  never  would  have 
allowed  the  principle  of  Her  Majesty's  proclamation,  and  the 
pledges  which  that  proclamation  made,  to  have  been  repealed  if  it  had 
been  honestly  and  openly  proposed  in  the  face  of  day ;  to  do  so  yet 
indirectly,  21  <fe  22  Victoria  was  repealed  by  adjusting  the  age  in 
order  to  prevent  the  Natives  from  entering  the  Civil  Service.  Now,  I 
hold  that  opinion,  and  I  think  the  whole  of  the  evidence  given  to-day, 
and  the  extracts  which  have  been  read  by  Mr.  Settna,  which  you  have 
before  you,  show  to  us  that  the  reason  why  the  change  was  made,  was 
to  get  rid  of  21  &  22  Victoria.  Now,  if  it  was  a  good  thing  to 
lower  the  age  of  entrance  into  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  if  the 
same  principle  had  been  applied  to  the  other  branches  of  the  Civil 
Service,  I  say,  what  was  good  for  India  was  equally  good  for  Ceylon, 
and  if  the  Ceylon  Service  had  reduced  the  age  also,  then  I  might  have 
believed  there  was  some  other  reason  for  the  change  ;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  Ceylon  age  is  still  twenty-three  or  twenty-four.  If  it  had 
been  applied  to  this  country  also,  I  could  have  understood  that  there 
was  something  in  it,  but  as  I  find  the  Civil  Service  at  home,  and  as  I 
find  the  Colonial  Civil  Service  is  still  as  it  was  before,  and  that  the 
only  change  that  has  been  made  is  in  India,  I  think  that  goes  to  prove 
that  the  reason  why  the  change  was  made  was  to  prevent  Indians 
having  places  in  the  Civil  Service,  to  prevent  their  being  placed  in 
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positioBS  in  their  own  country  which  Englifihmen  occupy  in  theirs. 
Now,  another  thing  was  done.     The  subjects  for  examination  haye 
beeu  modified,  several  of  the  old  subjects  have  been  struck  out,  and 
some  other  changes  have  been  made.    We  have  already  had  our  atten- 
tion called  by  Lord  Stanley  to  the  fact  that  German  and  French, 
which  are  of  comparatively  little  value,  count  very  considerably  as  far 
as  marks  are  concerned,  while  the  natural  sciences,  geology,  zoology, 
botany,  and  mathematics,  are  either  struck  out,  or  their  value,  reduced. 
The  facts  are  that  the  examinations  are  arranged  as  near  as  possible 
to  fit  in  with  the  very  bad  system  of  education  carried  out  in  the 
English  public  schools.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  thing  has 
been  changed  for  two  purposes;   the  first  is  the  political  one,  to 
prevent  the  Natives  of  India  occupying  a  position  in  their  own 
country  to  which  they  are   entitled   under  the  proclamation;  and 
secondly,  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  large  public'  schools.     Both 
of  these  are  very  bad  things,  and  I  am  very  sorry  that  a  Liberal 
Minister  of  State  should  aid  and  abet  a  very  bad  system.     However, 
it  is  only  what  I  should  expect  from  Lord  Kimberley,  but  I  think  that  the 
new  democracy  which  will  come  into  power  by-and-bye,  will  do  justice 
to  India.     I  have  listened  very  attentively  to  the  observations  which 
was  in  the  letter  read  from  General  Cavenagh.    I  do  not  think  they  are 
worth  the  name  of  argument ;  and  I  should  like  to  hear  to-day  what 
anyone  on  the  other  side  may  have  to  say  in  favour  of  the  present  system; 
and  if  those  who  support  it  are  prepared  to  apply  the  same  principle  not 
only  to  India,  but  also  to  Ceylon ;  not  only  to  places  across  the  sea,  but 
also  to  our  own  Civil  Service  at  home.    It  se«ns  to  me  that  every  efEort 
should  be  made  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Cabinet  to  bring 
about  a  change,  and  to  have  the  old  age  again  re-enacted.     It  seems 
to  me  preposterous,  even  with  the  one  half  year  that  we  have  got,  to 
think  that  a  lad  can  fully  understand  his  own  mind,  and  be  properly 
trained  by  nineteen.     One  of  the  arguments  used  is,  if  you  like  to  wait 
longer  and  let  the  candidates  have  an  University  training,  then  they 
perhaps  may  change  their  mind  and  not  go  at  all,  and  you  had  better 
catch  people  under  false  pretences.     That  was  really  one  of  the 
arguments  in  General  Cavenagh's  letter.     If  you  have  to  catch  people 
for  India  under  false  pretences,  it  seems  to  me  absurd.     I  still  think, 
that  every  efEort  should  be  made  to  bring  about  this  change,  not  only 
on  behalf  of  India,  but  also  on  behalf  of  this  country ;  and  I  would 
almost  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  one  of  the  conditions  should  be  that 
every  candidate  should  have  a  degree.     By  that  means  you  might  get 
rid  of  a  section  who  do  compete,  and  you  would  have,  by  a  system  of 
selection,  the  best  men  only  competing.    In  the  London  University, 
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a  man  can  get  his  degree  by  private  stndy  without .  attending  any 
college,  hence  the  old  argument  that  only  the  rich  could  haye  a 
degree  is  obviated.  Anybody  may  get  a  University  degr!ee  without 
much  cost  in  the  London  IJniversity.  The  old  system  gave  you 
Masters  of  Arts  and  Barristers ;  the  new  system  gives  you  men  who 
are  often  neither  fitted  physically  nor  mentally  for  the  work  they  have 
to  do«  and  I  can  easily  believe  that  there  is  a  deterioration  of  the 
Service  from  both  those  standpoints. 

Mr.  A.  K.  GONNELL :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — ^I 
haagine  that  there  is  no  one  more  conscious  than  myself  of  the  very 
weighty  arguments  that  may  be  adduced  for  further  opening  up  the 
Civil  Service  of  India  to  gentlemen  of  that  country.  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  financial  reasons  and  the  political  reasons ;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  the  fact  that  there  are  very  grave 
difficulties  in  connection  with  this  question,  and  difficulties  which,  it 
seems  to  me^  have  not  been  sufficiently  realized  this  afternoon.  I  am 
no  admirer  of  Lord  Lytton  or  Lord  Lytton's  regime^  nor  am  I  any 
admirer  of  the  dogmatic  way  in  which  Lord  Salisbury  carried  out 
some  of  the  changes  made  in  India  during  his  term  of  office ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  I  think  that  some  of  the  difficulties  which  are  pointed 
out  by  Lord  Lytton  in  this  memorandum  of  his  are  valid.  I  think 
that  Lord  Lytton  is  not  so  much  here  enunciating  his  own  opinions, 
as  that  he  is  the  spokesman  of  the  English  Covenanted  Civil  Servants ; 
and  we  all  know  that  any  bureaucracy,  and  an  alien  bureaucracy 
especially,  has  prejudices  and  ideas  of  its  own,  and  has  its  own 
interests  to  promote,  and  so  forth.  Yet,  considering  that  the  bureau- 
cracy in  India  is  at  present  largely  English,  we  should  not  ignore 
their  prejudices  nor  their  interests.  Now,  I  believe  myself,  that  the 
strongest  reason  and  the  real  reason  why  this  limit  of  age  was  fixed, 
was  that  people  in  England  and  in  India  began  to  think  that  the 
Native  gentlemen  of  India  were  getting  into  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  too  quickly.  The  question  is,  are  the  objections  to  the 
Native  gentlemen  of  India  getting  into  the  Civil  Service  reasons- 
able  objections,  or  are  they  mere  clique  reasons,  or  what  you 
might  call  bureaucratic  reasons,  and  ought  they  to  be  bnudied 
aside  ?  Now,  what  are  the  difficulties  ?  Let  us  take  the  ques- 
tion of  administration.  As  you  all  know^  India  is  divided  into 
districts,  and  at  the  head  of  each  district  at  present  there  is  an 
English  officer  of  some  fifteen  years'  standing,  and  under  him  there 
are  three  or  four  subordinates.  He  is  a  sort  of  French  prefect,  and  he 
gives  his  orders  to  those  assistants,   and  they  divide  the  district 
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between  tbem.  Now,  I  will  say  tbis,  tbat  bowever  low  a  point  of  view 
we  may  tbink  it,  I  am  perfectly  certain,  from  mixing  very  much 
wben  I  was  in  India  with  the  junior  members  of  the  Civil  Service, 
tbat  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  reconcile  Englishmen  to  serve  under  the 
native  gentlemen  of  the — ^I  will  not  say  the  conquered  race — but  of  the 
race  wbich  is  not  dominant.  It  is  simply  human  nature,  tbat  wben 
people  belong  to  a  dominant  race  they  do  feel  a  very  strong 
objection  to  serving  under  a  member  of  tbe  race  wbich  is  not 
dominant,  and  tbat  I  maintain  is  a  fact  of  human  nature  which  we 
cannot  ignore.  I  know  it  will  be  said,  look  at  tbe  Judicial  Service  : 
there  are  a  large  Number  of  Native  gentlemen  wbo  are  judges  even 
in  higher  posts ;  but  I  say  that  that  tbe  two  Services  or  the  two  lines, 
the  administrative  line  and  the  judicial  line,  are  not  exactly  parallel* 
In  tbe  Judicial  Service  a  subordinate  judge  sends  up  his  cases  to  a 
higher  Court,  therefore  there  is  not  tbat  personal  friction  between 
men  in  the  judicial  line,  if  they  are  men  of  different  race,  and  men  of 
different  ideas,  that  there  would  be  in  the  administrative  line,  where 
you  have  the  direct  order  given  by  your  superior  to  yourself.  There- 
fore I  tbink  it  is  of  no  use  ignoring  the  feelings  of  Englishmen 
belonging  to  tbe  Service.  I  do  not  say  whether  they  are  right  feelings 
or  wrong  feelings  ;  I  only  say  tbey  exist,  and  tbat  Lord  Lytton, 
in  stating  that  to  be  tbe  case,  stated  wbat  I  am  qtdte  sure  anyone 
who  has  moved  in  India  knows  to  be  tbe  case.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then 
it  is  said,  assuming  that  we  get  over  this  difficulty  (and  I  certainly 
for  one  would  be  only  too  glad  to  see  a  practicable  scbeme 
whereby  the  Civil  Service  might  be  further  opened  up  to  Native 
gentlemen — I  think  it  is  most  desirable — ^I  think  it  is  absolutely  of 
tbe  highest  importance,  but  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  tbe  difficulties), 
assuming,  I  say,  that  these  difficulties  can  be  got  over,  assuming  that 
these  Native  gentlemen  can  gradually  fill  not  only  the  lower  but  the 
higher  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service,  so  that,  say  fifty  years 
hence,  the  main  staff  of  the  administrative  Service  may  be  Native, 
with  only  a  few  English,  what  would  then  be  our  position?  I 
understand  that  even  those  who  would  support  most  warmly  the 
opening  of  the  Civil  Service  admit,  that  for  many  years  to  come,  the 
Military  Service  must  be  kept  in  English  hands.  You  therefore  come 
to  this  position,  tbat  tbe  Civil  administration  is  to  be  in  tbe  hands 
of  natives,  whereas  the  Military  Service  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
Englishmen ;  and  then  I  would  ask  whether  tbe  spirit  of  a  dominant 
and  alien  race  will  not  be  intensified  when  the  members  of  that  race 
hold  only  the  military  places,  and  have  not  their  feelings  mollified  by 
service  in  the  Civil  ranks?     I  shall  be  very  glad  for  anyone  to  point 
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out  how  tliat  difficulty  can  be  got  oyer,  certainly  I  should  be  only  too 
glad  to  hear  of  any  means  whereby  it  might  be  obviated.  As  far  as 
my  reading  of  Indian  history  goes,  since  we  have  been  in  India  the 
best  form  of  Government  has  been  that  which  existed  nnder  Sir  Mark 
Oubbon  in  Mysore.  For  twenty  years  that  form  of  administration  was 
mainly  Native,  with  a  few  English  officers  at  the  top  of  it,  and  I  think 
anyone  who  knows  anything  about  the  history  of  Mysore,  will  say 
that  it  was  in  a  most  prosperous  and  most  flourishing  state ;  but  I 
admit  at  the  same  time,  if  that  is  to  be  our  ideal,  if  we  are  to  have  a 
Civil  Service  supervised  roughly  by  Englishmen,  but  on  the  whole 
composed  of  Native  gentlemen,  then  the  question  arises,  how  are  you  to 
train  the  Europeans  who  are  to  hold  the  higher  posts,  or  some  of 
the  higher  posts,  if  they  are  not  to  hold  in  the  first  instance  the 
subordinate  posts?  I  believe  myself  that  in  any  administration 
such  a  combination  of  Western  and  Eastern  methods  is  not  for  the 
whole  of  India  very  feasible,  and  that  the  only  way  in  which  it  would 
be  possible  without  friction  between  members  of  the  dominant  and  the 
non-dominant  races — I  do  not  wish  to  use  the  expression  conquered  or 
subdued,  for  I  think  that  those  who  were  not  convinced  before,  must 
have  been  convinced  by  what  Professor  Seeley  said  of  the  inappropriate 
nature  of  that  term — I  say  simply  the  dominant  and  non-dominant 
races,  it  seems  to  me  then  the  only  feasible  plan  to  prevent  this  friction 
would  be  that  certain  districts  should  be  given  over  in  certain 
provinces,  one  district  being  given  in  a  Native  administration,  and  the 
other  to  European ;  and  let  them,  through  a  process  of  emulation,  see 
which  can  in  a  certain  series  of  years  produce  the  best  results.  I 
think  in  that  way  it  might  possibly  be  that  the  friction  might  be 
removed.  A  Native  gentleman  behind  me  (Mr.  Mahomed  Abdool 
Majid)  spoke  about  the  contrast  between  the  old  Indians  and  the 
young  Indians.  He  seemed  to  think  that  that  was  largely  due  to  the 
age  at  which  they  went  out. 

Mr.  MAHOMED  ABDOOL  MAJID  :  I  referred  to  the  experience 
which  they  acquired  by  being  most  of  their  time  in  India  before  they 
got  to  the  district  in  their  charge. 

Mr.  CONNELL  :  But  I  gather  that  their  experience  must  depend 
largely  upon  the  age  at  which  they  went  out.  For  myself,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  on  my  left  in  thinking  that  there  is  a  great  and 
nndesirable  contrast  between  many  of  the  Anglo-Indians  of  the  present 
day,  and  those  of  the  past,  but  I  think  the  causes  are  many,  not  only 
one.     I  think  the   causes  are  the  greater  communication  between 
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India  and  England,  whereby  people  are  continually  coming  home  to 
apend  their  f  orlongh,  instead  of  spending  it  in  India ;  and  I  think  also 
the  competitiye  examination  system,  which  has  broken  down  a  long 
line  of  traditions  of  past  Anglo-Indians  of  different  generations,  so  that 
a  boy  does  not  now  hear  in  a  kindly  friendly  spirit  of  his  father's 
connections  with  India  and  so  on,  and  is  not  brought  up  in  that 
atmosphere ;  but  perhaps  he  begins  to  only  know  India  or  think  about 
it  when  he  is  nineteen,  and  I  think  that  perhaps  is  a  much  more  potent, 
and  perhaps  an  irremovable  cause  than  the  mere  question  of  age  or 
experience  connected  with  it.  Well,  I  may  almost  be  said  to  be  taking 
up  the  position  of  advocattts  diaholi,  as  in  some  way  trying  to  explain 
the  motive  which  led  Lord  Lytton  to  state  these  difficulties,  but  I  feel 
sure  that  no  good  is  done  by  closing  our  eyes  to  the  difficulties  of  any 
movement,  and  again  I  can  only  say  that  I  think  that  the  whole 
future  of  India  depends  upon  solving  this  problem;  but  certaiuly 
I  do  not  think  it  has  been  solved.     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  HUGEnES,  Q.c. :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men,— I  confess  I  feel  grateful  to  the  gentleman  who  has  just  addressed 
you.  I  was  very  glad  to  be  able  to  come  to-day,  being  so  seldom  in 
London,  but  on  my  way  here  I  felt  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  have 
any  discussion  upon  the  question  which  has  been  brought  before  the 
meeting  to-day,  because  as  it  seemed  to  me  the  arguments  are  all  on 
one  side.  We  have,  however,  had  the  germs  of  a  discussion  no  doubt 
in  the  speech  which  has  just  been  made  with  respect  to  the  position 
of  Englishmen  in  India,  as  members  of  a  dominant  and  alien  race  ;  no 
doubt  that  is  the  great  trouble  which  we  have  to  face  upon  all  these 
questions,  the  spirit  of  a  dominant  and  alien  race  which  Anglo-Indians 
are  too  apt  to  cherish.  But  the  gentleman  who  has  put  this  plainly  before 
us,  has  not  addressed  himself  in  the  least,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  to  the 
question  which  we  are  here  to  consider  to-day,  and  that  is  the  question 
of  the  age  at  which  the  candidates  are  to  be  admitted  in  future  to  the 
examinations  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  Now  I  should  like  very 
much  to  have  heard  any  arguments  which  he  could  have  adduced  upon 
the  other  side,  but  he  entirely  ignored  the  question,  and  gave  us  no 
argument  whatever  against  the  extension  of  'age  to  the  former  count, 
except  the  general  one,  that  we  are  bound  for  our  own  sakes  to  keep 
the  Indians  out  of  the  Government  of  their  own  country. 

Mr.  CONNELL  :  I  did  not  make  that  statement  at  all.  I  said  it 
was  most  desirable  to  admit  them,  but  I  did  not  wish  to  shut  my  eyes 
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to  the  grave  diffionlties  of  the  question,  and  I  said  it  seemed  tp  me 
that  those  difficulties  were  hardly  appreciated  at  this  meeting. 

Mr.  THOMAS  HUGHES,  q.c.  :  I  quite  admit  that  that  is  so,  that  the 
difficulties  possibly  may  be  hardly  appreciated .  I  myself  cannot  see  them 
at  all.  But  I  do  feel  very  strongly  with  the  speakers  who  have  spoken 
already.  Lord  Stanley  has  put  the  case  as  to  the  English  boy,  but  I  think 
that  the  case  is  even  more  strong  as  regards  the  sons  of  Natives.  Now, 
just  put  yourself  in  the  position  of  father  of  a  clever  boy  in  India,  and 
conceive  what  the  risks  are  in  sending  him  ofF,  as  he  must  be  sent  ofE 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  into  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
right  away  from  all  his  connections,  from  any  paternal  or  other 
influences,  to  work  for  three  years  for  this  competition.  I  say  no 
English  parent  in  his  senses  who  did  not  wish  to  rui^  his  boy  would 
send  him  off  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  Calcutta  to  prepare  for  an  entrance 
to  an  Indian  University  for  any  competition  over  there.  And  it  is 
perfectly  monstrous  that  we  should  make  such  a  requirement  as 
regards  our  fellow- subjects  of  Indian  birth,  who  are  inclined  to  come 
and  compete  for  entrance  into  these  Services.  I  should  be  quite  pre- 
pared to  admit  this.  I  think  there  might  be  considerable  arguments 
as  to  the  question  of  age,  if  there  were  also  an  examination  for  the 
Civil  Service  in  Calcutta,  Bombay  and  Madras,  and  other  centres  in 
India.  We  have  set  up  colleges  there,  which  give  most  valuable 
education.  They  have  been  turning  out  hundreds  of  young  men  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  just  as  competent  for  these  positions  as 
Englishmen,  and  that  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  the 
most  obvious  justice  that  the  opportunity  should  be  given  to  them  of 
competing  fairly  for  those  positions.  They  cannot  possibly  compete 
fairly  as  long  as  they  have  to  come  over  to  England  at  that  age ;  and 
while  the  examinations  are  conducted  not  only  on  the  English  system, 
but  in  England  instead  of  in  India,  it  is  not  giving  them  the  least 
equality  ;  it  is  a  mere  sham  to  say  that  it  is  3  and  until  that  it  is  done  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  possibly  suppose  that  there  will  not  be  a  sore 
feeling,  and  as  strong  a  feeling  on  the  subject  amongst  all  educated 
Indians  as  there  appears  to  be  at  present.  I  quite  agree  that  it  is  the 
first  duty  of  this  East  India  Association  to  make  a  strong  point  of  this 
with  the  Government  in  every  way  they  can,  so  that  this  injustice  may 
be  done  away  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,— As  the  time  is  getting 
on,  I  think  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  di'aw  the  proceedings  to  a 
close  by  endeavouring  to  sum  up  as  well  as  I  can  the  discussion  that  we 
lia^e  had.    I  think  we  all  owe  a  good  deal  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Connell 
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for  having  made  a  diversion  in  the  debate,  which  was  all  on  one  side 
until  he  spoke.    I  know  Mr.  Conneirs  ideas  about  India  well  enough 
to  feel   sure   that  anything  tbat  he  said  was  not  uttered  in  any 
unfriendly  spirit  towards  the  Natives  of  India.     There  are  very  few 
men  in  this  room  who  haye  done  more  for  the  cause  of  the  Natives  of 
India  than  Mr.  Connell  has.     He  has  been  one  of  their  most  able  and 
reasonable  supporters.     I  am  sure  that  anything  we  have  heard  from, 
him  has  been  spoken  with  the  very  best  intentions  towards  them,  and 
I  am  also  quite  certain  that  what  he  said  has  not  injured  their  cause 
in  the  least.     The  whole  object  of  this   discussion  seems  to  me  to 
rest  on  one  issue,  but  it  is  an  issue  which  may  be  understood  in  more 
than  one  way.     It  is  put  by  the  Chairman  of  this  Association  I  think 
very  well  where    he   says   that,   after  all,   the   whole   question  of 
examinations  for  the  Civil  Service,  and  of  the  Civil  Service  itself, 
depends  upon  the  question  whether  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  Indian 
people.     We  of  course  care  nothing  for  the  Service,  we  who  care  for 
India ;    what  we  care  about  is  those  for  whom  the  Service  is  made  ; 
^nd  it  will  depend  entirely  upon  what  is  best  for  India.   But  again,  what 
is   best  for  India  may  be  considered  from  different  points  of  view. 
According  to  Lord  Ijytton  and  those  who  think  with  him — and  I  fancy 
that  the  majority  of  the  Services  in  India  do  agree  with  his  idea — 
India  can  be  best  administered  by  Englishmen,   and  therefore   all 
endeavours  in  the  way  of  improvement  should  take  that  into  account, 
and  must  not  in  any  way  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  English  Service. 
That,  I  take  it,  is  Lord  Lytton's  point.    I  remember  hearing  him  make 
6.  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  that  effect.     He  said,  that  English 
administration  was  the  one  thing  for  India,  and  therefore  all  things 
must  yield  to  that  particular  point  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
English  Service.    Now,  as  to  the  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  English 
Service  on  the  particular  point  of  the  age  of  candidates,  it  has,  I  think, 
been  very  well  argued  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Settna,  that  a  low  age  is  not 
an  advantage  to  the  Indian  people.     I  cannot  understand,  myself.  Sir 
Orf  eur  Cavenagh's  contention  that  the  younger  a  man  is  when  he  goes 
out  to  India,  the  more  interest  he  is  likely  to  take  in  the  country,  and 
the  better  justice  he  is  likely  to  do  to  the  Natives  of  India.     My  own 
idea  on  the  subject  is  entirely  contrary  to  that.     I  remember  when  I 
was  going  to  India  the  other  day,  I  sailed  in  company  with  a  number 
of  young  fellows  from  Cooper's  Hill  College.   These  were  young  men,  I 
suppose,  of  eighteen,  nineteen,  or  twenty  years  of  age,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  Well,  I  heard  a  good  deal  of  their  conversation  on  the  way  out, 
and  I  know  that  they  were  absolutely  unfit  to  have  any  discretion  as  to 
their  cojiduct  towards  an  Eastern  people,  or  any  other  people,  except  a 
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people  they  knew.  Their  ideas  were  absolutely  brutal  with  regard  to  any 
race  but  their  own.  They  were  too  ignorant;  they  had  faults  of  temper ; 
they  had  had  no  experience  of  life  which  would  enable  them  to  take 
large  and  generous  views  of  their  duties  towards  the  people  of  other 
races.  I  can  say  it  for  myself ;  I  know  perfectly  well  what  it  is ; 
when  I  was  a  young  man  I  was  exactly  like  that ;  I  had  no  sympathies 
whatever  for  any  race  except  my  own  ;  I  was  hasty  tempered  ;  I  was 
arrogant ;  I  was  impatient  with  all  manners  and  customs  except  my 
own ;  I  am  certain  that  at  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty  I  was 
absolutely  unfit  to  be  in  any  position  of  authority  over  any  Eastern 
people.  I  say  it  is  only  after  a  certain  number  of  years'  experience, 
after  a  certain  amount  of  trouble,  suffering,  and  sorrow  in  life,  that 
one  can  possibly  come  to  sympathize  with  other  races  ;  and  the  older  a 
man  gets,  and  the  longer  he  has  lived,  the  more  likely  he  will  be  to 
be  in  sympathy  with  those  alien  races  over  whom  he  has  to  rule. 
I  can  say  this,  because  I  have  lived  a  great  deal  abroad  and 
know  what  it  is.  Well,  gentlemen,  that  is  my  opinion  as  regards 
the  question  of  age,  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  English- 
men competing  for  the  Service.  Now  as  regards  the  Indian 
gentlemen  who  would  compete,  I  think  Lord  Lytton's  is  the 
only  argument  possible  in  favour  of  a  low  ago  of  entrance.  Lord 
Lytton's  argument  is  that  the  Natives  of  India  should  be  excluded  from 
the  Service,  and  according  to  his  ideas  he  is  perfectly  right  and 
logical.  He  says,  the  lower  you  put  the  age,  the  more  certainly  they 
will  be  excluded  from  the  Service,  and  he  is  perfectly  logical  and  right. 
But  that  is  a  point  that  we  do  not  discuss,  because  we  consider  there 
are  other  reasons  which  make  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Natives  of 
India  should  have  a  chance  of  entering  these  Services,  and  that  they 
should  be  good  servants  when  they  have  entered  it.  Certainly,  when  the 
age  was  higher  they  bad  a  better  chance  of  entering,  and  also  a  better 
chance  of  being  fit  to  enter ;  and  lam  strongly  of  opinion,  and  I  think  that 
everyone  who  has  spoken  this  evening  has  been  strongly  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  far  better  for  them,  and  for  the  Service,  and  for  India  that 
they  should  enter  in  that  way.  All  Mr.  Connell's  arguments  of  course 
depend  upon  Lord  Lytton's  argument  as  to  whether  India  is  better 
governed  by  Natives  than  by  Englishmen.  The  only  point  which  I 
think  he  has  put  very  strongly,  and  which  I  confess  I  do  not  feel 
myself  competent  to  deal  with,  because  it  is  one  that  I  have  not 
thought  of  before,  is  that  supposing  that  ideal  state  which  he  says 
existed  in  Mysore,  and  which  perhaps  is  the  ideal  which  we  should  all 
look  forward  to — viz.,  of  there  being  a  few  Englishmen  in  the  higher 
positions  and  all  the  lower  positions  being  filled  by  Natives  of  India— 
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there  would  then  be  no  gradual  Service  which  would  enable  English- 
men to  qualify  themselves  for  those  high  posts,  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  that  preliminary  Service  is  really  essential.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Englishman  who  would  best  discharge  his  duties 
towards  the  Natives  of  India  in  the  higher  posts,  would  be  one  who  had 
spent  part  of  his  life  in  England  in  gaining  those  large  views  of  liberty 
and  liberality  of  thought,  which  one  gains  in  England,  rather  than  one 
who  had  lived  in  an  official  groove  all  his  life.  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  anything  would  be  gained  by  this  gradual  education  in  official 
work.  However,  that  is  a  question  which  I  do  not  feel  altogether 
competent  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  W.  HODGSON  (Madras)  :  May  I  say  that  the  Mysore  Com- 
mission was  not  composed  of  civilians  ;  it  was  almost  exclusively  made 
up  of  military  men  taken  straight  from  their  regiments,  and  having 
no  administrative  education  at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN :   That  rather  goes  in  favour  of  what  I  say. 

Mr.  W.  HODGSON :   Yes,  generally. 

Mr.  A.  K.  CONNELL :  At  any  rate,  they  had  spent  a  large 
portion  of  their  lives  in  India. 

Mr.  W.  HODGSON  :  After  they] were  on  the  Commission ;  but  thoy 
were  not  selected  in  that  way. 

The  CH AIRMAJN* :  However,  I  am  ignorant  upon  that  point ;  it 
is  a  new  one  to  me,  and  it  seems  a  point  of  very  great  importance.  Of 
another  point  Mr.  Settna  has  reminded  me.  It  appears  that  in 
Ceylon,  which  is  a  country  with  very  much  the  same  condition  as 
India,  the  maximum  age  for  entrance  into  the  Civil  Service  is  not 
nineteen  or  twenty-three,  but  twenty-four.  This,  if  correct,  is  most 
important^  for  why,  if  it  is  good  for  Ceylon,  is  it  not  good  for  India  ? 
I  think  you  may  almost  always  argue  from  Ceylon  to  India ;  Ceylon 
is  under  very  similar  circumstances  ;  there  they  have  pursued  a  very 
Liberal  system  instead  of  the  very  illiberal  system  which  has  been 
pursued  in  India,  and  the  people  are  very  contented ;  the  Government 
is  quite  as  good,  and  the  administration  is  just  as  orderly  as  it  is  in 
India.  Then,  I  must  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Hughes  as  to  the  great 
desirability  of  the  examinations  being  held  in  India;  but  that  is  not 
precisely  the  point  which  we  have  been  discussing  to-day.    In  con- 
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elusion,  I  think  we  may  thank  Mr.  Settna  for  his  very  valuable  paper, 
and  also  thank  the  gentlemen  who  have  contributed  to  the  discussion. 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  also,  gentlemen,  for  the  kindness  with 
which  you  have  listened  to  my  share  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  A.  K.  SETTN'A :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,— Before  we  part  I 
hope  you  will  cordially  join  with  me  in  according  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Wilfred  Blunt  for  presiding  this  afternoon.  Mr.  Blunt 
has  been  more  than  a  formal  president ;  he  has  urged  points  and 
arguments  with  much  more  ability  than  I  could  have  done.  What- 
ever differences  of  opinion  there  may  be  about  Mr.  Blunt's  particular 
views  on  this  or  that  question,  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that 
whatever  proceeds  from  him  proceeds  from  the  most  honest  and 
sincere  sympathies  with  the  Oriental  races.  I  do  hope  Mr.  Blunt  will 
continue  to  show  that  vivid  sympathy  which  he  has  shown  towards 
all  the  Eastern  races,  and  that  he  will  not  be  discouraged  by  any 
adverse  criticisms  that  may  from  time  to  time  be  passed  upon  him. 
Such  criticisms  are,  I  am  afraid,  the  inevitable  followers  of  people  who 
speak  their  own  honest  feelings  and  convictions.  I  now  ask 
you,  gentlemen,  to  accord  your  hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  Blunt  for 
presiding.     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  C.  W.  ARATHOON  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

The  OHAIRMAN  having  suitably  responded,  the  proceedings 
concluded. 

The  following  letter  was  subsequently  received  from  Lord 
LAWRENCE  :— 

The  Manor  House  Chbtwode,  Buckingham, 

January  2l5^,  1883. 

Dear  Sir,— I  regret  extremely  that  I  have  only  just  received  your 
letter,  as  well  as  the  paper  you  propose  reading.  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  going  carefully  through  it. — Yours  faithfully, 

Lawrence. 

A  letter  was  also  received  from  Professor  BRYCE,  m.p., 
expressing  his  regret  that  his  absence  from  London  prevented  him 
from  attending  the  meeting* 

As  time  did  not  permit,  Mr.  SETTNA  Was  unable  to  make  a 
reply  at  the  meeting.     He  has  therefore  subsequently  sent  in   the 
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following: — In  making  a  short  reply,  I  take  the  opportunity  of 
tendering  my  thanks  to  those  who  either  at  the  meeting  or  by  letter 
took  a  part  in  the  discnssion,  and 'also  to  all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  honoured  me  by  their  presence.  Now,  as  regards  the  letter  of 
Gen.  Sir  George  Balfour,  I  am  very  much  surprised  to  see  Sir  George 
accusing  me  of  proposing  a  great  revolution.  I  am  simply  advocating 
to  go  back  to  a  system  which  was  certainly  superior  to  the  one  it  is 
replaced  by.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  we  should  wait  for  that  until  we 
have  effected  the  important  improvements  Sir  George  Balfour  suggests. 
General  Sir  Orfeur  Cavenagh's  letter  has  been  to  a  great  extent  answered 
by  other  speakers — particularly  the  Chairman.  I  will  only  add  that  even 
the  establishment  of  scholarships  or  any  other  innovations  will  not 
relieve  the  Indian  candidates  of  the  great  disadvantages  they  labour 
under,  in  having  to  compete  here  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Mr.  OonnelVs 
argument  is  only  the  old  story  respecting  the  prejudice  of  what  he 
calls  the  bureaucracy  in  India — the  prejudice,  to  wit,  against  the 
Natives  of  India  entering  the  Civil  Service  of  their  own  country. 
This  prejudice,  which  is  simply  another  word  for  what  Professor 
Rogers  calls  the  jealousy,  is,  to  use  the  learned  Professor's  words, 
"  as  general  as  it  is  unworthy,'*  (see  page  81).  Let  us  hope  that  the 
English  Government  is  not  going  to  countenance  any  such  prejudice 
at  this  hour  of  the  day.  I  will  only  say  in  regard  to  some  of 
Mr.  ConneH's  expressions,  that  he  ought  to  know  by  this  time  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  governing  caste  in  India.  Having  nothing  else 
to  reply  to,  I  simply  conclude  by  referring  the  reader  to  my  letter  in 
The  Times  of  January  29th,  on  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
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The  following  memorial  was  sent  to  Lord  REAY  before  h^  lef fc 
London : — 

To  the  Riglit  Honourable  Babon  Rbay, 

Governor-Designate  of  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

From  the  Oounoil  of  the  East  India  Association. 
May  it  please  yonr  Lordship, — 

This  Association  being  instituted  for  the  promotion  of  the  public 
interests,  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  generally,  we  may  bo 
permitted  to  congratulate  your  Lordship  on  your  appointment  to  the 
responsible  and  influential  post  of  Governor  of  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, wherein  large  opportunities  await  you  of  promoting  the  pros- 
perity of  Western  India,  and  of  contributing  to  the  progress  of  the 
various  and  interesting  races  that  dwell  within  the  sphere  of  your 
future  Government. 

1.  As  the  Association  has  a  Branch  in  Bombay,  and  a  large  number 
of  its  members  are  residents  of  that  Presidency,  we  venture  to  think 
there  is  some  special  fitness  in  our  thus  addressing  your  Lordship. 

2.  From  its  physical  characteristics  and  the  great  development  of 
commercial  energy,  arising  from  the  possession  of  maritime  territory 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  in  extent,  the  Bombay  presidency  differs 
widely  from  most  other  divisions  of  the  Indian  Empire.  To  one  like 
yourself,  already  accustomed  to  study  the  social  and  economic  con- 
dition of  continental  nations,  the  diversity  of  afEairs  that  have  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  administration  of  Western  India  will  present  much 
attraction,  while  your  well-known  habits  of  observation  inspire  confi- 
dence in  your  ability  to  carry  to  a  successful  issue  the  task  imposed 
upon  you  by  Her  Majesty. 

3.  The  sea-borne  trade  of  Bombay,  which  in  1883-4  amounted  to 
more  than  sixty  million  pounds  in  value,  comprises  an  enormous 
extent  of  commercial  transactions,  which  result  in  considerable  profit  to 
this  country,  but  it  is  also  essential  that  it  should  equally  be  rendered 
advantageous  to  the  producers  and  traders  of  Western  India.  To 
this  end  two  main  conditions  are  needed,  namely,  that  communications 
shall  be  rendered  as  effective  and  cheap  as  possible,  and  that  the  water 
supply  shall  be  stored  and  distributed  so  as  to  serve  the  wants  of 
agriculture,  and  protect  the  people  against  droughts. 

4.  With  regard  to  communications,  much  has  been  done  on  most 
of  the  main  routes  of  Western  India,  but  transport  is  still  too  expen- 
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sive  for  bulky  products,  and  some  of  the  internal  districts  are  far  from 
being  adequately  served  by  country  roads,  bridges,  and  ferries. 
Moreover,  much  remains  to  be  done  in  facilitating  access  to  and  from 
the  coast,  and  in  improving  the  harbour  accommodation  at  several 
points  of  the  littoral,  in  its  vast  extent  from  Karwar  on  the  south  to 
Kurraohee  on  the  north-west.  The  facilities  for  coast  navigation  by 
country  craft  are  of  immense  importance  for  aiding  agriculture  and 
developing  trade,  and  we  feel  assured  that  your  Lordship  will  recog- 
nize the  direct  practical  bearing  public  works  adapted  to  these  objects 
must  have  on  the  welfare  of  the  people.  In  carrying  such  works  into 
effect,  you  would  receive  valuable  aid  and  co-operation,  not  only  from 
the  zealous  public  servants  of  all  departments,  but  also  from  many 
enterprising  members  of  the  native  community. 

6.  In  regard  to  water  supply  the  Bombay  Presidency  has,  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  an  abundant  provision  from  the 
annual  monsoon,  which  causes  an  enormous  discharge  in  all  the 
districts  within  range  of  the  Ghauts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  physical 
configuration  of  the  country  is  not  nearly  so  favourable  as  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  for  the  distribution  of  that  supply. 
Much  has  been  attempted  towards  meeting  these  two  opposite  condi- 
tions, but  more  systematic  efforts  seem  to  be  required  so  as  to  render 
the  abundant  water  supply  of  Western  India  available  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  the  arid  districts  of  the  Deccan,  of  Kattawar,  Kutch,  and 
Sinde.  We  would  venture  to  submit  that,  by  intelligent  direction  and 
initial  outlay  of  public  funds,  the  agricultural  populations  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency  may  be  induced  to  co-operate  in  this  invaluable 
work. 

6.  The  economic  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  Western  India  can- 
not fail  to  attract  your  Lordship's  earnest  attention.  The  sad  loss  of 
life  from  drought  which  occurred  in  the  Deccan  in  18??-9,  was  only  a 
severe  manifestation  of  the  chronic  poverty  of  the  cultivators  that  had 
been  previously  demonstrated  by  the  disturbances  amongst  the  ryots 
in  1876,  and  fully  described  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission  that 
investigated  those  occurrences.  The  attention  of  our  Association  has 
been  directed  to  this  subject,  and  to  the  proposed  means  of  relieving 
the  pressure  of  pecuniary  distress  amongst  the  ryots,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  agricultural  banks,  and  we  beg  leave  to  forward  the  report  of 
a  meeting  when  proposals  to  this  effect  were  formulated  by  Sir  William 
Wedderbum,  a  member  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service.  These  proposals 
were  so  far  adopted,  both  by  the  Bombay  and  Supreme  Governments, 
that  it  had  been  determined  that  the  experiment  of  an  agricultural 
bank  should  be  fairly  tried  in  one  of  the  Deccan  districts.    Recently, 
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however,  we  have  been  informed  that  the  Indian  Council  has  delayed 
or  forbidden  the  carrying  out  of  this  moderate  and  tentative  measure, 
so  that,  even  before  your  departure  from  England,  your  Lordship 
might  perhaps  have  it  in  your  power  to  exert  your  influence  towards- 
obtaining  the  reconsideration  of  that  adverse  decision.  We  feel 
the  more  emboldened  to  urge  this  because  we  are  well  aware  that 
your  Lordship  must  have  observed  the  working  on  the  Continent  of 
various  plans  for  providing  systematic  financial  aid  to  the  agricultural 
community. 

7.  Closely  allied  to  this  subject  is  that  of  promoting  the  revival  or 
introduction  of  indigenous  mechanical  arts,  so  that  the  masses  of  the 
people  may  not  as  now  be  almost  entirely  dependent  on  agriculture  and 
its  attendant  precarious  labour.  On  the  occasion  of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring's 
departure  from  Bombay,  the  branch  of  our  Association,  in  the  address 
presented  to  him  as  retiring  Finance  Minister,  laid  great  stress  on  the 
valuable  practical  service  in  furtherance  of  the  foregoing  object  rendered 
by  the  Government,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member,  in  directing  that 
all  stores  for  the  use  of  the  several  departments  of  the  State,  that  could 
be  purchased  in  India  as  cheaply,  or  nearly  so,  as  through  the  India 
Office  in  England,  should  be  so  obtained.  Various  powerful  interests 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  the  presidency  towns  of  India,  are  opposed 
to  this  policy,  but  we  trust  that,  with  the  view  of  raising  the  standard 
of  industrial  efficiency  in  India,  your  Lordship  will  use  your  eflforts  to* 
give  to  local  trade  and  industry  such  countenance  and  encouragement 
as  is  implied  by  the  bestowal  of  this  legitimate  measure  of  State 
patronage  and  support. 

8.  There  is  one  special  movement  in  this  direction  in  Bombay 
itself  on  behalf  of  which  we  may  with  confidence  solicit  your  Lord- 
ship's active  co-operation.  In  commemoration  of  the  Marquis  of 
Bipon's  Viceroyalty,  the  people  of  Bombay  and  Western  India 
generally  have  resolved  to  found  a  well-organized  school  of  Technical 
Industries.  This  intelligent  effort  to  supply  by  voluntary  association 
one  of  the  now  peculiarly  pressing  requirements  in  the  Indian 
economic  and  social  system,  cannot  fail  to  claim  your  Lordship's 
approval,  and,  we  trust,  effective  individual  counsel  and  aid. 

9.  Your  Lordship  has  probably  already  followed  to  some  extent  the 
thorough  investigation  which  the  subject  of  public  instruction  received 
two  years  ago  in  every  province  of  India  at  the  hands  of  the  Special 
Commission  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  Director 
General  of  Statistics.  ISTo  one,  we  venture  to  submit,  can  be  more 
qualified  than  your  Lordship  for  exercizing  a  sound  judgment  as.  to 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  as  the  result  of  this  exhaustive  enquiry. 

k 
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With  the  restricted  funds  at  the  conLmand  of  Indian  administrators, 
it  is  not  easy  to  satisfy  the  claims  both  of  primary  and  collegiate 
education,  but  we  feel  sure  that  no  one  can  discriminate  better  than 
your  Lordship  between  the  relative  value  of  both,  and  that  under 
your  administration  the  cause  of  public  instruction  in  the  Bombay 
presidency  may  be  expected  to  show  new  and  extensire  develop- 
ment. 

10.  Your  Lordship  will  scarcely  need  to  be  reminded  that,  however 
good  administration  may  be,  and  however  perfect  the  protection  and 
educational  tutelage  enjoyed  by  the  nation,  such  benefits  will  fail  in 
their  results  unless  the  people  themselves  actively  participate  in  that 
administration,  and  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs.  Advances 
in  these  directions  have  been  made  more  freely,  in  some  respects, 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency  than  in  other  parts  of  India.  Hence 
while  the  moderate  financial  decentralization  measures  initiated 
under  Lord  Mayo  had  already  come  to  work  smoothly,  the  people  in 
Western  India  were  quite  ready  to  appreciate  the  recent  extension  of 
local  self-government  promulgated  under  Lord  Ripon's  Council,  and 
loyally  accepted  by  Sir  James  Fergusson  as  Governor  of  Bombay. 
We  are  convinced  that  your  Lordship's  thoughtful  and  ministering 
efforts  will  not  fail  to  be  exerted  towards  the  promotion  of  intelligent 
management  of  village  concerns,  and  municipal  affairs. 

11.  From  this  topic  of  local  autonomy,  the  transition  is  natural  to 
the  larger  and  more  distinctly  political  subject  of  entrusting  the  well- 

.  qualified  natives  of  India  with  some  well-defined  share  in  the  higher 
administration  of  their  country,  and  participation  in  its  executive 
government. 

The  Statutory  C^ivil  Service,  as  it  is  called,  was  intended  to  afford 
some  set-off  to  the  hard  condition  of  proceeding  to  England,  in  order 
to  pass  by  the  straight  gate  of  competition  at  an  unduly  early  age ;  but 
that  method  is  perhaps  open  to  the  reproach  of  being  a  revival,  in 
iinother  shape,  of  the  discarded  principle  of  personal  favour  and 
patronage ;  nevertheless  it  affords  a  recognized  means  of  enabling 
the  people  of  India  to  participate  in  the  work  of  higher  administration, 
an  object  which  we  doubt  not  your  Lordship  will  be  anxious  to  prO" 
mote  to  the  utmost  extent  compatible  with  the  intjerests  of  the  public 
service. 

12.  There  is  one  other  topic  that  cannot  fail  to  attract  your  Lord- 
ship's attention  in  connection  with  your  administration  of  the  terri- 
tories under  Bombay,  that  is,  the  position  and  prospect  of  the  numerous 
Native  states  in  Western  India.  Many  of  these,  though  small  in 
extent,  have  an  ancient  origin  and  lineage,  and  during  the  struggling 
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period  of  early  British  rale,  their  Chiefs  often  proved  themselves  our 
invaluable  allies,  while  all  are  more  or  less  bound  to  us  bj  treaty  and 
other  engagements,  entered  into  on  the  basis  of  mutual  advantage 
between  the  paramount  power  and  themselves.  The  rapid  changes 
that  have  affected  all  India,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  have  influenced 
these  Native  States  in  very  various  degrees,  causing  them  in  many 
instances  to  claim  anxious  oversight  and  liberal  consideration  from 
the  Bombay  Government,  whose  powers  are  in  this  respect  somewhat 
larger  than  those  of  the  other  local  Governments  in  India.  The 
rulers  of  these  States  have  given  many  signal  instances  of  their  loyalty 
to  the  Crown,  and  their  willingness  to  accept  the  guidance  of  the 
Bombay  Government,  when  thatis  offered  in  such  a  manner  and  through 
such  direct  personal  intercourse  as  the  Princes  and  Chiefs  have  been 
accustomed  to  appreciate.  The  sometimes  frigid  methods  of  modem 
bureaucracy  are  alien  to  the  traditions  of  these  ancient  chieftains  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  your  Lordship  may  find  one  of  the  most 
specially  interesting  branches  of  your  highly  responsible  duties ,  will 
consist  in  visits  to  the  native  States  within  your  jurisdiction,  and  in 
cultivating  personal  and  friendly  relations  with  their  Chiefs  and 
Sirdars. 

13.  In  conclusion  it  only  remains  for  us  to  wish  your  Lordship  God- 
speed in  the  task  you  have  undertaken.  Though  thereby  voluntarily 
withdrawing  yourself  from  the  exciting  struggles  and  tempting  prizes 
of  political  life  at  home,  we  trust,  that  in  the  deeply  interesting  work 
of  Indian  administration,  which,  when  seen  in  its  proper  light,  may 
well  absorb  the  fullest  energies  of  those  charged  with  its  responsibilities, 
your  Lordship  will  find  a  congenial  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  your 
varied  powers,  so  that  not  only  during  the  tenure  of  your  Government 
of  Bombay,  but  in  far  future  years  your  name  may  come  to  be  associa- 
ted, in  the  true  Imperial  sense,  with  those  of  the  illustrious  men  who 
founded  and  have  consolidated  the  British  Empire  in  India,  to  the 
lasting  benefit  alike  of  India  and  of  the  United  Elingdom. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  Servant, 
ORFBTJR  CAVBNAGH, 

Ghairmcm  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the 
East  India  Assoeiation. 

9th  March,  1885. 
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THE   INDIAN   JUEIST 

IS  THE 

ONLY  LEGAL  PUBLICATION  IN  INDIA, 

WHICH 

[Besides  Reports  of  all  the  High  Courts  in  India,  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy 
Council  in  England,  and  of  the  English  Law  Courts,  Correspondence, 

&0.,   &C.,j    CONTAINS 

LEADING  AETICLES  ON  LEGAL  TOPICS. 
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Bs.  12  per  annum  (post  free).       Bs.  6  half  yearly  (post  free). 

fSr  The  hach-numhera  are  sent  in  either  case,  so  that  Subscription  at 
any  time  avails  to  insure  the  unbroken  Series  for  12  or  6  months. 

Single  Copy,  Be.  1.  As.  8.  post  free. 
{Including  Portrait  and  Memoir*) 

The  Portrait  for  January,  1885,  is 

"THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN." 

The  Portrait  for  Fbbeuaey,  1886,  will  be 

"THE  HON.  MR.  JUSTICE  STRAIGHT." 

And  in  each  Monthly  Number  will  appear  one  or  more  Illustrations 
of  Legal  and  other  Celebrities,  with  a  Memoir,  during  1886. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS    MUST    BE     PAID    IN    ADVANCE. 


The  Pioneer  says :— **  Altogether  it  seems  to  be  an  admirable  Legal  Journal." 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  all  who  have  given  it  a  trial  during  the 

last  twenty  years  at  Rs.  20 ;  and  now  it  is  only  Rs.  12  for  twelve  months,  post  free^ 

to  bring  it  within  the  more  easy  reach  of  Pleaders  and  Vakils. 

IKDIAN   JUBIST  OfFIOE,  \  ^    PEMBERTON;  i^^nt.  ^^^8^^ 
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T.  PEMBERTON,  Agent. 
Madras, 


THE   VOICE    OF  INDIA. 


A   NEW  MAGAZINte   INTENDED   TO   GIVE    EXPRESSION 
TO   THE   PUBLIC    OPINION  OF  INDIA. 


There  are  in  England  large  classes  willing  and  anxious  to  do 
justice  to  India.  But  they  find  it  very  difficult  to  know  how  to  act. 
They  complain  that  Indian  questions  are  intricate ;  that  the  opinions 
of  official  experts  are  contradictory ;  and  that  the  people  of  India  are 
dumb,  and  do  not  give  expression  to  their  needs.  This  defect  it  is 
now  desired  to  remedy,  by  publishing  monthly  in  Bombay  a.  magazine 
somewhat  similar  in  nature  to  Public  Opinion  in  England,  which  will 
provide  a  compendium  of  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  the  Native 
journals  throughout  India  on  the  leading  topics  of  the  day.  It  is 
hoped  that  The  Voice  of  India  will  thus  give  forth  a  clear  sound, 
interpreting  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  and  making  known 
the  true  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  In  dian  people. 

The  Magazine  will  advocate  no  views  of  its  own. ,  It  will  seek 
only  to  reflect  with  care  and  accuracy  the  opinions  set  forth  in  the 
Native  Press.  The  Indian  people  are  naturally  docile  and  con- 
servative ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  writing  thus  brought  before  the 
English  public  will  be  found  to  be  characterized  by  a  knowledge  of 
facts,  and  generally  by  practical  good  sense  and  moderation.  It  is 
a  policy  of  prudence  no  less  than  of  justice  to  give  their  grievances 
a  fair  constitutional  hearing.  Those  attached  to  the  British  rule 
cannot  do  better  service  than  by  supplying  accurate  information  as 
to  Native  customs,  feelings,  and  even  prejudices.  Accordingly  it  is 
hoped  that  this  publication  will  be  welcomed  by  all  Members  of 
Parliament  desirous  of  dealing  with  Indian  questions,  and  that  the 
facts  thus  brought  together  in  a  convenient  form  will  be  of  value  to 
journalists  and  other  public  writers.  It  is  specially  desired  to  bring 
the  Magazine  before  the  public  in  Clubs,  Reading-rooms,  Libraries,  and 
Institutes  throughout  England,  with  a  view  to  promote  a  sustained 
and  intelligent  interest  i^  the  welfare  of  our  Indian  Empire,  com- 
prising,  as  it  does,  200  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects. 


BATES   OF   SUBSCBIPTION. 

In  England— per  annum    .        .        .  £1. 

In  India Bs.  10. 

In  advance,  including  Postage. 

English  Bates  for  advertisers  stated  on  application. 
London  Agency :  14,  Cockspur  Street,  S.W.  ^(^{^ 
Bombay  Head  Office :  16,  Marine  Street,  Fort,  Bombay. 
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FOR  THE  NURSERY,  THE  FAMILY  TABLE,  and  the  SICK  ROOM. 


Note.-— Unlike  many  other  Corn  Flours,  this  bears  the  Name  of  its  Manufacturers, 

who  offer  the  guarantee  of  their  long-established  reputation 

for  its  uniformly  superior  quality. 
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PYRETIC     SALINE 

Effervescing  A  Tasteless;  most  Invigorating^  Vitalising  4"  — ^  -  - 
Gires  Instant  relief  in  Hbadachr,  Sea  or  Biuous  Sickness,  Inoiobs- 
noH,  LASsrruDB,  Heabtbu&h,  Fbvxbish  Colds,  and  prevents  and  qai 
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DR.  MORGAN:— **  It  ftimishes  the  blood  with  its 
most  saline  constituents.** 

DB.  TURLET  :— **  I  foond  it  act  as  a  speciflc.  In 
my  experience  and  family,  in  the  worst  form  of 
Scarlet  Fever,  no  other  medicine  being  required.** 

DR.  SPARKS  (Qoremment  Medical  Inspector  of 
Emigrants  for  the  Port  of  London)  writes:—**! 
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THE   COSTLINESS  OF   INDIAN  ADMINISTRATION. 

PAPER   BY 

ROBERT  BROWN,  ESQ.,  OF  GLASGOW, 
EEAD  AT  A  MEETING    OF    THE  EAST   INDIA  ASSOCIATION, 

On  MONDAY,  MARCH  30th,  1885. 
DONALD  H.  MACFABLANE,  Esq.,  m.p.,  in  thb  Chair. 


A  HEETiNO  of  the  members  and  friends  of  the  East  India  Association 
was  held  on  Monday  afternoon,  March  30th,  1885^  in  the"Exeter  Hall 
Conncil  Chamber,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  paper  by  Robert 
Brown,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow,  on  "  The  Costliness  of  Indian  Adminis- 
tration.' 

Donald  H.  Macfablane,  Esq.,  m.p.,  presided,  and  amongst  those 
present  were  the  following : — Rt.  Honble.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley, 
The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Baly,  General  Sir  George  Balfonr,  k.c.b., 
M.P.,  General  Sir  Orfeur  Cavenagh,  k.c.s.i.,  Lieut. -General  C.  W. 
Tremenheere,  c.b.,  Major-General  G.  Burn,  Major-General  R.  M. 
MacdonaJd,  Captain  R.  Jones,  Rev.  W.  Cornelius  Jones,  Rev.  J. 
Crompton  Sowerbutts,  Rev.  Storrs  Turner,  Dr.  R.  Piingle,  Mr.  A. 
Arathoon,  Mr.  C.  W.  Arathoon,  Mr.  Umar  Buksh,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Bain,  Mr.  James  Butcher,  Mr.  A.  K.  Connell;  Mr.  W,  J. 
Cooper,  Mr.  John  H.  Clews,  Mr.  W.  Cornell,  b.c.s.,  Mr.  Maneckjee 
Byramjee  Dadabhoy,  Mr.  NandaLal  Ghosh,  Mr.  John  W.  Hall,  Mr.  John 
Jones,  Mr.  Edmund  Blimber,  Mr.  Jehanger  Kabraje,  Mr.  J.  LufF,  Mr.  W. 
Mackintosh,  Mr.  J.  Price,  Mr.  D.  N.  Reid,  Mr.  Ardeshir  Kavasjee 
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Settna,  Mr.  Jolin  Shaw  (Madras),  Mr.  Jolin  Simpson,  Mr.  Mohsin 
B.  Tyabjee,  Mr.  G.  W.  Whitwortli,  Mr.  W.  Martin  Wood,  Mr.  W. 
Hamilton  Burn  (Secretary). 

The  CHAIRMAN  having  briefly  introduced  Mr.  Robert  Brown 
called  upon  him  to  address  the  meeting. 

Mr.  ROBERT  BROWN  then  read  the  following  paper  :-r- 

The  cost  of  a  country's  administration  is  at  all  times  a  question  of 
interest,  closely  connected^  as  it  often  is,  with  the  prosperity,  comfort, 
and  happiness  of  the  people ;  but  there  is  this-  additional  ground  for 
scrutinizing  the  cost  of  Indian  administration,  that  the  people  affected 
have  no  say  in  it,  that  the  necessary  funds  are  provided  with  difficulty, 
and  only  with  the  aid  of  a  substantial  supplement  from  a  demoralizing 
trade  forced  upon  another  nation. 

That  India  has  been  a  gainer,  materially  and  morally,  by  British 
domination,  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  one  will  deny,  and  our  hope  is 
that  the  future  will  be  as  the  past  in  greater  measure ;  but  though  a 
most  roseAte  picture  could  quite  truthfully  be  drawn  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  land  as  compared  with  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  civil 
strife,  suttee,  thuggism  and  ignorance,  there  would  still  be  needed 
some  large  patches  of  deeper  shading.  I  fully  appreciate  the  brighter 
tints,  and  if  I  seem  to  ignore  them  I  must  plead  want  of  time  as  my 
excuse,  and  confine  myself  to  the  darker  spots  which,  together,  make 
up  the  one  great  blot — financial  difficulty. 

Leaving  metaphor,  then,  the  proposition  is  indisputable  that  a 
sound  financial  basis  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  whole  national 
superstructure ;  and  how  does  India  stand  this  test  ?  In  the  forty- 
four  yearly  budgets  from  1840  to  1883  there  were  sixteen  surpluses 
and  twenty-eight  deficits,  with  an  aggregate  balance  of  £53,920,000 
on  the  wrong  side ;  an  increasing  revenue  always  being  overpassed  by 
increasing  expenditure  and  debt.  To  go  back  to  1811,  we  find  a 
registered  debt  of  £27,979,134,  against  £159,112,939  in  1883,  while 
the  annual  interest  payable  had  risen  from  £1,623,646  to  £6,515,349. 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  inquire  to  a  feather's  weight 
the  exact  amount  of  difficulty  experienced  by  the  country  in  bearing 
these  respective  burdens.  The  India  of  to-day  is  not  the  India  of  long 
ago  either  in  extent  or  resources,  and  the  inquiry  is  rendered  more 
difficult  by.  the  fact  of  the  Government,  like  the  defunct  Company, 
being  traders  as  well  as  rulers,  putting  into  one  common  purse  the 
proceeds  of  taxation  and  the  profits  of  trade.  Against  this  enormous 
increase  of  indebtedness  there  is  to  be  set  the  capital  value  o£  railways 
and  other  so-called  *^ productive''  p^blio  works,  but  sometimes  these 
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have  produced  lesB  thaaa  no  revenue.  In:  point  of  fact,  tlie  total 
amount  for  TvrHch  India^  ia  liable,  one  way  or  another^  is  £246)948,000, 
and  though  the  annual  burden  happens  at  present  to  be  less  than  the 
interest  just  stated,  owing  to  the  Government  investments  being 
remunerative,  it  might  have  been  greater.  That  the  burdens  are 
heavy  is  officially  admitted,  and  a  few  years  ago,  when  money  was 
Tirgently  wanted  for  the  Afghan  war,  the  Gbvemment  had  to  confess 
that  not  another  rupee  could  be  screwed  out  of  the  tax-payers.  The 
ladia  Council  declare  that  only  the  opium  revenue  stands  between 
them  and  insolvency,  and  Mr.  J.  K.  Cross  acknowledges  that  the  salt 
tax  in  India  is  nearly  as  bad  as  the  com  laws  were  in  this  country. 

I  have  no  substitutes  to  recommend  for  these  demoralizing  and 
oppressive  sources  of  income  although  I  press  the  advice  "  sweep  them 
away,'^  The  cause  of  our  financial  straits  is  extravagance,  and  the 
remedy  must  be  sought  in  the  old-fashioned  formula,  ^'  peaccy  retrench- 
menty  and  reform,*^ 

In  order  to  clear  the  ground  I  take  the  item  "  loss  by  exchange  ** 
out  of  the  list  of  burdens  borne  by  India,  inasmuch  as,  although  at 
one  time  representing  an  actual  loss,  the  loss  is  every  year  becoming 
more  and  raore  a  fictitious  one.  Suppose  that  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
silver  had  occurred  suddenly,  suppose  that  yesterday  the  rupee  was 
worth  2^  and  that  this  morning  it  had  been  announced  at  Is  7d,  every 
holder  of  the  coin,  and  every  one  who  had  to  receive  payment  in  rupees 
of  debts  previously  contracted,  would  lose  bd  per  rupee,  but  the  loss,  once 
sustained,  would  be  past,  and  all  new  transactions,  home  and  foreign, 
mercantile  and  governmental,  would  be  based  upon  the  new  value. 

This  is  really  a  matter  of  book-keeping  rather  than  of  finance,  and 
the  entry  does  no  harm  of  itself ;  but  there  is  a  widespread  miscon- 
ception of  the  subject,  and  it  is  important  that  we  should  have  sound 
views  upon  it  so  as  to  distinguish  between  vital  questions  and  less 
important  ones.    India  has  a  sum  of  (say)  £1,000,000  to  rexnit  to 
England  as  interest,  which  she  must  send  in  gold,  or  gold  value.    If 
she  has  gold  to  spare  she  will  send  it ;  if  she  has  no  gold  but  has  wheat 
sufficient  to  sell  for.  that,  amount  in  gold,  she  may  either  send  the 
wheatj  or  sell  the  wheat  for  gold  and  send  the  gold.    But  she  may 
prefer  to  send  silver,  and,  if  so,  the  same  wheat  would  sell  for 
£1,200,000  nominal  of  silver.  She  would  remit  this  nominal  £1,200,000, 
and,  according  to  the  Government  system,  would  enter  the  transaction 
in  her  books  thus : — 

Amount  remitted  in  silver       ...  ...  ...  ...  £1,000,000 

Loss  by  exchange      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  200,000 

£1,200,000 
10  • 
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A  mercantile  firmwonld  say  tliat  they  had  remitted  Rs.  12,000,000, 
but  they  would  not  frighten  themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  had 
lost  £200,000.  Query— Kaw  has  the  country  (India)  lost  when  a 
mercantile  house  in  India  would  not  have  lost  ? 

Of  real  burdens  let  us  examine  first  the  Home  Charges ;  and  in 
doing  so  I  must  explain  that  I  have  no  sympathy  with  that  school  of 
economists  who  see  an  essential  difference  between  Home  Charges  and 
Indian  Charges.  If  I,  a  shopkeeper  in  London,  have  wrongfully 
taken  from  me  £1,  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  me  whether 
that  pound  be  spent  in  the  shop  next  door  to  me  or  at  the  Antipodes. 
Nay,  further,  even  if  it  be  spent  in  my  own  shop  I  rather  think  that 
my  defrauder  has  only  added  insult  to  injury,  seeing  that  had  he  not 
got  possession  of  that  money  dishonestly,  he  would  probably  have 
earned  other  money  honestly,  and  spent  it  similarly.  Once  the 
taxes  are  paid,  by  British  workman  or  Indian  ryot,  the  mode  of 
spending  is  not  of  much  consequence  to  the  taxpayer.  With  this 
explanation  I  fall  in  with  the  established  rule  and  take  first  the 

Home  Charges. 
These,  for  the  year  1882-83,  amount  to  £13,299,975.  8«  lid,  in  part 
for  full  value  received,  and  so  far  such  as  no  one  can  object  to ;  but 
this  cannot  be  said  of  the  whole.  In  former  years  we  have  thought 
proper  to  erect  sundry  buildings  in  England  at  a  capital  cost,  including 
land,  of  £821,100  for  the  transaction  of  India's  business,  all,  of  course, 
at  her  expense.     The  principal  of  these  are : 


India  Office  ... 

...  £540,000 

Engineering  College 

...  £100,000 

Library 

70,000 

Lanatio  A£ylum 

...      38,000 

Store  Depot  ... 

68,000 

(1)  All  who  in  any  way  are  engaged  in  India's  business,  from  the 
Bight  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  down  to  the  housekeeper, 
housemaids  and  charwomen  (of  whom  by  the  way  there  are  thirty-two) 
are  paid  from  Indian  funds.  At  present  these  salaries,  ranging 
from  £6000  downward,  with  office  and  other  expenses,  amount 
to £220,906. 

(2)  Besides  paying  passage  out  and  home,  and  salaries  while  in. 
India,  of  all  employSs,  India  has  to  pay  largely  for  men  who  are  giving 
no  service,  though  nominally  on  the  active  list. 


Civil  furlough  and  absentee  allowances 
Military  furlough  allowances 


£260,961* 
£267,101. 


At  all  times  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  servants  for  whom  India 
pays  are  in  England. 
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(3)  Fop  the  transport  of  troops  fivB  ships  were  built  by  India, 
costing  £1,118,787.  The  working  expense  for  the  year  is  £277,072j 
besides  passages  in  other  ships £5121. 

(4)  As  regards  the  army,  besides  paying  as  above  daring  actoal 
engagement  for  whatever  troops  the  Cabinet  think  proper  to  send, 
India  is  charged  a  lump  snm  for  estimated  cost  of  enlisting  and  training 
recruits,  &c., £600,000. 

Forthec,  if  a  soldier  has  earned  a  distinguished  service  annuity — no 
matter  how  or  where — the  payment  of  it  devolves  upon  India  so  long 
as  India  employs  him. 

When  the  conditions  are  reversed  how  do  we  •  act  ?  Certain 
Indian  regiments  were  recently  sent  to  the  Soudan,  and  a  fortnight 
ago  Lord  Eamberley  moved  that  all  their  ordinary  pay  and  expenses 
and  the  expenses  of  any  Indian  vessels  employed  in  their  conveyance 
should  be  defrayed  by  India,  just  as  if  the  troops  were  still  in  India. 

(5)  India  is  charged  a  proportion  of  the  pensions  of  the  whole 
British  forces  that  may  have  served  any  part  of  their  time  in  India, 
besides  all  her  own  Civil  Service. 

Civil  Pensions  in  England     ...        ...        £839,232 

MiUtary  ditto        ditto  ...      ' 2,773,170 


3,612,402 
Less  subscriptions  received  in  aid 103,995 

£3,508,407 


There  are  also  pensions  paid  and  subscriptions  in  aid  received  in 
India,  but  these  I  let  pass. 

At  various  dates  from  1834  to  1867,  sundry  establishments  of  the 
East  India  Company  and  of  the  Government  were  abolished,  and 
of&cials  pensioned  in  compensation  for  loss  of  employment,  instead  of 
being  transferred  to  other  offices.  In  connection  with  the  first  case, 
now  fifty-one  years  old,  there  are  still  pensions  for  £10,033  running. 
The  total  amount  now  is  £74,470,  all  included  in  the  sum  already 
named.  To  these  has  to  be  added  a  case  in  the  year  1882-83.  Com- 
pensation to  directors,  officers  and  clerks,  and  miscellaneous  expenses 
connected  with  the  purchase  by  Government  of  the  Madras  Irri- 
gation and  Canal  Company's  Undertaking,  £14,742.  It  7d,  These 
pensioners  embrace  all  ranks,  from  the  highest  down  to  labourers,  and 
among  them  are  a  number  of  cases  in  which  a  man  in  receipt  of  a 
pension  for  service  in  India  was  appointed  to  a  post  in  England  after- 
wards found  to  be  unnecessary,  and  yet  an  additional  pension  has  been 
granted  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  that  unnecessary  post. 
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(6)  Toward  expenses  6i  H.M.'s  skips  employed  in  Indian  seas 
India  pays £44,237. 

(7)  India  is  charged  for  n.M.'s  establishments  in  China,  a  Mission 
to  the  Court  of  Persia,  and  a  Consulate  at  Jeddah,  £2S,866; 

(8)  Expenses  connected  -with  land  purchased  at  Port  Said  and 
Alexandria £90^ 

The  foregoing  (£5,118,261)  are  only  some  of  the  more  noticeable  of 
the  charges  made  upon  India  by  the  Imx>erial  Grovemment,  and  I  do 
not  need  to  argue  the  qnestioix  of  their  fairness  or  nnfaimess  further 
than  by  comparing  them  with  similar  items  in  our  Coloiiial  accounts. 
If  these  are  fair  charges  upon  India  we  are  surely  displaying  needless 
generosity  in  exempting  our  Colonies:  from  payment  for  similar 
services.  Why  should  24>529  of  our  troops  be  scattered  over  the 
world,  and  our  war  ships  be  cruising  in  strange  seas,  protecting  other 
people's  property  gratuitously  ? 

Besides  Gibraltar,  Malta  and  Cyprus — 


Sierra  Leone  has   431  soldiers. 
Gold  Coast  194        „ 

Cape  Colony  914        „ 

Katal  2059 

Mauritius  425        „ 


Ceylon  has  1280  soldiers* 

Hongkong  1287        „  " 

Canada  1908        „ 

Bermuda  1532        „ 

West  Indies(6  stations)1980        „ 

Thirteen  stations  have  naval  yards,  and  six  are  provided,  either 
wholly  or  partially,  with  governors. 

In  the  Estimates  presented  to  Parliament  last  Session,  the  votes  for 
the  Colonies  are  as  follows  (excluding  Egypt,  which,  by  some  official 
freak,  has  been  classed  with  them)  : — 

Army  Department — including  Divine  Service,  Medi- 
cal Establishment,  Works  and  Buildings,  Ac.    .         .        £1,702,686. 

Navy    Department  ^- including  Dockyards,  Medical 
EstabUshment,  IS'ew  Works^  &o.         ....  £273,686. 

Civil  Department — including — 

Salaries  of  Governors,  &c.  ...  ..*  ...  .^.    .^^9,568 

Colonial  Office  (in  London)  ...  ...  ...  ...        40,411 

Do.     Superannuations  ...  ...  ...  ...        39,963 

£2,166,263 
Toward  which  the  Colonies  are  "  expected  "  to  contribute...      186,700 


£1,970,668. 

Of  tliese  ** expected"  repayments  Malta,  Hongkong,  Ceylon,  and 
Straits  Settlements  figure  for  £168,000*  Mauritius,  Nsttal,  a!nd 
Honduras,  £27,700.     All    the  other    Colonies,  including  the  most 

-flourishiiig,  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence ;  because,  unlike  India, 
they  are  not  at  bur  mercy,  and  the  British  tax-payer  has  to  bear  the 

■  burdfin  himantf. 
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Tlie  meanness  of  onr  treatment  of  India  is  shown  eqnallj  clearly 
in  some  of  the  smaller  items. 

The  Boyal  Engineering  College,  equipped  with  a  fnll  8ta£E  of 
professors,  secretary,  chaplain,  and  visitors — 27  all  told — with  salaries 
^gg^i^^&^^^E  ^^^^  £8000,  is  intended  primarily  for  the  training  of 
students  for  the  Public  Works  Department  in  India ;  but  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry  may,  on  payment  of  the  fe^s,  share  in  all  its  advantages, 
and  never  look  near  India.  The  Secretary  of  StiEite,  advertises  that  it 
is  arranged  to  fit  an  engineer  for  employment  in  Europe,  India,  or  the 
Colonies.  He  has  accommodation  this  year  for  sixtrf  students,  but  only 
sevente^  of  these  can  compete  for  Indian  appointments. ,  The  Institu- 
tion is  worked  at  a  loss  of  over  £5000  for  the  j^r,  which  is  debited 
tp  India. 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Ealing  involves  a  loss  to  India  of  about 
£5000,  although  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  she  should  be  saddled  with 
such  a  charge  when  the  Imperial  Government  allows  the  care  of  its 
Innatics  to  fall  upon  the  relatives  or  the  parish. 

A  Prince  visits  India  at  India's  expense.  His  portrait  and  the 
portrait  of  a  Viceroy  are  wanted  as  a  memento  for  the  walls  of  the 
Council  Chamber  at  Calcutta,  and  again  India  pays  £812. 

We  are  great  patrons  of  the  Pine  Arts.  Almost  every  year  there 
is  a  charge  for  a  portrait,  or  a  bust,  or.a  memorial  tablet,  or  a  memorial 
window  sent  out  to  India;  or  for  the  sake  of  variety  we  erect  a 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  whatever  be  the  destination 
India  has  to  pay. 

A  Museum  collection  at  Kew,  India  is  kind  enough  to  provide  for 
the  delectation  of  Londoners;  contingent  expenses  for  the  year  are 
£316.  Ils7df. 

A  sum  of  £3514  is  charged  under  the  delightfully  vague  heading 
*•  objects  of  a  literary,  scientific,  or  antiquarian  character." 

Orders,  ribbons  and  stars  are  very  pretty  and  highly-coveted 
decorations ;  but  they  are  all  excuses  for  extracting  more  and  more 
from  India.  The  extension  of  the  Order  of  the  Star  of  India  alone  in 
five  years  cost  £13,907. 

An  Indian  loan  is  put  upon  the  market  here,  and  India  has  to  pay 
our  stamp  duty  upon  the  documents. 

Lord  Lytton  and  his  family  were  brought  home,  of  course,  on  the 
expiry  of  his  term  of  office ;  but  surely  they  might  have  been  brought 
for  less  than  £5827. 105  M. 

These  do  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  list,  but  they  must  suffice  as 
specimens  of  "  Home  "  expendiiture,  not  one  item  of  which  would  we 
nmta^  to^oihavge  to  a  Vmnm  ihsA  cdold  jff.ve  e&ct  to  a  prntflat,And 
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very  possibly  tlie  others  in  which  more  or  less  value  is,  or  has  been 
given,  would  have  to  be  reduced  materially  were  the  amounts  the 
subject  of  arrangement  between  equals. 
Let  us  turn  now  to 

Expenditure  in  Indu. 

The  subject  is  a  large  one,  and  might  be  made  to  embrace  the  whole 
policy  of  Gt>vemment,  but  I  intend  limiting  it  to  a  consideration  of  the 
salaries,  pensions  and  allowances  of  the  various  Government  services. 
Even  this  is  a  large  subject  and  must  be  taken  under  various  heads, 
but  before  doing  so  it  may  be  interesting  to  present  concisely  the  nett 
results  of  a  Return  presented  to  Parliament  in  1881,  in  response  to  a 
motion  by  Mr.  John  Bright,  and  embracing  both  the  Home  and  Indian 
sections  of  the  payments  referred  to.     It  is  entitled — 

"  Summary  of  Salaries,  Pensions,  and  Allowances  in  1878-79,  not  less 
"  than  £100  or  Rs.  1000  in  each  case." 


Persons. 

Amounts. 

£       «.  d. 

f  Salaries 

17,093 

6,811,442  16    0 

Besident  Civil    ...-  Pensions 

1,726 

679,079  16    0 

Allowances 

430 

149,670    8    3 

Non-Resident    ...- 

'Annuities 

Furlough  Pay,  Ac. 
Home  Establishments 
Miscellaneous,  &c. 

•;;l       7,660 

;;}       866 

3,069,566    0    0 
403,800    0    0 

f  Salaries 

!'.'.         7,829 

3,888,139    0    0 

MiHtary  Besident- 

Pensions 

627 

80.692    0    0 

.Gratuities 

404 

61,396    0    0 

Total 

...    86,633  £15,143,78310   p 

In  the  original  Betnm  the  amounts  are  given  partly  in  £s.  and 
partly  in  Rs.,  but  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  I  have  reduced  tliem 
all  to  sterling  at  Is  9cZ  per  rupee,  the  rate  for  that  year. 

Classifying  them  under  **  efPective  "  and  non-effective,"  we  get  the 
curious  result  that  workers  and  non- workers  are  paid  very  much  alike. 

23,687  salaries    .        .    £9,879,236    .        .    average    £419 
13,046  pensions,  <!ke.    .     6,264,549      •        •  >,  403 

If,  again,  we  apportion  the  pensions  to  those  actually  working,  we 
find  that  the  labour  of  each  of  these  workers  costs  India  £642. 

Still  further  analyzing  this  Return,  we  get  the  following  averages 
in  the  various  classes.  The  Home  Establishments  are  omitted  as  their 
Pensions  bear  no  relationship  to  the  Salaries. 
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SftlAries  of  Resi- 
dents. 

Pensions  and 
Allowances. 
Residents. 

Pensions  and 

Alloitances. 

Non-Residents. 

Ill 

i 

Persons. 

Amount 

Persons. 

Amnt. 

Persons. 

Amnt. 

£&5 

III 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Europeans  Covenanted  Civil 

921 

1715 

28 

789 

700 

807 

637 

2352 

„        Uncovenanted  Civil 

4395 

421 

226 

243 

497 

313 

48 

469 

„        Military  in  Civil 

Employment ... 

1611 

880 

38 

483 

827 

501 

113 

903 

Eurasians     

2595 

206 

202 

172 

22 

215 

15 

221 

Natives  Covenanted  Civil  ... 

10 

739 

— 



— 

— 



739 

„      Uncovenanted  Civil 

7529 

187 

1657 

421 





91 

278 

„      Military  in    Civil 
Employment     ... 
Europeans     Bengal     Pilot 

32 

380 

4 

231 



— 

29 

409 

Service 

— 

— 

— 

— 

45 

220 

— 

».. 

„         Indian  Navy    ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

112 

246 

— 

— 

MiUtary 

5989 

605 

577 

180 

5957 

360 

375 

980 

Eurasians        „      

254 

208 

41 

150 

— 

— 

24 

232 

Natives            „      

1586 

133 

413 

78 

— 

— 

20 

163 

It  should  be  here  noticed  that,  for  some  reason  not  very  obvious 
to  the  unofficial  mind,  a  deduction  of  4  per  cent,  is  made  from  all 
salaries  of  the  Covenanted  Civil  Servants  as  a  contribution  towards 
their  own  pensions,  and  as  the  compulsory  term  of  service  is  twenty- 
five  years,  it  follows  that  they  lose  a  whole  year's  average  salary  of 
about  £1715  in  the  course  of  that  time.  There  are  also  deductions 
from  the  salaries  of  all  classes  to  provide  for  family  pensions — a 
matter  outside  the  question  of  personal  remuneration.  The  Return 
takes  no  notice  of  these  deductions,  but  in  ]  882-83  they  amounted  for 
all  purposes  to  £271,716. 

Taking  up  the  matter  in  detail,  we  naturally  begin  with  the  largest 
of  the  spending  departments — 

The  Army. 


It  consists  of  two  sections,  and  numbers- 


Natives,  all  ranks 
Europeans     „ 


125,774 
64,702 

190,476 


It  might  be  considered  presumptuous  in  me  to  hazard  an  opinion 
as  to  what  troops  are  required,  not  to  keep  the  peace,  as  we  understand 
the  phrase  at  home,  or  as  a  protection  against  foreign  invasion,  but 
really  to  overawe  disaffection  and  suppress  rebellion,  or  occasionally 
to  snatch  at  a  more  **  scientific  frontier ; "  but  when  the  highest 
authorities,  such  as  Sir  Ashley  Eden's  recent  Committee,  tell  us  that 
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military  affairs  are  managed  ezirayagantlj,  private  persons  are  surely- 
warranted  in  saying  the  same,  apportioning  the  blame  as  best  they  can 
between  the  Home  authorities  who  make  the  regulations,  and  tlie 
Indian  who  work  them  out.  After  all,  there  are  certain  broad 
principles  on  which  a  civilian  may  reasonably  claim  to  have  and  express 
an  opinion. 

The  total  expenditure  in  1882-83  was  £13,246,472  true  sterling,  as 
compared  with  the  Imperial  army,  about  £16,000,000 ;  but  millions 
slip  easily  from  the  tongde  without  conveying  any  real  impression  to 
the  brain,  and  smaller  sums  are  more  readUy  comprehended. 

The  whole  annual  keep  of  the  privates  in  the  native  regiments  (on 

an  average  of  five  years,  1876-80),  including  rations,  pay,  fuel,  Hght, 

clothing,  barrack  furniture,  and  medical  attendance,  according  to  a 

Betum  presented  to  Parliament  7th  March,  1882,  is  as  follows : — 

Infantry        .        .        .    about     £13 
Artillery        ...         „  14 

Cavalry  (including  horse)      „  37 

Out  of  these  pittances  from  20«  to  60«  fall  to  the  European 
medical  oflGlcer,  so  that,  wherever  the  money  goes,  the  native  private 
cannot  be  charged  with  squandering  it. 

The  European  private's  pay  alone  (including  a  portion  of  his 
rations,  but  excluding  all  the  other  sundries  charged  to  the  Kative), 
is  as  follows,  subject  however  to  extra  allowances  under  certain 
conditions : — 

Infantry         . about  £16.  10 

Artillery „      £16  to  £18 

Cavalry  (man  only)        .        .        .        .    .    .       „      £16  to  £18 

These  figures,  though  much  higher  than  those  of  the  Native^ 
cannot  be  called  excessive,  but  when  we  Qome  to  the  officers  we  find 
figures  to  which  that  adjective  can  quite  reasonably  be  applied, 
especially  amongst  the  secretarial  appointments,  where  salaries  run 
up  as  far  as  £3500  sterling.  Add  to  this  the  consideration  that 
combatant  officers  may  absent  themselves  from  their  duties  sixty 
days  (in  some  cases  ninety  days)  in  each  year  without  loss  of  pay, 
that  at  intervals  ranging  from  four  to  ten  years  (mostly  five)  they 
are  entitled  to  a  year's  furlough  on  half-pay,  and  that  almost  all  the 
colonels  are  permanently  in  Europe  (on  reduced  pay)  ;  still  further 
consider  the  vast  stinis  padd  in  pensions,  aind  it  is  only  too  evident 
where  the  money  goes.  The  native  "Who  ponders  Mr.  Bright's  Betorn 
cannot  help  having  forced  upon  him  the  proverbial  odionsness  of 
comparisons  when  he  sees  how  much  the  colour  of  his  skin  prevents 
him  sharing  in  these  good  things.  That  Betum  gives  the  following 
ialfeofaBiilitarf  fldamtefl ; — 
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Salades 

Boropeans. 

TJtirfl.ffiftnffi 

Native 

nominal  £s. 

£100  to    249 

1122 

173 

1365 

260  „     499 

1824 

62 

211 

500  „     999 

1731 

17 

10 

1000  „  1999 

1167 

,    1 

— 

2000  „  2999 

107 

1 

«— 

3000  „  3999 

23 





4000  „  4999 

6 



— 

6000  „  7999 

8 





8000  and  up. 

1 

--. 

— 

In  the  lowest  giade  only  is  there  anything  like  an  equality  between 
the.Tiaces. 

The  CiyiL  Sepvicb 

expenses  have  shown  the  same  tendency  j;o  grow  as  thQ  military^  la^rgely 
also  to  the  advantage  of  the  European,;  I  again  quote  Mr.  Bright's 
Return :— 


Salaries 

Europeans. 

Eurasians. 

Native 

nominal  £8. 

jelOO  to    249 

1887 

1901 

6964 

250  „     499 

1366 

635 

1286 

600  ,,     999 

2086 

139 

303 

1000  ,.  1999 

1062 

18 

28 

2000  „  2999 

360 

2 

— 

3000   „  3999 

135 



— 

4000,,  4999 

47 

— 

-^ 

6000-  „  6999 

24 

— 

— 

6000  „  7999 

8 

— 

— 

8000  and  up. 

12 

— 

— 

The  favouritism  to  the  ruling  class  is  still  more  strikingly  shown 
by  taking  the  whole  of  the  persons  employed  at  all  salaries,  as  shown 
for  the  Revenue  Department,  1870,  in  the  East  India  Financial 
Committee's  Report. 

1099  Europeans average  salary,  £839 

29232  Natives        V  „  „         33 

(partly  estimated)  ^ 

*  To  complete  the  comparison  suggested  by  these  tables  of  salaries,  I  add  the 
tables  of  pensions. 

Pensions  and  Allowances,  Civil  and  Military,  in  1878-79,  not  less  than  £100, 
or  Bs.  1000  in  each  case.  Residents*  Pensions  are  given  in  £  nominal,  Non- 
^sidents  in  £  sterling. 


Amovitt. 

Resident. 

Non-Eesidekt. 

£ 

Europeiuis. 

EuRUsiaiiB. 

Natives. 

Europeans. 

100  to  199 

214 

161 

1297 

2331 

11 

aOO  „  299 

1*7 

66 

284 

1626 

6 

800  ,,399 

134 

10 

•  184 

1016 

2 

400  ;;499 

86 

10 

78 

601 

2 

000  „  699 

70 

5 

28 

464 

1 

<    600,,  899 

48 

X 

.     34 

866 

1 

700  „  799 

34 

•     26 

208 

— 

800  .,999 
1000  and  upward 

.64 

_ 

*      ,45 

329 

— 

78' 

—        ■ 

99     ' 

817 

— 

TOTAXS 

869 

243 

^2074 
1 

7638 

22  ' 

In  addition  to  these  there  were  430  pensioners  of  the  Home  Establishments, 
'  '  ^aaetihEBiaiig]vll»^a«9n8irte^B^9,d31. 
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or  one  Enropean  to  about  twenty-six  natives,  and  his  salary  aboni 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  theirs. 

The  terms  of  engagement  for  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service  may 
have  been  proper  when  life  in  India  was  popularly  paralleled  with  life 
in  an  oven,  but  are  far  over  the  mark  in  these  days  of  easy  and  rapid 
communication,  and  improved  surroundings  in  India.  A  youth  17  to 
19  years  of  age,  after  passing  a  preliminary  examination,  undergoes  a 
prescribed  course  of  study  for  two  years,  during  which  he  is  paid  £150 
per  annum,  and  immediately  thereafter  is  appointed  to  a  post  in  India 
worth  Rs.  4200  per  annum.  In  due  course  he  may  easily  rise  to 
Rs.  20,000  and  has  a  chance  of  Rs.  120,000.  He  can  scarcely  hope 
to  reach  the  Rs.  260,800  of  the  Governor- General.  After  25  years' 
service  (four  of  which  are  furlough  on  half-^pay)  he  may  retire  on  a 
pension  of  £1,000  a-year,  and  if  very  fortunate  he  may  get  in  addition 
a  post  in  this  country  worth  £1200  a  year.  As  if  this  were  not 
enough  we  heard  from  Mr.  Cross  four  weeks  ago  that  in  1876,  and 
even  more  recently,  certain  officers  of  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service 
were  allowed  to  retire  on  still  more  favourable  terms,  not  because  of 
infirmity  or  incapacity,  but  simply  because  their  posts  were  wanted  by 
other  men.  For  the  Public  Works'  Department  the  terms  are  rather 
less  liberal,  and  in  both  cases  there  is  also  the  4  per  cent,  stoppage 
toward  pension  to  be  taken  into  account. 

The  census  of  1881  gives  22  of  these  youths  on  their  way  to  fortune 
under  20  years  of  age,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  official  career 
Mr.  Bright's  Return  shows  35  persons  drawing  £26,527.  12s  of  salaries 
in  addition  to  pensions. 

At  the  optional  retiring  age  (44  to  49)  the  pensioner  may 
reasonably  hope  to  enjoy  a  pretty  long  evening  of  life,  and  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  quote  an  instance  of  pensions  running  on  for 
fifty  years. 

By  the  way,  why  should  a  civilian  be  supposed  to  need  a  pension  of 
£1000  after  25  years'  service  when  his  military  brother  has  to  work 
24  years  for  £365,  and  even  after  38  years  gets  only  £750  ? 

Of  the  minor  departments — Medical,  Judicial,  and  Ecclesiastical — I 
can  only  notice  the  last.  They  are  all  arranged  on  the  most  liberal 
scales,  the  medical  salaries  running  up  to  £2700,  and  the  judicial  to 
£6000. 

There  has  recently  been  some  little  stir  in  Parliament  on  the 
Ecclesiastical  question,  and  it  is  still  a  little  doubtful  what  are  the 
actual  duties  of  the  clergymen,  the  latest  opinion  being  that  they  are 
expected  to  minister  only  to  Government  servants,  and  of  course  only 
to  such  as  will  accept  their  ministrations — i.e.,  to  Christians.  There  are 
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182  cliaplains  on  the  active  list,  whose  services  are  supplemented  by  a 
number  of  partially  subsidized  clergymen  belonging  to  missionary 
societies,  and  who  at  a  cost  of  £159,375  sterling  provide  for  the 
spiritual  wants  of  their  flocks  when  alive,  and  thereafter  lay  them 
to  rest  in  mother  earth.  The  average  cost  is  46^  per  man  on  the 
number  officially  returned  as  attending  church. 

In  a  Return  presented  to  Parliament  last  year.  Archdeacon  Baly, 
of  Calcutta,  vindicates  this  expenditure  as  very  moderate,  and  pleads 
tbe  poor  salaries  of  the  civilians  as  sufficient  ground  for  their  not 
being  asked  to  support  their  own  spiritual  teachers ;  and  as  showing 
how  much  these  ministrations  are  appreciated  by  the  military  he  tells 
us  that  they  are  practically  all  church-goers,  apparently  forgetful  of 
the  fact  that  in  this  matter  a  soldier  has  no  choice.  The  Lord  Bishop 
of  Calcutta  heads  the  list  of  salaries  with  over  £4000  sterling,  the 
corresponding  dignitaries  in  Madras  and  Bombay  over  £2000  each,  a 
number  of  lesser  lights  about  £800  each,  and  others  with  smaller  sums. 

Tour  charges  demand  a  word,  especially  as  last  year  the  House  of 
Lords  received  a  petition  from  Madras  on  the  subject,  presenting  the  rare 
spectacle  of  European  and  Native  signatures  side  by  side  onthe  same  docu- 
ment for  a  common  purpose.  There  could  be  no  objection  to  individual 
governors  and  their  subordinates  taking  a  holiday  among  the  hills  at 
suitable  times,  but  there  are  decided  objections  to  the  practical  shutting 
up  of  Government  offices  and  the  transference  of  the  entire  staff  to  a 
distant  hill  station  for  more  than  half  the  year.  The  Bengal  Govern- 
ment goes  from  Calcutta  to  Darjeeling,  a  distance  of  249  miles.  The 
staff  of  the  North- West  Provinces  patronize  Naini  Tal,  somewhat 
further  away  from  their  head-quarters,  Allahabad.  The  Madras  staff 
go  to  Gotacamund,  327  miles  off  in  the  Nilghiri  Hills.  Bombay  is 
content  with  a  journey  of  120  miles  to  Malabaleshwar,  near  Poonah, 
while  the  smaller  administrations  are  treated  as  nearly  after  the  same 
fashion  as  their  chiefs  can  arrange.  The  Supreme  Government  is  the 
most  flagrant  offender,  being  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a  journey 
of  1200  miles  to  Simla,  the  last  ninety-four  miles  having  to  be 
traversed  by  horse  conveyance.  In  1866  the  whole  tour  charges  were 
£889,  the  officials  then  being  content  to  remain  at  their  posts. 

I  must  draw  this  paper  to  a  close  with  a  word  on  climatic  draw- 
backs. Of  course  I  do  not  pretend  that  work  and  residence  in  India 
are  as  pleasant  as  the  same  in  England ;  but  now-a-days  the  East  has 
lost  a  good  deal  of  its  terror,  and  it  is  becoming  better  known  that  a 
man  who  eats  and  drinks  moderately,  and  otherwise  behaves  himself, 
stands  a  very  good  chance  not  merely  of  surviving,  but  of  coming 
home  stiU  quite  able  to  enjoy  life.     The  "  exile  from  home  "  phrase 
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has  been  rendered  almost  meaningless  by  steamships  and  railways, 
while  frequent  mails  and  cheap  postage  have  nlade  ns  look  for  our  India 
letters  as  punctually  and  regularly  as  for  our  coixntry  correspondence. 
Sir  John  Strachey  quotes  the  Report  of  the  1864  Sanitary  Com- 
mission "  that  Calcutta  was  not  fit  for  dyilized  man  to  live  in/'  only 
to  add  that  now  there .  are  few  cities  in  Europe  with  which  it  need 
fear  comparison,  and  that  Calcubta  is  not  singular  in  this  respect. 
The  army  itself  disproves  the  alleged  unhealthiness  of  the  climate. 
The  excessive  pay  and  furlough  privileges  ace  all.  withheld  from  the 
privates,  and  yet  every  year  numbers  of  those  who  have  served  their 
full  time  are  quite  willing  to  re-engage  on.  the  spot.  Last  year  over 
seven  thousand  did  so  fori  the  sake  of  a  £10  bounty.  The  death-rate 
among  the  European  troops  is  almost  the  same  among  those  who  have 
been  out  one  year  and  those  who  have  been  out  ten  years,  the  average 
in  1881  being  1*34  per  cent.  What  numbers  were  invalided  home  I 
do  not  know,  but  this  goes  far  to  disprove  the  theory  of  the  deadliness 
of  the  climate  requiring  such  pecuniary  and  furlough  compensating 
attractions.  Even  granting  its  partial  truth,  the  answer  is  ready, 
?*  employ  a  larger  proportion  of  natives,"  who,  on  the  testimony  of 
some  of  the  most  influential  of  our  own  officials,  are  thoroughly 
competent,  and  would  gladly  do  the  work  for  less  pay. 

I  had  hoped  to  have  pointed  out  the  economic  unsoundness  of  the 
system  of  Government  trading  so  extensively  carried  out  in  India,  and 
also  to  have  entered  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  immorality  of 
the  opium  traffic  and  the  oppressiveness  of  the  salt  tax,  but  I  have 
already  sufficiently  tried  your  patience. 

In  all  that  I  have  said  I  hope  that  no  one  has  understood  me  as 
uttering  a  word  against  iany  individual,  high  or  low,  in  the  service.  It 
is  only  the  system  I  have  attacked,  and  in  attempting  to  show  how  its 
cost  could  be  reduced  I  do  not  propose  to  the  extent  of  one  penny 
altering  the  contracts  made  with  present  office-holders.  As  a  whole 
I  suppose  that  the  Indian  Government  servants  are  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  other  similar  bodies  of  men,  but  eveti  granting  that  they 
are,  one  and  all,  the  superhumanly  excellent  and  disinterested  beings 
they  are  sometimes  painted,  it  is  possible  to  pay  too  much  even  for  a 
good  thing.  All  I  ask  is  that  salaries  be  fixed  more  in  accordance 
with  the  commercial  principle  of  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's 
work ;  and  that  in  the  matter  of  charges  we  act  more  in  accordance 
with  our  theory,  **  Indian  money  to  be  spent  only  on  Indian  business." 

The   CHAIRMAN   (Mr.   Donald   H.  Macfablane,  m.p.)  having 
invited  discussiony 
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General  Sir  OJRFEUB  OAVENAGH  sadd:  Gentlemen,— We  must, 
I  am  sure,  all  recognize  Mr.  Brown's  paper  as  a  valnable.  statistical 
exposition  -,  at  tire  same  time  I  cannot  bat  consider  that  a  vein  of 
faUacions  reasoning  rans  throngli  tlie  generality  of  his  arguments. 
There  are  two  points  to  whioh  I  wonld  spedallj  allude,  because  they 
are  the  points  upon  which  I  am  sure  my  native  friends  will  particularly 
dwell.  The  first  is  the  question  of  the  home  expenditure.^  Mr.  Brown 
argues  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whether  money  taken  from 
India  should  be  iSpent  in  England  or  in  India  itself.  Now  I  hold  that 
my  native  friends  who  cq^itend  to  the  contrary  contend  rijghtly :  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  money  spent  in  the  country  is  disseminated 
through  all  classes,  and  must  add  to  the  general  .prosperity.  Even 
taking  Mr.  Brown's  simile  of  the  shopkeeper,  I  believe  that  if  a  shop- 
keeper had  a  sovereign  stolen  from  him  he  would  much  rather  that  the 
thief  spent  that  sovereign  in  his  shop,  so  that  he  might  get,  say,  2$  6d. 
profit,  than  that  it  should  be  spent  elsewhere.  The  next  point  upon 
which  I  equally  think  the  opinions  of  my  native  friends  will  be 
opposed  to  that  expressed  by  Mr.  Brown  is  that  by  employing  native 
agency  we  are  to  reduce  salaries.  Now  I  hold  that  my  native  friends 
are  quite  right  in  considering  that  if  a  native  gentleman  qualifies 
himself  £or  any  of  the  higher  offices  in  India  he  should  be  paid  exactly 
the  same  as  his  European  colleagues.  There  should  be  no  difference. 
To  prove  that  at  present  the  English  employes  in  India  are  overpaid, 
Mr.  Brown  takes,  as  an  instance,  the  salaries  granted  to  the  heads  and 
chiefs  of  the  departments  and  the  salaries  paid  to  their  subordinates. 
Now,  I  think  it  would  be  just  as  fair  to  take  the  incomes  received  by 
one  hundred  of  the  wealthiest  Glasgow  merchants  and  then  compare 
them  with  the  average  incomes  derived  by  their  clerks,  porters,  ware- 
housemen/and  carters,  and  from  that  to  argue  that  the  receipts  of  the 
former  were  much  larger  than  they  ought  to  be,  whilst  the  latter  were 
underpaid.  For  important  offices  you  must  pay  well.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  iE  you  wish  duties  to  be  well  performed  you  must  pay  your 
^servants  a  fair  salary.  I  have  not  had  time  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
Mr.  Bix)wn's  tables,  but  there  are  one  or  two  statements  to  which  I 
would  refer :  one  is  his  contrast  between  the  expense  of  the  European 
officer  and  of  the  Euro^an  soldier.    Now  Mr.  Brown,  possibly,  is  not 

*  As  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  a  preyious  diseussion,  the  development  of  the 
Bailway  system,  and  the  extension  of  other  Public  Works,  by  money  borrowed  in 
England,  has,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  States,  increased  the  Home  expenditure, 
and  necessitated  large  remittances  to  this  country.  Few  native  capitalists  sub- 
scribed to  Bailway  loans,  as  they  could  obtain  higher  interest  by  advances  to 
ooltivators*  <S;c.,  in  India. 
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aware  that  the  great  cost  of  the  soldier  is  caused  by  expenditure  not 
included  in  his  pay.  For  instance,  the  soldier  receives  his  rations — 
one  pound  of  meat,  one  pound  of  bread,  one  pound  of  rice,  three  pounds 
of  firewood,  besides  tea  and  sugar,  in  addition  to  his  pay.  He  has  his 
clothing,  at  least  the  greater  part  of  his  woollen  clothing,  found  him  : 
he  is  also  supplied  with  barracks,  and  a  certain  number  of  servants ; 
but  the  officer  has  to  find  his  own  quarters  and  his  own  servants,  and 
to  enable  him  to  perform  his  duties  efficiently  he  must  certainly  have 
a  horse.  Now  I  have  made  a  rough  calculation,  which  shows  that  the 
subaltern  in  India  is  very  little  better  off,  T^hen  you  take  the  estab- 
lishment he  is  bound  to  keep  up,  than  in  England :  even  should  he 
wish  to  economize,  the  nature  of  the  country  prevents  his  doing  so, 
he  must  have  a  certain  number  of  servants,  for  he  cannot  get  servants 
to  come  to  him  unless  he  has  a  fair  number,  and  he  must  have  a  decent 
house  over  his  head.  In  England  he  is  in  a  different  position :  his 
quarters  are  found  him,  and  he  is  provided  with  servants — ^these  he  has 
to  pay  for  in  India,  and  to  maintain  on  a  scale  which  certainly  would 
seem  to  people  residing  in  this  country  as  extravagant.  When  you 
are  told  that  an  ordinary  subaltern  has  four  servants  you  immediately 
wonder  at  the  necessity  for  so  large  a  retinue,  but  when  you  come  to 
consider  that  he  cannot  get  servants  to  do  the  work — that  each  man 
will  only  do  his  own  duty — ^you  begin  to  understand  that  officers 
serving  in  India  have  heavy  expenses,  and  I  believe  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  among  the  subalterns,  there  is  hardly  one  that  can  live 
upon  his  pay.  Then  Mr.  Brown  alludes  to  the  fact  of  the  improved 
surroundings  in  India,  and  increased  communication  with  Eng- 
land, as  being  a  cause  for  reducing  salaries.  I  think  if  he  had 
only  resided,  say,  from  March  to  September,  in  Sinde,  in  the  Trans- 
Indus  District,  or  even  in  Calcutta  itself,  he  would  acknowledge  that 
he  would  not  be  prepared  to  live  in  India  on  the  same  income  that 
he  would  accept  at  home.  The  nature  of  the  climate  is  a  matter 
which  he  entirely  ignores.  He  alludes  to  the  fact  of  officers 
being  allowed  to  be  absent  from  their  duty  for  sixty  days,  and 
being  allowed  to  come  home,  as  if  that  was  a  grievance,  and  as  if 
every  officer  took  his  privilege-leave  and  his  furlough.  Now,  in  the 
first  place,  Mr.  Brown  ought  to  be  aware  that  unless  the  Government 
can  dispense  with  the  officer's  services,  he  has  no  right  to  come  home, 
or  to  claim  his  privilege-leave.  The  privilege-leave,  moreover,  can 
only  be  obtained  during  the  hot  weather,  when  even  among  the  native 
troops  half  the  men  almost  are  away  on  furlough  because  there  are 
no  parades  ;  and  it  is  rather  with  a  view,  not  to  tiie  advantage  of  the 
officer,  but  to  that  of  the  State,  that  they  come  home,  in  order  to 
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recmit  their  health.     It  is  possibly  awing  to  the  opportunities  now 
enjoyed  by  officers  of  obtaining  a  change  of  climate  that  our  death  list 
has  been  of  late  so  much  reduced.     I  should  like  to  mention  a  mere 
personal  matter  connected  with  this  very  subject,  which  is,  that  I  lived 
Djearly  thirty  years  in  India,  but  I  never  enjoyed  privilege-leave  in  the 
whole  of  my  career.     I  could  not  really  have  got  away,  even  if  I  had 
wished,  for  I  could  not  arrange  for  the  performance  of  my  duties,  and 
consequently  could  not  leave  my  post.     Neither  had  I  any  furlough ; 
I  vras  sent  home  once  on  sick  leave  from  wounds.    There  are  hundreds, 
no  doubt,  in  the  same  position  as  myself.     But  Mr.  Brown  argues  as 
if  the  whole  army  went  away  for  so  many  months  in  every  year.     I 
am  satisfied  that  if  he  had  only  resided  in  India  for  a  year  or  two, 
many  of  his  remarks  would  be  very  much  modified.      Mr.  Brown 
seems  to  consider  the  salaries  in  India  as  being  far  above  those  given 
to  officials  elsewhere.    Now,  possibly,  he  is  not  aware  that  many  of  the 
officers  whom  he  would  look  upon  as  being  in  a  very  subordinate 
position — the    chief    magistrates   and  .collectors — are    really  in  the 
position  of  Lieutenant-Governors  in  Colonies ;  and  when  you  compare 
the  salaries  that  they  receive,  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  offices 
they  hold,  they  are  not  so  highly  paid.     In  reference  to  which  I  may 
mention  that  I  was  Governor,  as  some  of  you  know,  for  six  or  seven 
years,  of  a  very  important  colony ;  but  the  moment  the  settlement  was 
transferred  to  the  Colonial  Office  they  raised  the  salary  £1000 ;  it 
was,  therefore,  clear  that  the  Colonial  Office  did  not  consider  that 
I  was  receiving  too  high  a  salary.     I  have  been  all  my  life  a  financial 
reformer,  but  my  tendency  has  been  rather  to  diminish  and  get  rid  of 
unnecessary  establishments  than  to  reduce  salaries  ;  because  I  enter- 
tain a  firm  opinion  that  if  you  want  to  get  good  work  done  you  must 
pay  for  it.     This  being  the  case,  my  sympathy  goes  entirely  with 
Mr.  Brown.     I  think  he  has  laid  before  us  a  very  valuable  paper,  and 
I  can  only  express  my  regret  that,  unfortunately,  being  called  upon  to 
attend  another  meeting,  I  shall  not  be  here  to  move  our  best  thanks  to 
him,  for  I  am  sure  you  will  all  acknowledge  that  he  has  given  us  much 
food  for  reflection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Donald  H.  Macpirlinb,  m.p.)  :  Gentlemen, — 
I  am  afraid  that  I  am  obliged  to  proceed  somewhat  out  of  the  usual  course. 
I  am  compelled  to  go  away  myself  very  shortly  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  half-dozen  remarks  I  want  to  make  upon  Mr.  Brown's  paper 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  make  now,  and  allow  the  discussion  to 
take  place  later  on.  When  I  was  asked  to  take  the  chair  for  the 
reading  of  this  paper,  of  course  I  assented  at  once,  on  the  universal 
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Tiiiderstanding  that  taking  the  chair  does  not  comniit  the  chairman 
in  the  least  degree  to  that  -which  is  contained  in  the  paper  -which 
has  been  read  to  jon.  I  think  this  subject  is  One'  well  -worthy  of 
consideration  and  discussion .  If  those  who  defend  the  present  scale 
of  salaries  in  India  are  able  to  do  so  snccessfully  after  a  fair 
public  discussion  has  taken  place  upon  the  subject,  then  their 
position  -will  be  so  much  the  "  stronger  from  thAt  discussion '  having 
taken  place  before  the  public ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  their  position  is 
not  thoroughly  sound,  and  not  thoroughly  defensible,  then  I  suppose, 
like  everybody  else,  they  will  have  to  submit,  sooner  or  later,  to 
some  modification.  My  own  impression  has  always  been,  for  a  good 
many  years,  having  lived  a  good  many  of  them  in  India,  that  the 
Government  of  India  was  in  the  position  of  a  trustee  for  the  people 
of  India,  and  that  the  Government  of  India,  that  being  so,  ^as  not 
entitled  to  pay  more  than  the  market  -^alue  for  the  services  they 
required;  and  the  question  now  solely  is,  Does  the  Government  of 
India  pay  salaries  higher  than  would  secure  the  same  men,  or  as 
good  men,  for  the  work  that  has  to  be  done  ?  If  the  •Gt)-vlBmment  of 
India  is  paying  a  fictitious  price  for  its  Civil  servants-^because  I 
do  not  understand  that  Mr.  Brawn's  objection  is  very  much  to  the 
military  scales  of  pay — I  say,  if  they  are  paying  very  much  in 
excess  of  what  they  could  obtain  the  same  class  of  persons,  or  even 
possibly  the  very  same  men,  then  a  reform  is  necessary.  We  all  know 
that  when  competitions  take  place  for  Civil  Service  appointments,  a 
very  large  number  of  persons  compete,  generally  ten  or  sometimes 
twenty,  for  every  appointment  available,  and  the  inference  from  that, 
I  must  say,  would  be  that  a  smaller  pay  would  secure  the  same 
individuals.  Sir  Orfeur  Cavenagh  has  stated  his  opinion,  in  which  I 
most  cordially  concur,  that  where  natives  of  India  are  placed  in  the 
same  position  as  Europeans,  upon  the  same  system  and  scale  of 
education,  they  are  fully  and  properly  entitled  to  the  same  salaries. 
In  fact,  they  are  paying  themselves,  we  are  not  paying ;  and  if  any 
objection  is  to 'be  taken  to  the  payment  of  native  officials  upon  the 
same  scale  as  European  officials,  that  objection  should  come  from  the 
natives  of  India,  and  not  from  us,  because  they  are  the  paymasters. 
3!^ow,  as  I  understand  the  feeling  of  the  nati-v-es  of  India,  it  is  that 
where  the  work  is  the  same,  and  the  education  and  the  training  have 
been  the  same,  the  salaries  should  be  the  same  ;  and  they  are  the  sole 
judges.  The  only  question  for  the  Government  of  India  is,  By  what 
means,  and  with  the  least  possible  inconvenience  to 'the  people,  thie 
necessary  funds  can  be  raised  ?  Mr.  Brown' has  alluded  to  the  opium 
j'evenue,  and  he  has  alluded  to  ishe  suit  tax.     Well,  they  are  both  very 
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imforttinate  and  very  ol^ectionable.  I  think  myself  that  all  taxes  are 
very  objectionable,  "whetber  in  India  or  in  England.  (Hear,  bear.)  But 
the  question  is,  what  are  yon  to  do  without  them  ?  (Hear,  bear.)  I  do 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Brown  that  necessarily  in  itself  the  opium  traffic  is  an 
immoral  one.  I  am  afraid  I  hold  rather  a  singular  opinion  upon  that 
subject,  but  I  maintaia — and  I  am  not  afraid  to  do  so :  I  have  proclaimed 
it  already  in  the  House  of  Commons — ^that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  small 
quantity  of  opium,  such  as  the  Chinese  consume,  is  much  less  injurious 
than  the  quantity  of  spirits^tbat  we  consume  in  this  country  :  and  if  we 
could  induce  our  people  here  to  take  a  very  moderate  quantity  of 
opium  instead  of  a  very  immoderate  quantity  of  spirits,  it  would  be 
much  better  for  them  and  for  the  country.  For  instance,  I  have  had 
occasion  to  point  out  that  I  have  never  known  a  man  had  up  in  a 
police  court  for  brutally  assaulting  his  wife  under  the  influence  of 
opium ;  the  worst  thing  that  happens  to  the  opium  taker  is  that  be 
becomes  a  sot  and  goes  to  sleep ;  but  he  never  attacks  his  neighbour ; 
he  never  commits  brutal  offences.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  con- 
troversy about  the  opium  question,  which  is  an  interminable  one ;  but 
I  only  want  just  to  express  my  opinion  that  I  see  no  substitute  for  it  at 
the  present  time.  People  here  talk  very  glibly  about  wiping  out  this 
amount  from  the  Indian  balance-sheet,  but  where  are  the  nine  or  ten 
millions  that  it  fills  in  the  Indian  balance-sheet  to  be  found  ?  Those 
who  condemn  the  salt  tax  would  not  propose  to  abolish  opium  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  salt  tax.  I  know  the  salt  tax  is  an  objec- 
tionable one ;  as  I  said  before,  all  taxes  are  objectionable ;  but  it  is  a 
small  matter  to  the  people  of  India,  and  I  see  no  substitute  for  it  at 
present.  I  am  afraid  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  events  in  India  which 
may  render  the  expenses  of  that  cduntry  permanently  heavier  than 
they  are  now.  If  we  avoid,  as  I  hope  we  shall  avoid,  actual  war  on 
the  frontier,  I  have  no  dotibt  that  the  immediate  presence  of  Russia 
upon  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan  will  lead  to  a  permanent  increase 
of  the  military  forces  in  India,  and  to  a  permanent  increase  of 
cost  for  that  purpose.  It  is  unfortunate.  We  are  here  in  this  country  in 
an  isolated  position  and  almost  umassailable,  and  w6  have  been  hitherto 
in  India  in  almost  an  identical  position.  That  space  that  lay  between 
US  and  the  Caspian  has  been  bridged  over,  and  we  ai*e  now,  or  we  Soon 
shall  be,  in  such  a  position  that  our  frontier  will  adjoin  that  of  RtLssia, 
for  I  suppose  it  niay  be  taken  that  the  frontier  of  Af ghanist-an  will 
very  soon  be  Oilr  frontier  as  much  as  if  it  were  British  India  if  it  is 
under  our  guarantee.  That  being  so,  I  see  no  prospect  of  reducing 
the  expenditure  of  India.  The  gross  Expenditure,  dn 'the  contrary,  I 
think  Wiirpr(5bablyiil(irease,  for  the  reason  I  have  stated ;  and;  also 
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for  that  reason,  I  hope  and  agree  cordially  with  Mr.  Brown,  that  if 
any  saving  can  be  judiciously  and  properly  made  in  the  Civil  Service 
of  India — for  there,  I  think,  it  is,  and  in  the  home  charges,  tliat  tlie 
principal  faults  lie — I  shall  be  exceedingly  glad  to  see  it.  The 
contentment  of  India  and  the  taxation  of  India  go  very  much  together. 
I  will  say  this  after  some  experience :  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  government  under  the  sun  that  more  honestly  and  genuinely 
desires  to  do  its  duty  to  the  people  than  the  Government  of  India. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  upon  that  subject.  A  higher  class  of 
servants  than  the  Civil  servants  of  India  I  do  not  think  any  country 
has  ever  produced.  They  have  done  great  service.  This  country  has 
much  reason  to  be  proud  of  them.  That  service  has  procured  a  great 
many  distinguished  men,  and  I  am  sure  that  their  devotion,  and  it  is 
an  increasing  devotion,  to  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  people  is  unceasing. 
Let  anyone  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  India  of  even 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago  compare  the  position  of  peace  and  contentment 
and  security  existing  there  now.  Every  man's  hut,  made  of  mats,  is 
as  impregnable  as  if  it  were  a  castle ;  a  man  lies  down  at  night  to 
sleep  in  perfect  peace  and  security,  and  no  man  can  rob  him,  no 
man  can  loot  him,  without  answering  for  it.  That  is  a  condition 
of  affairs  which  I  am  quite  sure  is  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the 
peaceable  and  virtuous  people  of  India.  I  have  a  very  high  regard 
for  the  people  of  India.  I  believe  they  are  people  full  of  natural 
virtues,  peaceful,  patient,  industrious,  and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  a  loyal 
people.  It  is  very  easy  for  a  certain  number  of  newspaper  writers  in 
times  of  profound  peace,  when  there  is  no  fear  of  any  danger  coming, 
to  abuse  their  friends.  That  is  exactly  what  we  do  ourselves.  In 
this  country  we  abuse  the  government,  which  ever  government  it 
may  happen  to  be :  we  are  always  abusing  them ;  but  when  a  time 
of  crisis  comes  such  as  is  now  occurring  in  India,  the  people  are 
beginning  to  rally  round  the  Government  just  as  they  would  do 
here.  It  is  a  subject  of  sincere,  rejoicing  to  all  those  who  take  a 
lively  and  keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  to  see  that  they 
have  sufficient  foresight  not  to  be  deluded  with  the  idea  that  another 
European  Power — I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  offensive  at  this 
present  moment  about  any  European  Power — but  a  Power  certainly 
not  as  highly  civilized  as  we  are, — could  possibly  advance  into  India, 
and  change  the  whole  face  of  the  country  for  their  advantage.  It  is 
perfectly  obvious  to  the  astute  people  of  India  that  the  first  thing 
that  would  happen  would  be  that  every  man  who  had  anything  would 
have  it  looted — it  would  be  taken  from  him.  There  is  nothing  that 
could  be  offered  to  them,  in  my  humble  opinion,  so  good  as  the  peace 
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and  quiet  which  are  now  assured  to  them  in  India ;  and  that  being  so, 
they  are  now  coming  forward,  as  I  say,  with  expressions  of  loyalty 
which  I  believe  to  be  perfectly  genuine.  I  happen  to  have  spent 
a  good  many  years  of  my  life  in  India,  including  the  years  of  the 
Mutiny,  and  I  know  very  well  what  was  the  peaceful,  passive,  and,  in 
most  instances,  friendly  attitude  of  tbe  natives  of  India  to  the  Euro- 
peans. In  no  case  tbat  I  can  recollect  did  any  disturbance  take  place 
anywhere,  except  where  the  example  was  set  by  the  mutiny  of  the 
Sepoys.  The  rural  populations  remained  quiet,  peaceable,  and  friendly ; 
and  they  will  do  so  now  in  case  any  emergency  arises.  But  to  return 
more  immediately  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Brown's  paper.  I  am  afraid 
that,  like  all  papers  which  are  compiled  purely  out  of  Blue  Books, 
it  necessarily  contains  a  considerable  number  of  erroneous  deductions. 
For  instance,  as  Sir  Orfeur  Cavenagb  has  pointed  out,  the  pensions 
that  are  granted  to  civil  servants  of  £1000  a  year,  in  most  cases,  are 
one-half  of  them  deducted  from  their  salaries,  which  Mr.  Brown  has 
set  down  in  gross,  but  has  failed  to  make  the  deduction. 

Mr.  BROWN  :  Oh,  no. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Then,  Mr.  Brown,  in  real  fairness  to  the 
civilians  who  have  retired,  and  who  are  drawing  their  pay,  should 
have  set  down  as  chargeable  to  India  only  half  the  salaries  they  now 
receive,  because  half  of  that  sum  has  been  a  deduction  from  the  gross 
salaries  which  Mr.  Brown  has  set  down  in  his  paper,  at  least  so  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  BROWN :  No. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Well,  I  think  that  will  probably  prove  to  be 
the  case. 

General  Sir  ORFEUR  CAYENAGH :  I  think  the  fact  is  this, 
that  if  the  civilian  has  not  paid  the  full  half,  he  does  not  get  £1000  a 
year ;  he  only  gets  the  proportion  for  what  he  has  paid.  It  is  £500 
which  is  paid  him,  and  the  rest  would  buy  an  annuity,  and  if  he  has 
overpaid  he  does  not  get  it  back. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  think  it  may  be  taken  to  be  proved  that  the 
pensions  drawn  by  the  civilians  are  half  made  up  of  their  own 
subscriptibns  for  twenty-five  years.  I  am  sorry  I  am  not  able  to 
remain  to  hear  this  discussion ;  but  it  is  a  subject  of  great  interest, 
and  I  suppose  we  shall  see  it  reported  in  the  newspapers.     Mr.  Brown 
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is,  I  am  sure,  entitled  to  our  thanks  for  the  considerable  labour  lie 
must  have  bestowed  upon  the  preparation  of  this  paper.  The  errors 
in  it,  I  fancy,  mainly  arise  from  the  circumstances  I  have  stated,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  make  an  accurate  statement  of  a  case  of  this  kind, 
as  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  landscape  of  a  country  without 
having  seen  it,  and  without  having  dwelt  in  it.  The  figures  are  no 
doubt  accurate :  they  are  taken  from  Blue  Books ;  but  I  think  Mr. 
Brown  will  be  obliged  io  admit,  before  the  discussion  closes  (for  there 
are  some  gentlemen  here  who  know  perfectly  well  the  whole  question), 
that  there  are  some  erroneous  deductions  in  it. 

Major-General  R.  M.  MACDONALD  then  took  the  chair,  and 
presided  during  the  remainder  of  the  proceedings. 

The  Venerable  Archdeacon  BALY :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, 
— I  have  been  interested  by  what  I  have  heard  in  the  paper  read  by 
Mr.  Brown ;  at  the  same  time,  I  have  been  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
statements  which  have  been  made  and  the  deductions  which  have  been 
drawn  from  them,  and  I  can  only  conclude,  as  General  Cavenagh  has 
concluded,  that  much  would  have  been  corrected  if  Mr.  Brown  had 
had  the  advantage  of  being  acquainted  with  India,  of  having  resided 
in  it,  and  having  known  the  actual  state  of  things  in  that  country. 
Now,  the  first  remark  to  which  I  have  attached  a  note  in  this  paper  is 
the  comparison  between  the  government  of  a  colony  and  the  govern- 
ment of  India.  He  has  mentioned  among  the  colonies  here  Ceylon. 
I  have  lived  some  six  or  seven  years  in  Ceylon,  and  know  something  of 
the  country  ;  and  at  the  time  I  was  living  there,  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago,  it  had  a  population  of  one-and-three-quarter  millions ; 
its  present  population,  I  think,  is  two-and-a-quarter-miUions.  It  is  about 
equal  taking  the  average,  with  the  population  of  a  district  in  Bengal,  the 
district  of  Chapra,  which  I  think  has  a  population  approaching  to 
two  millions.  That  district  of  Chapra  has  for  its  chief  resident 
officer  a  magistrate  on  a  salary,  I  suppose,  of  2500  rupees  a  month  ;  he 
is  the  chief  British  resident  authority  for  the  whole  district.  Now 
compare  the  cost  of  that  supreme  authority  and  the  duties  entrusted 
to  it  with  the  corresponding  officers  |and  duties  in  Ceylon.  The 
Governor  of  Ceylon  drew  when  I  was  there,  and,  I  believe,  still  draws, 
a  salary  of  £7000  a  year  ;  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  a  salary  of 
£2000  a  year  ;  the  Chief  Justice  had  a  salary  of  £2000  a  year  ;  the 
puisne  judges  had  salaries  of  about  £1800  a  year ;  five  Government 
agents'  salaries  of  £1600  to  £1800  a  year  each,  and  so  on.  That  was 
the  staff  that  was   supposed   necessary    to   govern   Ceylon,   with  a 
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population  at  that  time  of  one-and-tliree*qiLarter  millions.  ExoluBive 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  whose  duties  were  military,  all  the 
authorities  exercsised  .  by  the  Governor  of  Ceylon,  by  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  by  the  puisne  judges  and  the  High  Court  Judge,  and  by 
the  district  Government  agents,  are  all  concentrated  in  this  one 
magistrate  of  Chapra,  who  performs  his  duties  on  a  salary  of 
2500  rupees  a  month.  I  think  this  comparison  will  show  that  the 
cost  of  a  colonial  government  is  much  greater  than  the  cost  of 
governing  ^  similar  number  of  people  in  an  Indian  district.  There  is 
another  point  to  which  I  wish  especially  to  draw  attention,  viz.,  the 
compar^ons  of  the  nominal  salaries  of  Europeans,  Eurasians,  and 
natives,  both  in  the  civil  and  military  departments.  Tou  will  see 
that  the  natives  are  blank  for  six  and  the  Eurasians  for  four  standards 
of  appointments.  Now  take  the  table  of  military  salaries,  you  will  see 
the  first  line  is  from  £100  to  £249  :  that,  I  suppose,  embraces  all  the 
non-commissioned  officers.  The  next,  £250  to  £499,  embraces  from 
ensigns  to  captains.  £500  to  £999  embraces  majors ;  £1000  to  £1999, 
colonels  of  regiments  and  colonels  of  regiments  in  command  of 
stations.  All  the  others  represent  brigadier-generals,  generals  of 
division,  secretaries  in  military  departments,  military  officers  in  civil 
employ,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  deduction  is  drawn  by 
Mr.  Brown,  and  it  is  this  deduction  which  I  contest,  very  forcibly,  and 
which  I  think  is  objectionable,  that  this  state  of  things  arises  from  the 
difference  in  race — from  the  colour  of  the  skin,  as  it  is  called— between 
the  natives  and  ourselves.  It  is  no  such  thing.  If  there  were  natives 
qualified  to  fulfil  the  petitions  of  generals  of  brigades,  generals  of 
division,  secretaries  in  the  military  departnients  of  Government, 
political  agents  in  civil  employ,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  Bombay 
or  Madras,  or  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  India,  then  I  could  see  that 
the  difEerence  was  due  to  the  colour  of  the  skin.  But  is  there  anyone 
here  who  is. in  the  slightest  degree  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
things  in  India,  who  would  be  able  to  say  that  tiiere  are  natives 
qualified  at  present  to  fill  any  of  these  positions  which  have  been  left 
blank.  And  the  same  thing  I  may  say  of  the  Eurasians  too.  I  hope  and 
trust  that  in  years  to  come  we  may  so  lose  sight  of  what  is  called  the 
difference  in  the  colour  of  the  skin ;  and  that  the  natives  who  have  under- 
gone for  hundreds  of  years  a  tyrannical  and  despotic  rule,  from  which  we 
have  been  free,  and  who  have  never  been  trained  to  liberty  and  to  the 
exercise  of  their  own  energies  and  powers  in  the  same  way  that  we 
have,  that  they  may  be  on  the  same  intellectual  and  moral  level  that 
we  occupy  ourselves,  and  be  equal  to  us  in  all  respects ;  but  at  present, 
with  respect  to  governing  power,  they  are  certainly  not  on  a  level  with 
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any  European  race,  and  nntil  they  have  attained  that  level  they  cannot 
expect  to  occupy  the  positions  which  that  governing  power  alone 
enables  men  to  fill  with  advantage  and  success.  They  must  undergo 
their  education  as  we  have  undergone  our  education ;  and  when  they 
have  done  that,  then  let  them  take  their  proper  place.  And  may  God 
speed  the  time  when  that  will  come.  The  same  thing  holds  good 
with  respect  to  the  salaries  drawn  in  civil  employment ;  and  I  may 
note  here  that  there  are  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
Europeans  in  the  division  between  £100  and  £249,  and  five  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-four  natives  in  the  same  division.  That  indi- 
cates what  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  is  a  great  and  crying  complaint 
of  the  Europeans  in  India,  that  natives,  as  a  rule,  are  preferred  for 
Government  employment  in  all  those  subordinate  posts  which  they  can 
fill  to  Europeans ;  and  go  to  any  town  in  India,  wherever  you  please, 
and  you  find  that  the  prevailing  complaint  is,  that  a  European 
and  a  Christian  stands  nowhere,  and  that  the  native  is  sure  to 
be  preferred  to  him.  I  have  been  told  that  the  principle  applied  by 
the  Government  at  home  with  respect  to  this  was  expressed  somewhat 
in  this  manner :  "  We  grant  you  that  the  work  at  present  done  by 
*'  the  native  employes  in  such  and  such  departments  may  not  be  equal 
"  to  that  which  can  be  done  by  Europeans ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
"  is  right  and  fitting  that  they  should  have  their  share  of  such  employ- 
**  ments ;  and  the  interest  which  is  given  to  natives,  and  the  stimulus 
"  given  to  them  by  employing  them  in  those  capacities,  is  of  greater 
"  good  to  the  Government  of  India  than  any  loss  which  they  may 
**  sustain  by  inferior  service."  That  principle  I  know  to  be  acted  upon 
and  generally  carried  out  in  most  of  the  departments  of  India,  and 
now  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  Europeans  of  all  classes  to  get  their 
sons  into  public  employment  in  India.  I  believe  no  appointment  can 
be  given  to  Europeans  in  India  over  two  hundred  rupees  a  month 
without  the  express  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  There  are 
those  here  who  can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  that  is  my  impression, 
and,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  I  have  been  distinctly  told  by  several  men 
very  high  in  the  Government  of  India.  Here  is  a  table  which  I  have 
drawn  showing  the  injustice  of  the  division  of  profits  in  commerce 
and  trade.  There  are  some  two  millions  of  people  who  draw  from 
manufacture  and  trade  incomes  under  £50 ;  one  million  under  £75 ; 
five  hundred  thousand  under  £100 ;  two  hundred  and  fifty  under  £200; 
and  so  on  until  it  gets  to  about  five  hundred  persons  who  have  the 
exalted  position  of  gaining  £5000  a  year.  Now  is  it  not  very  unjust 
that  those  persons  should  obtain  in  England  £5000  a  year,  when  two 
millions  of  men  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  those  should  be  gaining 
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incomes  under  £50  a  year  ?  But  thero  is  this  distinction ;  one  brings 
capital,  one  brings  education,  one  brings  ability  and  energy  and  hard 
brain  work  to  the  market,  and  the  other  brings  the  unskilled  labour 
of  his  own  hand,  which  is  very  much  interrupted  by  idleness  and  by 
drunkenness ;  one  is  the  common  working  man  that  we  see  in  manu- 
facturing towns,  the  others  are  the  great  capitalists  and  the  men  of 
energy  who  have  made  English  trade  and  commerce  what  they  are. 
So,  that  is  the  distinction  which  prevails  between  the  different  classes 
of  salaries  in  India.  It  is  not  the  distinction  of  caste  in  England 
which  makes  one  race  of  men  earn  £50  and  another  £5000 ;  and  it  is 
not  the  distinction  of  colour  in  India  which  makes  the  larger  salaries 
apportioned  to  the  Europeans  and  the  lower  salaries  apportioned  to 
the  Eurasians  and  the  natives.  Now  with  respect  to  the  pension 
question  of  £1000  a  year.  I  understand — I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is 
correct — that  the  actual  pension  of  the  civilian  who  has  served  out 
his  full  time  is  £600  a  year. 

A  Voice  :  £400. 

Archdeacon  BALY:  I  thought  that  £600  was  his  pension, 
and  £400  was  the  kind  of  retiring  allowance  which  is  drawn  out 
from  the  deductions  from  his  own  pay  and  the  deductions  from  the 
pay  of  many  others  (which  Mr.  Brown's  paper  does  not  at  all  take 
into  consideration) — ^those  either  broken  down  by  ill  health  or 
removed  by  death  in  the  course  of  their  career,  without  having 
drawn  their  pensions.  So  it  is  in  point  of  fact  nothing  more  than  a 
retiring  allowance  which  is  formed  out  of  the  deductions  from  their 
own  pay.  But  what  has  surprised  me  most  in  this  paper,  and  which 
has  enabled  me  to  jud^e  somewhat  more  clearly  of  the  nature  of  the 
facts,  is  this  latter  part  of  the  tenth  and  the  eleventh  pages,  in  which  I 
am  particularly  interested.  I  must  say  that  that  paragraph  is  full  of 
incorrect  and  exaggerated  statements.  In  the  first  place,  there  are 
more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  chaplains  in  the  Government 
list,  Mr.  Brown  having  omitted  the  Presbyterians  and  Roman  Catholic 
chaplains.  The  sum  which  Mr.  Brown  here  states  as  £159,375,  includes 
not  only  the  Church  of  England  chaplains  (of  whom  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three,  I  believe,  is  the  correct  number),  but  it  includes  also 
payments  made  to  Presbyterian  chaplains  and  to  Roman  Catholic 
chaplains.  It  is  the  full  religious  grant  for  the  whole  of  India; 
and  includes  not  only  the  salaries  of  chaplains,  but  the  expenses  of 
repairing  and  keeping  up  Government  churches  and  Government 
cemeteries :  the  proportion  paid  for  that  is  £30,000  in  the  Budget  of 
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1880,  reducing  the  coat  qf  £159,375  sterling  for  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  Church  of  England  chaplains  to  about  £120,000  for  all 
the  chaplains  of  the  Church  of  England,  Presbyterian  and  Boman 
Catholic  denominations,  who  minister  to  European  soldiers  and 
European  civilians — and  by  civiliaus  I  do  not  mean  simply  the 
covenanted  or  uncovenanted  civilians,  but  almost  every  European 
who  calls  himself  a  Christian  and  calls  upon  any  clergyman,  Boman 
Catholic,  Presbyterian,  or  Church  of  England,  for  his  offices.  The 
average  cost,  Mr.  Brown  says  here,  is  "  46*  per  man  on  the  number 
"officially  returned  as  attending  church."  It  may  perhaps  be 
knoTHi  to  some  here  that  some  four  years  ago  Mr.  Baxter  had  a 
four  or  five  months'  tour  in  India,  and  he  directed  his  efforts  very 
strongly  against  the  Church  EstaUishment ;  I  do  npt  mean  the 
Church  of  England  establishment,  I  mean  religious  establishments 
in  general,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  very  unjust  to  call 
upon  the  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  to  pay  for  the  spiritual 
offices  to  Christians.  That  was  the  argument  put  forward  to 
show  that  these  were  extravagantly  paid,  and  to  limit  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Government  of  India  simply  to  finding  clergymen  (as 
per  contract),  just  as  they  find  doctors  as  per  contract,  only  for  the 
covenanted  Civil  servants  of  Government,  without  their  wives  and 
families,  and  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Government,  without  their  wives 
and  families ;  and  on  that  was  based  this  return  by  Mr.  Baxter.  I 
was  called  to  make  a  return  in  1873,  by  Lord  N"orthbrook's  Govern- 
ment, of  the  number  of  persons  of  European  origin  and  British 
subjects  who  came  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Church  of 
England  chaplains,  and  were  part  of  their  pastoral  charge.  I  drew 
it  up  very  carefully  by  the  help  of  all  the  chaplains  and  of  Govern- 
ment officers,  and  by  my  own  examination  a^  far  as  I  could  possibly 
do,  and  found  that  the  average  number  of  a  chaplain's  charge  (not 
the  average  number  of  people  who  were  under  his  charge)  was  771, 
and  the  average  charge  of  a  subsidized  clergyman  was  256.  Now, 
the  average  salary  of  a  junior  chaplain,  as  he  is  called,  is  rather  less 
than  £500  a  year  at  present,  from  the  low  rate  of  exchange ;  and  the 
salary  of  a  senior  chaplain  is  rather  less  than  £800  a  year,  by  the 
same  standard.  Taking  the  mean  between  those  two,  I  suppose  the 
mean  salary  of  a  chaplain  would  be  £650  a  year ;  his  average  charge 
is  of  771 :  that  makes,  as  far  as  his  salary  is  concerned,  instead  of  46^ 
per  man,  rather  less  than  205per  man.  Mr.  Brown  says,  "  Archdeacon 
**Baly  vindicates  this  expenditure  as  very  moderate."  I  vindicato 
this  expenditure  on  this  ground ;  not  as  being  very  moderate,  although 
I  believe  it  to]  be  most  moderate ;   but  the  charge  from  which  I  do 
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Tenture  to  vimiicate  this  expenditure  is  from  the  charge  of  injustice 
sometimes  brought  against  it,  is  the  following.  We  suppose  that  the 
natives  are  taxed  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  Christian  clergy  ministering 
to  Europeans,  and  we  say  it  is  a  violation  of  their  rights.  Now,  all 
the  quiet  and  wise  and  prudent  natives  prefer  the  European  and 
Christian  population  to  be  under  some  form  of  religious  control  and 
supervision.  What  they  abhor  is  a  rough,  turbulent,  and  disorderly 
European  population,  who  are  what  they  are  from  the  want  of  that 
regular  care  and  supervision  which  they  would  obtain  in  any  well- 
ordered  church  or  chapel-going  community ;  and  if  they  could  save 
themselves  from  such  a  class  at  the  cost  of  a  small  taxation  to  them- 
selves, they  would  be  most  ready  to  pay  it.  But  the  incidence  of 
taxation  for  the  support  of  clergy  of  all  persuasions  is,  I  believe, 
about  1.6  of  a  pic,  which  is  rather  less  than  one  farthing  per  head.  It 
is  a  matter  of  easy  figures.  Tou  have  simply  to  divide  the  number 
of  people  in  India  under  British  rule,  say  200,000,000,  by  the  cost  of 
the  religious  grant,  and  there  you  get  it.  Well,  there  are  grants  made 
in  the  form  of  surrender  of  revenue  in  support  of  Hindu  and  Moham- 
medan religious  establishments  and  tenaples,  which  are  said  to  amount 
to  between  three  and  four  millions  of  money,  and  the  incidence  on  the 
whole  population,  European  as  well  as  .native,  is  somewhat  about  two 
amias,  that  is  about  3|£2  per  head,  so  that  the  European  in  India  has  to 
pay  much  more  per  head  in  the  maintenance  of  religions  not  his  own 
than  the  native  of  India.  That  is  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  I 
vindicate  the  Church  establishment.  Then,  again,  he  says :  *'  Arch- 
"  deacon  Baly  pleads  the  poor  salaries  of  the  civilians  as  sufficient 
**  ground  for  their  not  being  asked  to  support  their  own  spiritual 
"teachers."  I^ow,  that  is  pre-eminently  wrong;  it  is  a  personal 
point ;  but  stiU  I  should  Hke  to  set  myself  right.  I  distinctly  stated 
in  the  letter  which  I  submitted  with  my  report  to  Government  that 
the  only  persons  who  are  able  to  pay  for  their  own  religious  establish- 
ments are  the  wealthier  civilians  and  merchants  who  are  found  in 
sufficient  numbers  in  the  residency  towns  and  in  the  provincial  capitals, 
and  they,  I  acknowledge,  are  fit  and  able  to  provide  for  their  own 
religious  establishments ;  but  then  I  said  they  are  a  constantly 
changing  body  of  men,  who  stay  for  no  longer  than  a  year,  or  a  year 
and  a  half  or  two  years  in  the  same  place,  and  what  is  more,  these 
very  men  provide  by  their  contributions  in  their  churches  far  more 
than  is  spent  on  their  special  behalf  by  Government  on  the  main- 
tenance of  their  chaplains  and  religious  services.  I  have  proved  that 
by  figures,  and  if  Mr.  Brown  is  at  all  anxious  to  study  them  my  report 
is  at  his  service.     Another  point  is  this.     He  says  :  "  The  Archdeacon 
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"  tells  US  tliat  soldiers  are  practically  all  clitircligoers,"  appearing  to 
forget  that  they  are  forced  to  go  to  church  by  the  order  of  their 
service.  It  is,  by  the  way,  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  only 
go  by  the  order  of  their  service,  because  they  go  to  voluntary  services, 
not  in  such  full  numbers,  but  still  in  very  considerable  numbers ;  but, 
however,  whether  it  was  so  or  not,  I  never  made  one  single  statement 
about  the  subject,  nor  have  I  ever  been  forgetful  of  it.  Then  Mr. 
Brown  goes  on  as  though  it  were  an  abuse  to  be  objected  against. 
'*  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  heads  the  list  of  salaries  with  over 
**£4!000  sterling."  I  have  known  four  bishops  of  Calcutta,  Bishop 
Wilson,  Bishop  Cotton,  Bishop  Milman,  and  Bishop  Johnson,  and  I 
may  say  of  them  all  with  reference  to  this  allusion  to  their  salaries, 
that  whatever  their  amount,  they  have  been  spent  upon  their  dioceses, 
and  the  bishops  have  been  simply  receivers  of  their  official  incomes  on 
behalf  of  their  dioceses.  I  am  able  to  state  this  as  a  fact,  and  should 
wish  their  merits  in  this  respect  to  be  known,  whenever  the  objection 
of  large  salaries  is  stated  or  implied. 

Mr.  W.  MARTIN  WOOD  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,— As  I 
am  partly  responsible  for  inducing  Mr.  Brown  to  take  this  plunge  in 
the  matter  of  Indian  figures,  I  shall  be  glad  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  our  thanks  to  him  for  the  trouble  which  he  has  gone  to 
in  compiling  this  paper.  First  let  me  refer  to  two  points  on  which  I 
differ  with  him,  and  consider  that  fuller  examination  will  show  him 
that  he  has  yet  to  go  further  into  the  subject.  I  refer  to  loss  by 
exchange  and  the  incidence  of  the  Home  charges.  Sir  Orfeur  Cavenagh 
has  already  referred  to  the  latter.  With  regard  to  the  loss  by  exchange 
it  is  somewhat  of  a  technical  mg(i;ter.  that  cannot  be  easily  gone  into 
in  a  meeting  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Brown  makes  a  mistake  by  forgetting 
that  it  is  a  question  on  the  one  hand  of  currency,  and  on  the  other  hand 
of  bullion  ;  though  he  does  not  quite  fall  into  the  same  mistake  as  so 
many  others  have  done,  in  treating  it  as  a  question  of  currency  with 
both  countries.  But  in  assuming  that  when  once  the  change  has 
taken  place  the  pressure  ceases  to  be  felt,  he  forgets  that  the  trans- 
actions between  the  Home  and  the  Indian  Governments  are  new  every 
year,  and  that  they  are  ever  recurring  in  the  same  form.  The  rupee, 
as  has  been  shown  by  statistical  evidence,  has  not  fallen  as  is  popularly 
supposed.  The  rupee  maintains  the  same  position  in  India  as  a  legal 
tender  as  it  did  before,  but  the  bullion  which  is  in  the  rupee  has 
lost  some  of  its  value.  The  effect  of  that  is,  that  while  the  Indian 
Government  has  to  pay  so  much  in  sterling  every  year  in  England, 
unless  the  revenue  is  raised  a  smaller  proportion  of  rupees  are  left  for 
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the  use  of  tlie  Indian  Government ;  tliat  is  to  say,  more  rupees  are 
required  to  make  up  the  sovereign  than  before,  and  a  smaller  portion 
of  the  currency  is  left  in  the  country  for  the  purposes  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but,  if  the  revenue  is  raised  and  more  taxation  is  put  on,  the 
question  is,  how  can  the  Indian  provide  that  ?  Well,  by  giving  a 
larger  portion  of  produce  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  taking  less  price ;  thus, 
in  effect,  prices  are  depressed  and  profits  are  reduced,  because  silver 
has  not  gone  into  the  country  in  proportion  to  its  fall  in  bullion ;  its 
flow  into  India  has  been  intercepted  and  obstructed  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  constant  demands  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  whose  Bills  answer 
the  purpose  of  those  who  want  to  make  payments  there,  that  is, 
serve  the  purpose  of  silver,  and  are  used  instead.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  Home  charges,  that  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance 
when  speaking  about  the  expenditure  of  India.  For  while  it  is  very 
well  indeed  to  go  into  all  these  details,  and  to  try  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  difEerent  departments — which  should  be  done  by  all  means,  if  we 
fairly  can, — the  pressure  upon  the  resources  of  India  is  that  such  a 
large  part  of  her  revenue  has  to  be  spent  outside  the  country.  Mr. 
Brown  does  not  see  that  yet,  but  if  he  studies  the  subject  further,  he 
will  see  it  clearly.  Let  us  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  people  of 
India.  Suppose  that  this  country,  out  of  its  eighty  millions  of  revenue, 
had  to  pay  to  the  United  States  a  similar  proportion,  say  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  millions,  and  that  pensions  and  furloughs  had  to  be  remitted 
to  America ;  those  disbursements  would  increase  the  profits  and 
monetary  prosperity  of  America,  whilst  ours  here  would  be  proportion- 
ately depreciated.  Take  quite  a  different  illustration  ;  you  must  have 
observed  of  late  years  the  fearful  pressure  upon  the  French  people 
since  1870 ;  their  enormously  increased  expenditure,  in  the  first  place, 
for  the  German  indemnity,  and  then  for  their  enormous  military 
establishments,  and  their  expeditions  beyond  the  sea.  The  w.onder  is 
how  the  country  sustains  it.  I  think  a  moment's  reflection  will  show 
how  only  this  is  possible.  If  the  charges  for  those  debts  and  those  extra 
establishments  had  to  be  paid  at  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  the 
country  would  collapse  in  a  very  short  time.  But  the  French  are  able 
to  hold  their  own  debt  and  pay  themselves.  I  do  not  suppose,  of 
course,  that  taxation  is  *'  twice  blessed,"  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  once 
blessed ;  it  blesseth  the  place  in  which  it  falls,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
Indian  revenue  falls  here  and  not  where  it  is  raised.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  do 
not  need  to  dilate  upon  this,  but  I  will  ask  Mr.  Brown,  and  thoso 
who  are  seriously  interested  in  this  subject,  to  follow  it  up,  for 
it  is  really,  by  far,  the  most  weighty  question  in  connection  with  this 
subject  of  Indian  expenditure.     Mr.  Brown  has  tried  to  show  in  his 
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paper  two  or  three  things ;   in  the  first  place,  that  the  revenue  is 
excessive ;  that  the  service  of  the  administration  is  on  too  expensive 
a  scale.    Much  has  been  already  said  about  that ;  and  we  must  fully 
admit  that  the  only  test  of  sufficiency  is — efficiency.   The  public  service 
must  be  performed  efficiently  and  safely ;  if  more  is  spent  than  is 
sufficient  for  that  end,  it  must  be  reduced,  and  so  far  Mr.  Brown'a 
paper,  as  being  a  serious  contribution  to  the  subject,  and  going  so 
largely  into  details,  is  well  worthy  of  being  placed  in  our  records.    In 
corroboration  of  his  arguments,  I  will  just  draw  your  attention  to  what 
has  been  said  by  a  more  notable  Scotchman,  by  one  who  has  had  special 
opportunity  to  look  into  this  subject.     Sir  James  Caird,  in  his  portion 
of  that  Famine  Commission  Report,  has  tried  to  reduce  the  matter  to 
something  like  a  practical  shape.     Many  connected  with  the  Indian 
Services,  and  familiar  with  Indian  affairs,  must  have  felt  in  hearing- 
this  paper  read,  how  difficult  it  is  to  bring  the  matter  to  anything  like 
a  practical  test,  and  several  speakers  have  tried  to  show  that  Mr. 
Brown  has  failed  in  that  respect.     Sir  James  Caird  tried  his  hand  at  it, 
and  in  an  article  .upon  his  remarks,  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  that 
I  find  in  the  current  Indian  Spectator,  there  appears  the  fbllowing : — 
"  Sir  James  Caird,  with  the  spirit  of  the  unbiassed  Englishman,  was. 
"  fully  able  to  perceive  the  mischief  of  this  great  expenditure  on 
**  account  of  a  foreign  agency,     Hence  he  advocated  that  the  costly 
"  English  Civil  Service  should  be  limited  to  such  numbers  in  each 
"  presidency  as  would   supply  European   superintendence  for  each 
"  district ;  and  an  appeal  judge,  to  whom  appeal  from   the  nativa 
"bourts  would  lie.  .  .  .  The  whole  details  of  revenue  and  judicial 
"  administration  should  then  under  such  superintendence  be  gradually 
"  left  to  native  officials.  .  .  .  The  immediate  management  of  the  people 
"  would  then  be  conducted  by  chosen  men  of  their  own  race,  whose 
"knowledge    of    their   language,   feelings,   and    motives   of   action, 
'*  so  far  surpasses  ours,  that  success  might  be  anticipated.  .  .  .  The 
"  civil  and  judicial  service  would  thas  be  conducted  at  a  much  lower 
*'  cost  than  at  present,  as  the  high  scale  of  pay  which  the  European 
"  requires,  is  not  necessary  to  a  native."     Now  you  have  heard  from 
both  Archdeacon  Baly  aiid  Sir  Orfeur  Cavenagh  on  that  last  remark, 
that  natives,  if  thoroughly  well  qualified,  should  receive  the  same  pay 
as  Europeans  in  the  same  positions,  but  you  see  how  Sir  James  Caird 
deals  with  it.     He  assumes  that  even  well  qualified  native  officials 
would  be  glad  to  accept  considerably  less  rates  of  pay.     Tou  will 
notice,  however,   that   this   could   only  be   applied   readily  to   the 
civilian  branch  of  the  service,  and  you  will  not  forget  what  a  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  expenditure  that  would  amount  to.     Thus 
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we  always  come  "back  to  this :  that  the  great  difl&culty  in  India  is  its 
enormons  military  expenditure.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  has  been  a 
remark  made  by  Mr.  Macfarlane,  the  Chairman,  that  this,  at  present,  is 
not  a  very  congenial  time  to  take  np  that  question.  Everyone's  mind 
is  pre-occupied  with  the  idea  that  India  must  be  filled  with  soldiers, 
becanse  we  have  invented  another  boundary  six  hundred  miles  away 
from  our  present  frontier.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not  agree  with  that. 
I  look  at  this  attempt  to  msh  more  troops  into  India,  as  a  most 
deplorable  mistake.  No  doubt  in  the  way  in  which  things  are  looked 
at  ill  these  days,  such  demonstrations  must  be  made ;  but  I  regard 
the  present  alarm  as  the  result  of  gross  diplomatic  blundering ;  but 
this  will  leave  its  heavy  mark  on  the  Indian  revenues  for  long  years 
to  come,  whatever  is  done  about  the  Boundary  dispute.  It  is  these 
military  expenses  beyond  ^11  others  that  have  to  be  dealt  with  if 
Indian  expenditure  is  to  be  reduced.  Another  point  that  Mr.  Brown 
makes  is  one  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  note,  which  Archdeacon  Baly, 
perhaps,  misapprehended ;  that  is,  with  reference  to  salaries  in 
Ceylon.  Mr.  Brown  contrasts  what  we  levy  from  India  for  the 
salaries  of  high  officials  through  Home  charges  with  our  "lareatment 
of  the  Colonies,  for  which  the  British  Treasury  provides  a  large  part 
of  their  expenses.  Now  as  to  the  salaries  of  the  Colonial  officials  cited 
in  this  list,  I  am  not  quite  sure— perhaps  Archdeacon  Baly  knows, — but 
I  presume  that  a  large  part  of  those  are  included  in  the  item  "  Salaries 
of  Governors,  &c.,  £99,568,"  which  is  paid  by  the  British  taxpayer. 
That  niakes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  So  you  see,  Mr.  Brown 
has  made  out  this  point,  and,  as  he  forcibly  puts  it,  we  "  treat  India 
"  in  these  financiisil  m&tters  on  principles  which  we  should  not  think  of 
"  applying  to  any  power  which  was  in  a  position  to  contend  with  us  on 
"  equal  terms,  and  not  even  as  we  do  our  own  colonies.*'  (Hear,  hear.) 
We  pay  those  Colonial  charges  because  the  colonists  are  strong  enough 
to  demand  it,  and  to  refuse  to  pay  themselves.  We  make  the  Indians 
pay  because  they  cannot  take  that  position.  (H^r,  hear.)  Although 
many  Anglo-Indian  Statesmen,  and  others,  have  manfully  contended 
against  this  injustice,  there  is  a  constant  determination — or  if  not  set 
purpose — ^there  is  a  constant  tendency  in  all  otir  great  spending 
departments,  to  put  as  many  burdens  on  India  as  possibly  can  be, 
and  to  refuse  to  mitigate  those  burdens  by  any  sacrifice  whatever  on 
the  part  of  England.  Until  English  politicians  and  the  British  public 
are  willing  to  contribute  some  share  towards  the  expenses  of  our 
sway  over  India,  so  long  will  they  be  iiidifferent  to  the  rate  of 
expenditure  that  goes  on  there,  and  so  long  will  it  be,  in  effect,  useless 
to  protest  against  any  increase  of  expenditure.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  the  tax- 
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payer  hei'e  had  to  provide  a  certain  proportion  of  these  Home  charges, 
you  wonld  soon  see  an  entire  change  in  the  attitude  of  members  of 
Parliament  on  this  subject.  They  would  then,  and.  their  couBtitnents 
too,  be  directly  interested  in  Indian  expenditure,  and  they  would 
determine  to  follow  up  the  question  in  every  department,  as  Mr.  Brown 
has  done  in  this  instance,  in  order  to  see  how  far  expenditure  could  be 
reduced.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  early  part  of  his  paper, 
makes  a  passing  reference  to  the  great  advantage  which  our  power 
over  India  has  been  to  that  country ;  he  says  :  — "  That  India  has  been 
"  a  gainer,  materially  and  morally,  by  British  domination  I  do  not 
"  suppose  that  any  one  will  deny."  No,  certainly  not ;  but  he  should 
at  least  have  noted  the  fact  that  England  has  also  been  an  immense 
gainer,  pecuniarily,  by  her  control  over  India.  This  has  been  shown  in 
the  paper  read  by  our  Chairman  of  Council,  Sir  Orfeur  Cavenagh,  two 
or  three  meetings  ago.  It  is  on  that  ground  I  contend  that  part  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  connection  between  the  two  countries — ^which, 
roughly  speaking,  is  represented  by  the  Home  charges  —should  be  borne 
by  this  country.  If  you  can  get  that  done,  then  you  will  get  Indian 
expenditure  reduced,  but  not  without.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  not  occupy  more  time,  but  I  just  want  to  emphasize 
what  has  been  said  as  to  the  thanks  due  to  Mr.  Brown.  Whatever 
mistakes  he  has  made  on  the  surface,  he  has  taken  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  going  directly  to  the  accounts  for  himself,  and  I  trust  others 
will  follow  it  up  and  correct  him,  or  supplement  this  paper.  (Hear, 
bear.)  The  motifs  so  to  speak,  of  reducing  expenditure,  which  applies 
in  all  governments,  applies  especially  to  our  position  with  regard  to 
India.  As  Mr.  Brown  says,  the  people  of  India  are  entirely  in  oar 
hands.  Thei*e  is  a  remarkable  sentence  on  national  expenditure  in  the 
recent  message  of  the  American  President,  which  I  will  just  read  beoause 
it  applies  so  exactly  to  our  responsibility  in  respect  to  the  Indian  tax- 
payer. President  Cleveland,  says : — **  It  is  the  duty  of  those  serving 
"  the  people  in  public  places  to  closely  limit  the  pubHc  expenditure  to 
''  the  actual  needs  of  government  economically  administered,  because 
'^  this  bounds  the  right  of  government  to  exact  tribute  fiom  the 
'*  earnings  of  labour,  or  the  property  of  the  citizen,  and  because  public 
"  extravagance  begets  extravagance  among  the  people."    (Hear,  hear.) 

Dr.  ROBERT  PRINGLB :  Mr.  Chairman,— If  one  of  the  chief  aims 
of  a  form  of  Government  like  that  adopted  in  India  is  so  to  govern 
that  the  largest  possible  profit  is  hoped  to  be  obtained  to  be  laid  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  governed,  then  the  importance  of  the  present  paper, 
which  calls  in  question  the  cost  of  the  present  Indian  Administration 
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with  reference  to  this  profit  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed,  can  be 
viewed  in  its  tme  light,  and  the  few  remarks  I  wonld  wish  to  make 
not  unnaturally  have  reference  to  the  subject  as  bearing  on  its  medical 
aspect.  I  need  hardly  tell  a  practical  gentleman  like  the  writer  of  the 
paper  under  discussion  that  much  of  this  costliness  of  administration 
depends  in  a  very  great  measure  upon  climatic  causes,  and  though 
this  appears  last  in  the  paper,  yet,  had  the  writer  known  these  causes' 
from  personal  experience,  I  am  sure  he  would  have  given  them  more 
prominence.  The  other  cause  is  the  necessity  for  the  presence  of 
an  alien  governing  power — first,  in  some  cases  to  supply  what  does 
not  exist,  and  in  others  to  act  as  a  disinterested  check  on  religious, 
social,  and  national  differences  and  prejudices.  In  these  days  of  an 
annuity  and  hence  insurance  value  being  placed  on  most  questions  of 
a  similar  character,  if  we  examine  the  case  from  this  point  of  view? 
we  shall  find  that  the  "  climatic  drawbacks"  are  such  that  a  greatly 
increased  rate  of  premium  is  required  by  all  insurance  offices  for  a 
residence  in  India ;  and  this  increased  rate  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  "  climatic  risk."  "  The  commercial  principle  of  a  fair  day's  wage 
"  for  a  fair  day's  work  "  must  be  qualified  by  the  following  fact,  that 
if  the  labour  is  with  reference  to  out-door  work  this  commercial 
principle  singularly  fails,  in  this  case  at  least,  as  a  native  of  India  can 
work  all  day  in  the  sun  in  June,  with  little  on  his  body  and  nothing 
on  his  head,  without  the  least  injury  to  his  health,  whereas  a 
European,  even  with  clothing  suitable  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
effect  of  the  sun  rays  on  his  body  and  a  special  covering  for  his  head, 
is  simply  incapable  of  performing  any  out-door  labour  in  its  strict 
sense  without  running  a  risk  which,  if  the  first  attempt  did  not  prove 
fatal,  the  effects  of  it  would  certainly  prevent  him  from  risking  a 
second  time.  If  there  is  th^s  serious  objection  to  physical  labour  during 
six  out  of  twelve  months  in  India,  what  shall  we  say  for  mental  work 
by  a  European  brain  when  compared  with  that  of  a  Native  of  India  ? 
I  am.  perfectly  satisfied,  therefore,  when  the  physical  (for  a  civilian  is 
now  expected  to  be  on  the  move  in  his  district  throughout  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year)  and  mental  labour  of  a  civilian  is  taken  into 
consideration  under  these  circumstances ;  if  he  conscientiously  does 
what  is  expected  of  him,  he  is  not  overpaid  for  his  work.  In  point  of 
fact,  unless  a  civilian  can  be  almost  ubiquitous,  with  the  very  few 
civilians  in  a  district  with  a  population  of,  say,  one  million,  and  an 
enormous  subordinate  staff  of  Native  officials,  the  district  is  virtually 
"self-governed"  by  Natives.  By  all  means  employ  more  Natives  in 
the  upper  grades  of  the  district  civilians,  as  a  saving  might  be  effected 
in  the  salaries  given,  btft  then  be  sure  that  the  Natives  who  are  to  be  thus 
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rnled  prefer  this  change.  Fop  instance,  a  Punjabi,  or  North- West,  or 
Oudh  zamindhar  to  be  mled  by  a  Bengali  rather  than  be  governed  by 
a  European.  Then,  as  relates  to  the  important  matter  of  the  cost 
of  living.  Now,  I  am  prepared  to  make  every  allowance  for  Mr. 
Brown;  he  has  not  been  in  India,  and  he  does  not,  therefore,  know  the 
very  great  change  that  has  taken  place  under  this  head,  both  as 
^regards  Europeans  and  Natives  in  India.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
proverbial  Indian  "  moorgee"  (fowl)  as  regards  the  European,  and  the 
following  as  regards  the  Native : — ^When  I  went  to  Cuttack,  upwards 
of  thirty  years  ago,  you  could  then  get  a  labourer  to  woris:,  and  work 
well,  for  two  rupees  a  montb,  but  I  know  no  place  in  India  where  you 
can  get  any  kind  of  labour,  even  by  boys,  at  that  rate  now,  and, 
speaking  generally,  I  can  answer  for  this  from  Juggemauth  to  Gun- 
gootri ;  and  a  similar  rise  has  naturally  taken  place  in  everything  el£e» 
so  much  so  that  military  ofBcers  under  the  rank  of  captain  have  to 
practice  the  strictest  economy  to  live  within  their  pay;  and  any 
mess-president  can  verify  this,  as  I  could  when  Mess-President  of  tho 
Royal  Artillery  Division  at  Morar  Gwalior,  and  that  many  years  agOw 
So  I  think  the  officers'  pay  can  hardly  be  called  "  excessive."  Now,  as 
regards  the  willingness  of  the  soldiers,  from  the  absence  of  "the 
"  alleged  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,"  **to  re-engage  on  the  spot" 
for  further  service  in  India,  and  this  though,  as  Mr.  Brown  remarks, 
"  the  excessive  pay  and  furlough  privileges  "  (granted  to  officers)  "  are 
"  all. withheld  from  the  privates."  If  this  were  really  the  case,  and 
"  every  year "  witnessed,  as  Mr.  Brown  puts  it,  "numbers  of  those 
"  who  have  served  their  full  time  quite  willing  to  re-engage  on  the 
"  spot,"  a  veiy  large  item  in  the  military  expenditure  in  the  form  of 
"  bounties  "  would  be  saved,  and  a  very  much  larger  sum,  as  the  cost 
of  filling  the  places  of  good-charactered^  seasoned  soldiers^  unwilling  to 
serve  longer,  by  unseasoned  and  undeveloped  recruits  would  also  be 
saved.  But  what  is  the  real  meaning  of  this  £10  bounty  ? — and  here  I 
speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject  acquired  in  India  in  1883. 
This  bounty  was  simply  the  result  of  the  dislike  of  the  British  soldier  to 
serve  longer  in  India  than  the  time  for  which  he  enlisted,  and  the  £10 
bounty  the  auction  price  at  which  the  Government  had  to  purchase  his 
services  for  a  few  years  longer ;  the  bidding  rising  from  60  to  100  rupees^ 
and  in  some  cases  to  120  rupees.  And  who  were  those  who  re-engaged  ? 
The  pick  of  the  army  ?  Certainly  not,  because  nothing  would  induce  the 
majority  of  the  best  men  to  remain  longer  in  India,  and  they  are  now 
at  home;  and  many  of  those  who  did  re-engage  were  dear  at  no 
bounty  at  all,  while  the  conduct  of  many  and  the  scenes  witnessed  in 
certain  cantonments  where  the  bounty  money  was  paid  to  any  extent 
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were  such,  as  to  bear  out  the  opinion  above  expressed  as  regards  the 
real  value  of  these  re-engaged  soldiers  to  the  State.  Then,  as  to 
absence  on  leave  of  "  combatant  oflBlcers  "  for  "  sixty  days  "  (in  some 
cases  ninety  days)  "  in  each  year  without  loss  of  pay,"  as  this  can  only 
be  taken  advantage  of  if  "  the  exigencies  of  the  Service  admit  of  it," 
and  is  invariably  granted  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  there  are  no 
parades,  and  the  troops  (European)  are  virtually  confined  to  barracks 
owing  to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  this  is  to  form 
one  of  the  items  of  this  "  costliness  of  Indian  administration."  So  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  my  thirty  years'  experience  of  Indian  service 
and  special  knowledge  of  the  benefits  of  even  a  temporary  residence  in 
the  Hill  Sanitaria  for  all  Europeans  would  induce  me  to  recommend, 
under  certain  conditions,  this  temporary  residence  in  a  hill  sanitaria 
for  all  troops  as  the  best  method  of  reducing  the  most  serious,  as  it 
is  the  most  preventible  item  of  military  expenditure — viz.,  that  of 
invaliding  and  filling  up  the  gaps  caused  by  this  annual  drain,  to 
say  nothing  of  reducing  the  numbers  of  those  sent  to  their  homes  in 
Britain,  as  wrecks  unfit  for  labour,  with  the  poorhouse  as  their  only 
refuge.  It  is  only  those  who  have  seen  and  known  what  this  Hill 
residence  will  do  for  European  constitutions,  injured  by  a  residence  in 
the  plains  of  Hindostan,  who  can  fully  understand  the  value  of  these 
sanitaria  and  the  urgent  necessity  of  increasing,  instead  of  decreasing, 
the  facilities  for  enjoying  an  invigorating  and  beneficial  change  to  the 
hills.  Were  some  of  the  money  now  laid  out  in  facilitating,  by  exten- 
sive railway  communications,  the  withdrawal  from  India  of  the  very 
choicest  and  most  valuable  of  her  food  grains  (wheat),  thus  compelling 
the  hardworking  poor  to  live  on  inferior  grains,  laid  out  in  light 
railways  to  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  and  a  soldier's  residence  while 
there  not  made  sucli  "  a  lofty  banishment"  as  it  now  is,  the  annual 
outlay  under  the  head  of  military  expenditure  would  be  greatly 
reduced,  service  in  India  would  be  more  acceptable  and  enjoyable  to 
the  private,  and  thus  lead  to  a  desire  to  prolong  his  service  there ; 
while  the  physique  of  the  troops  would  be  thus  improved,  and  their 
fitness  for  endurance  of  the  hardships  of  a  campaign  vastly 
increased  by  both  being  benefited  by  a  seasoned  and  favourable 
residence  in  India.  In  conclusion,  if  retrenchment  is  necessary  to 
reduce  '*  the  costliness  of  Indian  administration,"  it  must,  in  my 
opinion,  be  found  in  some  other  method  than  the  apparently  simple, 
but  really  dangerous  one  of  reducing  the  salaries  of  either  the  Civil  or 
military  servants  of  the  Government  in  India. 

Mr.  WILLIAM   CORNELL  (late  Bengal  CivH    Service)^   Mr. 
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Chairman, — This  paper  may  be  described  as  a  scheme  for  the  rednction 
of  salaries,  especially  those  of  the  Civil  servants  of  India ;  that  seems 
to  be  the  chief  object  of  it.  It  appears  to  me  that  before  considering 
the  debtor  side  of  the  question,  we  should  consider  the  opposite  side, 
viz.,  the  revenue  and  its  possible  increase.  Mr.  Brown  has  assumed 
that  the  country  is  near  insolvency,  and  that  there  is  no  remedy  for  it 
except  to  reduce  expenditure.  It  occurs  to  me  that  there  are  other 
remedies  which  might  be  found,  and  one  which  suggests  itself  is, 
recurrence  to  indirect  taxation.  It  is  not  unknown  to  many  that  a 
few  years  ago  the  duty  on  piece-goods  was  reduced  in  concession  to 
the  claims  of  Manchester,  and  that  that  caused  a  serious  falling  off 
in  the  i*evenue.  Indirect  taxation  appears  to  me  (and  it  will  doubtless 
seem  to  many  of  you)  the  best,  because  most  elastic,  means  of  getting 
some  revenue  from  the  ordinary  people  of  India,  who  really  now  pay 
no  tax  except  the  salt- tax.  Income  tax,  or  direct  taxation,  is  one 
peculiarly  unsuited  to  the  Natives  of  India,  because  they  object  to  all 
inquiries  into  their  private  concerns,  the  realization  of  such  a  tax  is 
open  to  abuses,  and  makes  them  generally  discontented ;  they  look 
upon  it  as  no  offence  to  cheat  the  collector  if  they  can.  As  Mr. 
Brown  has  not  dwelt  upon  that  part  of  the  question,  it  would  perhaps 
be  better  for  me  to  turn  to  the  subject  with  which  I  am  more  familiar 
than  many  in  this  room — ^viz.,  the  expenses  of  the  Civil  Service.  One 
or  two  of  the  mistakes  Mr.  Brown  has  fallen  into  have  been  pointed 
out  already,  and  I  will  notice  one  or  two  more.  In  the  first  place  he 
says  on  page  122  :  '^  Besides  paying  passage  out  and  home  and  salaries 
"  while  in  India  of  all  employes"  That,  I  think,  must  be  to  some 
extent  a  mistake.  I  know  at  least  that  I  have  been  out  and  home 
several  times,  and  I  have  never  got  a  farthing  for  passage-money. 
Then  on  page  127  it  is  put  down  that  the  average  salary  and  proportion 
of  pension  of  Native  Covenanted  Civil  servants  is  £739,  and  Mr.  Brown 
makes  a  comparison  between  that  and  the  similar  figure  for  Europeans, 
which  is  £2352.  Well,  there  is  a  very  satisfactory  explanation  to  be 
given.  In  the  first  place,  the  Natives  only  entered  the  Service  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  and  consequently  those  now  in  the 
Service  have  not  had  time  to  rise  to  the  higher  positions  and  higher 
salaries  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  not  having  attained  the  period  of 
pension,  the  column  for  pensions  is,  as  you  will  find,  entirely  blank.  In 
order  to  make  a  fair  comparison  between  the  two,  you  should  add  to  that 
column  the  pensions  the  Natives  will  equally  receive  hereafter,  and 
also  make  some  allowance  for  the  higher  grades  which  they  will  attain 
in  the  remaining  ten  years  of  service  ;  and  I  think  when  that  is  done 
the  figures  will  not  be  so  very  different.     The  next  point  I  wish  to 
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notice  is  on  page  129 :  "  The  Civil  Service  expenses  have  shown  the  same 
"  tendency  to  grow  as  the  Military,  and  largely  to  the  advantage 
"of  the  Enropeati;"  and  Mr.  Brown  pointed  out  that  there  was 
no  Native  drawing  a  higher  salary  than  £2000  a  year.  Now,  there 
have  long  been  High  Conrt  Judges  on  £5000 — Natives.  These 
appear  to  have  been  omitted  by  some  mistake,  or  possibly  because 
the  Return  is  of  the  Revenue  Department  and  not  of  the  Judicial. 
Another  observation  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  is  with  reference  to 
the  retirements  which  were  specially  made  in  1877,  in  order  to 
accelerate  promotion.  I  understood  Mr.  Brown  to  say  that  those 
civilians  who  retired  in  the  year  1877,  retired  in  a  better  position 
than  those  who  had  served  their  full  service.*  That  is  certainly  an 
error.  I  was  one  of  those  who  refused  to  retire  at  that  time,  and 
so  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  state  that  what  was  offered  was  a 
proportional  pension :  that  is  to  say,  if  a  man  had  resided  in  India 
eighteen  years  he  was  to  receive  the  proportion  which  eighteen  bears 
to  twenty-one,  the  full  period  of  residence ;  consequently  no  man  would 
receive  the  full  amount  of  his  pension,  and  only  a  very  few  accepted 
it  out  of  those  who  were  getting  at  all  near  the  end  of  their  service. 
Another  point  is  with  respect  to  the  full  pension  of  £1000 ;  there 
appears  to  have  been  some  misapprehension  about  that  amount.  The 
fact  is  that  some  years  ago  Government  took  over  what  was  called  the 
Annuity  Fund.  Every  civilian  is  bound  by  his  covenant  which  he  enters 
into  before  he  leaves  England,  to  pay  four  per  cent,  of  his  salary, 
whatever  that  may  be,  more  or  less,  consequently  the  amount  for  each 
individual  varies  very  considerably.  On  that  amount  the  Government 
allowed  what  may  be  considered  perhaps  an  exceptionally  high  rate  of 
interest — ^viz.,  eight  per  cent.  This  fund  had  been  accumulating,  and 
owing  to  lapses  from  deaths,  had  become  very  rich.  I  believe  the 
accumulated  amount  was  getting  on  to  two  millions ;  at  any  rate. 
Government  took  it  over  on  condition  that  all  the  pensions  from  that 
date  should  be  uniform  at  £1000.  How  much  each  person  has  con- 
tributed is  now  a  matter  of  indifference ;  but  what  Archdeacon  Baly 
referred  to  was,  I  believe,  the  Civil  Fund,  which  covers  the  family 
pensions.  To  this  fund  also  each  individual  has  to  contribute  under 
covenant  a  percentage  on  his  salary,  and  if  he  has  not  contributed  a 
total,  with  interest,  of  25,000rupees,  he  must  make  it  up  before  he  retires, 
or  the  half-for-half  advantages,  to  his  widow  and  family.  Then,  Mr. 
Brown  says  that  the  **  exile-from-home"  phrase  has  been  rendered  almost 

*  The  passage  (p.  130)  here  referred  to  is  not  so  clear  as  it  might  be.  What  I 
mean  is  that  certain  officers  who  had  not  served  their  fall  time,  were  allowed  to 
retire  on  terms  more  favourable  than,  according  to  the  rules,  they  were  entitled  to. 
Mr.  Cross  did  not  state  the  exact  terms.— 22.  B. 
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meaningless.  I  think  really  that  it  is  somewhat  hard  c(a  those  of  us 
.  who  have  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  Peoplejdo  not  know 
what  ezile-from-home  means.  Perhaps  Mr.  Brown  is  not  a  married 
man ;  I  am  not  aware  whether  he  is  or  not,  but  at  any  rate,  he  could 
hardly  know  that,  besides  separation  from  friends  and  home  ties^ 
married  men  are  separated  from  their  wives  often  for  years,  often  for 
seven  or  eight  years  in  their  whole  service;  they  do  not  see  their  children 
grow  up,  nor  personally  superintend  their  education,  and  when  they  do 
come  home  at  last  it  is  very  often  to  find  that  their  children  do  not 
recognize  them.  Apart  altogether  from  the  matter  of  climate,  these 
are  considerations  which  everybody  can  sympathize  with.  Mr.  Brown 
refers  to  the  frequent  mails  and  the  quick  passages.  Well,  the  great 
advantage  of  that  to  us  in  these  days  is,  that  we  spend  so  much  more 
time  in  England  instead  of  on  the  sea;  it  in  no  way  diminishes  the  . 
period  that  we  have  to  live  actually  in  India,  The  full  period  of 
twenty-one  years  or  thirty  years,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  qualify  for 
pension,  has  be  put  in  in  India,  and  the  quickness  of  passage  between 
England  and  India  merely  gives  us  more  time  at  our  own  homes.  I 
was  going  to  say  something  more  about  the  Civil  Service,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  comparison  on  page  130  between  Civil  and  Military 
salaries,  and  with  the  reference  to  the  qualifications,  work,  and 
responsibilities  of  civilians,  but  I  find  that  the  feeling  of  those  present 
is  so  general  that  Civil  servants  are  not  overpaid,  and  that  the  com- 
parison in  this  paragraph  is  not  a  fair  one,  that  1  will  not  enter  into 
the  question. 

.  The  Rev.  J.  CROMPTON  SOWERBUTTS :  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen, — ^I  should  just  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  this  paper. 
I  think,  perhaps,  the  antidote  to  a  good  deal  of  the  paper  can  be 
found  in  Sir  Richard  Temple's  book,  which  is  well  worthy  of  being 
perused — "India  in  1880."  He  there  states  among  other  things  in 
reference  to  expenditure,  that  the  expenditure  might  be  very  much 
larger  than  it  is,  and  considerable  pressure  has  been  put  on  the 
Government  from  time  to  time  fot  works  of  improvement  for  the 
material  advancement  of  the  country,  and  it  is  with  very  great 
difficulty  that  this  pressure  has  been  resisted,  and  the  Government 
is  deserving  of  considerable  confidence  on  this  point  alone.  Then, 
again,  with  reference  to  military  expenditure,  that  expenditure  does 
apparently  look  a  very  large  sum.  The  Government  has  already 
considered  the  question,  it  has  had  it  under  review  again  and  again 
as  to  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  reduction;  and  certain  reductions, 
indeed  very  large  reductions  in  the  military  expenditure  were  made 
as  we  remember  in  1859  and  1860,  both  in  regard  to  European  and 
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to  Native  troops,  and  a  higli  commission  lias  sat  in  India  to  consider 
the  practicability  of  reducing  the  military  expenditure.  The  increase 
(except  under  special  circumstanceis  as  referred  to  by  Mr.  Martin 
Wood)  arises,  I  take  it,  very  largely  from  the  improved  equipment 
and  armament  necessary  in  these  dftys.  As  to  the  high  salaries  in 
the  Civil  and  Administrative  departments,  there  has  been  of  recent 
years,  I  believe,  no  increase  on  this  head,  but  rather,  looking  at  the 
statistios,  a  diminution.  The  Civil  expenditure  has  slightly  decreased, 
and  its  tendisncy  seems  to  be  in  that  direction,  the  European  agency 
being  so  very  considerably  reduced  in  connection  with  the  Covenanted 
Civil  Service.  I  have  laboured  as  a  missionary  in  the  Mysore  country 
for  some  time,  and,  as  many  gentlemen  here  present  know,  that 
country  has  been  handed  over  to  the  Native  miler,  and  of  course  there 
has  been  a  removal  of  the  European  officers,  commissioners  and  so 
on.  This  change  has  been  taking  place  in  other  parts  of  India,  and 
is  likely  still  further  to  take  place.  Natives  were  never  so  largely 
einployed  by  the  Government  of  India  as  they  are  to-day,  an^  the 
present  tendency  is  very  largely  in  that  direction.  But  we  must  look- 
at  the  question  from  the  ground  of  public  safety.  I  think  the  public 
safety  should  not  be  jeopardized  in  deference  to  a  mere  popular  cry. ' 
I  inay  say  this  from  my  own  standpoint  (as  gentlemen  this  afternoon 
have  spoken  very  largely  from  their  personal  experience),  we  found 
that  it  was  important  in  the  carrying  on  of  our  mission  work  to  have 
suitable  European  supervision,  and  that  it  required  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  time  and  patience  in  the  training  of  our  Native  agents  to 
qualify  them  to  carry  on  our  work  satisfactorily.  Then  I  must  enter 
a  protest,  and  a  very  strong  protest,  on  this  question  of  the  opium 
traffic.  I  thoroughly  concur  with  the  writer  of  this  paper  as  to  its. 
immorality.  I  might  just  state  in  a  word  or  two  certain  facts.  I  find 
that  in  1799  the  Chinese  Emperor,  K'ien-lung,  prohibited  the  import 
of  opium.  From  that  time  until  1839,  British  and  other  merchants 
smuggled  the  drug  into  tJie  country  at  first  by  bribery,  afterwards 
by  armed  force.  In  1839,  the  Chinese  Imperial  Commissioner,  Lin, 
seized  and  destroyed  20,291  chests  of  opium  valued  at  two  millions 
sterling.  In  1841,  Great  Britain  went  to  war  with  China,  and.  in. 
1842  compelled  the  repayment  of  six  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
opium  that  had  been  destroyed.  The  smuggling  trade  was  resumed 
by  British  and  other  merchants,  and  carried  on  until  1860,  when, 
after  a  second  war,  the  Chinese  Government  was  compelled  to  .legalize' 
the  trade  and  to  admit  the  drug  under  a  small  duty.  In  1869,  the 
Chinese  Government  addressed  a  dispatch  to  the  British  Ambassador 
imploring  the  British  Government  to  permit  them  to  prohibit  the 
entrance  of  the  poison.    This  petition  was  ignored,  and  British. opium 
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is  at  present  introduced  into  China,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
enforced  treaty,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  Chinese  Government. 
Now,  I  take  it  that  such  a  procedure  is  prejudicial  to  British  commerce, 
and  I  know  for  a  fact,  from  the  univereal  testimony  of  Christian 
missionaries  in  China,  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  with 
which  we  contend  in  the  progress  of  Christianity, 

Lord  STANLEY  OF  ALDERLEY:  Mr.  Chairman,— I  think  this 
paper  of  Mr.  Brown's  will  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  Journal  of 
the  Society,  and  will  show  those  who  wish  to  find  out  how  to  meet  the 
condition  of  things  now  shown  by  the  Indian  Budget,  where  reductions 
can  be  made.  But  I  regret  that  Mr.  Brown  has  weakened  his  paper 
very  much  by  refusing  to  recognize  the  distinction  between  Home 
charges  and  Indian  charges.  It  has  always  been  recognized  that 
money  spent  out  of  the  country  is  a  dead  loss  to  it,  whereas,  spent 
in  the  country  the  profits  upon  it  go  back  io  those  people  out  of 
whose  pockets  it  comes.  The  illustration  Mr.  Brown  gives  is  rather 
unfortunate.  He  says,  "  If  T,  a  shopkeeper  in  London,  have  wrong- 
"  fully  taken  from  me  £1,  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifEerence  to  me 
**  whether  that  £1  be  spent  in  the  shop  next  door  to  me  or  at  the 
"Antipodes."  No,  I  beg  his  pardon:  it  is  to  his  interest  that  his 
next-door  neighbour  should  be  prosperous  and  not  impecunious ; 
would  he  like  to  have  an  impecunious  neighbour  ?  He  may  possibly 
have  to  pay  rates  for  him.  Then,  I  wish  to  support  what  has  been 
said  by  the  gentleman  who  spoke  first  about  money  spent  for  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  foreign  community  in  India.  I  regret  that  this 
shouM  have  been  mixed  up  in  this  paper ;  there  is  plenty  of  room  to 
prune  the  salaries  of  too  highly-paid  oflficers,  vnthout  begrudging  the 
money  spent  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  English  and  other  foreigners 
in  India.  I  quite  agree  with  Archdeacon  Baly,  that  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  Hindus  that  there  should  be  clergy  to  restrain  loafers 
and  other  people,  and  I  havo  read  a  similar  observation  in  a  Hindoo 
newspaper :  in  fact  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  part,  and  a  very 
efficient  part,  of  the  Civil  Service.  I  think  that  those  people  who  like 
Mr.  Baxter  moved  upon  this  question  here  in  England,  and  got  Lord 
Hartington  to  furnish  that  Eetum,  were  thinking  less  of  justice  to  the 
Indian  taxpayer  than  of  carrying  out  their  views  with  regard  to  move- 
ments against  not  only  the  Church  but  against  all  religion  in  this 
country.  No  doubt  some  of  these  salaiies  to  the  bishops  and  others 
may  be  subject  to  revision,  but  I  should  regret  very  much  to  see  them 
interfered  with.  Both  the  Hindus  and  the  Mussulmans  should  have 
some  equivalent  given  to  them  by  the  Government;  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  bound  to  offer  some  benefit  to  both  the  Mussulmans  and  the 
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Hindas  as  an  equipoise  to  what  it  spends  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
British-bom  subjects.  What  it  may  do  for  the  Mussulmans  has  been 
lately  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt.  It  ought  to  do  what  a 
Mussulman  Government  would — that  is,  to  supply  vessels  for  taking 
the  Mussulmans  from  India  to  the  Haj  at  Jeddah.  As  to  the  Hindus, 
it  is  rather  more  difficult  to  see  what  to  do  for  them,  but  no  doubt 
other  means  could  be  found  for  giving  them  an  equivalent  for  that 
which  the  Government  takes  from  them.  But  if  you  come  to  the 
question  of  the  conscience  of  the  taxpayer  being  injured,  you  must  not 
only  look  to  his  conscience  in  particular  matters,  but  to  his  wishes  in 
all.  You  would  find  a  certain  proportion  of  Indians  who  might  not 
wish  to  have  the  English  remaining  among  them,  and  in  that  case  you 
might  say  it  is  hard  upon  them  to  have  to  pay  for  the  army  which 
keeps  us  there.  Really,  you  must  take  all  the  money  spent  by  the 
Government  as  a  whole ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  divide  it  and  to  say, 
this  ought  not  to  be  spent  for  spiritual  purposes,  this  ought  not  to  be 
spent  for  medical  purposes.  In  the  latter  case,  for  instance,  you  would 
have  all  the  anti- vaccinationists  claiming. 

Mr.  A.  K.  CONNELL  :  Mr.  Chairman, — ^I  confess  that  whenever 
I  see  Mr.  Bright's  Eetum  quoted  in  any  paper,  or  in  any  magazine 
article — and  I  have  seen  it  once  or  twice  lately — I  have  been  in  the 
most  inquisitive  mood.  I  have  never  been  able  myself  to  get  hold 
of  this  Return,  and  therefore  any  items  which  percolate  in  this  kind 
of  way,  to  my  inquisitive  mind,  are  thankfully  accepted.  I  also  would 
point  out  with  Martin  Wood,  that  Mr.  Brown's  remarks  about  loss  by 
exchange  are  of  a  very  curious  nature.  I  fancy,  if  Mr.  Brown  had 
been  in  India  at  all,  and  he  had  had  to  receive  his  salary  in  silver,  and 
bad  to  remit  it  to  a  wife  and  family  in  England,  he  would  know  that 
it  is  not  a  fictitious  loss,  but  a  very  actual  loss  every  year.  I  think 
also  that  if  he  had  any  investment  in  Indian  Government  Guaranteed 
Bailway  Stock,  he  would  find  on  examination  that  it  is  a  very  serious 
matter  for  the  Indian  Government,  whether  it  is  year  by  year  paying 
that  remittance  to  him  in  silver  or  by  gold.  I  know  that  in  fact  it 
makes  a  difference  of  over  a  million  sterling  on  that  one  item  of  the 
account.  Then  as  regards  the  question  generally  of  salaries,  I 
certainly  do  not  feel  that  on  the  whole  the  Civilian  Service  is  overpaid. 
Where  I  feel  some  doubt  is  about  the  Military  Service  :  and  here  again 
I  should  like  to  have  some  more  information.  For  instance,  there 
seems  to  me  always  a  great  difference  between  officers  in  Queen's 
regiments  who  are  only  located  in  India  for  a  short  time  and  the 
officers  of  Native  regiments.     The  latter  are,  of  course,  in  much  the 
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same  position  as  dvilians ;  they  probably  had  to  keep  up  two  estab- 
lishments ;  they  are  always  exiled  from  home,  and  they  snlEer  from 
all  the  disadvantages  of  prolonged  exile ;  yet  I  believe  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  officers  in  Qneen's  regiments  are  paid  the  same  while 
they  are  in  India  as  officers  in  Native  regiments.  Indeed,  from  what 
I  have  been  told  by  friends  of  mine  in  the  army,  it  is  regarded  as  a 
very  excellent  thing  for  a  subaltern,  or  captain,  or  major  to  go  out 
to  India  for  a  short  time  and  receive  Indian  rate  of  pay,  and  I  gather 
therefore  that  there  must  be  some  very  great  advantage  from  this. 
Then  I  should  further  like  to  ask — ^and  I  shall  be  glad  if  any  one  can 
tell  me — is  it  true  that  the  officers  in  Queen's  regiments  in  India 
receive  a  much  higher  rate  of  pay  than  men  do  on  the  China  Station, 
or  West  Indies,  or  Mauritius  P 

Mr.  W.  MARTIN"  WOOD  :  Oh,  yes  ;  much  more. 

Mr.  A.  K.  CONNELL  :  If  that  is  so,  then  I  think  that  is  a  very  serious 
consideration,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  have  some  very  good  rea/Sons 
given  us  why  they  should  be  so  much  more  highly  paid  in  India  than 
in  the  West  Indian  or  the  China  Stations,  or  in  any  similar  climate. 
Then,  as  regards  the  question  of  the  private's  pay,  we  are  told  that  on 
the  whole  the  pay  for  a  European  private  is  not  so  very  excessive ;  but 
we  have  also  been  told  by  a  speaker  here  to-day,  that  his  pay  is  much 
greater  than  would  appear  here,  because  there  are  certain  items — 
rations,  barracks,  and  so  forth — ^which  Mr.  Brown  has  not  taken  into 
consideration.  If  that  is  so,  then  the  pay  of  the  European  soldier  ia 
very  mdch  greater  than  the  pay  of  the  Native.  Of  course,  as  in  the 
case  of  officers,  there  must  be  some  extra  pay,  no  doubt;  perhaps 
it  ought  to  be  double ;  but  I  think  anyone  who  has  inquired  into  the 
condition  of  the  Native  soldiers  at  present,  must  be  aware  that  they 
are  very  underpaid  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  increased 
cost  of  living  in  India.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
the  pay  of  the  Native  soldier  has  not  increased  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  whereas  we  all  know  that  the  cost  of  living  has  largely 
increased  in  India,  especially  in  the  big  towns,  where  the -Native 
regiments  are  quartered.  I  believe  that  we  must  increase  the  pay  of 
our  Native  soldiers  if  we  are  really  going  to  make  the  army  popular 
and  increase  it  for  war  purposes,  and  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  going 
to  provide  the  money  for  that  purpose,  unless  we  reconsider  the 
salaries  of  officers,  especially  in  the  Queen's  regiments,  which  are  only 
stationed  in  India  for  a  time.  Then  as  regards  civilian  salaries,  I 
have  said  that  I  think  on  the  whole  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  very 
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higli,  takijig  everytHng  inta  consideration ;  for  instance,  ttiere  is  tie 
depreciation  of  the  rupee,  which  ha»  cut]  off  a  large  portion  of  these 
Salaries.  But  while  we  cannot  cut  down  salaries,  we  certainly  can  cut 
down  establishments.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  in  the  Education  Depart- 
ment and  in  the  Public  Works  Department  we  could  largely  introduce 
efficielit  i^'atives.  I  think  it  is  absurd,  when  one  reads  about  the 
instinct  of  Orientals  for  irrigation^  that  we  should  think  it  necessary 
to  draw  largely  on  Western  engineers  for  that  purpose.  In  the 
Education  Department,  it  seems  to  me  you  have  especially  an  opening 
for  Native  gentlemen  who  have  passed  through  the  Indian  Universities 
or  had  some  education  at  English  Universities.  Then  as  regards  the 
spiritual  charges,  it  seems  to  me  that  when  one  remembers  that  the 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans  are  both  subsidized  largely  out  of  the 
land  revenue— [Mr.  MARTIN"  WOOD:  No,  no.]— in  the  shape 
of  land  grants,  one  sees  that  there  is  really  as  it  were  a<  con- 
current endowment  in  India.  There  is  one  other  point  that  struck 
me,  and  that  is  as  regards  a  different  rate  of  pay  for  Indian  gentle- 
men and  English  gentlemen.  Though  it  seems  desirable,  prima 
facie,  to  pay  men  the  same  salary  for  doing  the  same  work,  yet  after 
all  there  are  most  important  differences  between  the  necessary  expen- 
diture of  an  Indian  gentleman  and  that  of  an  English  gentleman. 
There  is  first,  very  often,  the  question  of  two  estaldishments,  one  in 
England  and  one  in  India ;  there  is  then  the  question  of  exile  ;  there 
is  the  question  of  the  trying  climate ;  and  there  are  other  incidental 
expenses  which,  I  think,  are  not  incurred  by  Native  gentlemen.  I 
think  it  is  rather  impolitic  on  the  part  of  Native  gentlemen,  who  are 
urging  a  llarger  admission  of  Natives  into  the  public  Service,  that  they 
should  say  there  will  be  no  financial  gain  from  it.  I  think  rather  they 
should  point  out  that  there  is  a  financial  gain  to  be  had^  and  with 
perfect  fairness  to  the  Native. 

Mr.  EDMUND  KIMBER  :  Mr.  Chairman,— I  had  a  shrewd  suspi- 
cion, when  I  first  began  to  hear'this  paper,  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  little 
friendly  conspiracy  between  my  friend  Mr.  Martin  Wood  and  Mr.  Brown. 
(Laughter.)  There  is  internal  avidence  that  such  is  the  case.  [Mr. 
MARTIN  WOOD  :  No,  no.]  Mr.  Martin  Wood  shakes  his  head,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  Mr.  Wood,  for  instance,  agrees  cordially 
with  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Brown — the  assertion  standing  by  itself — 
that  the  expenses  of  Lord  Lytton*s  return  to  this  country  were  £5827. 
Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  we  should  hear  of  the  cost  of  the  return 
of  Lord  Lytton,  and  nothing  about  the  return  of  Lord  Northbrook, 
Lord  Lawrence,  Lord  Dalhousie^  or  any  other  noble  lord  P     (Hear, 
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hear.)     I  slioald  like  to  have,  if  Mr.  Brown  will  give  it  ns  in  some 
future  paper,  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  return  home  of  these  different 
governors  from  India  to  this  country,  because  this  isolated  instance  of 
the  cost  of  Lord  Lytton's  return  gives  us  no  means  of  forming  an 
accurate  judgment  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  expenses  of  the  return 
of  a  Governor- General.     (Hear,  hear.)     Now,  let  me  tell  you  that  I 
have  carefully  perused  a  series  of  articles — I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an 
authority  upon  Indian  a&irs  at  all,  but  I  do  think  that  I  have  some 
ability  to  form  a  judgment  on  this  question,  especially  when  I  hear 
papers  such  as  Mr.  Brown's,  and  speeches  like  Mr.  Martin  Wood's — 
I  have  very  carefully  perused  a  series  of  articles  in  The  Times  news- 
paper, which  have  been  collated  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  and 
published  in  a  nice  little  book.     From  the  figures  in  tbat  book  I  have 
made  a  comparison  of  the  taxation  in  all  the  Native  States  throughout 
India,  and  I  find  that  the  taxation  comes  to  Ss  per  head  per  annum 
in  the  Feudatory  States,  whereas  the  taxation  of  the  Indians  under 
our  Government  comes  only  to  4«.     [Mr.  MARTIN  WOOD  :  Bosh !] 
Mr.  Wood  uses  a  very  parliamentary  expression  when  he  uses  the 
word  **bo8h;'*   no  doubt  he  will  be  able  to  extend  on  some  future 
occasion  that  nice  little  word,  and  explain  to  us  at  greater  length,  and 
in  a  way  more  accessible  to  our  understanding,  that  very  compre- 
hensive little  word ;  but,  sir,  I  beg  to  commend  to  Mr.  Martin  Wood's 
serious  consideration  these  very  able  articles  in   The  Times  news- 
paper. 

Mr.  A.  K.  CONNELL  :  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  in  order,  but 
I  should  like  to  point  this  out  to  Mr.  Kimber  before  he  proceeds.  It 
is  most  notorious  that  the  Returns  from  the  Native  States  are  of  the 
most  inaccurate  nature,  and  are  not  to  be  compared  for  a  moment  with 
the  Returns  from  British  India. 

Mr.  E.  KIMBER  :  Well,  I  do  not  care  what  the  Returns  are  ;  I  am 
not  going,  certainly,  to  take  a  mere  denial  from  Mr.  Connell  or  Mr. 
Martin  Wood  that  these  statements  in  The  Times  newspaper  are  on 
the  one  hand  "  bosh,"  and  on  the  other  hand  "  fallacies,"  when  I  have 
the  authority  of  The  Tirnes  newspaper,  a  newspaper  which  is  not 
generally  known  for  its  inaccuracy 

Mr,  W.  MARTIN  WOOD :  In  some  respects  very  much.— (See 
note  at  end  of  report,  page  171.) 

Mr.  E.  KIMBER :  Very  likely  Mr.  Martin  Wood  is  a  much  better 
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anthority  than  The  Times  newspaper — (Laughter) — ^but  at  any  rate 
he  has  not  proved  it  to  us  on  this  occasion ;  no  doubt  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so  by-and-bye,  and  perhaps  will  get  on  the  staff 
of  The  Times  himself.  (Laughter.)  Now,  no  doubt  Mr.  Connell  will 
write  another  book  in  reply  to  these  leading  articles ;  and  perhaps 
he  will  tell  us  whether  these  figures  are  correct  or  not ;  at  any  rate 
Mr.  Connell  cannot  expect  you  or  me  in  this  room  to  take  his  simple 
assertion  that  they  are  wrong.  It  is  perfectly  absurd  for  anyone 
simply  to  say  that  these  leading  articles  in  The  Times  newspaper  are 
wrong ;  even  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  will  tell  you  that.  For  we  all 
know  that,  according  to  recent  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  leading 
articles  in  The  Times  are  some  guide  to  our  legislators.  I  venture,  at 
any  rate,  to  lean  upon  articles  in  The  Ti7iies,  until  I  find  some  more 
serious  and  weighty  contradiction  than  the  ipse  dixit  of  Mr.  Martin 
Wood  or  Mr.  Connell.  (Cheers.)  Now,  we  find  that  less  than 
50,000,000  of  people  in  the  Native  Feudatory  States  require  400,000 
soldiers,  not  only  to  defend  them,  but  to  provide  them  with  a  career. 
It  necessary  follows  from  that  that  200,000,000 

Mr.  A.  K.  CONNELL  :  You  must  compare  the  whole  of  the  British 
and  Native  army  plus  the  police ;  you  include  there  those  engaged  in 
police  duty. 

Mr.  E.  KIMBER :  I  will  allow  for  that ;  I  will  allow  if  you  like  that 
the  whole  of  these  gentlemen  are  engaged  in  agriculture  ;  but  do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  the  whole  of  our  British  army  in  India  spends  its 
years  and  its  months  in  pure  idleness,  simply  upon  military  service  ? 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  You  will  find  that  thousands  of  them  employ 
themselves  in  works  of  benevolence  and  uprightness  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  other  affairs,  setting  a  very  good  example  of  Western 
liberality ;  but  allowing  for  that,  we  ought  positively  at  this  rate  to 
have  in  India  for  the  purpose  of  governing  our  dependency  1,600,000 
soldiers.  Instead  of  that  we  have  only  100,000.  Now,  if  I  had  time, 
I  would  not  only  exhaust  the  whole  of  Mr.  Martin  Wood's  and 
Mr.  Connell's  argument,  but  I  would  undertake  to  speak  them  out  of 
breath.  (Laughter.)  This  paper  of  Mr.  Brown's  really  is  of  such  an 
extraordinary  character  that  I  should  not  wonder  if,  presently,  we  find 
some  noble  lord,  perhaps  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  even,  saying  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  Why  should  not  the  Woolsack  be  put  up  to  auction  ? 
— ^not  indeed  to  the  highest  bidder,  but  to  the  lowest,  because  that  is 
the  logical  sequence  of  this  paper.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  We 
are  told  that  the  highest  judicial  salary  in  India  is  £6000.     Is  that 
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sncli  a  dreadf  til  and  enormously  higli  salary  when  you  consider  tliat  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  this  country  has  £10,000  ?  Again,  the  people  of 
India  are  taxed  to  the  extent  of  4^  per  head  per  annum ;  the  poor 
EngHsh  taxpayer  at  home  only  pays  £2.  5^ !  You  talk  about  the 
expenses  of  administration  in  India !  I  myself  have  laid  plans  before 
two  successive  Lord  Chancellors  in  this  country,  and  have  got  the 
thanks  of  both  for  economic  reforms  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
effecting  a  saving  of  £70,000  a  year.  (Cheers.)  When  you  compare 
our  system  at  home  with  that  of  the  Government  of  India,  I  say  the 
Government  of  India  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  I  never  in 
my  life  saw  anything  carried  on  so  cheaply.  I  wish  we  had  some  of 
the  spirit  of  it  in  this  country.  All  I  can  say  is  this:  1  should 
advocate  a  council  of  Native  Indian  gentlemen  and  Anglo-Indians  to . 
sit  for  the  purpose  of  reform  in  the  administration  of  this  country 
with  a  view  of  cutting  down  some  of  the  salaries  here.  (Laughter.) 
Then,  we  have  in  this  paper  quotations  from  Mr.  John  Bright.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  years  Mr.  Bright  has  been  in  India.  If  he  ha® 
not  been  there,  I  should  recommend  him  to  go  there.  Then  we  have 
observations  of  this  kind,  which  I  am  sure  show  rather  a  fraternal 
affection  for  my  friend  Mr.  Martin  Wood — '*  the  meanness  of  our 
"  treatment  of  India."  Why,  sir,  I  have  undertaken  to  read  a  paper 
before  this  Association,  and  when  I  have  used  phrases  of  that  kind 
they  have  been  expunged.  In  this  Association  they  have  a  kind  of 
Index  expurgaiorius  of  the  most  extraordinary  character.  (Laughter.) 
The  papers  are  subject  to  revision  by  a  Committee  of  the  Council; 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  wonder  how  it  is  that  that  paragraph  has  not  been 
cut  out.  Then  we  have  this  observation  :  "  The  Lunatic  Asylum  at 
"Ealing  involves  a  loss  to  India  of  about  £5000 ;  "  but  it  is  not 
explained  how  that  is  a  loss.  Then  we  have  some  nice  little  observa- 
tions about  Mr.  Bright 's  Return ;  "  it  shows  thirty-five  persons  drawing 
"  £26,527.  125  of  salaries  in  addition  to  pensions.''  Now,  Mr.  Connell 
does  not  seem  to  know  much  about  that  Betum,  he  seems  to  think  it 
fallacious ;  but  I  strongly  suspect  that  that  Return  of  Mr.  Bright's- 
must  have  been  moved  for  by  him  with  some  writhing  of  conscience 
for  having  enjoyed  the  large  salary,  as  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
of  £5000,  and  done  so  little  for  it.  Then  we  are  told,  "  A  youth 
"seventeen  to  nineteen  years  of  age,  after  passing  a  preliminary 
"  examination,  undergoes  a  prescribed  course  of  study  for  two  years,. 
"  during  which  he  is  paid  £150  per  annum,"  and  so  on ;  well,  cannot- 
the  Natives  do  that  now  ?     I  think  they  can. 

Mr.  W.  MARTIN  WOOD ;  Yes. 
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Mr.  E.  KTMBEB :  Mr.  Martin  Wood  says  "Yes,"  so  we  have  the 
authority  on  our  side.  (Laughter.)  If  that  is  so,  I  think  that  that 
is  a  great  canse  of  contentment  to  the  whole  of  India.  I  am  quite 
sure  of  this ;  I  have  no  hostile  feeling  with  regard  to  the  Natives 
myself;  I  rejoice  whenever  I  find  a  Native  in  any  position  of  pre- 
eminence and  power.  I  hope  that  that  system  will  go  on,  for  it  must 
do  great  good.  As  I  said  the  other  day,  great  good  will  be  done  if 
Natives  of  India  get  into  the  House  of  Commons  here,  and  the  House 
of  Lords  too.  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  whole  of 
India  will  have  a  Parliament  of  its  own.  Now,  look  at  this  observa- 
tion. Mr.  Brown  starts  with  the  most  fallacious  assumptions,  if  he 
will  allow  me  to  say  so.  He  says,  "  To  go  back  to  1811,  we  find  a 
"registered  debt  of  £27,979,134  against  £169,112,939  in  1883." 
How  does  Mr.  Brown  ireconcile  that  with  the  statement  made  a  very 
short  way  afterwards,  where  he  says,  "In  point  of  fact,  the  total 
"  amount  for  which  India  is  liable  one  way  or  another  is  £246,948,000  " 
— ("  One  way  or  another  ;*'  that  is  rather  a  vague  way  for  Mr.  Brown  to 
state  his  case) — "  and  though  the  annual  burden  happens  atpresent  to 
"be  less  than  the  interest  just  stated,  owing  to  the  Government 
"  investments  being  remunerative,  it  might  have  been  greater."  That 
is  rather  good ;  the  Government  investments  in  this  country  do  not 
happen  to  be  remunerative ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  India  is 
one  of  the  wealthiest  countries  in  the  world  that  its  investments  are 
remunerative .;  and  if  its  assets  were  sold  to-morrow  they  would 
produce  a  sum  almost  equivalent  to  the  total  debt  of  India.  Yet  Mr. 
Brown  says,  "  it  might  have  been  greater."  Well,  sir,  an  old  proverb 
says  that  in  certain  cases  certain  four-legged  animals  might  fly ;  so, 
the  Indian  debt  might  have  been  greater  ;  but  it  might  also  have  been 
l6ss ;  and  it  will  be  less,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  especially  if  such  papers 
as  Mr.  Brown's  are  read  before  this  Association. 

Mr.  A.  K.  SETTNA :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,— At  this  late 
hour  perhaps  I  shall  not  be  justified  in  detaining  you  long,  especially 
as  I  would  like  to  give  Mr.  Brown  an  opportunity  of  replying  on  the 
debate.  I  regard  this  paper  as  a  very  useful  and  very  important  one, 
and  the  subject  is  one  which  requires  very  serious  consideration. 
Speaking  as  a  Native  of  India,  I  express  my  sincere  obligation  to 
Mr.  Brown  for  bringing  this  paper  before  us  this  afternoon.  The  subject 
of  the  extravagance  of  the  Indian  Government  and  the  consequent 
poverty  of  India  has  often  been  put  forward,  and  the  facts  have  scarcely 
been  seriously  challenged  and  never  controverted.  Now,  the  charge  of 
the  expensiveness  of  the  Indian  Government  can  be  either  justified  or 
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not  justified  according  to  the  answer  we  give  to  these  two  questions  ; 
firstly,  whether  the  statements  and  figures  put  forward  by  Mr.  Brown 
are  correct  or  incorrect;  and  secondly,  if  these  figures  are  correct, 
whether  all  or  most  of  them  are  justifiable  or  not.  Now,  as  regards 
the  first  question,  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  these,  most  of 
them,  I  should  say  all  of  them,  being  official  figures,  they  are  all 
correct.  As  regards  the  second  point,  I  would  be  just  as  far  from 
saying  that  they  all  could  be  cut  down,  as  I  would  be  from  saying 
that  none  of  them  could  be  cut  down.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  very 
serious  curtailment  is  necessary  in  the  expenditure  of  the  Government 
of  India.  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  speak  too  cautiously  upon 
this  subject  from  my  present  experience.  I  would  rather,  therefore, 
confine  myself  to  the  broad  aspects  of  the  question  than  enter  into  the 
details  and  the  intricate  mazes  of  Indian  finance.  There  are  certain 
establishments  which  strike  one  at  first  sight  as  being  very  unjustifiably 
charged  on  the  revenues  of  India.  For  instance,  take  this  expenditure 
on  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  establishments  in  China  and  Persia  and 
elsewhere ;  I  do  not  see  on  what  grounds  of  justice  the  expenses  of 
those  departments  could  be  debited  to  the  Indian  revenue,  and  there 
are  several  other  establishments  which  I  cannot  but  regard  as  unfairly 
charged  to  the  Indian  revenues.  I  speak  with  due  deference  to  the 
gentlemen  who  have  already  spoken,  but  I  think  that  so  far  as  the 
debate  has  gone  it  has  gone  almost  on  one  side.  Now,  when  I  come 
to  regard  the  question  of  what  is  called  the  spiritual  administration 
or  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  India,  speaking  from  my  own 
point  of  view,  as  well  as,  I  believe,  that  of  the  Natives  of  India 
generally,  I  think  the  expenditure  on  the  ecclesiastical  establishment 
in  India  is  morally,  as  well  as  from  a  common  sense  standpoint,  totally 
unjustifiable.  At  this  hour  I  cannot  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this 
question,  which  is  one  of  the  details  of  expense  unfairly  charged  on 
India.  I  come  next  to  the  expenditure  of  the  India  Office.  When 
we  regard  the  prodigious  expenditure  and  the  vast  and  cumbrous 
machinery  of  the  India  Office,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  good 
deal  of  retrenchment  is  necessary,  and  a  great  deal  of  retrenchment 
might  very  properly  be  made  in  that  very  cumbrous  machinery 
without  impairing  its  efficiency.  I  think  the  more  cumbrous  the 
machinery  the  slower  it  is  in  its  motion  and  the  greater  friction  there 
is,  and  also  it  impedes  and  retards  rapid  progress.  In  the  Public 
Works  Department  (which  is  sometimes  dubbed  the  public  waste 
department)  we  know  how  much  unnecessary  expense  had  been 
entered  into  in  the  past ;  and  we  may  yet  hope  that  it  may  be  more 
economically  worked  in  the  future.    Then  aa  to  the  civil  and  military 
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pays ;  I  am  not  one  of  those  wlio  think  that  the  Natives  of  India 
employed  in  similar  positions  to  thoefe  occupied  by  Europeans  should 
be  paid  less  ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  feiir  to  pay  them  less ;  I  think 
that,  work  for  work,  the  Natives  of  the  country  ought  to  be  paid  just 
aa  much  as  the  Europeans.  Also,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable 
to  trench  on  the  payments  of  the  Civil  as  well  as  the  Military 
Bnt^loyesy  so  far  as  regards  the  lower  grades ;  but  I  believe  that  in 
the  higher  grades  certainly  retrenchments  may  be  made,  and,  I  dare 
say,  considerable  retrenchments.  When  people  talk  of  the  distinctions 
as  regards  creed  and  colour,  and  deny  their  existence,  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  me  very  glaringly  is  the  difference  between  the  European 
and  the  Native  soldier.  There  is  no  comfort  too  much  for  the  British 
soldier;  whilst  the  Native,  poor  man,  is  supposed  to  require  neither 
much  comfort  nor  much  pay.  Then  as  regards  the  fitness  of  the 
Natives  of  India ;  the  tables  which  have  been  brought  forward  have 
been  criticized  by  Archdeacon  Baly  and  others,  not  because  they  are 
wrong,  but  on  the  ground  that  the  Natives  of  India  are  not  fit,  that 
these  tables  show  their  conspicuous  absence  from  Government  employ 
beyond  a  certain  salary.  It  is  trying  to  impose  a  little  too  much  on 
our  credulity  to  teU  us  that— that  the  Natives  of  India  are  not  yet  fit. 
I  think  that,  considering  the  precarious  nature  of  the  opium  revenue 
aaid  considering  the  great  poverty  of  India,  retrenchment  should 
be  urgently  demanded  in  the  expenses  of  the  Government  of  India. 
Really,  it  is  going  too  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  serious  financing  when 
we  see  even  the  expenses  of  a  lunatic  asylum  in  this  country  charged 
on  India.  I  think  there  are  many  items  of  expenditure  like  that, 
which  are  wholly  unjustifiable,  and  they  are  simply  retained  because 
there  is  no  one  to  speak  boldly  on  behalf  of  India,  and  the  voice  of 
India  has  been^ery  little  heard  in  this  country.  I  do  hope  that 
serious  attention  znay  be  paid  to  this  great  question  of.  Indian 
finance. 

The  CHAIRMAN  then  called  upon  Mr.  Brown  to  reply  upon  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  BROWN:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,— I  thank 
you  for  the  very  patient  hearing  you  have  given  me,  and  for  the  very 
full  discussion  with  which  you  have  favoured  my  paper.  Some  of  my 
figures  have  been  challenged,  but  no  one  has  adduced  official  proof  of 
their  being  wrong.  If  any  figure  is  really  wrong  I  shall  be  glad  to 
learn  it ;  but  ^  principal  ground  taken  up  to-day  has  been,  "  Oh,  it 
cannot  be  true ;.  it  is  not  possible."    Archdeacon  Baly  has  made  some 
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remarks  abont  the  ecclesiastical  establisliments,  the  great  good  they 
are  doing,  and  their  small  cost.  In  his  own  Return  he  says  that  even 
at  these  figures  the  establishments  do  not  overtake  the  whole  work, 
that  in  fact  it  could  not  be  overtaken  were  it  not  that  many  of 
the  missionaries,  who  receive  no  pay  from  Government,  give  large 
assistance,  and  give  it  freely.  He  has  spoken  of  the  concurrent 
endowment  system ;  and  we  have  been  told  that  Mohammedans  and 
Hindus  are  also  endowed.  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  dispute  that, 
but,  at  any  rate  in  some  cases,  the  apparent  endowment  is  simply  the 
repayment  of  interest  upon  property  that  has  been  "resumed,"  to  quote 
the  official  phrase.  "  Eesumed  "  is  a  word  which  very  nearly  spells 
"confiscated."  Then,  as  to  the  cost  of  Colonial  Government,  as 
compared  virith  that  of  the  Indian  Government,  that  is  not  a  point 
that  I  raised  at  all.  The  reason  why  I  quoted  the  case  of  the  Colonial 
(Jovemment  was  simply  this :  there  are  certain  services  we  are 
rendering  to  them  gratis,  or  almost  gratis,  whereas  for  the  same 
services  to  India  we  exact  the  uttermost  farthing.  In  what  respect 
are  the  Colonies  doing  us  more  good  than  India  is  doing  ?  The 
Colonies  buy  our  products  and  send  us  raw  material.  India  also  buys 
our  products  and  sends  us  raw  material.  Where  is  the  difference  ? 
Several  speakers  seem  to  have  misapprehended  me  on  another  point ;  it 
is  thought  I  have  said  that  Natives  and  Europeans  should  not  be  paid 
similarly  for  similar  services.  I  do  not  know  on  what  passage  that  is 
founded.  I  most  assuredly  would  say  that  no  matter  by  whom  the 
service  was  rendered,  it  should  be  paid  at  the  same  rate  if  equally  well 
done.  Some  one  also  said  that  of  recent  years  more  Natives  had  been 
employed  than  formerly.  Well,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  I  was 
not  aware  that  there  had  been  such  a  thing  done  on  any  great  scale, 
and  I  think  it  is  just  the  course  which  I  am  advocating.  Then  I  am 
said  to  have  assumed  that  the  country  is  near  insolvency.  I  do  not 
assume  it.  If  there  is  any  assumption  in  the  matter  it  is  on  the  part 
of  the  Indian  Council,  because  they  say  that  "  but  for  the  opium 
"  revenue  India  would  be  insolvent.*'  Those  are  the  official  words. 
Then  as  to  deductions  from  Civil  salaries,  we  have  been  told  that  the 
deductions  amount  to  about  half  the  salaries.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  exact  figures  and  official  proof  of  that.  I  have  looked  over  the 
rules,  and  the  only  rule  I  know  of  since  1870,  is  the  one  providing 
that  four  per  cent,  per  annum  is  to  be  deducted.  (See  India  List. 
Abstract  of  the  Civil  Pension  Code,  chap.  V.)  A  very  simple 
arithmetical  calculation  will  show  that  in  twenty-five  years  that  is 
equal  to  100  per  cent,  of  one  year's  salary.  Then  as  to  the  cost  of 
Lord  Lytton's  return  as  compared  with  the  return  of  other  Govemors- 
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General ;  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  matter  of  any  great  consequenoe. 
What  I  meant  was  that  the  cost  of  the  return  of  not  only  that 
GoTemor-General,  but  of  all  Governors-General,  was  far  too  high; 
indeed,  in  looking  over  former  acconnts,  I  find  that  some  have  cost  a 
good  deal  more.  With  regard  to  the  loss  on  Exchange,  that  is  more  a 
matter  of  book-keeping  than  of  finance,  and  I  do  not  press  it.  It  is  a 
grievance,  it  is  said,  that  India  has  to  pay  so  much  to  a  foreign 
government.  *  Well,  it  certainly  is,  but  it  would  be  as  great  a  grievance 
if  it  had  to  pay  to  an  equally  extravagant  government  in  India  itself. 
If  I  am  unjustly  made  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money,  it  is  no  matter 
to  me  whether  the  person  who  receives  it  be  in  this  country,  or  in 
France,  or  in  Australia.  I  think  the  converse  would  very  forcibly 
strike  us :  '^  Is  it  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  any  one  in  this  room 
^*  whether  he  has  money  taken  from  him  or  not,  provided  it  be  spent  in 
"  this  country  ?"  Why  does  any  one  object  to  give  up  his  whole  income 
to  his  neighbour  P  He  does  so  because  he  wants  to  u^e  it  himself, 
and  similarly  the  burden  laid  upon  India  is  not  affected  by  the 
question  whether  some  person  in  this  country  is  goiug  to  spend  the 
money,  or  some  person  in  India.  The  question  is  whether  India  can 
pay,  and  whether  she  rightly  ought  to  pay.  I  think,  gentlemen,  there 
is  nothing  else  that  I  have  to  notice. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Major  -  General  R.  M.  Macdonald)  : 
Gentlemen, — I  am  sure  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  subject  which 
Mr.  Brown  has  brought  before  us  this  afternoon  is  one  of  very  great 
importance.  Although  he  has  never  been  in  India,  he  has  taken  great 
pains  to  try  and  master  the  subject,  and  if  he  has  fallen  into  some 
mistakes  with  regard  to  minor  details,  I  think  we  must  still  be  obliged 
to  him  for  bringing  the  subject  before  us  in  this  manner.  The  most  im- 
portant, I  think,  of  the  fallacies  which  have  been  noticed  this  evening— 
and  on  this  point  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Brown  has  successfully  replied — ^is 
that  relating  to  the  expenditure  of  certaiu  sums  in  India  or  in  England. 
There  is,  I  think,  but  little  doubt  that  if  all  the  gentlemen  who  come 
home  to  England  to  spend  the  evening  of  their  lives  here,  instead  of 
hving  in  England,  would  spend  the  sums  of  money  which  they  receive 
as  pensions  in  India,  the  people  of  India  would  be  benefited  largely 
by  that  expenditure,  the  advantage  of  which  is  now  reaped  by  the 
people  of  England.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  great  expenditure 
which  has  been  incurred  on  such  buildings  as  the  India  Office,  and 

*  I  have  admitted  that  part  of  the  Home  expenditure  is  for  value  given,  and 
agsunst  that  I  have  nothing  to  say.— JR.  B. 
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on  such  establislimeiits  as  the  Ciril  Engineering  Oollege.  All  this 
expenditure  goes  in  one  way  or  other  to  enrich  the  people  of  England, 
and  certainly  does  not  directly  enrich  the  people  of  India.  I  think 
also  that  if  Mr.  Brown  had  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  papers 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  Civil  Fund  he  would  not  have  put 
the  statement  relating  to  the  pensions  of  civilians  in  the  form  in  which 
he  has  presented  it.  It  is  well  known  that  a  large  pc»rtion  of  their 
pension  was  originally  paid  by  the  Civil  Fund,  and  when  the  Govern- 
ment appropriated  that  fund  they  became  liable  for  the  portion  which 
otherwise  would  have  come  from  that  fund.  That,  however,  is  a  very 
minor  point.  The  great  fact  is  that  India  is  a  very  poor  country,  and 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  everything  should  be  done  that  is 
possible  to  be  done  to  reduce  its  expenditure.  The  events  whidi  are 
now  taking  place  on  the  frontier  render  it  probable,  as  we  have  been 
told  this  afternoon,  that  that  expenditure  will  not  only  be  gradually 
increased,  but  may  be  perhaps  permanently  increased,  and  if  that  is  so, 
there  is  only  the  more  reason  why  greater  attention  should  be  paid  to 
this  important  subject.  Mr.  Settna  has  pointed  out  that  India  is  not 
perhaps  fairly  represented  when  questions  of  this  kind  arise,  and  that 
under  pressure  of  various  kinds  charges  are  admitted  which  would  not 
be  allowed  if  India  were  in  the  same  position  as  the  Colonies,  for 
instance.  Mr.  Brown  has  mentioned  some  items  in  which  reductions 
might  be  made,  but  he  has  dwelt  largely  on  the  importance  of  reducing 
salaries.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  likely  that  any  great  reduction  can 
be  made  in  the  salaries  of  Europeans,  or  the  scale  on  which  they  are 
fixed.  It  is  well  known  to  people  who  live  in  India  that  very  few  men 
even  with  the  present  rate  of  salaries  succeed  in  accumulatiug  wealth ; 
the  great  majority  of  them  save  little  or  nothing,  and  the  inference 
which  I  think  is  to  be  drawn  is,  that  there  must  be,  if  possible,  less 
European  agency ;  and  that  is  the  view  which  the  Government  them- 
selves have  long  ago  taken.  Mr.  Brown  is  not  perhaps  fully  aware  of 
the  orders  that  have  been  issued  fh)m  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of 
restricting  the  employment  of  Europeans  both  in  the  higher  and  in 
the  lower  grades  of  the  Service.  Some  years  ago  orders  were  issued 
which  prohibited  the  local  governments  from  employing  any  Europeans 
on  salaries  amounting  to  SOO  rupees  VTithout  previous  permission  from 
the  Secretary  of  State,  except  in  certain  special  departments,  aad  the 
result  of  those  orders  is  seen  in  the  largely  increasing  number  ,of 
Natives  who  are  drawings— I  will  not  say  large  salaries,  but  salaries 
which  are  large  compared  to  what  they  drew  some  years  ago :  and  we 
know  also  that  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  Service  their  employment 
is  extending.  They  are  now  even  employed  sometimes  in  such  positions 
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as  High  Court  Judges ;  they  fill  the  ohairs  of  professors ;  they  are 
magistrates ;  a  few  of  them  are  in  the  Covenantod  Civil  Service,  and 
a  still  larger  number  are  being  gradually  admitted  into  what  is 
oalled  the  Statutory  Civil  Service.  The  e&ct  of  all  these  vefonns  is 
no  doubt  to  lessen  the  proportion  of  Europeans  in  the  Service,  and 
that  process  is  one  which  will  probably  continue.  I  do  not  propose  at 
this  late  hour  to  detain  you  by  any  further  observations ;  I  would  only 
ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Brown  for 
the  veiy  able  paper  with  which  he  has  favoured  us. 

Mr.  C.  W.  ABATHOON  seconded  the  motion  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  W.  CORNELL  moved,  and  Mr,  A.  K.  SETTNA  seconded,  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  which  wa«  carried,  and  the  sitting 
then  terminated. 


[Page  162. — Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  The 
Times,  April  8th,  shows  how  utterly  misleading  are  the  statistics 
relating  to  the  Native  States,  that  are  embodied  in  the  articles  and 
reprint  cited  by  Mr.  Kimber,  w.m.w.] 
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BEPIiT     TO    MBMOEIAIi 

From  Lord  Rbat  (pages  113-117)  sent  to  his  Lordship  before  he  left 
London : — 

Mahableshwub, 

Uth  April,  1885. 

To  Ths  Ghaibman 

OF  THE 

Council  of  the  East  India  Assocution,  London. 

SiK, 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  Address  presented 
to  me,  on  the  9th  ultimo,  bj  the  Council  of  the  East  India  Asso- 
ciation. 

Thoroughly  aware  as  I  am  of  the  importance  of  all,  and  the  intricaoj 
of  some  of  the  questions  therein  commended  to  mj  notice,  I  presume 
your  Council  would  not  expect  me  at  the  outset  of  my  term  of  office  as 
Governor  to  declare  my  opinion  or  intentions  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued  by  my  Government  in  these  matters.  But  I  would  beg  yon 
to  express  to  your  Council  my  cordial  and  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
kindly  sentiments  embodied  in  their  Address.  I  shall  feel  obliged  if 
you  will  give  your  Council  the  assurance  that,  in  my  examination  of 
the  subjects  mentioned  by  them  (some  of  which  I  have  already  begun 
to  consider  carefully  the  detail),  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  take  into 
impartial  consideration  the  suggestions  of  those  whose  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  interests  of  the  people,  entitle  them  to  an  attentive 
hearing  on  the  best  mode  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  in  this  part  of  Her  Empire. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant^ 

BEAT, 
QoverruMT  of  Bombay, 
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THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  LAURENCE  PEEL 

In  the  Rigtt  Hon.  Sir  Laurence  Peel,  who  died  at  his 
residence,  Garden  Reach,  Ventnor,  on  Tuesday,  22nd  July, 
1884,  the  East  India  Association  has  lost  one  of  its  oldest 
and  most  distinguished  members,  and  a  most  valued  friend 
and  supporter.  He  had  long  been  in  bad  health,  and  had,  in 
consequence,  resigned  the  Presidentship  of  this  Association, 
which  he  had  filled  from  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  Lord 
Lyveden,  in  1874,  to  the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1882. 

Sir  Laurence  Peel  was  son  of  Mr.  Joseph  Peel,  of  Bowes, 
Middlesex,  and  cousin  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  whom  he 
wrote  a  biography.  He  was  bom  in  1799,  and  after  being 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
B.A.  in  1821,  and  M.A.  in  1824,  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  the 
Middle  Temple  in  1824 ;  migrating  to  the  East  he  became 
Adrocate- General  at  Calcutta,  and  in  1842,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  there.  From  this  position  he  retired  in  1855, 
by  which  time  he  had  been  appointed  Vice-President  of  the 
Legislative  Council.  In  1857  he  became  one  of  the  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company,  in  1866  Treasurer  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  in  1871  a  paid  member  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council.  He  was  a  D.L.  of  the  City  of 
London,  Hon.  D.G.L.  of  Oxford. 


Colonel  ANTHONY  BLAKE  RATHBORNE. 

Ik  Colonel  Anthony  Blake  Eathbobne,  late  of  the  24th 
Bombay  N.I.,  and  a  Barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple,  who 
died  on  the  -11th  January  last,  in  London,  this  Association 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  valued  members.  During  the  late  • 
Mr.  Eastwick's  absence  in  India,  Colonel  Rathbome  invariably 
took  the  chair  at  the  Council  meetings,  and  was  the  author 
of  three  papers,  one  on  the  subject  of  the  "  True  Line  of 
Defence  for  India  "  (Vol.  X.,  p.  31),  which  he  read  at  public 
meetings  convened  by  the  Association.     Colonel  Biathbome 
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was  tlie  son  of  Captain  Wilson  RatKbome  of  the  Rojal  Navy, 
who  for  hia  conspicuotis  bravery  in  many  general  actions,  but 
in  particular  in  one  of  onr  greatest  naval  victories^  bad  a 
eword  presented  to  him  by  the  Patriotic  Fnnd  of  Lloyd's  j  for 
his  share  in  the  action  tinder  Sir  Richard  Strahan,  and  other 
engagements  in  1815,  he  was  made  a  Companion  of  the  Bath. 
Young  Hatbbome  at  the  ag-e  of  sixteen,  having  completed 
bis  stndies  at  Ushant,  obtained  a  Cadetship  in  the  Indian 
Axmy  from  Lord  Eileiiborough.  He  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Hyderabad  and  Meanee,  for  which  he  receive d  a 
medal,  and  was  subsequently,  in  1859,  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Brevet-Major-  After  the  annexation  of  Scinde  by  Lord 
Bllenborongh,  Colonel  Rathborne  was  made  Magistrate  and 
Collector  of  the  whole  of  the  new  territory  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Lidus.  From  early  associations  his  mind  had  been 
much  divided  between  the  claims  of  letters,  politics,  and  arms, 
and  the  encouragement  given  by  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
when  Governor* General  of  India,  to  the  public  discussions  of 
Indian  questions  had  a  considerable  inEuence  over  hifl  etudiea 
and  pursuits.  He  wrote  and  published  from  time  to  time, 
under  an  anonymous  signature,  some  letters  on  the  subject  of 
the  first  Cabul  outbreak,  wherein  the  military  errors  we  had 
committed  were  shown  to  have  been  the  cause,  if  not  of  the 
outbreak,  at  least  of  the  advantages  gained  over  ua  by  the 
rebels.  How  highly  Sir  Charles  I^apicr  (who  couimanded  the 
division  in  which  Lieutenant  Rathbome  was  then  serving)  and 
the  w  hole  of  the  military  thought  of  those  letters  may  be 
gathered  from  certain  passages  in  Sir  Charles'  Journals,  as 
published  in  his  life  by  his  brother,  \h^  historian  of  the 
Peninsular  war.  In  1853,  Colonel  Rathbome  i-e tired  from  the 
service,  and  on  hia  arrival  home,  Lord  Ellenborough  wrote  as 
follows  to  him  v — "  I  very  much  regret  that  any  circnmstoncee 
should  have  led  to  your  resigning  your  appointment  in  Soinde, 
where  I  know  from  Sir  Charles  Napier  that  your  seirvices 
have  been  of  eminent  advantage  to  the  countiy."  Colonel 
Rathborne  was  a  contrihutor  to  reviews,  as  well  as  a  writer  of 
leading  articles  on  India  for  the  press.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  **  Articles  on  Lord  Dalhousie'e  Administration,^*  also  "  The 
Life  and  Opinions  of  Genera!  Sir  Charles  James  l!^apier/' 
"Judicial  Reform  in  India,'*  **  The  Indian  Revolt  and  the 
Double  Go%^ernment  of  India  "  (Vols*  XX.  to  XXY,,  new 
Quarterly  Bevieiv  of  that  time),  and  it  is  understood  that  Lord 
Beacon sfield  on  several  occasions  acknowledged  the  justice  of 
tho  views  enunciated  in  hie  writingi. 
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There  are  in  England  large  classes  willing  and  anxious  to  do 
justice  to  India.  .But  they  find  it  very  difficult  to  know  how  to  act. 
They  complain  that  Indian  questions  are  intricate  ;  that  the  opinions 
of  official  experts  are  contradictory ;  and  that  the  people  of  India  are 
dumb,  and  do  not  give  expression  to  their  needs.  This  defect  it  is 
now  desired  to  remedy,  by  publishing  monthly  in  Bombay  a  magazine 
somewhat  similar  in  nature  to  Public  Opinion  in  England,  which  will 
provide  a  compendium  of  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  the  Native 
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English  public  will  be  found  to  be  characterized  by  a  knowledge  of 
facts;  and  generally  by  practical  good  sense  and  moderation.  It  is 
a  policy  of  prudence  no  less  than  of  justice  to  give  their  grievances 
a  fair  constitutional  hearing.  Those  attached  to  the  British  rule 
cannot  do  better  service  than  by  supplying  accurate  information  as 
to  Native  customs,  feelings,  and  even  prejudices.  Accordingly  it  ia 
hoped  that  this  publication  will  be  welcomed  by  all  Members  of 
Parliament  desirous  of  dealing  with  Indian  questions,  and  that  the 
facts  thus  brought  together  in  a  convenient  form  wilj  be  of  value  to 
journalists  and  other  public  writers.  It  is  specially  desired  to  bring 
the  Magazine  before  the  public  in  Clubs,  Reading-rooms,  Libraries,  and 
Institutes  throughout  England,  with  a  view  to  promote  a  sustained 
and  intelligent  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  Indian  Empire,  com. 
prising,  as  it  does,  200  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects. 
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Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest 
Arrowroot, 

BROWN  &POLSONS  CORN  FLOUR 

Is  a  Household  Requisite  of  Constant  Utility 

FOR  THE  NURSERY,  THE  FAMILY  TABLE,  and  the  SICK  ROOM. 


Note. — Unlike  many  other  Corn  Flours,  this  bears  the  Name  of  its  Manufacturers, 

who  offer  the  guarantee  of  their  long-established  reputation 

for  its  uniformly  superior  quality. 

LAMPLOUGH'S 

PYRETIC     SALINE. 

Effervescing d!  Tasteless;  tnost  Invigorating,  VxtcUiamg  4r  R^esMng. 
Gives  instant  relief  in  Headache,  Ssa  or  Bilious  Sickness,  Inbigsstioii,  CoifSTiPA- 
TiON,  Lassitude,  Heartburn,  Feverish  Colds,  and  prevents  and  quickly  relieves  or 
cures  the  worat  form  of  TYPHUS,  SCARLET,  JUNGLE,  and  other  FEVERS, 
Pbicklt  Heat,  Small  Pox,  Measles,  Eruptive  or  Skin  Complaints,  and  varioos 
other  Altered  Conditions  of  the  Blood.  The  cure  for  Cholera  and  preventive  of  Dysentery. 


DR.  MORGAN :—"  It  fUmishes  the  blood  with  its 
most  saline  constituents." 

DR.  TURLEY: — "  I  found  it  act  as  a  specific.  In 
my  experience  and  family,  in  the  worst  form  of 
Scarlet  Fever,  no  other  medicine  beinj?  required." 

DR.  SPARKS  (Government  Medical  Inspector  of 
Immigrants  for  the  Port  of  London)  writes:— "I 


have  great  pleasure  in  bearing  my  cordial  testimony 
to  its  efQcacy  in  the  treatment  of  many  of  the  ordi- 
nary and  chronic  forms  of  Gastric  Complaints,  and 
other  forms  of  Febrile  Dyspepsia." 

DR.  J.  W.  DOWSING:—"  I  used  it  in  the  treai>- 
ment  of  forty-two  cases  of  Yellow  Fever,  and  I  am 
happy  to  state  I  never  lost  a  single  case." 


A  systematic  course  prevents  and  cures  obstinate  Costiveness.    Notice  my  Name  and  Trade  ICark. 
In  Patent  Glass-stopperod  Bottles,  28  6cl,  4s  6d,  lis,  and  21b  oacli. 

H.  LAMPLGUOH,  Consulting  Chemist,  113^  Holbom^  London,  KG. 
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20th  MAY,  1885. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  East  India  Association  was  held  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  Mat  20th,  1885,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Associa- 
tion, 26,  Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W.,  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  g.c.s.i.,  c.i.e.,ll.d.,  d.c.l..  President  of  the 
Association. 

In  opening  the  proceedings,  the  CHAIRMAN  said  the  meeting 
would  doubtless  be  disposed  to  adopt  the  usual  course  of  taking  the 
Report  of  the  Council  and  the  audited  accounts  as  read,  seeing  that 
they  had  been  previously  circulated.  The  Report  showed,  on  the 
whole,  a  satisfactory  record  of  useful  work.  During  the  year  they 
had  had  to  lament  the  loss,  by  death  or  resignation,  of  a  few  of  their 
members,  but  there  had  been  a  considerable  accession  of  new 
xnembers,  amongst  whom  it  was  satisfactory  to  notice  there  were 
some  native  gentlemen.  In  its  sphere,  the  Association  seemed  to  do 
w^hat  it  could,  and  during  the  year,  some  important  papers  had  been 
read,  and  upon  the  subjects  considered  there  had  been  a  free 
expression  of  independent  opinion  of  all  kinds ;  and,  generally,  the 
Association  appeared  to  be  fulfilling  its  normal  functions.  He  had 
confidence,  therefore,  in  recommending  the  Report  of  the  Council  for 
adoption,  and  he  moved  accordingly. 
No.  5.— Vol.  XVII. 
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SIRDAR  KRISHNA  SINGH  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  W.  MARTIN  WOOD,  being  called  on  by  the  President,  said, 
he  thought  the  year's  record  was  somewhat  better  than  the  Reports 
of  some  former  years;   and  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  Report 
indicated  a  degree  of  activity  and  usefulness  on  the  part  of  the 
Association.     But  there  was  no  doubt  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
of  the  friends  of  the  Association,  especially  in  India,  there   might 
be  more  activity  and  demonstrativeness  in "  their  proceedings.     That 
was  a  matter,  of  course,  which  rested  within  the  power  and  com- 
petence of  the  Council,  ajid  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  fairly 
consider  it,   open  as  he  knew   they  were,  to  receive    suggestions. 
The  Ghaorman  had  rightly  remarked  that  some  of  the  discussions 
which  had  tcllseia :  place  in>  the.  past  year  had'  been  very  useful ; 
but  the  great  difficulty  .was  rto.  excite  that  amimnt  of    lively  and 
practical  interest  in  the  minds  of   the  British  public  which  would 
give  impetus  to  Indian  improvement  and  reforms,  and  provide  a  sort 
of  check  upon'  any  uncertain  or  irregular  changes  of  policy  which 
the  Indian  Government  has  occasionally  been  prone  to.     One  of  the 
functions  of  the  East  India  Association  v^as,  he  presumed,  to  review 
and  criticize  the  action  of  the  Indian  Government,  as  occasion  arose. 
Now  they  had  not  done  much  in  that  way,  nor  was  he  there  to  urge 
any  extraordinary  activity  in  that  field ;  all  he  wished  to  remark  was, 
that  some  of  the  friends  of  the  Association  considered  they  might  do 
more.     And  if  some  of  their  new  members  would  assist  in  this 
direction,  perhaps  the  Council  might  be  willing  to  accept  their  con- 
tributions.    The  Report  made  refereDce  to  the  death  of  Sir  Lawrence 
Peel,  who  was  for  many  years   President  of  the   Association,  and 
although  he  (Mr.  ^ood).did  not  know  him  personally^  many  members 
from  the  other  side  of  India  did,  and  he  was  known  to  others  from 
his  influence  in  connection  with  the  Association,  and  his  contributions 
to  various  journals  upon  Indian  subjects.     He  was  a  man  of  clear 
insight  into  the  relations  of   England  and  India,  animated  with 
lively  sympa-thy  with  the  people  of   India;    and   with  these  two 
invaluable  qualities  he  combined  a  special  literary  faculty,  which  he 
employed  to  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  India.    He  was,  in 
fact,  a  man  of  very  similar  tendencies  and  aptitudes  to  their  respected 
and  lainented  colleague,  Mr»  E..B.  Eastwick,.    Of  the  late  Colonel  A. 
B.  Rathbome,  whose,  death  was  also  referred  to*  he  might  say,  that 
he  was  known  to  many  of  the  members  of  the  Association  personally, 
and,  certainly,  his  zeal  and  assiduity,  and  his  readiness  to  assist  and 
take  part  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  entitled  him  to  the 
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Teoord  "vliiGh  appears  in  the  JournaL  He  was^  indeed,  of  an  otrder 
iliat  is  rapiitty  passing  away  from  Indian  experience ;  bnt  there  were 
others  remaining,  aoid  it  was  much  to.  be  desired  that  they  should 
enter  the  ranks  of  the  Association,  and  give.it  similar  assistance. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  tha  Chairman,  Mr.  W.  HAMILTON 
BURN  (Secretary),  stated  that  the  proceedings : of  the  Association 
were  regularly  forwarded  to  the  Library  of  fee  India  Office. 

The  Rev.  JAMES  LONG  suggasted,  that  it  would  be  more 
effective  to  send  them  to  the  Secretary  ^f  State  for  India.  At  the 
India  Office  Library  they  would  simply  be  buried  without  hope  of 
resurrection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  concurred,  that  it  should  be  the  object  of  the 
Association  to  influence  opinion  at  the  India  Office  more  than 
anywhere  else.- 

General  Sir  ORFEUR  CAVENAGH,  k.o.s.i.,  said  their  view 
was,  that  they  should  se^  to  influence  pubHc  opinion,  for,  without  it, 
application  might  be  made  again  and  again  to  the  India  Office,  and 
quite  in  vain. 

The  CHAIRMAN  observed,  that  public  opinion  was  a  v6ry  diffi- 
cult thing  to  reach ;  opinion  at  the  India  Office  was  more  feasible ; 
and  be  thought  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  time  being,  would  be 
inclined  to  listen  to  what  the  East  India  Association  had  to  say. 
Hence,  he  thought  the  Report  of  the  Association's  proceediags  should 
be  sent  to-  the  private  Secretary,  or  the  Parliamentary  Secretary 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  or  both  of  them.  To  send  the 
Journal  direct  to  the  India  Office  Library  was  scarcely  more  than 
interment. 

In  reply  to  further  questions  from  the  Chairman  and  others; 
it  was  stated  that  every  efEort  was  made  to  interest  the  Press  of  this 
eonntry  in  the  work  of  the  Association.  Not  only  are  invitations  to 
attend  the  meetings  sent  to  the  editor  of  every  morning  and  evidniug 
jonmal  in  the  metropolis,  but  the  London  representatives  of  the  leading 
provincial,  Indian,  and  Colonial  newspapers  are  included  in  the  list. 
Copies  of  the  papers  to  be  read  are  also  widely  circulated  among  the' 
newspapers ;  and  a  prdcis  of  each  discussion  is  despatched  to  all  the 
London^  and  a  large  number  of  the  provincial,  Indian,  Colonial,  and 
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weekly  jonmals.  And,  as  the  result,  althoagh  Indian  topics  are  too 
commonly  neglected  by  the  press  at  home,  the  work  of  the  Association 
is  more  generally  reported  and  noticed  than  that  of  any  similar 
institution  in  this  country. 

Mr.  MANCHERJBE  M.  BHOWNAGGREE  took  occasion  to 
remark  that,  as  an  Indian,  and  one  having  some  opportunities  of 
learning  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  people  of  India  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  East  India  Association  in  London,  they  were  not  regarded 
with  satisfaction,  and  that  the  home  body  had  to  a  great  extent  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  different  communities  in  India.  The  East 
India  Association  owed  its  origin  to  the  energy  and  devotion  of  Mr. 
Dadabhai  Naoroji,  and  it  was  essentially  by  native  energy  that  funds 
were  found  for  its  inception,  and  are  still  to  a  great  extent  found  to 
calry  it  on.  Without  referring  more  specifically  to  any  one  topic,  he 
might  point  to  a  matter  which  recent]|r  stirred  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  India  deeply,  and  that  through  the  length,  and  breadth 
of  India,  but  in  which  the  East  India  Association  were  very  far  from 
reflecting  the  sentiments  of  the  people  whose  interests  and  aspirations 
they  were  supposed  to  represent.  It  may,  indeed,  have  expressed  the 
opinions  of  a  certain  class,  but  that  class  was  very  sniAll.  In  this 
connection,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  reading  an  illustrative 
extract  from  a  representative  native  journal,  which  he  was  sure 
reflected  the  opinions  of  the  native  population  of  Western  India,  viz., 
The  Indu-Prakash  : — "  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  East  India 
'*  Association  in  London  showed  no  sign  of  any  movement  in  doing 
'*  honour  to  Lord  Ripon.  The  Association  was  established  for  the 
"  disinterested  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the  natives  of  India  in  Eng- 
"  land,  and  for  directing  the  attention  of  the  English  public  to  a  sound 
*'  policy  in  respect  of  Indian  questions.  It  owes  its  existence  to  the 
"  support  given  it  by  the  princes  and  people  of  India.  The  arrival 
"  of  Lord  Ripon  was  just  the  time  when  it  should  have  shown  its 
"  loyalty  to  its  supporters.  But  its  behaviour  has  gone  far  to  confirm 
**  the  misgivings  we  have  for  some  time  past  had  as  to  its  work.  The 
*'  real  interests  of  the  people  of  India  appear  to  have  come  to  be 
'*  regarded  by  the  Association  as  of  secondary  >  importance  in  com- 
"  parison  with  the  interests  of  Anglo-Indian  ascendancy,  which  have 
'*  ruled  paramount  in  the  counsels  of  its  managing  committee.  The 
*'  result  is  that  it  has  lost  the  confidence  of  its  original  promoters  and 
'*  supporters  in  India.  The  sooner  our  countrymen  see  how  long  that 
'*  body  can  afibrd  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  their  best  interests  the 
"  better  it  will  be  for  the  country."    .This,  though  an  extract  from 
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only  one  native  paper  in  Western  India,  was,  lie  would  venture  to  say, 
a  fair  representation  of  the  opinion  generally  entertained  of  the  East 
India  Association.  Without  referring  to  its  attitude  in  respect  to  the 
Ilbert  Bill  and  other  subjects,  he  was  certainly  of  opinion  that  the 
return  of  the  late  Viceroy  should  have  been  made  the  occasion  of  an 
expression  of  opinion  with  reference  to  certain  vital  matters  which 
occurred  in  the  regime  of  Lord  Bipon,  matters  in  which  the  people 
of  India  were  profoundly  concerned,  and  regarding  which  their  feelings 
were  aroused  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  He  emphasized  this  con- 
tention on  the  ground  that  Lord  Bipon's  administration  was  the  period 
when  most  of  the  principles  which  the  Association  was  supposed  to 
advocate  had  been  attempted  to  be  acted  upon.  But  the  East  India 
Association  had  abnegated  its  duty  as  a  representative  in  London  of 
Indian  interests,  and  did  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing.  Turning  to 
another  topic,  Mr.  Bhovmaggree  said  that  he  understood  that  the 
Council  of  the  Association  had  resolved  not  to  allow  a  resolution  to  be 
submitted  at  the  public  meetings  of  the  Association — not  even  amotion 
for  adjournment — and  here  again,  he  warmly  urged,  was  a  striking 
at  the  very  root  of  the  original  object  of  the  Association.  If  no 
resolution  was  proposed  after  a  debate,  to  what  conclusion  had  they 
arrived  ?  How  could  the  opinion  of  a  meeting  be  otherwise  elicited  ? 
He  hoped  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  Council  would  see 
the  justice  and  propriety  of  rescinding  so  objectionable  a  decision,  and 
revert  to  a  course  which  certainly  was  in  contemplation  by  the  founders 
of  the  Association, 

The  CHAIRMAN  said  he  understood  that  the  Council  had 
considered  a  proposal  made  to  them  that  an  addition  be  made  to  the 
bye-law^,  providing  for  the  submission  of  resolutions  at  the  Association's 
public  meetings,  and  the  minutes  of  the  Council  bore  the  following 
entry : — "  The  Council  considered  a  proposition  that  an  addition 
**  be  made  to  the  bye-laws  regarding  resolutions  at  meetings.  The 
"  Council  decided  that  no  resolutions  should  be  allowed  at  meetings 
"  convened  by  this  Association.*'     This  was  in  October  last. 

Mr.  M.  M.  BHOWNAGGREE  said  it  was  this  injunction  which 
he  considered  infringed  upon  the  very  spirit  and  intention  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Association.  It  must  be  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
proper  carrying  out  of  the  true  functions  of  the  Association  and 
detrimental  to  its  interests.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that  all  reference 
to  so  important  an  act  of  the  Council  should  have  been  omitted  from 
the  Report  \  and  the  result  could  only  be  to  increase  the  feeling  of 
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'  annoyance  and  disappointment  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Association 
which  had  existed  in  Bombay  for  the  last  three  years,  or  more. 

Mr.  G.  C.  WHITWORTH  said  he  was  not  disposed  to  take 
exception  to  Mr.  Bhownaggree's  references  to  the  supposed  iri^j/deqnacy 
of  the  bye-laws  to  allow  of  a  formulated  expression  of  the  opinions  of 
a  majority  of  the  members  on  any  given  occasion.  But  as  regards 
'  Mr.  Bhownaggree's  strictures  on  the  course  of  the  Council  regarding 
Lord  Ripon,  he  owned  he  thought  them  unreasonable.  The  Associa- 
tion's function  in  London  was  not  merely  to  echo  the  sentiments  of 
any  class  or  classes  in  India ;  it  was  to  indicate  the  individual  opinions 
of  the  members  who  constituted  the  Association  at  the  time.  If  it 
was  thought  proper  to  propose  any  action,  it  should  have  been  at  the 
time  of  Lord  Ripon's  home-coming, — not  now,  when  the  occasion  had 
passed.  It  was  open  to  anyone  to  find  out  whether  it  was  the  general 
opinion  of  the  Association  that  the  suggested  action  was  proper,  and 
the  Council  could  have  taken  action  accordingly. 

General  Sir  ORFEUR  CAVENAGH  said  that  if  Mr.  Bhownaggree 
thought  that  any  body*  of  English  gentlemen  who  were  doing  their 
best,  as  far  as  they  knew,  for  the  good  of  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  in  India,  would  allow  themselves  to  be  dictated  to  by 
anybody,  he  was  utterly  mistaken  ;  and  it  was  a  most  unusual  course 
for  a  branch  to  attempt  to  prescribe  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the 
parent  Association.  The  East  India  Association  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  subjects  concerning  all  classes  of  the  people  of 
India ;  and  there  never  had  been  the  slightest  attempt  to  prevent  any- 
body from  expressing  his  opinion  with  perfect  freedom  on  any  topic. 
The  pages  of  the  Journal  furnished  ample  evidence  that  the  freest 
discussion  was  welcomed  on  every  subject,  as  well  in  the  papers  read 
as  in  the  subsequent  debates.  And  in  thus  acting  the  Council  did 
'  what  they  considered  their  duty,  quite  irrespective  of  what  those  not 
'  members  of  the  parent  Association  might  be  pleased  to  consider  they 
ought  to  do.  The  resolution  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bhownaggree  and 
made  the  text  of  his  criticisms,  was  not  accepted  by  the  Council 
because  experience  had  proved  itsr  inexpediency,  and- it  was  not  the 
rule  of  any  similar  society  in  this  country,  such  as  the  Society  of  Arts 
and  the  United  Service  Institution.  In  these  societies  papers  were 
read  and  discussed,  but  no  resolution  was  submitted,  for  the  reason — 
and  this  reason  particularly  applied  to  the  East  India  Association — ^that 
sometimes  half  or  more  of  the  whole  number  present  were  not  members 
of  the  Association,  and  thus  it  might  happen  that  a  resolution,  binding 
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thd  Goimcil  would  be  adopted  at  the  instance  of  pure  outsiders  collected 
because  of  tbeir  special  interest  either  in  the  question  submitted  or 
in  the  essayist  or  lecturer.  The  inconvenience  and  danger  of  the 
Council  being  thus  pledged  to  a  course  of  action  were  obvious;  hence 
the  decision  at  which  they  arrived  on  the  resolution  submitted  to  them 
by  Mr.  Martin  Wood  in  October  last. 

Mr.  C.  W/ARATHOON  said  that  while  he  felt  considerable 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Bhownaggree,  he  must  say  he  greatly  exaggerated 
the  importance  of  the  native  element  in  the  Association.  In  the 
London  Association  there  were  something  like  two  hundred  members, 
and  about  ten  native  gentlemen,  and  this  simple  fact  would  show  how 
large  a  propoirtion  of  the  funds  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  the 
Association  were  famished  by  the  Anglo-Indian  element.  He  could 
not  help:  thinking  that  the  severe  remarks  of  the  writer  in  the 
IndU'PraJcash  would  not  have  been  made  had  he  been  aware  of  the 
constituency  of  the  London  Association,  and  that  the  revienue  of  the 
Association  was  principally  derived  from  the  funds  of  the  members, 
little  or  nothing  coming  from  the  Bombay  Branch.  But  upon  the 
question  of  permitting  a  resolution  to  be  submitted  at  the  Association's 
meeting,  he  owned  he  felt  considerable  sympathy  with  Mr.  Bhowniag- 
gree's  views,  for  he  thought  the  cream  of  the  meeting  was  taken  off 
when  no  definite  issue  was  obtained. 

Mr.  MANECKJEE  BYRAMJEE  DADABHOY  said  he  was  afraid 
there  was  some  sort  of  an  understanding  between  Mr.  Martin  Wood 
and  Mr.  Bhownaggree  for  now  insisting  that  resolutions  should  be 
allowed  at  public  meetings  of  this  Association.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  it  was  not  the  proper  time  for  discussing  that  question,  as  Mr. 
Wood  and  Mr.  Bhownaggree  were  reticent  upon  this  subject  when  the 
Annual  Report  was  framed  by  the  Council,  and  so  it  was  undesirable 
to  dwell  upon  the  point  any  longer. 

Mr.  A.  K.  CONNBLL,  on  the  other  hand,  expressed  his  agreement 
with  General  Cavenagh  as  to  the  inconvenience  of  passing  resolutions 
•at  the  Association's  meetings.  The  great  argument  for  an  Association 
such  as  theirs  was  that  it  famished  an  arena  for  the  free  discussion  of 
Indian  affairs ;  and  this  function  it  certainly  performed.  At  the  same 
time  he  had  always  felt  that  the  memorials  and  representation's 
addressed  by  the  Council  to  the  India  OflSice  and  high  Indian  oflBcials 
were  frequently  open  to  criticism.  He  did  not  know  whether  they 
represented  the  opinions  of  the  whole  of  the  Council,  or  of  a  large  or 
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small  majority ;  but  te  did  know  that  on  many  of  the  most  important 
subjects  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  Association  were  very 
much  divided. 

The  CHAIRMAN  observed  that  as,  at  first  sight,  it  might  appear 
that  his  views  regarding  the  question  of  resolutions  were  similar  to 
those  of  Mr.  Bhownaggree,  he  would  call  attention  to  what  passed  at 
the  last  Annual  Meeting.  On  that  occasion  his  friend,  Mr.  W.  Martin 
Wood,  had  been  pointing  out  that  certain  memorials  had  been  addressed 
by  the  Council  of  the  Association  to  the  Indian  Government,  and  he 
had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  number  of  such  efforts  might  be 
usefully  increased,  and  that  with  '*  so  large  and  experienced  a  Council, 
"  such  practical  work  might  be  easily  undertaken.''  Upon  this, 
he  (the  Chairman)  appeared  to  have  said,  '*  I  quite  endorse  the 
**  zemarks  that  fell  from  Mr.  Martin  Wood,  as  to  the  great  importance 
'*  of  maintaining  the  discussions  from  time  to  time,  and  also  of  our 
"  embodying  the  result  of  these  discussions  in  some  memorial.  The 
"test  of  our  working  and  the  outcome  of  our  deliberations  is 
^  undoubtedly  the  memorial.  Unless  you  arrive  at  some  conclusion, 
"  embodied  in  a  written  statement,  you  cannot  be  sure  that  your 
"  work  has  been  effected,  or  that  your  labours  are  likely  to  be  fruitful. 
"  Therefore  I  do  hope  that  whenever  you  have  a  discussion  you  will 
**  endeavour  to  come  to  some  practical  issue."  Now,  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  that  these  remarks  could  be  quoted  as  an  authority  for  having 
resolutions  passed  at  the  Association's  meetings.  For,  obviously, 
what  he  was  referring  to  was  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wood  which  he 
understood  referred  to  functions  of  the  Council.  (Hear,  hear.)  Anct 
to  that  opinion  he  adhered.  He  still  thought  they  should  have 
resolutions  and  memorials  from  the  Council;  but  that  was  very 
different  from  having  them  from  the  public  meeting.  The  objections 
had  been  stated  by  previous  speakers,  and  they  were  indeed  quite 
manifest.  With  many  of  the  papers  read  and  the  speeches  made  the 
Council  could  not  in  the  least  concur ;  nevertheless,  encouragement 
was  given  to  their  production  because  healthy  discussion  was  thereby 
promoted.  But  a  resolution  committing  the  Association  was  quite  a 
different  thing ;  and  having  a  large  and  varied  experience  of  associa- 
tions  similar  to  this  he  could  quite  confirm  the  statement  made  by 
General  Cavenagh  and  other  friends  that  the  passing  of  resolutions 
is  not  the  custom.  He  must  warn  the  meeting  that  the  East  India 
Association  could  not  be  kept  up  if  Mr.  Bhownaggree's  doctrine  were 
to  prevail,  for  many  who  have  great  pleasure  in  helping  it  on  in  its 
work  could  not  be  associated  with  it  were  it  subject  to  the  risk  of 
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being  hurriedly  committed  to  doctrines  to  which  they  conld  not  in  the 
least  subscribe. 

Major-General  R.  M.  MACDONALD  said  there  was  one  point  which 
liad  escaped  Mr.  Bhownaggree's  notice.  He  seems  to  have  supposed  that 
while  the  Council  had  sent  certain  representations  to  Lord  Dufferin 
and  Lord  Keay  they  had  entirely  refrained  from  expressing  any 
sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  Marqnis  of  Ripon.  But  a  reference 
to  the  Report  of  the  previous  year  would  show  that  the  Council  had 
sent  an  expression  and  sympathy  with  some  of  the  late  Viceroy's 
measures. 

Mr.  W.  MARTIN  WOOD  said  the  address  referred  to  by  General 
Macdonald  was  one  sent  by  the  Bombay  Branch. 

General  Sir  ORFBUR  CAVENAGH  said  this  was  not  the  case. 
The  memorial  of  the  Council  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  and  it  bore  on  certain  measures  in  which  the  Marquis  of  Ripon 
was  interested,  i 

Mr.  W.  MARTIN  WOOD  cited  several  instances  in  the  records 
of  the  Association  where  resolutions  had  been  submitted  and  adopted 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Association,  with  important  results.  What, 
indeed,  was  now  asked  was  a  reversion  to  the  original  practice  of  the 
Association,  and  he  strongly  urged  that  the  diflBculties  set  up  by  the 
Chairman  and  by  Sir  Orfeur  Cavenagh  would  be  found  of  little 
practical  consequence  and  could  be  easily  guarded  against.  The  East 
India  Association  differed  from  other  societies  in  this  country  to  which 
reference  had  been  made,  inasmuch  as  it  was  under  obligation  to 
follow  out  as  far  as  it  could,  the  objects  and  the  line  of  action  which 
their  supporters  in  India  desired. 

After  some  further  conversational  discussion,  the  Report  of  the 
Council  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Major-General  R.  M.  MACDONALD  then  moved  :—*' That  the 
election  of  the  following  members  of  Council  be  confirmed : — Thomas 
H.  Thornton,  Esq.,  c.s.i.,  Venerable  Archdeacon  Baly,  Dr.  G.  W. 
Leitner,  Maneckjee  Byramjee  Dadabhoy,  Esq.,  William  Cornell,  Esq., 
Mancherjee  M.  Bhownaggree,  Esq.,  Francis  Mathew,  Esq.*' 

Mr.  W.  T.  A.  COSBY  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  adopted 
unanimously. 
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Mr.  T.  H.  THORNTON,  c.s.i.,  moved :  "  That  the  six  retiring 
members  of  the  Council  be  re-elected,  viz.,  John  Shaw,  Esq.,  William 
Taylor,  Esq.,  W.  Martin  Wood,  Esq.,  Roper  Lethbridge,  Esq.,  c.i.e., 
C.  W.  Arathoon,  Esq.,  General  Sir  Orfeur  Gavenagh,  k.o.s.i.,  the  election 
of  Mr.  P.  M.  Tait  to  be  considered  the  eighth. member  uetiring^". .  Mr. 
Thornton  said  these  names  needed  no  recommendation.  In  General 
Gavenagh  they  were  honoured  by  the  aid  of  an  officer  of  eminent 
distinction,  and  vaaried  and  lengthened  experience.  Mr.  C.^  W, 
Arathoon  represented  a  small  bnt  important  conwanity>  the 
Armenians,  in  India;  he  was  a  distinguished  barrister  in  England, 
and  his  services  to  the  Association  were  invaluable.  Mr.  Lethbridge 
was  an  officer  of  great  experience  in  educational  departments  in  India ; 
and  Mr.  W.  Martin  Wood  has  attained  a  most  honourable  position  in 
connection  with  Indian  journalism,  and  was  associated  with  a  news- 
paper which  had  always  upheld  the  claims  of  the  people.  Mr.  W. 
Taylor's  lengthened  and  useful  connection  with  the  Association  was 
well  known,  and  the  sound  judgment  and  ripe  knowledge  of  Mr. 
John  Shaw  had  always  been  most  valuable  to  the  Gouncil  and  the 
Association. 

The  Rev.  JAMES  LONG  seconded  the  resolution.' 

The  SEGRETARY  (Mr.  W.  Hamilton  Bum)  read  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  P.  M.  Tait: — *' Devonshire  Glub,  Eastbourne,  May  9th. 
"  My  dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  favour  of  the  8th  inst,  I  beg  you  will 
*'  convey  to  the  Gouncil  my  very  great  regret  that  sickness  in  my 
"  femily  has  obliged  pie  to  be  much  away  from  London,  and  so  has 
''greatly  interfered  with  my  attendances  at  the  Gouncil  meetings  of 
''  the  East  India  Association.  But  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  make 
**  arrangements  for  returning  to  London  permanently,  in  which  case  I 
'*  would  be  able,  of  course,  to  comply  more  strictly  with,  our  rules. 
**  The  Gouncil  will,  of  course,  act  as  may  seem  to  them  best  in  the 
*'  interests  of  the  Association.  I  am  very  willing  to  remain  a  member 
"  of  their  body,  and  to  give  the  interests  of  the  Association  iny  best 
"  support,  in  which  case,  of  course,  I  would  understand  that,  whether 
**  here  or  in  London,  I  would  feel  myself  bound  to  comply  with  the 
"  rules,  and  do  all  in  my  power  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Asso- 
"  ciation.  I  should  say  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  retired  Indian 
"  employ^  permanently  resident  here,  and  that  I  have  repeatedly 
*'  mentioned  the  Association  to  them.  If  desired,  I  could  more  formally 
"  introduce  the  matter.— Yours  faithfully,  P.  M.  Tait,  f.s.s.,  p.e.g.s.*' 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 
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Mr.  C.  W.  AEATHOON  proposed  that  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Settna, 
who  was  returning  to  India,  Pandit  Bishen  Narayan  Dar  be  elected  to 
the  Council. 

The  Eev.  JAMES  I4ONG  seconded  this,  and  it  was  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN  proposed  that  General  Sir  Richard  Meade, 
K.C.S.I.,  be  elected  to  the  remaining  vacancy  on  the  Council. 

Mr.  C.  W.  ARATHOON  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding 
this. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

General  Sir  ORPBTTR  CAVBNAGH  said,  that  as  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  thiB  Association  the  honour  fell  to  him  to  propose /' That 
"  Sir  Richard  Tetnple,  Bart.,  G.CiS.i.,  be  re-elected  President  of  the 
"  Association  for  the  ensuing  year."  A  reference  to  Sir  Richard's 
eminent  official '  career  must  h^  superfluous  inv  such  a  meeting  as 
theirs,  but  a  word  would  be  necessary  in  recc^nition  of  the  services 
rendered  to  the  Association  by  the  President,  and  of  the  interest 
he  constantly  manifested  in  all  that  concerned  the  welfare  of 
India.  This  wAs  the  third  occasion  of  Sir  Richard  Templets  election, 
and  the  members  would  know  that  he  not  only  presided  on  these 
occasions,  but  was  always  willing  to  take  the  Chair  at  other  times 
when  called  upon  if  circumstances  allowed,  furnishing  sound  and 
valuable  advice,  and  never  more  valuable  and  useful  than  during  the 
present  meeting.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  MANECKJEE  BYRAMJEE  DADABHOY  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  adopted  with  cordial  unanimity* 

The  CHAIRMAN  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  accepting  the 
office  for  the  fourth  time  consecutively,  and  was  all  the  more  gratified 
that  the  motion  should  have  been  made  by  his  honoured  friend, 
General  Cavenagh,  and  so  cordially  accepted  by  a  meeting  containing 
so  many  friends,  both  European  and  Native.  He  could  assure  the 
members  that,  although  rather  a  busy  man  in  politics  and  general 
affairs,  and  concerned  in  a  great  variety  of  topics  both  at  home  and 
abroad  as  a  public  man,  nevertheless,  he  would  give  as  much  time  and 
attention  and  energy  as  he  could  spare  for  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion.   He  would  do  this  because — notwithstanding  the  sharp  criticism 
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which  had  fallen  from  some  of  the  members  during  the  meeting— lie 
believed  that  the  Association  was  performing  a  very  useful  function— 
the  function  of  giving  scope  to  free,  independent,  and  impartial 
opinions  regarding  current  affairs  in  India,  of  encouraging  every 
gentleman  who  has  got  anything  to  say  that  is  really  worth  saying, 
and  that  is  supported  by  facts  and  statistics  and  by  reasonable  and 
cogent  arguments,  to  come  forward  and  test  them  in  public  discussion. 
He  was  convinced  that  by  giving  this  scope  to  individuals  who  sought 
it  they  were  most  likely  to  help  in  forming  a  public  opinion  amongst 
those  sections  of  the  British  public  who  ultimately  direct  the  course 
of  affairs  in  India ;  and  most  likely  to  afford  a  stimulus  to  thought 
and  to  make  people  take  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  India  and  its 
people.  They  might  depend  upon  it  that  it  was  only  by  this  friction 
of  thought  with  thought,  of  argument  with  argument,  and  the  collision 
of  free  opinion,  that  healthy  and  progressive  action  could  be  promoted. 
The  great  danger  was  that  interest  and  attention  should  flag  in  regard 
to  India:  for  England  is  a  very  busy  country,  and  her  interests  and 
concerns,  and,  unhappily,  her  anxieties,  extend  right  round  the 
habitable  globe ;  so  that  in  this,  the  very  centre  of  the  Empire,  people 
are  much  pre-occupied.  And  only  by  encouraging  people  who  possess 
knowledge,  leisure,  experience,  and  earnestness  to  come  forward  and 
express  their  opinions,  can  it  be  hoped  that  attention  can  be  gained 
for  a  subject  like  India.  Influenced  by  these  convictions,  he  had  con- 
sented to  act  as  the  President  of  the  East  India  Association,  and  he 
looked  for  continued  and  useful  work  on  the  lines  he  had  broadly 
indicated. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Tlichard  Temple  for  presiding  over 
the  meeting  terminated  an  unusually  prolonged  sitting. 
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Your  Council,  in  submitting  their  Report  for  the  year  1884-5,  are 
again  able  to  congratalate  the  members  on  the  steady  and  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  Association. 

The  Cooncil  are  pleased  to  observe  that  the  Association  is  becoming 
more  generally  known  and  its  nseMness  appreciated. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  Indian  Railway  Committee  of  the  Honse 
of  Commons,  at  the  desire  of  the  India  Office,  yonr  Coancil  were 
glad  to  be  able  to  depute,  as  their  representative  to  be  examined 
as  a  witness  before  that  Committee,  Mr.  J.  R.  Bnllen-Smith,  c.s.r., 
to  whom  the  Council  desire  to  express  their  best  thanks.  It 
affords  the  Council  gratification  to  remark  that  the  suggestions  of 
Sir  William  Wedderbum,  advocated  in  the  paper  he  read  before  the 
Association  in  July,  1883,  for  the  establishment  of  Agricultural  Banks 
in  India  for  the  relief  of  the  ryots,  have  been  to  a  certain  extent 
adopted  by  the  Government.  Tour  Council  have  to  express  their 
sincere  regret,  at  the  retirement  of  the  Rajah  Rampal  Singh  from  the 
position  he  had  long  held  of  Vice-Chairman ;  Major- General  R.  Mt. 
Macdonald  has  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  occasioned. 

Your  Council  regret  that  they  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  obtain 
a  free  copy  of  The  Gazette  of  India,  either  from  the  Home  or  Indian 
Government. 

In  addition  to  submitting  a  variety  of  subjects  of  public  interest 
to  India  for  discussion  before  well  attended  meetings,  your  Council 
have  prepared,  as  shown  by  the  following  summaries,  three  very 
important  papers  during  the  period  under  review. 

LOSSES   BY  DEATH. 

The  Council  deeply  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  the 
Bight  Hon.  Sir  Laurence  Peel,  for  many  years  President  of  this 
Association,  and  of  Colonel  Anthony  Blake  Rathbome,  for  many  years 
a  most  active  member  of  Council  of  the  Association,  and  latterly  one 
of  its  Vice-Presidents.  Obituary  reports  appears  at  page  1 73  of  the 
present  volume.  The  Council  also  regret  to  report  the  death  of  the 
following  members  of  the  Association : — Michael  Thomas  Bass,  Esq. 
(for  many  years  M.P.  for  Derby) ;  F.  B.  Chatterjee,  Esq. ;  Roger  H. 
Pawsey,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  G.  F.  Trimnell. 
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BESIQNATION   OF  MEMBERS. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  resigned  their  membersliip  since 
the  last  annual  meeting : — Henry  George  Keene,  Esq.,  c.i.E.;  Comeliiis 
B.  Pare,  Esq. ;  General  Sir  George  Malcolm,  k.c.5.  ;  Sir  W.  Gnyer 
Hnnter,  k.c.m.g.  ;  John  Dacbsta,  Esq. ;  General  Crawford  Cooke  ^ 
Peter  Bylands,  Esq.,  M.F. 

ELECTION   OF  MEMBEBS.  . 

The  following  genUemen  have  been  elected  since  the  last  annual 
meeting : — Robert  Major  Holborn,  Esq. ;  Roger  Henry  Pawsey,  Esq. ; 
Arther  William  Crawley  Boevey,  Esq.,  bo.c.s.  ;  Ai*chibald  Rogers, 
Esq. ;  The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Baly ;  Hyde  Clarke,  Esq. ;  Thomas 
Henry  Thornton,  Esq.,  c.s.i. ;  Frederick  Thomas  Atkins,  Esq. ;  Robert 
Fellowes  Chisholm,  Esq. ;  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Gostling ;  Bram  Stoker,  Esq.y 
M.A. ;  Frederick  A.  Nicholson,  Esq. ;.  Joseph  Robert  Kirby  Johnson^ 
Esq.;  William  Cornell,  Esq.,  Hetired  B.c.s.;  Joseph  Foster,  Esq.; 
James  Sewell  White,  Esq.  (late  Judge  of  the  Calcutta  High  Court) ,-. 
Maneckjee  Byramjee  Dadabhoy,  Esq.;  Piyare  Lai,  Esq.;  Sirdar 
Krishna  Singh  Kapnr  ;  George  Baird,  Esq.  ;  Sir  George  .  Welsh 
Kellner,  k.c.m.g.  ;  Walter  J.  Cooper,  Esq. ;  Pundit  Bishen  Narayan 
dar;  George  Clifford  Whitworth,  Esq.,  bo.c.s.;  Mancherjee  M. 
BhowTiaggree,  Esq.;  Umar  Buksh,  Esq.;  Frederic  Pincott,  Esq.; 
George  Chambers,  Esq. ;  M.  Abdul  Julil,  Esq. ;  Robert  Brown,  Esq. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected  members  of  the  Council 
since  the  last  meeting : — Thomas  H.  Thornton,  Esq!,  c.s.i. ;  The- 
Venerable  Archdeacon  Baly ;  Dr.  G . W.  Leitner ;  Maneckjee  Byramjee 
Dadabhoyi  Esq. ;  William  Cornell,  Esq.,  Retired  b.c.s.  ;  Mancherjee 
M.  Bhownaggree,  Esq. ;  Francis  Mathew,  Esq. 

According  to  the  terms  of  Article  12,  the  following  Members  of 
the  Council  retire  by  rotation,  and  the  Council  with  the  exceptions 
of  Mr.  Settna,  who  is  about  leaving  for  India  and  does  not  seek  re- 
election, and  Mr.  P.  M.  Tait,  who  has  left  London,  recommend  their 
re-election  : — ^Ardeshir  Kavasjee  Settna,  Esq. ;  John  Shaw,  Esq. ; 
P.  M.  Tait,  Esq.,  f.r.g.s.,  f.s.s.  ;  William  Tayler,  Esq.,  Retired  b.c.s.; 
W.  Martin  Wood,  Esq. ;  Roper  Lethbridge,  Esq.,  c.i.e.  ;  C.  W- 
Arathoon,  Esq.;  and  General  Sir  Orfeur  Cavenagh,  k.c.s.i. - 

The  following  Addresses  and  Memorial  have  been  presented : — 

1.  Congratulatory  address  by  a  deputation  to  His  Excellency 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Dufferin  on  his  appointment 
as  Governor- General  of  India  (which  will  be  f oimd  reported  at 
length  in  The  Jownal  of  the  Association,  pp.  •  38-40  of  the  present 
volume). 
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2.  Similar  address  to  Lqrd  Beay  on  his  appointment  as  GoVemor 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  whiok  is  reported  at  length  at  pp.  113-7 
of  the  present  volame. 

3^  Memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  on  the 
sttbjeot  of  an  ordinance  relating  to  nativ^es  of 'India  recently  passed 
iathe  Straits  Settlements  which,  together  with  a  copy  of  his  Lordship^s 
reply  thereto,  is  annexed. 

26,  Chamng  Ceoss,  S.W. 

10^^  February,  1885. 
To  The  Right  Honourable, 

The  Eabl  of  Dj&B^T,  p.c, 

jSM,^8  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
Mt  Lobd, — I  have  the  honour,  by  desire  of  the  Council  of  the 
East  India  Association,  to  forward  for  your  Lordship's  consideration 
copy  of  a  letter  with  enclosure  received  from  Penang  on  the  subject 
of  an  ordinance  relating  to  natives  of  India,  recently  passed  in  the 
Straits  Settlements.  As  the  ordinance  is  not  before  the  Council  they 
are  unable  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  how  far  it  is  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Indian  Act  Ko.'  5  of  1877;  but  presoming  that 
in  that  Act  sections  39,  42,  43,  44,  and  45  are  governed  by  the 
definition  expressed  in  section  2,  there  certainly  appears  to  be  no 
reason  why  traders  and  other  respectable  natives  of  India  resorting 
to  the  Simits  Settlements  should  be  in  any  way  brought  under  its 
operation.  ... 

I  have  the  honowr  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

OBPEUR  CAVBNAGH. 

Chairman  of  GounciL 
[Reply.] 

Downing  Stbeet, 

19th  February,  1885. 
Sib, — I  am  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant,*  transmitting,  by  desire 
o£  the  East  India  Association,  a  copy  of-  a  letter  received  from  Mr. 
Wainhouse,  of  Penai^,  with  a  cc^y  of  a  memorial  addressed  to 
the  Governor  of  Madras  by  certain  Indians  residing  in  Penang,  on 
the  subject  of  an  Indiali  immigration  ordinance  recently  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  Straits  Settlements. 

In  reply,  I  am  to  state  that  a  similar  communication  has  been 
received  at  this  office  direct  from  Mr.  Wainhouse,  and  that  the  Gk)vernor 
of  the  Straits  Settlements  has  been  requested  to  inform  him,  that  the 
Qovermnentof  India  have  considered  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance 
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to  whicb  the  memorialists  object  to  be  required  in  the  interest  of  the 
Indian  -immigrants  of  the  labonrin^^  class,  bat  that  the  Colonial 
Government  will  no  doubt  take  care  that  the  ordinance  is  enforced  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  cause  as  little  inconyenience  as  possible  to  Indians 
who  are  not  of  the  labouring  class,  and  that  the  memorialists  are 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  such  persons,  when  they  have  obtained, 
either  before  leaving  India  or  in  the  Colony,  the  certificate  required 
by  the  ordinance,  will  be  any  longer  subject  to  its  provisions,  but  that 
on  the  contrary,  the  object  of  the  certificate  is  to  secure  them  from, 
being  treated  as  sabject  to  the  ordinance. 

I  am  further  to  state   that  the  opposition  to  the  ordinance   is 
reported  to  be  subsiding  on  its  real  character  becoming  understood. 

I  am  to  add  that  the  Indian  Act  No.  5  of  1877,  to  which  you  refer, 
was  repealed  before  the  Straits  ordinance  was  brought  into  operation. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD  WINGFIELD. 

General  Sib  Orfeub  Cavenagh,  k.c.s.i. 

The  following  papers  have  been    read    since    the    last    annual 
meeting : — 

THE  NORTH-WEST   FRONTIER  OF  INDU. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  May  12,  1884,  under  the  Presidency  of 
Colonel  G.  B.  Malleson,  c.s.i.,  Mr.  H.  G.  Keene,  c.i.e.,  read  a  paper 
entitled  **  The  North- West  Frontier  of  India."  The  lecturer  reviewed 
the  history  of  the  mountain  barrier  on  the  north-west  frontier  of 
India,  and  described,  with  the  aid  of  an  elaborate  map,  the  points  of 
importance.  He  said  that  the  possessor  of  the  lands  on  the  western 
side  of  Afghanistan  held  one  of  the  principal  approaches  to  India, 
though  Cabul  was  at  least  equally  commanding,  and  he  contended 
that  it  was  as  necessary  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  Cabul  as  to  the 
tranquillity  of  India  that  those  approaches  should  be  guarded  by  a 
friendly  power.  As  Colonel  Malleson  had  said  in  one  of  his  works,  • 
'*  No  invasion  was  possible  as  long  as  Hindostan  kept  in  her  own 
**  hands  the  keys  of  her  fortress,  the  passes  leading  to  her  fertile 
"  plains."  The  lecturer  referred  to  the  later  history  of  the  provinces, 
and,  dealing  with  the  present  position  of  affairs,  pointed  out  the 
danger  which  would  arise  from  a  second  European  state  being  on  the 
borders  of  our  Indian  empire.  He  then  alluded  to  the  steps  which,  it 
was  believed,  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  were  taking  in  the 
matter,  and  stated  that  it  was  understood  that  a  boundary  line  of 
neutral  ground  was  being  fixed,  and  he  insisted  that  Bussia  should  be 
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informed  in  nnequiyocal  terms  that  any  trespass  on  that  ground  would 
be  regarded  as  an  overt  act  of  hostility,  which  would  be  met  by  the 
dispatch  of  a  British  sqnadron  to  the  Baltic  and  a  blockade  of  Bnssian 
ports ;  while  Persia,  if  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  she  connived 
at  the  trespass,  could  be  dealt  with  by  the  appearance  of  a  squadron 
in  the  Gulf,  where  a  force  could,  if  necessary,  be  landed.  Should  the 
Ameer  of  Cabul  desire  it,  assistance  could  be  given  in  the  way  of 
strengthening  the  frontier  line.  These  measures  would  be  sufficient, 
hut  the  determination  of  the  Government  to  defend  the  frontier  should 
he  made  known  fully.  He  concluded  his  lecture  by  observing  that 
he  had  been  endeavouring  to  establish  three  points — (1)  that  a  friendly 
influence  in  Afghanistan,  with  easy  access  to  the  Helmand  Valley, 
and  a  well-founded  confidence  in  the  attachment  of  the  peoples  of 
India,  are  our  main  sources  of  strength ;  (2)  that  our  naval  power  is 
the  best  guarantee  for  whatever  line  we  may  lay  down,  if  it  be  done 
with  due  resolution;  (3)  that,  while  not  doubting  that  the  British 
Government  is  fully  informed,  it  is  necessary  for  the  assurance  of  the 
public  mind,  both  here  and  in  India,  that  the  world  of  friends  and 
foes  should  participate  in  the  information. 

A  discussion  followed  the  reading,  which,  with  the  paper,  will  be 
found  reported  in  full  in  Vol.  XVI.,  pages  149-178,  of  The  Journal  of 
the  Association, 

SELF-aOVERNMENT   IN  INDIA. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon.  May  27,  1884,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Westminster  Town  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Bichard  Temple, 
Bart.,  O.C.S.I.,  when  the  subject  for  consideration  was  an  elaborate 
paper  written  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Leitner  on  the  subject  of ."  Self-Govem- 
ment  in  India."  It  was  largely  circulated,  and  being  very  lengthy, 
Dr.  Leitner  delivered  an  address  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Leitner  in  his  paper  dwelt  on  the  indigenous  elements  of  self- 
government  in  India,  with  special  reference  to  the  Punjaub,  and  more 
particularly  in  matters  of  education,  as  illustrated  by  the  history  of 
ihe  Punjaub  University  movement,  from  1865  to  the  establishment  of 
a  branch  in  London  in  1884.  In  the  course  of  the  paper  Dr.  Leitner 
urged  that  whatever  view  might  be  held  as  regards  the  expediency  of 
iihe  so-called  experiment  of  self-government  in  India,  there  could  be 
but  little  doubt  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  its  introduction  as  regards 
education — at  once  the  best  and  safest  concession.  He  was  therefore 
constrained  to  hold  that  the  recommendations  of  the  recent  Indian 
Education  Commission,  especially  if  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  their 
report,  would  retard  that  consummation,  by  practically  diverting  the 
fimds  for  higher  and  mass  education  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
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official  administratiye  macliiiiery  (unless  recourse  be  had  to  an  increase' 
of  taxation  in  a  singularly  distasteful  form),  bj  suppressing  the 
motives  of  native  liberality,  of  wbicb  such  numerous  and  signal 
instances  have  been  given ;  and  finally,  by  creating  a  general  spirit 
of  disaJIEection  in  their  proposed  dealing  with  indigenous  schools,  the 
evil  results  of  which  could  scarcely  be  overrated. .  In  drawing  attention 
to  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  which  serve  to  prove  that  the 
constitution  of  native  society  in  India  is  emphatically  autonomous 
and  republican,  Dr.  Leitner  contended  that  any  interference  with  that 
autonomy  (such  as,  for  instance,  is  still  in  a  large  measure  preserved 
in  the  administration  of  castes  and  tribes)  must  inevitably  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Grovernment,  however  liberal  and  well-intentioned, 
that  may  attempt  to  anticipate  by  official  measures  the  course  of 
gradual  social  dissolution.  The  identification,  on  the  contrary,  of 
those  elements  in  India  that  *^  have  a  stake  in  that  country  *'  with  th& 
British  Government  by  means  of  their  own  revered  associations,  nausl/ 
alike  maintain  British  rule,  and  further  the  C9>use  of  civilization,  which 
can  only  be  real  if  it  rests  on  an  indigenous  basis  and  progresses  wil^ 
a  natural  development. 

A  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  which,  with  the 
paper,  will  be  found  reported  in  full  in  Vol.  XVI.,  pages  211-352, 
of  The  Journal  of  the  Association, 

EUEOPEAN   PAUPERISM  IN  INDIA. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  June  23,  1884,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Council  Boom,  Exeter  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Bichard 
Temple,  Bart.,  g.c.s.i.,  when  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Baly  read 
^  paper  entitled  "  European  Pauperism  in  India." 

The  Lecturer  pointed  out  that  the  total  European  population  of 
India  has  been  computed  at  between  200,000  and  300,000,  and  that  it 
is  increasing  rapidly,  owing  to  the  extension  of  the  railway  system  and 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  But  the  increasing 
pauperism  has  madfe  it  become  a  very  serious  problem  how  the 
indigenous  European  population  of  India  shall  be  maintained  as  a  self- 
supporting  and  profitable  community,  and  aided  in  their  struggles 
against  the  natural  climatic  conditions  and  cheap  native  labouri 
Archdeacon  Baly  urged  that  the  first  measure  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem  was  to  provide  education  and  employment  for  the  children  r' 
and  the  second  to  provide  employment  for  the  adults.  But  at  present 
at  least  half  of  the  European  boys  in  India  are  not  receiving  an 
education  which  will  fit  them  to  get  their  living,  and  sufficient  means 
for    providisg    such  ^  education    do  '  not  «xist,    although    i£erd    is 
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reason  to  believe  that  there  is  employment  available  for  every  able- 
bodied,  sober,  indnstrious,  intelligent,  and  honest  European  in  India. 
The  rev.  gentleman  therefore  strongly  urged  that  more  schools  and 
colleges  should  be  provided  for  the  European  population,  and  that  the 
peculiar  position  of  this  class  in  India  gives  them  a  strong  claim  for 
liberal  assistance  from  the  Government. 

A  discussion  followed  the  readiiig  of  the  paper,  which,  with  the 
paper,  will  be  found  reported  in  full  in  Vol.  XVI.,  pages  353-398,  of 
The  Journal  of  the  Association, 

THE    PRESERVATION   OF  WILD   BIRDS. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  July  11,  1884,  a  meeting  was  convened  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Zoological  Society,  No.  3,  Hanover  Square,  under 
the  presidency  of  Professor  Flower,  ll.d.,  when  Mr.  Robert  H.  Elliot 
read  a  paper  **0n  the  Preservation  of  Wild  Birds  in  India."  He 
pointed  out  that  every  civilized  Government,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  India,  has  recognized  the  value  of  birds  as  insect-eaters,  and 
has  adopted  measures  for  their  preservation ;  and  that  the  absence  of 
legislation  forebodes,  where  it  has  not  yet  presented,  serious  results 
to  planters  and  agriculturists.  As  the  most  convenient  season  for  the 
destruction  of  birds  is  during  the  fine  weather  that  succeeds  the  heavy 
rains  of  the  monsoons,  and  as  this  season  is  also  the  breeding  time, 
the  destruction  of  insect-eating  birds  proceeds  at  such  a  rate  as  must 
soon  lead  to  almost  absolute  extermination,  unless  preservative 
measures  are  immediately  adopted. 

A  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  when  it  was 
generally  agreed  that  legislation  on  the  subject  was  desirable,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  a  representation  to  that  effect  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Government  of  India. 

The  paper  together  with  the  discussion  will  be  found  reported  in  full 
in  Vol.  XVI.,  pp.  399-419  of  The  Journal  of  the  Association^  which, 
according  to  the  wish  expressed  at  the  meeting,  was  forwarded  to  his 
Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor- General  of  India,  and  to  their 
Excellencies  the  Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay. 

THE  MUTUAL  ADVANTAGES   OP  THE   CONNECTION  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND 
HER  INDIAN   EMPIRE. 

A  largely-attended  meeting  was  held  on  Monday  afternoon, 
November  24, 1884,  in  the  Lower  Hall,  Exeter  Hall,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  General  Sir  George  BaHour,  k.c.b.,  m.p.,  when  a  paper  was 
read  by  General  Sir  Orfeur  Cavenagh,  k.c.s.i.,  entitled  "  The  Mutual 
^'Advantages  of  the  Connection  between  England  and  her  Indian 
^•Empire." 
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General  Sir  Orfenr  Cavenagh^  in  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
snbject,  maintained  that  the  possession  of  our  Eastern  Empire  was  an 
important  trust,  to  be  administered  not  merelj  for  our  own  benefit, 
but  for  the  good  of  the  millions  of  human  beings  brought  under  our 
rule,  and  whose  destinies  for  good  or  evil  rested  in  our  hands.  He 
avowed  his  pleasure  at  being  able,  under  the  auspices  of  an  Associa- 
tion formed  with  the  object  of  advocating  equally  the  removal  of  real 
grievances  and  the  introduction  of  salutary  reforms,  to  show  con- 
clusively the  important  advantages  that  mutually  accrue  from  the 
connection  of  the  two  countries,  in  the  hope  that  all  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty  might  recognize  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  supremacy 
of  British  influence,  which  to  the  one  race  brings  an  increase  of 
national  power  and  prosperity,  and  to  the  other  the  blessings  of 
personal  liberty  and  public  peace.  Although  not  boldly  and  honestly 
asserted,  it  has  been  certainly  implied,  that  the  wars  in  India,  including 
the  conquest  of  the  Punjaub,  the  campaign  against  the  Ameers  of 
Spd,  the  Great  Mutiny,  and  all  the  minor  affairs  on  the  north-west 
frontier,  had  been  conducted  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain,  and  cost 
the  inhabitants  millions  of  money.  Yet  not  only  had  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  not  been  called  upon  to  pay  one  penny  towards  the 
expenses  of  those  various  campaigns,  but  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  the  conditions  under  which  the  accounts  appertaining  to 
military  expenditure  were  adjusted  were  upon  the  whole  favourable 
to  the  Home  Government.  It  would  be  unworthy  of  Englishmen 
to  allow  the  country  in  which  they  had  introduced  the  benefits 
of  modem  civilization  to  relapse  into  a  state  of  semi-barbarism — 
the  country  upon  which  they  had  so  long  bestowed  the  blessing  of 
peace — to  again  become  the  scene  of  discord  and  blood-shed ;  for 
if  the  humanizing  influence  of  our  moral  and  military  control 
were  withdrawn,  the  whole  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  weak 
races  of  Bengal  Proper  and  Southern  India  would  soon  become 
a  prey  to  the  incursions  of  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  North- West,  and 
centuries  might  elapse  ere  those  races  would  regain  the  legal  rights 
and  freedom  they  now  enjoyed.  Although  the  numerous  lines  of 
railway,  network  of  canals,  and  other  public  works,  constructed  mainly 
by  British  skill,  and  principally  by  British  capital,  testified  to  the 
endeavours  we  had  majde  to  ensure  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
people,  we  had  a  still  more  important  task  before  us — of  fitting  them 
for  self-government,  and  of  teaching  them  to  understand  and  fully 
appreciate  the  blessings  of  political  liberty.  This  task  might  take  ages 
to  fulfil ;  for  although  India  could  count  some  able  and  enlightened 
men  among  her  upper  classes,  they  were  still  the  exception,  whilst^  as 
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jet,  but  little  inflnence  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  masses* 
The  nationalities  amongst  which  education  had  perhaps  made  the 
greatest  strides  were  not  those  best  fitted  to  enforce  order  amongst 
their  fellow  countrymen.  We  must  look  for  rulers  amongst  tbe 
educated  men  of  the  sterner  races,  and  the  process  by  which  they 
were  to  be  inducted  into  power  must  be  of  an  extremely  gradual 
character.  When  that  process  bad  been  completed,  we  might 
honourably  sever  our  connection  with  our  Eastern  dependency,  pro- 
vided that  we  could  find  some  ruling  authority  sufficiently  able,  just, 
and  powerful  to  worthily  succeed  to  the  sovereignty.  We  might  then 
be  willing  to  resign ;  but  here  would  be  the  difficulty,  for  the  ruling 
power  of  India  should  command  the  confidence  of  all  classes,  of  all 
creeds ;  its  impartiality  should  preclude  the  followers  of  any  one 
religion  or  sect  obtaining  a  preponderance  of  power  in  the  State,  whilst 
it  should  be  strong  enough  to  compel  respect  and  obedience  to  the  law 
throughout  the  extent  of  its  dominions.  From  which,  he  asked,  of 
the  varioas  and  antagonistic  races  by  which  India  is  populated,  would 
the  ruling  element  be  selected  ?  Long  ere  this  question  could  become 
ripe  for  discussion,  the  fact  which  he  had  essayed  to  prove,  that  the 
interests  of  the  two  nations  were  so  interwoven  as  to  be  identical, 
would,  he  hoped,  be  fully  acknowledged,  so  that  no  Englishman  would 
then  be  found  to  advocate  their  separation;  whilst  the  people  of 
India,  recognizing  the  advantages  derived  from  forming  a  portion  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  confirmed  in  all  their  privileges  as  British 
citizens,  would  have  no  wish  to  withdraw  from  our  rule,  but  would 
feel  a  pride  in  claiming  the  right  to  call  themselves  the  subjects  of 
the  greatest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  beneficent,  monarchy  in 
the  world. 

A  discussion  followed  the  reading,  which,  with  the  paper,  will  be 
found  reported  in  full  in  The  Journal  of  the  Association,  pages  1-38,  of 
the  present  volume. 

THE   INDIAN   CIVIL   SBRVICE. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  December  17,  1884, 
in  the  Council  Room,  Exeter  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  General 
Sir  Orfeur  Gavenagh  (Ghairman  of  the  Gouncil  of  the  Aisociation), 
when  a  paper  "  On  the  Indian  Givil  Service,"  by  Nusserwanjee 
Shereajei  Ginwalla,  Esq.,  of  Broach,  Bombay,  was  kindly  read  by 
Koper  Lethbridge,  Esq.,  c.i.e.  In  this  paper,  after  referring  to  the 
monster  meetings  lately  held  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  India,  with  the 
object  of  procuring  the  extension  of  the  present  limit  of  age  for  the 
admission  of  natives  to  the^Govenanted  Givil  Service,  and  to  the 
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appeals  which  had  been  made  to  the  Grovemment  to  place  the  natives 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  English  civilians,  by  letting  them 
into  all  the  higher  appointments,  Mr.  Ginwalla  suggested  a  middle 
course,  which  might  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  and  soothe  the  ruffled 
spirit  that  pervaded  India  on  the  subject.  He  proposed  to  modify  the 
existing  statutoiy  and  Covenanted  Services ;  to  shut  out  the  natives 
of  India  from  the  latter  altogether,  and  to  organize  and  establish 
a  separate  and  independent  Civil  Service  in  India  to  which  they 
alone  should  be  admitted  to  the  exclusion  of  Englishmen  and 
Eurasians;  that  successful  candidates,  immediately  after  passing 
their  examination  in  India,  should  be  required,  without  excep- 
tion, to  m^ke  a  sojourn  of  about  two  years  in  England,  in  order  to 
finish  their  education  :  and  that  the  limit  of  age  should  be  extended 
to  twenty-seven  years.  He  proposed  to  do  away  altogether  with  the 
system  of  nomination  by  patronage,  as  he  believed  that  nothing  of  real 
importance  could  be  done  until  that  system  was  superseded  by  one 
conceived  on  broad  lines  of  State  policy,  and  the  actual  circumstances 
or  political  exigencies  of  India. 

This  paper  has  been  very  generally  commented  on  in  the  India/n 
newspapers. 

A  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  which,  with 
the  paper,  will  be  found  reported  in  The  Journal  of  the  Association^ 
pages  41-74  of  the  present  volume. 

THE  AGS   OF   COMPETITION    FOE    THE    INDUN   CIVIL    SERVICE. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  January  19,  1885,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Exeter  Hall  Council  Room,  [under  the  presidency  of  Wilfrid 
Scawen  Blunt,  Esq.,  when  Mr.  Ardeshir  Kavasjee  Settna  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Age  of  Competition  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.'* 
Mr.  Settna,  in  a  temperately-worded  paper,  sketched  the  history  of 
the  changes  which  had  been  made  in  the  regulations  as  to  age 
of  candidates  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  Before  the  year  1854 
students  were  eligible  for  admission  to  Haileybury  between  the  ages  of 
seventeen  and  twenty-one  years.  The  limite  were  then  raised  to 
eighteen  and  twenty-three,  but  in  1859  the  maximum  was  lowered  to 
twenty-two,  and  in  1865  again  to  twenty-one  years.  The  question  was 
re-opened  by  Lord  Salisbury,  who,  when  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
in  1874-5,  addressed  certain  inquiries  relating  to  this  and  other 
matters  connected  with  the  Indian  Civil  Service  to  various  authorities 
in  India.  The  decision  subsequently  arrived  at  by  which  the  maximum 
age  was  reduced  te  nineteen  was  against  the  opinion  of  the  Civil 
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Service  Commissioners,  against  the  opinion  of  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  Indian  civilians  consulted,  and  against  the  opinion  of  Lord 
If  orthbrook,  who,  when  Viceroy,  placed  his  views  on  record  in  a  very 
.able  minute.  Failing  to  find  any  reason  for  the  alteration  in  the 
-causes  assigned,  Mr.  Settna  believed  he  found,  it  in  a  despatch 
(No.  35  of  1878)  from  Lord  Lytton  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  In 
this  document  it  was  urged,  as  shown  in  the  following  passages,  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  India,  it  was  desirable  that  when 
the  Special  Native  Service  was  constituted  the  ordinaiy  Covenanted 
Civil  Service  should  no  longer  be  open  to  natives.  "  The  difl&culty, 
*' indeed  the  utter  impossibility,  of  getting  European  officers  of 
'^  position  to  serve  cheerfully  in  subordination  to  natives  of  India  is  one 
"  which  no  one  with  personal  experience  of  India  will  under  estimate/* 
-— "  So  long  as  natives  can  obtain  admission  to  theC  ovenanted  Service 
.  **  by  competition,  this  difficulty  will  be  liable  to  arise,  and  the  only 
"  complete  remedy  would  be  to  close  the  competitive  service  by  law  to 
"  natives  of  this  country.  But  the  recent  reduction  of  the  standard 
"  of  age  for  the  competitive  examination  will  practically  render  the 
"  matter  of  exceptional  difficulty,  and  as  the  prohibition  would  involve 
"  the  repeal  of  sec.  32  of  Act  21  and  22  Vict.,  cap.  166,  which  renders 
"natives. of  this  country  eligible  to  compete,  and  as  such  legislation 
"  would  be  of  an  apparently  illiberal  character,  we  content  ourselves 
"with  recommending  the  point  to  your  lordship's  consideration, 
"  without  making  it  an  indispensable  condition  of  our  scheme.'* 
Turning  to  Lord  Elimberley's  grounds  for  declining  to  make 
any  alteration^  without  further  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
present  system,  Mr.  Settna  mentioned  that  of  the  twenty-eight  Indian 
candidates  spoken  of  by  his  lordship  as  having  presented  themselves 
for  examination  within  the  previous  six  years  only  one  had  succeeded 
in  getting  through.  After  urging  the  all  but  insuperable  difficulties 
under  which  Indian  candidates  at  present  laboured,  he  said,  in 
conclusion,  that  the  maainmm  limit  of  twenty-one,  or  even  twenty- 
three,  which  obtained  previously,  would  do  harm  to  no  one,  but  would 
greatly  raise  the  administrative  efficiency,  and  deprive  the  people  of 
India  of  a  just  cause  of  grievance. 

This  paper  was  noticed  in  a  leading  article  of  The  Times  of  the 
21st  January  last,  and  has  been  commented  on  by  some  of  the  Indian 
newspapers. 

A  discussion  followed  the  reading,  which,  with  the  paper,  will  be 
found  reported  in  full  in  The  Journal  of  the  Association^  pages  76-112 
of  the  present  volume. 
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THE   COSTLINESS  OF  INDIAN  ADMINISTBATtON. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  Monday  affcernoon,  March  30,  1885,  in  the 
Council  Eoom,  Exeter  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  Donald  H. 
Macfarlane,  Esq.,  m.p.,  Bobert  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow,  read  a  paper 
on  "  The  Costliness  of  Indian  Administration." 

Mr.  Brown  opened  his  remarks  by  saying  that  the  cost  of  a 
country's  administration  was  at  all  times  a  question  of  interest,  closely 
connected,  as  it  often  was,  with  the  prosperity,  comfort,  and  happiness 
of  the  people ;  but  there  was  this  additional  ground  for  scrutinizing 
the  cost  of  Indian  administration— that  the  people  affected  had  no  say 
in  it,  that  the  necessary  funds  were  provided  with  difficulty,  and  only 
with  the  aid  of  a  substantial  supplement  from  a  demoralizing  trade 
forced  upon  another  nation.  It  was  indisputable  that  a  sound  financial 
basis  was  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  whole  national  superstructure, 
and  how  did  India  stand  the  test  ?  In  forty-four  yearly  budgets,  from 
1840  to  1883,  there  were  sixteen  surpluses  and  thirty-eight  deficits, 
with  an  aggregate  balance  of  £53,920,000  on  ithe  wrong  side— an 
increasing  revenue  always  having  been  overpassed  by  increasing 
expenditure  and  debt.  To  go  back  to  1811  we  found  a  registered 
debt  of  £27,979,134,  against  £159,112,939  in  1883,  while  the  annual 
.interest  payable  had  risen  from  £1,623,646  to  £6,515,349.  The 
India  of  to-day  was  not  the  India  of  long  ago,  either  in  extent  or 
resources,  and  any  inquiry  was  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  fact 
that  the  Government,  like  the  defunct  Company,  were  traders  as  well  as 
rulers,  putting  into  one  common  purse  the  proceeds  of  taxation  and 
the  profits  of  trade.  Against  this  enormous  increase  of  indebtedness 
there  was  to  be  set  the  capital  value  of  railways  and  other  so-called 
"  productive  "  public  works,  but  sometimes  these  had  produced  less 
than  no  revenue.  In  point  of  fact,  the  total  amount  for  which  India 
was  liable,  one  way  or  another,  was  £246,948,000,  and  though  the 
Annual  burden  happened  to  be  at  present  less  than  the  interest  just 
stated,  owing  to  the  Government  investments  being  remunerative,  it 
might  have  been  greater.  That  the  burdens  were  heavy  was  officially 
admitted  ;  and  a  few  years  ago,  when  money  was  urgently  wanted  for 
the  Afghan  war,  the  Government  had  to  confess  that  not  another 
rupee  could  be  screwed  out  of  the  taxpayers.  The  Indian  Council 
declares  that  only  the  opium  revenue  stands  between  them  and 
insolvency,  and  Mr.  J.  K.  Cross  acknowledges  that  the  salt  tax  in 
India  is  nearly  as  bad  as  the  com  laws  were  in  this  country. 
Numerous  illustrations  of  gross  extravagance  were  then  cited  in  the 
Home  charges,  and  expenditure  in  India,  and  in  the  Army  adminis- 
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iration.  It  was  urged  that  a  larger  proportion  of  natives  should  be 
employed  in  Government  situations,  who,  on  the  testimony  of  some  of 
the  most  influential  of  our  own  officials,  were  thoroughly  competent, 
and  would  gladly  do  work  for  less  pay.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Brown 
said,  that,  as  a  whole,  he  supposed  the  Indian  Government  servants 
were  neither  better  nor  worse  than  other  similar  bodies  of  men,  but 
even  granting  that  they  were,  one  and  all,  the  superhumanly  excellent 
and  disinterested  beings  they  were  sometimes  painted,- it  was  possible 
to  pay  too  much  even  for  a  good  thing.  All  he  asked  was  that 
salaries  be  fixed  more  in  accordance  with  the  commercial  principle  of 
a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work;  and  that  we  should  act 
more  in  accordance  with  our  theory,  "  Indian  money  to  be  spent  only 
"on  Indian  business." 

A  discussion  followed  the  reading,  which,  with  the  paper,  will  be 
found  reported  in  full  in  The  Jov/nial  of  the  Association^  pages  119-171 
of  the  present  volume. 
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Provinces. 
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D.  S.  White,  Esq.,  Pantheon  Boad,  Egmore,  Madras 
J.  SeweU  White,  Esq.,  34,  Cornwall  Gardens,  S.W. 
G.  C.  Whitworth,  Esq.,  14,  St.  James's  Square,S.W. 
Sir  Boland   K.  Wilson,  Bart.,  King's  Cottage, 

Huntingdon  Boad,  Cambridge 
W.  Carlton  Wood,  Esq.,  31,  Wilson  Street,  Finsbury 
W.  MartinWood,  Esq.,  15,  Beaumont  Crescent,  S.W. 
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LIST    OF    LIFE    MEMBERS    OF    THE    EAST    IKDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 

Marked  thus  *  includes  "  JoumaV* 


NAMES. 

ADDBESS. 

1. 

Abbajee  Shivjee,  Esq. 

Bombay. 

2. 

Ardaseer  Framjee  Moos,  Esq. 

Bombay. 

3. 

Aspandiarj6e  Jamshedjee  Gommissariyala,  Esq. 

Bombay. 

4. 

Dr.  Atmaram  Pandoorang. 

Bombay. 

5. 

Anundroop  Eastoorchand,  Esq. 

Jalna. 

6. 

H.H.  Amrootrao  Dufle,  Chief  of  Jutt. 

Poona. 

•7. 

Anundjee  Vishram,  Esq. 

Bombay. 

•8. 

Anondl&l  Hurridas,  Esq. 

Bajkote. 

9. 

Sir  W.  P.  Andrew,  c.i.e. 

London. 

10. 

Byramjee  Jeejeebhai,  Esq.,  c.s.i* 

Bombay. 

11. 

Byramjee  Rustomjee,  Esq. 

Bombay. 

•12. 

H.H.  Bahadoor  Khanjee,  Prince  of  Joonaghud. 

Joonaghnd. 

•13. 

Vizier  Bowdin  Meeya. . 

Joonaghud. 

•14. 

His  Highness  Shree  Bawajee,  Thakore  of  Bajkote. 

Rajkote.       . 

•16. 

Bhaichund  Shamjee,  Esq. 

Bhownugger. 

•16. 

Bhanjee  Eeshavjee,  Esq. 

Chitore. 

17. 

Alexander  Brown,  Esq. 

Liverpool. 

•18. 

Dr.  Burjorjee  Byramjee. 

.  Bhownugger..  . 

19. 

Culliandas  Shivjee,  Esq. 

Bombay. 

20. 

Bombay. . 

21. 

Gowasjee  Merwanjee  Hathidaroo,  Esq. 

Bombay. 

22. 

J.  Cleary,  Esq. 

Bombay. 

23. 

H.H.  Shrimunt  Chinmajee,  Chief  of  Shore. 

Sattoa. 

•24. 

Cooverjee  Coyajee,  Esq. 

Rajkote. 

•26. 

Ghhuggon  Bhaichund  Desai,  Esq. 

Bhownugger.  , 

•26. 

Cursetjee  Jehangir  Tarachond,  Esq. 

Bombay. 

27. 

Cursetjee  Furdonjee  Parukh,  Esq. 

Bombay. 

28. 

A.  H.  Campbell,  Esq.  . 

London. 

*29. 

Walter  B.  Cassels,  Esq. 

London. 

30. 

P.  R.  Cola,  Esq. 

Manchester. 

31. 

George  Crawshay,  Esq. 

•32. 

Dadabhai  Naoroji,  Esq. 

Bombay. 

•33. 

Dadabhoy  Byramjee,  Esq. 

London. 

34. 

Damodar  Heerjee,  Esq. 

.Bombay.     . 

36. 

Damodar  Tapidas,  Esq. 

Bombay. 

d6. 

Dhakjee  Cassinath,  Esq. 

Bombay. 

37. 

Dhunjeebhai  Framjee  N.  Patell,  Esq. 

Bombay.     . 

38. 

Dhunjeebhai  Jeevajee  Desai,  Esq. 

Bombay. 

39. 

Dhunjeebhai  Pestonjee,  Esq. 

Bombay. 

40. 

Dhuramsey  Poonjabhai,  Esq. 

Bombay. 
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NAMES. 

ADDBSSS. 

41. 

Dinshaw  Manekjee  Petit,  Esq. 

Bombay. 

42. 

Dinshaw  Shapoorjee  Vakeel,  Esq. 

Bombay. 

43. 

Dossabhoy  Bezunjee,  Esq. 

Bombay. 

44. 

Dossabhai  Framjee  Cama,  Esq. 

Jamoo,  in  Cashmere. 

45, 

Dossabhai  Framjee  Earaka,  Esq.,  c.s.i. 

Bombay. 

♦46. 

Dorabjee  Pestonjee  Cama,  Esq. 

London. 

47. 

Dorabjee  Puddumju,  Esq. 

Poona. 

48. 

Captain  F.  Duncan. 

Calcutta. 

•49. 

The  Right  Bev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham. 

Durham. 

50. 

D.  Mookerjee,  Esq. 

Lucknow. 

•51. 

Dr.  Dorabjee  Hormusjee. 

Bhooj. 

•52. 

Dhunjeeshaw  Hormusjee  Karaka,  Esq. 

Rajkote. 

53. 

Dhunjeebhai  Pestonjee  Commissariwalla,  Esq. 

Bombay. 

54. 

D.  Ruttonjee,  Esq. 

Hong  Kong. 

♦56. 

H.H.  Dajee  Rajjee,  Thakore  of  Wudhwan. 

Wudhwan. 

56. 

Eduljee  Manekjee  Yaoha,  Esq. 

Bombay. 

57. 

Eduljee  Nusserwanjee  Colabawalla,  Esq. 

Bombay. 

58. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  James  Fergusson,  Bt.,  K.c.aLO.,  o.c.s.i. 

London. 

59.  Robert  Fischer,  Esq. 

•60.  John  Fleming,  Esq.,  c.s.i. 

61.  Framjee  Hormusjee  Commissariwalla,  Esq. 

62.  Framjee  Nusserwanjee  Patell,  Esq. 
♦63.  Humphry  William  Freeland,  Esq.,  m.a. 

64.  Dr.  P.  F.  Gomes. 

65.  D.  A.  Gonsalves,  Esq. 

66.  Gopaldas  Mavjee,  Esq. 
•67.  Patrick  Pirie  Gordon,  Esq. 

68.  Gonputrao  Bapoosaheb  Putvardham,  Esq. 

•69.  Gowrishankar  Oodayshunker,  Esq* 

•70.  Gooljee  Jeraj,  Esq. 

*71.  Rao  Saheb  Gopaljee  Soorbhai. 

72.  Right  Honourable  Lord  John  Hay. 

78.  Hormusjee  Jamsetjee  Ghudiali,  Esq. 

•74.  Huridas  Yeharidas,  Esq. 

*75.  His  Highness  Maharaja  Holkar. 

76.  Dewan  Eazi  Shahaboodin. 

77.  Ehoja  Jairajbhai  Peerbhai,  Esq. 

78.  Khan  Bahadoor  Jamsetjee  Dhunjeebhai  Wadia. 

79.  Janardhan  Gopal,  Esq. 

80.  Javerilal  Umiashunker  Yajnik,  Esq. 

81.  Jeejeebhai  Jehangir  Lamna,  Esq. 

82.  Jehangir  Goostadjee,  Esq. 

83.  Jehangir  Merwanjee  Pleader,  Esq. 

84.  Raja  Jaykishan  Bahadoor. 


Madras. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Chichester. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

London. 

Belgaum. 

Bhownugger. 

Bhooj. 

Rajkote. 

London. 

Kurrachi. 

Nariad. 

Indore. 

Baroda. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Mooradabad. 
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*85.  Bana  Jalamsingjee,  Esq. 

*86.  Jeram  Shivjee,  Esq. 

*87.  Jaggonnath  Itchharam,  Esq. 

*88.  Jeevanbhai  Nanabhai,  Esq. 

89.  Jamsetjee-Manekjee,  Esq. 

90.  Khursetjee  Bustomjee  Cama,  Esq. 

91.  Ealianrae  Hakoomatrae  Desai,  Esq. 
*92.  Baboo  Eaticharan  Goshal,  Esq. 
*93.  H.H.  Ehachar  Alia  CheUa  Ehachar,  Thakore  of  Jusdan. 
*94.  Thakar  Eursonda  Naranjee,  Esq. 

*95.  Thakar  Ealianjee  Pitamber,  Esq. 

*96.  Eassinath  Trimbuk  Telang,  Esq. 

97.  Ehan  Bahadoar  Yusif  Ali. 

98.  Lozmidas  Ehiznjee,  Esq. 

99.  Shreemunt  Lozmunrao  Madhavrao  Patyerdham,  Esq. 

100.  Lala  Gunga  Psrsad,  Esq. 

101.  T.  Login,  Esq. 

*102.  Bobert  MacBwraith,  Esq. 

103.  Manekjee  Carsetjee  Shroff,  Esq. 

104.  Merwenjee  Bustomjee  Dalai,  Esq. 

105.  Munoherjee  Ardeseer  Dastoor,  Esq. 

106.  Moncheijee  Gowasjee  Morzaban,  Esq. 

107.  Manekjee  Cowasjee  Damanwalla,  Esq. 

108.  Dewan  Mathradas,  Dewan  of  Eapoortalla. 

109.  Mathooradas  Lowjee,  Esq. 

110.  Merwanjee  Hormusjee  Meheta,  Esq. 
*111.  Sfirza  Abbas  Bey,  Esq. 

*112.  H.H.  Bahadoo  Ehanjee,  Nawab  of  Joonaghud. 

113.  Muncherjee  Naorojee  Banajee,  Esq. 

114.  Dr.  Manakjee  Aderjee. 

115.  Sir  Mnnguldas  Nathoobhai,  Et.,  c.s.i. 
*116.  Mahomed  Ali  Bogay  Nakoda,  Esq. 

117.  Nanabhai  Manekjee  Quzadar,  Esq. 

118.  Naorojee  Dossabhai,  Esq. 

''IIO.  Narayen  Bamohandra  Dhurandhare,  Esq. 

120.  Nusserwanjee  Gursetjee  Ghandi,  Esq. 

121.  Nusserwanjee  Jehangir  Wadia,  Esq. 
*122.  Nursingprasad  Hurriprasad,  Esq. 
*123.  Nurbheram  Hnrjeevan,  Esq. 

*124.  Nazir  Mirzan  Meeya,  Esq. 

*125.  Nagindas  Yrijbhookhandas,  Esq. 

*126.  Narayen  Doolabhjee,  Esq. 

*127.  H.H.  the  Nawab  of  Bandhunpoor. 

128.  Honourable  Justice  Nanabhai  Hurridas. 


Bhooj. 

Bhooj. 

Surat. 

Bhownugger. 

Jalna. 

Bombay. 

Broach. 

Satakira. 

Jusdan. 

Bhooj. 

Bhooj. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Belgaum. 

Bareilly. 

Umballa. 

London. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Dhurampoor. 

Eapoortalla. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Lucknow. 

Joonaghud. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Jonnaghud. 

Bhooj. 

Bhooj. 

Bajkote. 

Wudhwan. 

Bandhunpoor. 

Bombay. 
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*129.  Ootamram  Nurbheram,  Esq. 

♦130.  Bev.  Harman  C.  Ogle. 

131.  Pallonjee  Cursetjee  Cama,  Esq. 

132.  Pestonjee  Dinshaw,  Esq. 

133.  Pestonjee  Hormusjee  Cama,  Esq. 
*134.  Pirozeshaw  Buttonjee  Cama,  Esq. 

135.  Baja  Promonath  Baja  Bahadoor. 

136.  Baboo  Prasomia  Einara  Survadhikari,  Esq. 

137.  Baboo  Harichuma  Surkar,  Esq. 

138.  P.  A.  Meheta,  Esq. 
*139.  Peer  Lutfulla  Bahimdin,  Esq. 
*140.  Pirabhashunkar  Gowrishunkar,  Esq. 
*141.  '  Pestonjeq  Byramjee  Eotwal,  Esq. 
•142.  H.H.  the  Thakore  of  PaUtana. 

143.  Bagoonathgur  Batigur,  Esq. 

144.  Baghoonath  Narayen  Ehote,  Esq. 

145.  Bevagur  Coovergur,  Esq. 

146.  Bustomjee  Kusserwanjee  Ehory,  Esq.,  m.d. 

147.  Bustomjee  Sorabjee  Commissariwalla,  Esq. 

148.  Buttonjee  Bomonjee  Bubash,  Esq. 
*149.  H.H.  the  Bao  of  Gutch. 

150.  H.H.  Bamchandrarao  Appa  Saheb,  Chief  of  Jamkhund. 

151.  Bustomjee  Vicajee  Merjee,  Esq. 

152.  H.H.  Bam  Vurma,  Maharajah  of  Travanoore. 
*153.  Buttonjee  Eeshowjee  Eothari,  Esq. 
*154.  Bajgur  Laljee  Ludhajee,  Esq. 
*155.  Baojee  Heerachund  Meheta,  Esq. 
*156.  Messrs.  Bustomjee  Merwanjee  and  Sons. 

157.  Banchoredas  Meghjee,  Esq. 

158.  O.  F.  Bumngton,  Esq. 
^159.  H.H.  the  Bajsaheb  of  Dhangadhra. 

160.  Dewan  Bahadur  Baghoonath  Bao. 

^161.  Sir  Albert  D.  Sassoon,  k.c.8.i. 

162.  F.  Schiller,  Esq. 

«163.  P.  B.  Smollett,  Esq. 

*164.  Bight  Honourable  James  Stansfeld,  ii.f. 

*165.  8yed  Tajamal  Hossein  Khan. 

166.  Sorabjee  Framjee  Patell,  Esq. 

*167.  Sorabjee  Shapoorjee  Bengalee,  Esq. 

*168.  Jamadar  Sale  Hindi,  Esq. 

♦169.  H.H.  the  Chief  of  SangU. 

♦170.  Maharaja  Satischundra  Bae  Bahadoor. 

♦171.  Savai  Gooroojee. 

172.  Sorabjee  Naorojee  Cooper,  Esq. 


Surat. 

Oxford. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Dighapatham. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Hong  Kong. 

Bhooj. 

Bhownugger. 

Eurrachi. 

Palitanft. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bhooj. 

Jamkhundi. 

D.  Hydrabad. 

Travanoore. 

Bhooj. 

Bhooj. 

Bhooj. 

Bhooj. 

Bombay. 

England. 

Dhangadhra. 

Madras.   . 

London. 

Calcutta. 

London. 

London. 

Patna. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Joonaghud. 

Poona. 

Eishnaghur. 

Bhooj. 

Bombay. 
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*173.  Sarabhai  Muggonbhai  Currumchand,  Esq. 

♦174.  P.  M.  Tait,  Esq. 

175.  Tapidas  Vurjdas,  Esq.  •    . 

176.  H.H.  the  Thakore  of  Chitore. 

177.  Vullubhjee  Toolseydas,  Esq. 

178.  Ynndrawandas  Purshotomdas,  Esq. 

179.  Vuijeeyandas  Madhowdas,  Esq. 

*180.  Bao  Saheb  Yishwanath  Narayen  Mundlik,  c.8.i. 

♦181.  Meheta  Vulubhjee  Luddha,  Esq. 

♦182.  Vijiashunker  Gowrishunker,  Esq. 

♦183.  Yithaldas  Shamuldas,  Esq. 

♦184.  Captain  William  George  Grove. 

♦185.  Walla  Soorjee  Gunga,  Esq.,  Shareholder  of  Jetpore. 

♦186.  WaUa  Wallera  Jussa,  Esq.,  ditto. 

♦187.  Walla  Gorkha  Meriam,  Esq.,  ditto, 

♦188.  Walter  Wren,  Esq. 

♦189.  H.H.  Thakore  Sahib  Behichursingi,  of  Ghuda. 

♦190.  H.H.  Kunvasi  Anyilius  Mother,  of  Chuda. 

191.  Jehangir  Gnrsetji  B.  Cama,  Esq. 

192.  ■  Bustomji  Cursetji  B.  Cama,  Esq. 
♦193.  Phirozesha  Merwanji  Mehta,  Esq. 
♦194.  Bustomji  Pestonji  Bilimona,  Esq. 
♦195.  Bulwantrao  Baghoonath  Dhowlay,  Esq. 
♦196.  H.H.  Mansingji,  of  Deoghud-Baria. 


Ahmedabad. 

London. 

Bombay, 

Chitore, 

Bombay. 

Boftibay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bhooj. 

Bhownugger 

Bhownogger. 

British  Burmah. 

Jetpore, 

Jetpore. 

Jetpore, 

London. 

Chuda. 

Chuda. 

Bombay, 

Bombay, 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Indore. 

Deoghud-Baiia. 
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TRUST    DEEDS,   ETC. 


JCfjlSS  Itttienture  made  the  twenty-fonrtli  day  of  June,  One  thonsand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-two,  between  His  Highness  Maharajadhiraj 
Miraa  Maha  Rsto  Shree,  Sir  Pragmalji  Bahadur,  G.C.S.I.,  the  Rao  of 
Gntch,  of  the  one  part,  and  Javerilal  Umiashankar,  Merchant  j  Bhau 
Daji,  Graduate,  Grant  Medical  College;  William  Martin  Wood, 
Journalist ;  and  Ardaseer  Framjee  Moos,  Merchant,  all  of  Bombay, 
of  the  other  part.  Whereas  an  Association,  styled  the  East  India 
Association,  and  having  its  office  at  present  at  20,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  London,  has  been  established  for  the  independent  and 
disinterested  advocacy  and  promotion  by  all  legitimate  means  of  the 
public  interests  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  India ;  and  whereas 
His  Highness  Maharajadhiraj  Mirza  Maha  Bao  Shree,  Sir  Pragmalji  ' 
Bahadur,  the  Rao  of  Cutch,  is  desirous  to  advance  the  objects  of  the ' 
said  Association,  and  has  for  such  purpose  caused  the  Government 
Promissory  Notes  set  forth  in  the  Schedule  hereunder  written  to  be 
purchased  in  the  name  of  the  New  Bank  of  Bombay,  Limited,  and  to 
be  delivered  to  the  said  parties  hereto  of  the  other  part ;  and  it  has 
been  arranged  that  the  parties  hereto  of  the  other  part  shall  stand 
possessed  of  the  said  Government  Promissory  Notes  upon  the  trusts 
and  for  the  intents  and  purposes  hereinafter  declared  of  and  concerning 
the  same :  now  this  Indenture  witnesseth,  and  it  is  hereby  agreed  and 
declared  by  and  between  His  Highness  Maharajadhiraj  Mirza  Maha 
Eao  Shree,  Sir  Pragmalji  Bahadur,  the  said  Rao  of  Cutch,  and  the 
said  Javerilal  Umiashankar,  Bhau  Daji,  William  Martin  Wood,  and 
Ardaseer  Framjee  Moos,  that  they,  the  said  Javerilal  Umiashankar, 
Bhau  Daji,  William  Martin  Wood,  and  Ardaseer  Framjee  Moos  shall 
forthwith  deposit  with  the  New  Bank  of  Bombay,  Limited,  the  said 
Government  Promissory  Notes,  and  obtain  a  recept  therefor  in  their 
own  names,  and  deliver  the  same  to  His  Highness  Maharajadhiraj  Mirza 
Maho  Rao  Shree,  Sir  Pragmalji  Bahadur,  the  said  Rao  of  Cutch,  or 
his  agent,  and  shall,  by  a  letter  addressed  to  the  said  New  Bank  of 
Bombay,  Limited,  request  and  direct  the  said  Bank  to  remit  to  the 
President  of  the  Council  and  the  Secretary  of  the  said  East  India 
Association  for  the  time  being,  so  long  as  the  said  Eaat  India  Association 
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shall  exist,  the  net  interest  of  said  Goremment  Promissory  Notes  as  it 
accrues  due,  and  that  the  Trustees  for  the  time  being  under  these 
presents  shall,  in  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the  said  East  India 
Association,  at  any  time  hereafter,  at  the  request  of  His  Highness  the 
Rao  of  Cutch  for  the  time  being,  or  of  his  agent,  endorse  or  sign  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  required  by  the  said  New  Bank  of  Bombay, 
Limited,  the  receipts  hereinbefore  referred  to,  or  any  new  receipts 
that  may  hereafter  be  given  in  lieu  thereof.  And  it  is  hereby  agreed 
and  declared  that,  in  the  event  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  Javerilal 
Umiashankar,  His  Highness  the  Rao  of  Cutch  for  the  time  being,  shall 
have  power  to  nominate  and  appoint  another  Trustee  in  the  room  and 
stead  of  the  said  Javerilal  Umiashankar,  and  in  the  event  of  the  death 
or  resignation  of  any  appointee  of  His  Highness  the  Rao  of  Cutch, 
another  Trustee  in  his  place  and  stead  shall  be  appointed  by  his 
Highness  the  Rao  of  Cutch  for  the  time  being;  it  being  the  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  parties  hereto  that  one  of  the  four  Trustees 
empowered  to  act  in  these  presents  shall  be  always  the  nominee  of  His 
Highness  the  Rao  of  Cutch  for  the  time  being.  And  it  is  hereby 
agreed  and  declared  that  in  the  event  of  the  death  or  resignation  of 
any  of  the  other  three  Trustees,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  surviving 
or  continuing  Trustees  or  Trustee  (and  for  this  purpose  every  retiring 
Trustee  shall,  if  willing  to  act  in  the  execution  of  this  power,  be  con- 
sidered a  continuing  Trustee)  to  appoint  a  new  Trustee  or  new  Trustees 
in  the  place  of  the  Trustee  or  Trustees  so  dying  or  resigning;  and  every 
Trustee  so  appointed  may  act  or  assist  in  the  execution  of  the  Trust 
of  these  presents  as  fully  and  effectually  as  if  he  had  been  hereby  con- 
stituted a  Trustee.  Andit  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared  that  upon  every 
appoiutment  of  a  new  Trustee  or  Trustees,  as  hereinbefore  provided 
for,  the  then  existing  receipt  for  the  said  Government  Promissory 
Notes  shall  be  returned  to  the  said  Bank  by  his  Highness  the  Rao  of 
Cutch,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  fresh  receipt  issued  in  the  name  of 
the  Trustees  for  the  time  being.  And  it  is  hereby  further  provided 
that  all  the  powers  by  these  presents  conferred  in  reference  to  said 
Government  Promissory  Notes  may  be  exercised  by  any  two  or  more 
of  the  Trustees  for  the  time  being.  In  witness  whereof  the  parties  to 
these  presents  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and 
year  first  above  written. 

The  Schedule  hereinbefore  referred  to : — 

Nos.  on  the  Notes.  Rate  of  Interest.  Amount. 

044.476  of  1865  .     .     .  4  per  cent,  per  annum.  .     .  Rs.6,000 

044.477  of  1866 ..    .    •  „  .    .        5,000 
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-Nos.  on  tlie  l^otes. 

-  026,314  of  1865 
019,228  of  1854-56 
01  ?,999  of  1854-65 

016.607  of  1842.43 
007,232  of  1842-43 

011.993  of  1865 

011.994  of  1866 

029.974  of  1865 

029.975  of  1865 

029.976  of  1865 

029.977  of  1865 

029.978  of  1865 

015.965  of  1865 

015.966  of  1865 

015.967  of  1865 

015.968  of  1865 

015.969  of  1865 

015.970  of  1865 

015.971  of  1865 

015.972  of  1865 

015.973  of  1865 
015,172  of  1854.56 
016,053  of  1865 
017,172  of  1866 
017,175  of  1865 

016.608  of  1842-43 
000,977  of  1865 

5,640  of  1842-43 
024,242  of  1865 
624,247  of  1865 


Bate  of  Interest. 
4  per  cent,  per  ammm. 

U 


19 


Amount. 
Ils.4,000 
3,000 
3,000 
2,700 
2,300 
2,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
800 
700 
500 
500 
500 


Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered. 

Bao  Fraqmalji. 

G.  R.  QooDPBLLOW,  Acting  Political  Agent,  Cntcli. 

IsHWARLAL  OCHATRAM,  Officiating  Dewan  of  Cntcli. 

Jayerilal  Umiashankar. 

Bhau  Daji. 

William  Martin  Wood. 

Ardaseer  Framjee  Moos. 
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Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the  above-named  Javerilal  Umia- 
shankar,  Bhan  Daji,  William  Martin  Wood, -and  Ardaseer  Framjee 
Moos,  in  the  presence  of 

R.  S.  Dallas,  Solicitor. 

P.  S.  RoDBiQUES,  Clerk  to  Messrs.  Dallas  and  Lynch, 
Solicitors,  Bombay. 


IMPORTANT  LETTER  FROM  THE  MAHARAJAH  HOLKAR. 

The  following  gratifying  communication  has  been  addressed  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  East  India  Association  by  his  Highness  the 
Maharajah  Holkar : — 

Indoee  Palace,  Indobe,  Sejft.  23, 1872. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  desired  by  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  Holkar  to 
inform  you  that  he  has  been  watching  with  much  interest  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  East  India  Association,  and  that  be  believes  that  if 
the  Association  continues  to  work  with,  the  same  sincerity  and 
earnestness  which  have  hitherto  characterized  its  action,  it  gives  great 
promise  of  proving  itself  useful  in  promoting  the  true  interests  of  all 
the  people  and  Princes  of  India. 

His  Highnesss  has,  therefore,  much .  pleasure  in  contributing 
Rs.  25,000  (twenty-five  thousand)  for  its  support ;  the  amount  to  be 
invested,  under  a  Trust-deed,  in  Government-  Promissory  Notes,  and 
the  interest  thereof,  as  it  accrues  due,  to  be  paid  to  the  Association  as 
long  as  it  lasts.  His  Highness  has  also  desired  me  to  say  that  if  he 
found  the  Association  continuing  to  work  with -benefit  to  India,  he  will 
be  happy  to  render  such  further  assistance  as  he  thinks  proper. 

His  Highness  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  of  tendering  his  thanks, 
as  a  Prince  and  a  Native  of  India,  to  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  Members,  and  all  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  have  shown 
such  warm  interest  in  the  affairs  of  India  by  their  co-operation  with 
the  Association. 

His  Highness  feels  much  gratified  at  your  own  disinterested  and 
patriotic  exertions  on  behalf  of  India,  and  considers  them  very  praise- 
worthy. 

Her  Gracious  Majesty  having  assumed  the  direct  government  of 
India,  and  in  order  that  India  may  derive  the  full  benefit  of  her  benign 
rule,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  true  state  of  India  be 
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correctly  known  by  the  public  and  Parliament  of  England,  and  his 
Higlmess  looks  to  the  East  India  Association  to  become  an  important 
instmment  for  accomplishing  this  object. 

His  Highness,  together  with  the  people  of  India,  hopes  that  the 
Press  of  England,  and  all  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  wish  well  to 
the  British  Empire,  will  heartily  co-operate  in  the  great  canse  of  making 
the  British  mle  in  India  a  jnst  and  beneficent  one. 

One  great  thing,  among  others,  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  India 
and  the  permanency  of  British  mle,  is  frank,  mutual  confidence  and 
earnest  sympathy,  and  His  Highness  doubts  not  that  a  better  know- 
ledge in  England  of  India's  people  and  their  wants  will  lead  to  this 
much-desired  result. 

India,  like  an  orphan,  needs  all  the  kindness  and  generous 
sympathy  'Britain  can  give  to  it,  standing  now.  in  the  relation  of  a 
parent* 

His  Highness  wishes  the  exertions  of  the  Association  God-speed. 
I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 
(Signed  in  Marathi)  Bamrae  Naratak,  Dewan. 

To  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  Esq., 
Hon.  Sec,  JS?.  L  Association. 


10  R 

10  R 

6B 

6B 

Messrs.  Dallas  and  Lynch. 

8Cf)i8  JEtttientuw,  made  this  day  of 

,  in  the  Christian  year,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two,  between 
His  Highness  Thakorejee  Sahib  Soorsingjee,  the 
Thakore  of  Palitana,  of  the  one  part,  and  Seth 
Hajee  Ahmed  Isanee,  Chief  Dewan  of  Palitana,  Bhau  Daji,  Graduate 
Grant  Medical  College,  William  Martin  Wood,  Journalist,  and 
Ardaseer  Framjee  Moos,  Merchant,  all  of  Bombay,  of  the  other  part. 

Whereas  an  Association  styled  the  East  India  Association,  and 
having  its  office  at  present  at  20,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster, 
London,  has  been  established  for  the  independent  and  disinterested 
advocacy  and  promotion  by  all  legitimate  meMSB  of  the  public 
interests  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  India.  And  Whereas 
His  Highness  Thakorejee  Sahib  Soorsingjee,  the  Thakore  of  Palitana, 
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is  desirous  to  advance  the  objects  of  the  said  Association,  and  has  for 
such  purpose  cansed  the  GrOTemment  Promissory  Notes  set  forth  in 
the  Schedule  hereunder  written  to  be  purchased  in  the  name  of  the 
New  Bank  of  Bombay,  Limited,  and  to  be  delivered  to  the  said  parties 
hereto  of  the  other  part,  and  it  has  been  arranged  that  the  said  parties 
hereto  of  the  other  part  shi^ll  stand  possessed  of  the  said  Government 
Promissory  Notes,  upon  the  trusts  and  for  the  intents  and  purposes 
herein  after  declared  of,  and  concerning,  the  same.  Now  this  Inden- 
ture witnesseth,  and  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared  by  and  between 
His  Highness  Thakorejee  Sahib  Soorsingjee,  the  Thakore  of  Palitana, 
and  the  said  Seth  Hajee  Ahmed  Isanee,  Bhau  Daji,  William  Martin 
Wood,  and  Ardaseer  Framjee  Moos,  that  the  said  Seth  Hajee  .Ahmed 
Isanee,  Bhau  Daji,  William  Martin  Wood,  and  Ardaseer  Framjee 
Moos,  shall  forthwith  deposit  with  the  New  Bank  of  Bombay,  Limited, 
the  said  Government  Promissory  Notes,  and  obtain  a  receipt  therefore 
in  their  own  names,  and  deliver  the  same  to  His  Highness  Thakorejee 
Sahib  Soorsingjee,  the  Thakore  of  Palitana,  or  his  agent,  and  shall  by  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  said  New  Bank  of  Bombay,  Limited,  request 
and  direct  the  said  Bank  to  remit  to  the  President  of  the  Council  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  said  East  India  Association  for  the  time  being 
during  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  from  the  date  hereof^  if  the  said 
East  Lidia  Association  shall  so  long  continue  to  exist,  the  net  interest 
of  the  said  Government  Promissory  Notes  as  it  accrues  due,  and  that 
the  trustees  for  the  time  being  under  these  presents  shall,  at  the 
expiration  of  twenty-five  years  from  the  date  of  these  presents,  or  in 
the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the  said  East  India  Association  at  any 
time  before  the  expiration  of  such  period  of  twenty-five  years,  at  the 
request  of  His  Highness  the  Thakore  of  Palitana  for  the  time  being, 
or  of  his  agent,  endorse  or  sign  in  such  manner  as  may  be  required  by 
the  said  New  Bank  of  Bombay,  Limited,  the  receipt  herein  before 
referred  to,  or  any  new  receipt  that  may  hereafter  be  given  in  lieu 
thereof.  And  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared  that  in  the  event  of 
the  death  or  resignation  of  the  said  Seth  Hajee  Ahmed  Isanne,  His 
Highness  the  Thakore  of  Palitana  for  the  time  being  shall  have  power 
to  nominate  and  appoint  another  trustee  in  the  room  and  stead  of  the 
said  Seth  Hajee  Ahmed  Isanee,  and  in  the  event  of  the  death  or 
resignation  of  any  appointee  of  His  Highness  the  Thakore  of  Palitana 
and  other  trustee  in  his  place  and  stead  shall  be  appointed  by  His 
Highness  the  Thakore  of  Palitana  for  the  time  being,  it  being  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  parties  hereto  that  one  of  the  four  trustees 
empowered  to  act  in  these  presents  shaU  be  always  the  nominee  of 
His  Highness  the  Thakore  of  Palitana  for  the  time  being.    And  it  is 
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herel^  agreed  and  declared  that  in  the  eTent  of  the  death  or  resigna* 
tion  of  any  of  the  other  three  trrustees  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Bnrviving  or  continning  trustees  or  trustee  (and  for  this  purpose 
every  retiring  trustee  shall,  if  willing  to  act  in  the  execution  of  this 
power,  be  considered  a  continuing  trustee)  to  appoint  a  new  trustee 
or  new  trustees  in  the  place  of  the  trustee  or  trustees  so  dying  or 
resigning,  and  every  trustee  so  appointed  may  act  or  assist  in  the 
execution  of  the  trust  of  these  presents  as  fully  and  .effectually  as  if 
he  had  been  hereby  constituted  a  trustee.  And  it  is  hereby  agreed 
and  declared  that  upon  every  appointment  of  a  new  trustee  or  trustees 
as  hereinbefore  provided  for,  the  then  existing  receipt  for  the  said 
Gk>vemment  Promissory  Notes  shall  be  returned  to  the  said  Bank  by 
His  Highness  the  ThaJ^ore  of  Palitana  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
fresh  receipt  issued  in  the  name  of  the  trustees  for  the  time  being. 
And  it  is  hereby  further  provided  that  all  the  powers  by  these 
presents  conferred  in  reference  to  said  Government  Promissory  Notes 
may  be  exercised  by  any  two  or  more  of  the  trustees  for  the  time 
being.  In  witness  whereof  the  parties  to  these  presents  have  hereunto 
set  their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

The  schedule  hereinbefore  referred  to : — 


Nmnber  on  the  Notes. 

Rate  of  Interest. 

Amonnt  of  each  Note. 

044341  of  1865 
044340  of  1865 
044339  of  1865 
044338  of  1865 

Four  per  cent,  per  annum 
i>                     If 
»»                     »» 
»»                     »t 

B8.1000 
„1000 
,.1000 
,,1000     . 

Signed,  Sealed,  and  Deli- ' 
vered  by  His  Highness 

(Signed)    (Indian  Characters.)          Seal. 
Soorsingjeb.                          O 

Thakorbjee  Sahib  Soo- 
8iNGJEE,the  Thakore  of 

'(Signed)    (Indian  Characters.)          Seal 
Seth  HAJiftB  Ahmbd  Assannb.  ^ 

Palitana^in  the  presence  ^ 

(Indian  Chabactebs.) 
TTkibjei  Bholanjlth. 

Seal. 

„         W.  Martin  Wood.               O 

(Indian  Characters.) 

NXXCHUKD  BOTCHITND. 

„'         Abdaseeb  Fbah 

Seal. 

riB  Moos.     O 
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Signed,  Sealed,  and  Delivered  by  the  said 
William  Maetin  Wood  in  the  presence  of 

P.   S.  BODRIGUES, 

Clerk  to  Messrs.  Dallas  and  Lynch, 
Solrs.,  Bombay. 

Signed,  Sealed,  and  Delivered  by  the  said^ 
Seth  Hajee  Ahmed  Isanbe  and  Abda- 
SEEB  Fbamjee  Moos  in  the  presence  of 
(Sd.)  R.  A.  Dallas. 

(True  copy)     Abdaseeb  Fbamjee  Moos. 
19th  August,  1884. 

PRESENT  TRUSTEES. 

Seth  Haji  Ahmed  Isanee. 

The  Honble.  Ejlshinath  Tbimbue  Telano,  c.i.e. 

Manghbbji  Mebwanji   Bhownugbbe,   Esq.    (Resigned,  and   a   new 

Tmstee  is  to  be  appointed  in  his  place). 
Abdaseeb  Fbamjee  Moos. 


fffjig  Jntiettture  made  this  day  of  ,  in  the  Christian  year  one 

thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two,  between  His  Highness 
Thakore  Saheb  Rajsingjee,  the  Thakore  of  Wadhwan,  of  the  one  part, 
and  Mansukhram  Surjaram,  Merchant,  Bhau  Dajee,  Graduate  Gbrant 
Medical  College,  William  Martin  Wood,  Journalist,  and  Ardaseer 
Framjee  Moos,  Merchant,  all  of  Bombay,  of  the  other  part. 

Whereas  an  Association  styled  the  East  India  Association,  and 
having  its  offices  at  present  at  20,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster, 
London,  has  been  established  for  the  independent  and  disinterested 
advocacy  and  promotion,  by  all  legitimate  means,  of  the  public  interests 
and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  India.  And  whereas  His  Highness 
Thakore  Saheb  Rajsingjee,  the  Thakore  of  Wadhwan,  is  desirous  to 
advance  the  objects  of  the  said  Association,  and  has  for  such  purpose 
caused  the  Government  Promissory  Note,  set  forth  in  the  Schedule  here- 
under  written,  to  be  purchased  in  the  name  of  the  New  Bank  of 
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Bombay  (Limited),  and  to  be  delivered  to  the  said  parties  hereto  of  the 
other  part,  and  it  has  been  arranged  that  the  said  parties  hereto  of  the 
other  part  shall  stand  possessed  of  the  said  Government  Promissory- 
Notes,  npon  the  trusts  and  for  the  intents  and  purposes  hereinafter 
declared  of  and  concerning  the  same.  Now  this  Indenture  witnesseth, 
and  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared,  by  and  between  His  Highness 
Thakore  Saheb  Rajsingjee,  the  Thakore  of  Wadhwan,  and  the  said 
Mansukhram  Surjaram,  Bhau  Dajee,  William  Martin  Wood,  and 
Ardaseer  Framjee  Moos,  that  they,  the  said  Mansukhram  Surjaram, 
Bhau  Dajee,  William  Martin  Wood,  and  Ardaseer  Framjee  Moos, 
sball  forthwith  deposit  with  the  New  Bank  of  Bombay  (Limited)  the 
said  Grovemment  Promisfiory  Note,  and  obtain  receipt  therefore  in 
their  own  names,  and  deliver  the  same  to  His  Highness  Thakore  Saheb 
Biajsingjee,  the  said  Thakore  of  Wadhwan,  or  his  agent,  and  shall  by 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  said  New  Bank  of  Bombay  (Limited)  request 
and  direct  the  said  bank  to  remit  to  the  President  of  the  Council  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  said  East  India  Association  for  the  time  being, 
during  the  period  of  twenty  years  from  the  date  hereof,  if  the  said 
East  India  Association  shall  so  long  continue  to  exist,  the  net  interest 
of  the  said  Government  Promissory  Note  as  it  accrues  due,  and  that 
the  trustees  for  the  time  being  under  these  presents  shall,  at  the 
expiration  of  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  these  presents,  or  in  the 
event  of  the  dissolution  of  the  said  East  India  Association,  at  any  time 
before  the  expiration  of  such  period  of  twenty  years,  at  the  request  of 
His  Highness  the  Thakore  of  Wadhwan  for  the  time  being,  or  of  his 
agent,  endorse  or  sign  in  such  manner  as  may  be  required  by  the  said 
New  Bank  of  Bombay  (Limited)  the  receipt  hereinbefore  referred  to, 
or  any  new  receipt  that  may  hereafter  be  given  in  lieu  thereof.  And 
it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared  that  in  the  event  of  the  death  or 
resignation  of  the  said  Mansukhram  Surjaram,  His  Highness  the 
Thakore  of  Wadhwan,  for  the  time  being,  shall  have  power  to  nominate 
and  appoint  another  trustee  in  the  room  and  stead  of  the  said 
Mansukhram  Surjaram,  and  in  the  event  of  the  death  or  resignation 
of  any  appointee  of  His  Highness  the  Thakore  of  Wadhwan,  another 
trustee  in  his  place  and  stead  shall  be  appointed  by  His  Highness  the 
Thakore  of  Wadhwan  for  the  time  being,  it  being  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  parties  hereto  that  one  of  the  four  trustees  empowered 
to  act  in  these  presents  shall  be  always  the  nominee  of  His  Highness 
the  Thakore  of  Wadhwan  for  the  time  being.  And  it  is  hereby  agreed 
and  declared  that  in  the  event  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  any  of 
the  other  three  trustees  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  surviving  or 
continuing  trustees  or  trustee  (and  for  this  purpose  every  retiring 
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tmstee  sliall,  if  willing  to  act  in  the  execution  of  this  power,  be 
considered  a  continning  tmstee)  to  appoint  a  new  trustee  or  new 
trustees  in  tlie  place  of  the  trustee  or  trustees  so  dying  or  resigning, 
and  every  trustee  so  appointed  may  act  or  assist  in  the  execution  of 
the  trusts  of  these  presents  as  fully  and  efEectually  as  if  he  had  been 
hereby  constituted  a  trustee.  And  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared 
that  upon  every  appointment  of  a  new  trustee  or  trustees,  as  herein- 
before provided  for,  the  then  existing  receipt  for  the  said  Government 
Promissory  Note  shall  be  returned  to  the  said  bank  by  His  Highness 
the  Thakore  of  Wadhwan  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  fresh  receipt 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  trustees  for  the  time  being.  And  it  is 
hereby  further  provided  that  all  the  powers  by  these  presents  conferred 
in  reference  to  said  Government  Promissory  Note  may  be  exercised 
by  any  two  or  more  of  the  trustees  for  the  time  being.  In  witness 
whereof  the  parties  to  these  presents  have  hereunto  set  their  hands 
and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

The  Schedule  hereinbefore  referred  to  : — 


Number  on  the  Note. 

Bate  of  Interest. 

Amount  of  the  Note. 

23286  of  1842-43 

Four  per  cent,  per  annum 

Bs.^000 

Signed,  sealed  and  de- 
livered by  His  High- 
ness Thakobb  Saheb 
Eajsingjes,  the  Tha- 
kore of  Wadhwan,  in 
the  presence  of 


(Sgd.).        (Indian  Charactbbs.) 


(Sgd.) 


Maksukhbah  Subjabam. 


(Sgd.)        (Indian  Chabacters.) 

Signed,  sealed,  and  de- 
livered by  the  said 
Mansuehbam  Subjabah  [  (Sgd.) 
and  Abdksbeb  Fbamjee 
Moos,  in  the  presence 
of 


W.  Mabtin  Wood. 


(Sgd.)  Abdaseeb  Fbamjee  Moos. 
(Sgd.)  R.  A,  Dallas,  Solicitor,  Bombay, 
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Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  by  the  said 
WiLLUM  Martin  Wood  in  the  presence 
of 

P.  S.  BoDBionss, 

Clerk  to  Messrs.  Dallas  and  Ltngh, 

Solicitors,  Bombay. 

(True  Copy.)    Abdaseer  Framjbe  Moos, 
19^A  August,  1884. 

PRESENT  TRUSTEES. 

Maksookhrah  Soorajram,  Esq. 

The  Honble.  EZashinath  Trimbue  Telang,  c.i.e. 

Mukchbrji  Mebwaxji  Bhownugobee,  Esq.  (resigned,  and  a  new  one  is 

to  be  appointed  in  his  place). 
Abdaseer  Fbamjbb  Moos,  Esq. 


10  R 

10  R 

6B 

6R 

Messbs.  Dallas  and  Ltnch. 

(S^to  Inlientttte  made  this  day  of 

,  in  the  Christian  year  one  then- 
sand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two,  between  His 
Highness  Nawab  Saheb  Sir  Mohbatkhanjee  Baha- 
door,  E.G.s.i.,  the  Nawab  of  Joonaghur,  of  the  one 
part,  and  Mansnkhram  Surjaram,  Merchant,  Bhau  Daji,  Graduate 
Grant  College,  William  Martin  Wood,  Journalist,  and  Ardaseer 
Framjee  Moos,  Merchant,  all  of  Bombay,  of  the  other  part. 

Whereas  an  Association  styled  the  East  India  Association,  and 
having  its  office  at  present  at  20,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster, 
London,  has  been  established  for  the  independent  and  disinterested 
advocacy  and  promotion,  by  all  legitimate  means,  of  the  public  interests 
^nd  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  India. 

And  Whereas  His  Highness  Nawab  Saheb  Sir  Mohbatkhanjee 
Bahadoor,  the  Nawab  of  Joonaghur,  is  desirous  to  advance  the  objects 
of  the  said  Association,  and  has  for  such  purpose  caused  the  Govern- 
ment Promissory  Notes  set  forth  in  the  schedule  hereunder  written, 
to  be  purchased  in  the  name  of  the  New  Bank  of  Bombay  (Limited), 
and  to  be  delivered  to  the  said  parties  hereto  of  the  other  part,  and 
it  has  been  arranged  that  the  said  parties  hereto  of  the  other  part 
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shall  stand  possessed  of  tHe  said  Goyemment  Promissory  Notes  upon 
the  trusts  and  for  the  intents  and  purposes  hereinafter  declared  of 
and  concerning  the  same.  Now  this  Indenture  witnesseth,  and  it  is 
hereby  agreed  and  declared  by  and  between  His  Highness  Nawab 
Saheb  Sir  Mohbatkhanjee  Bahadoor,  the  said  Nawab  of  Joonaghur^ 
and  the  said  Mansakhram  Surjaram,  Bhau  Daji,  William  Martin 
Wood,  and  Ardaseer  Framjee  Moos,  that  they,  the  said  Mansukhram 
Surjaram,  Bhau  Daji,  William  Martin  Wood,  and  Ardaseer  Framjee 
Moos,  shall  forthwith  deposit  with  the  New  Bank  of  Bombay  (Limited), 
the  said  Government  Promissory  Notes,  and  obtain  a  receipt  therefore 
in  their  own  names,  and  deliver  the  same  to  His  Highness  Nawab 
Saheb  Sir  Mohbatkhanjee  Bahadoor,  the  said  Nawab  of  Joonaghur,  or 
his  agent,  and  shall  by  a  letter  addressed  to  the  said  New  Bank  of 
Bombay  (Limited),  request  and  direct  the  said  Bank  to  remit  to  the 
President  of  the  Council  and  the  Secretary  of  the  said  East  India 
Association  for  the  time  being  during  the  period  of  twenty  years  from 
the  date  hereof,  if  the  said  East  India  Association  shall  so  long  con- 
tinue to  exist,  the  net  interest  of  the  said  Government  Promissory 
Notes  as  it  accrues  due,  and  that  the  trustees  for  the  time  being  under 
these  presents  shall  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  years  from  the  date  of 
these  presents,  or  in  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the  said  East 
India  Association  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  such  period  of 
twenty  years,  at  the  request  of  His  Highness  the  Nawab  of  Joonaghur 
for  the  time  being  or  of  his  agent,  endorse  or  sign  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  required  by  the  said  New  Bank  of  Bombay  (Limited),  the 
receipt  hereinbefore  referred  to,  or  any  new  receipt  that  may  hereafter 
be  given  in  lieu  thereof.  And  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared  that 
in  the  event  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  said  Mansukhram 
Surjaram,  His  Highness  the  Nawab  of  Joonaghur  for  the  time  being 
shall  have  power  to  nominate  and  appoint  another  trustee  in  the  room 
and  stead  of  the  said  Mansukhram  Surjaram^  and  in  the  event  of  the 
death  or  resignation  of  any  appointee  of  His  Highness  the  Nawab  of 
Joonaghur,  another  trustee  in  his  place  and  stead  shall  be  appointed 
by  His  Highness  the  Nawab  of  Joonaghur  for  the  time  being,  it  being 
the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  parties  hereto  that  one  of  the  four 
trustees  empowered  to  act  in  these  presents  shall  be  always  the 
nominee  of  His  Highness  the  Nawab  of  Joonaghur  for  the  time 
being;  and  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared  that  in  the  event 
of  the  death  or  resignation  of  any  of  the  other  three  trustees  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  surviving  or  continuing  trustees  or  trustee 
(and  for  this  purpose  every  retiring  trustee  shalJ,  if  willing  to  act 
in  the  execution  of  this  power,  be  considered  a  continuing  trustee) 
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to  appoint  a  new  trustee  or  new  trustees  in  tbe  place  of  the  trustee  or 
trustees  so  dying  or  resigning,  and  every  trustee  so  appointed  may 
act  or  assist  in  the  execution  of  the  trust  of  these  presents  as  fully 
and  effectually  as  if  he  had  been  hereby  constituted  a  trustee.  And 
it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared  that  upon  every  appointment  of  a 
new  trustee  or  trustees  as  hereinbefore  provided  for  the  then  existing 
receipt  for  the  said  Government  Promissory  Notes,  shall  be  returned 
to  the  said  bank  by  His  Highness  the  Nawab  of  Joonaghur  for  the 
purpose  of  having  a  fresh  receipt  issued  in  the  name  of  the  trustees 
for  the  time  being.  And  it  is  hereby  further  provided  that  all  the 
powers  by  these  presents  conferred  in  reference  to  said  Government 
Promissory  Notes  may  be  exercised  by  any  two  or  more  of  the  trustees 
for  the  time  being.  In  witness  whereof  the  parties  to  these  presents 
have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above 
written. 

The  Schedule  hereinbefore  referred  to  : — 


Nnmben  on  the  Notes. 

BAte  of  Interest. 

Amount  of  each  Note. 

17036  of  1854.55 

Four  per  cent  per  annum. 

Bs.  5000 

025377  of  1865 

5000 

046883  of  1865 

ft                     t» 

5000 

001950  of  1835.36 

>t                     t) 

2000 

009866  of  1865 

»f                     t) 

1000 

026503  of  1865 

tf                     If 

1000 

030004  of  1865 

ff                     »i 

500 

028056  of  1865 

»»                     tf 

500 

Signed,  sealed,  and  de- 
livered by  His  High- 
ness Nawab  Saheb  Sir 

MOHBATEHANJEB   BaHA- 

DOOB,  the  Nawab  of 
Joonaghur,  in  the  pre- 
sence of 


\ 


Signed,  Mansukhbam  Subjabah 
/       „      BflAU  Dajee 

„      W.  Martin  Wood 

,,      Abdaseer  Eramjee  Moos 


Seal. 

o 

Seal, 

O 

Seal. 

O 

Seal. 

O 

Seal. 

O 


Signed^  sealed,  and  delivered  bj  the  said 
Mansxjehbah  Subjabam  and  Abdaseeb 
Framjee  Moos,  in  the  presence  of 

[sd.]    R.  A.  Dallas,  Solicitor,  Bombay. 
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Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the  said 
WiLLUM  Maetin  Wood,  in  the  presence 
of 

[sd.]  •  P.    S.    RODRIGUBS, 

Clerk  to  Messrs.  Dallas  and  Lynch, 
Solicitors,  Bombay. 

(True  Copy.) 


Abdasees  Fkamjee  Moos» 
19^^  August,  1884. 


PRESENT  TRUSTEES. 
Mansooehram  Soobajbam,  Esq. 
The  Honble.  Ejlshinath  Teimbuk  Tblang,  ci.e. 
MuNO&EBji  Mbbwanji    Bhowhuggbee,    Esq.   (r( 

Trustee  is  to  be  appointed  in  his  place). 
Abdaseeb  Fbamjee  Moos,  Esq. 


,  and  a  new 


10  R 

10  R 

6R 

6R 

tS^iSi  Intientttre  made  this  Thirty-first  day  of 
December, '  in  the  Christian  year,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-two,  between  Gow- 
rishankar  Oodeshanker^  Joint  Administrator  of 
Bhownugur,  Esquire,  of  the  one  part,  and  Nandlal 
Inderjee,  Manager  of  the  firm  of  Vajeshankar  Gowrishankar  Bhau. 
Dajee,  Graduate  Grant  Medical  College,  William  Martin  Wood, 
Journalist ;  and  Ardaseer  Framjee  Moos,  Merchant,  all  of  Bombay, 
of  the  other  part. 

Whereas  an  Association  styled  the  East  India  Association,  and 
having  its  office  at  present  at  20,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster, 
London,  has  been  established  for  the  independent  and  disinterested 
advocacy  and  promotion,  by  all  legitimate  means,  of  the  public  interests 
and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  India.  And  Whereas  the  said 
Gowrishankar  Oodeshankar  is  desirous  to  advance  the  objects  of  the 
said  Association,  and  has  for  such  purpose  caused  the  Government 
Promissory  Notes  set  forth  in  the  schedule  hereunder  written  to  be 
purchased  in  the  name  of  the  New  Bank  of  Bombay  (Limited),  and  to 
be  delivered  to  the  said  parties  hereto  of  the  other  part,  and  it  has 
been  arranged  that  the  said  parties  hereto  of  the  other  part  shall  stand 
possessed  of  the  said  Government  Promissory  Notes  upon  the  trusts 
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and  for  the  interests  and  purposes  Hereinafter  declared  of,  and  concern- 
ing the  sanxe. 

Now  this  Indenture  witnessetb,  and  it  is  hereby  agreed  and 
declared  -  by  and  between  the  said  Gowrishankar  Oodeshankar,  and 
the  said  Nandlal  Inderjee  Bhau  Daji,  William  Martin  Wood,  and 
Ardaseer  Framjee  Moos,  that  they  the  said  Nandlal  Inderjee  Bhau 
Dajee,  William  Martin  Wood  and  Ardaseer  Framjee  Moos  shSedl  forth- 
with deposit  with  the  said  New  Bank  of  Bombay  (Limited),  the  said 
Government  Promissory  Notes,  and  obtain  a  receipt  therefore  in  their 
own  names,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  said  Gowrishankar  Oodeshan- 
kar or  his  agent,  and  shall  by  a  letter  addressed  to  the  said  New  Bank 
of  Bombay  (Limited),  request  and  direct  the  said  Bank  to  remit  to  the 
president  of  the  Council  and  the  Secretary  of  the  said  East  India 
Association  for  the  time  being  during  the  period  of  Twenty  years  from 
the  date  hereof,  if  the  said  East  India  Association  shall  so  long  continue 
to  exist,  the  net  interest  of  the  said  Gx>vernment  Promissory  Notes  as 
it  accrues  due,  and  that  the  trustees  for  the  time  bein^,  under  these 
presents,  shall  at  the  expiration  of  Twenty  years  from  the  date  of  these 
presents,  or  in  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the  said  East  India 
Association,  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  such  period  of  Twenty 
years,  at  the  request  of  the  said  Gowrishankar  Oodeshankar,  his  heirs, 
executors,  adininistrators,  and  assigns,  or  of  his  or  their  agent,. endorse 
or  sign  in  such  manner  as  may  be  required  by  the  said  New  Bank  of 
Bombay  (Limited),  the  receipt  hereinbefore  referred  to,  or  any  ne»w 
receipt  that  may  hereafter  be  given  in  lieu  thereof.  And  it  is  hereby 
agreed  and  declared  that  in  the  event  of  the  death  or  resignation  of 
the  said  Nandlal  Inderjee,  the  said  Gowrishankar  Oodeshankar,  his 
heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  ^hall  have  power  to 
nominate  and  appoint  another  trustee  in  the  room  and  stead  of  the 
said  Nandlal  Inderjee,  and  in  the  event  of  the  death  or  resignation  of 
any  appointee  of  the  said  Gowrishankar  Oodeshankar,  another  trustee 
in  his  place  and  stead  shall  be  appointed  by  the  said  Gowrishankar 
Oodeshankar,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  it  being 
the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  parties  hereto  that  one  of  the  four 
trustees  empowered  to  act  in  these  presents  shall  be  always  the 
nominee  of  the  said  Gowrishankar  Oodeshankar,  his  heirs,  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns.  And  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared 
that  in  the  event  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  any  of  the  other  three 
tmstees  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  surviving  or  continuing  trustees  or 
trustee  (and  for  this  purpose  every  retiring- trustee  shall,  if  willing  to 
act  in  the  execution  of  his  power,  be  considered  a  continuing  trustee), 
to  appoint  a  new  trustee  or  new  trustees  in  the  place  of  the  trustee  or 
trustees  so  dying  or  resigning,  and  every  trustee  so  appointed  may  act 
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or  assist  in  tbe  execntion  of  tHe  trust  of  these  presents  as  fully  and 
effectually  as  if  he  had  been  hereby  constituted  a  trustee.  And  it  is 
hereby  agreed  and  declared  that  upon  every  appointment  of  a  new 
trustee  or  trustees  as  hereinbefore  provided  for  the  then  existing  receipt 
for  the  said  Government  Promissory  Notes  shall  be  returned  to  the 
said  Bank  by  the  said  Gowrishankar  Oodeshankar  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  fresh  rfN^ipt  issued  in  the  name  of  the  trustees  for  tbe  time 
being.  And  it  is*liereby  further  provided  that  all  the  powers  by  these 
presents  conferred  in  reference  to  the  said  Government  Promissory 
Notes,  may  be  exercised  by  any  two  or  more  of  the  trustees  for  the  time 
being.  In  witness  whereof  the  parties  to  these  presents  have  hereunto 
set  their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 
The  schedule  hereinbefore  referred  to : — 


Number  on  tbe  Notes. 


Rate  of  Interest. 


Amount  of  tbe  Kotes. 


008280  of  1865 
41231  of  1854-55 


Four  per  cent,  per  azmum. 


008812 
005702 
008813 
005703 


of  1835*36 


of  183536 


it  >9 


Rs.  5000 
„    3000 

„    1000 
,»    1000 


(Indian  Ghabactebs). 
(Indian  Characters). 

NUNDLAL  InDEBJEE. 


Seal 

O 

Seal, 

O 

Seal. 


SeaL 


,y  Ardaseeb  Fbahjeb  Hoos.^ 


Signed,  Sealed,  and  Delivered  by^ 

the  above  named  Gowbishaneab 

OoDESHANEEB    in    the    presence 

of        .         .        .        . 
(Indian  Chabacters). 
(Indian  Ghabactebs).  (Signed)  W.  Mabtin  Wood.  O 

Signed,  Sealed,  and  Delivered  by^ 

the  said  Nandlal  Indebjee  and 

Abdaseeb  Fbamjee  Moos  in  the 

presence  of 

(8d.)  E.  A.  Dallas,  Solicitor,  Bombay. 
Signed,  Sealed,  and  Delivered  by 

the  said  William  Mabtin  Wood 

in  the  presence  of 

(8d.)  P.  S.  RODBIGUES, 

Clerk  to  Messrs.  Dallas  and  Lynch, 
Solicitors,  Bombay. 

(True  Copy)        Abdaseeb  Fbamjee  Moos, 

Bombay,  26th  August,  1884. 
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PRESENT  TRUSTEES- 

NuNDLAL  Ikdebji,  Esq. 

The  Honble.  K.  T.  Tblang,  c.i.b.  i 

Makghebji  Mebwanji  BHOWNtroGBiiB,  Esq.  (Resigned,  and  a  new  one 
is  to  be  appointed  in  liis  place). 

Abdasbeb  Framjbb  Moos,  Esq. 


JTflte  lEntientnte,  made  the  twentieth  day  of  September, 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two,  between 
the  East  India  Association,  whose  offices  are  at  present 
at  14,  Bedford  Row,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  of  the 
first  part,  William  Charles  Palmer,  of  8,  Sutherland 
Gardens,  Maida  Yale,  in  the  same  County,  a  Captain 
in  her  Majesty's  Madras  Staff  Corps,  of  the  second  part,  and  Patrick 
Pirie  Gordon,  of  4,  Knaresborough  Place,  South  Kensington,  in  the 
said  County,  Esquire,  Alexander  Rogers,  of  38,  Glanricarde  Gardens, 
Bayswater,  in  the  same  County,  Esquire,  and  William  Martin  Wood, 
of  25,  .Castletown  Road,  West  Kensington,  in  the  same  County, 
Esquire,  of  the  third  part :  Whereas  it  appears  by  a  minute  of  the 
proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  the  said  East  India  Association,  dated 
the  eighth  day  of  July,  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-four, 
that  the  sum  of  Rupees  six  thousand  five  hundred,  in  Indian 
Government  Four  per  cent.  Promissory  Notes  then  standing  in 
the  names  of  John  Dickinson  and  William  Charles  Palmer,  in  a 
joint  account  at  the  Indian  Department  of  the  Bank  of  England,  was 
held  by  them  upon  trust  for  the  said  East  India  Association,  and 
it  was  further  declared  that  any  further  sum  that  might  be 
invested  in  their  names  in  the  same  account  would  be  in  augmentation 
of  the  said  sum,  and  would  be  held  by  them  upon  the  same  trusts ; 
and  whereas  there  is  now  standing  to  the  credit  of  such  account,  the 
sum  of  Rupees  ten  thousand  nine  hundred,  and  whereas  the  said 
John  Dickinson  died  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  November,  One 
thoasand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six,  and  the  said  sum  of  Rupees 
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ten  thousand  nine  Hundred,  is  now  standing  in  tlie  name  of  tlie  said 
William  Charles  Palmer  alone,  and  he  is  desirous  of  retiring  from 
the  said  trust,  and  of  being  releiosefiL  thereftom ;  and  whereas  the 
said  East  India  Association  are  desirous  of  appointing  the  aforesaid 
Patrick  Pirie  Gordon,  Alexander  Eogers,  and  William  Martin  Wood, 
to  be  Trustees  of  the  said  account,  in  the  pltu^e  oi  the  said  William 
Ch^arles  Palmer,  and  who  have  consented  to  act.  as  such  Trustees,  as 
witnessed  by  tteir  execution  of  these  presents ;  and  whereas  it  is 
intended  that  the  said  sum  of  Ilupees  ten  thousand  nine  hundred, 
shall  be  forthwith  transferred  into  their  names.  NcJw  this  Indenture 
witnesseth  that  in  exercise  of  the  power  Tested  in  the  said  East  India 
Association,  or  any  other  power  enabling  them  in  this  behalf,  they, 
the  said  East  India  Association,  .do>  hereby  nominate  and  appoint  the 
said  Patrick  Pirie  Gordon,  Alexander  Rogers,  aud  William  Martin 
Wood,  to  be  Trustees  in  the  place  of  the  said  William  Charles 
Palmer ;  and  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared,  that  the  said  Patrick 
Pirie ,  Gordon,  Alexander  Bogers,.  and.  William  Martin  Wood,  their 
executors,  administrators,  and.  assigns,  shall  stand  possessed  of  the 
said  sum  of  Rupees  ten  thousand  nine  hundred,  when  the  same  shall 
have  been  transferred  unto  them,  or  into  their  names,  and  of  any  further 
sum  or  sums  which  inay  from  time  to  time  be  added  thereto,  to 
hold  the  same  upon  trust  for  the  said  East  India  Association,  and 
to  pay  the  interest,  dividends,  and  proceeds  thereof  to  the  said  East 
Indi^  Association,^  as  the  same  shall  trom.  time  to  time  become 
payable  and  received  by  them.  And  this  Indenture  further  witnesseth 
that,  in  pursuance  of  the  said  Agrieement  and  in  consideration  of 
the  premises,  the  said  East  India  Association  and  the  said  Patrick  Pirie 
Gordon,  Alexandei*  Rogers,  and  WilKain  Martin  Wood  doth  hereby 
release  the  said  William  Charles  Palmer,  his  heirs,  executors,  and 
administrators,  estates,  and  effects  from  all  claims  and  demands  what- 
ispever  for  and  in  respect  of  the  said  sum  of  Rupees  ten  thousand  nine 
hnndred.  And  it  is  hereby  declared  that  if  the  said  Trustees  hereby 
appointed,  or  any  of  ^thein,  or  any  Trustee  or  Trustees  to  be  appointed 
sis  hereinafter  is  mentioned,  stall  die  cr  desire  to  be  discharged,  or 
refuse  or  become  incapable  to  act,  then^  and  as  often  as  the  said  East 
lidia  Assdciation,  or  the  surviving  or  continuing  Trustees  or  Trustee 
(and  for  this  purpose  every  retiring  or  refusing  Trustee  shall,  if 
willing  to  act  in  the  execution  of  this  powei:,  be  considered  a  coh- 
tinuitig  Trustee)  may  appoint  a  new  Trustee  or  new  Trustees  in  the 
stead  of  the  Trustee  or  Trustees  so  dying,  or  desiring  to  be  discharged^ 
or  refusing  or  becoming  incapable  to  act.  And  upon  every  such 
appointment  the  number  of  Trustees  may  be  either  augmented  or 
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reduced,  and  the  said  trust  premises  shall  be  so  transferred  that  the 
same  may  become  vested  in  the  new  Trustee  or  Trustees,  jointly  *with 
the  surviying  or  continuing  (Trustees  or  Trustee,  or  solely,  as  the  case 
may  require,  and  every  such  new  Trustee  shall  (as  well  before  as 
after  the  said  trust  premises  shall  have  become  so  vested)  have  the 
same  powers,  authorities,  and  discretion  as  if  he  had  been  hereby 
originally  appointed  a  Trustee.  9nli  tt  in  iietebg  tieclatetn  that  the 
Trustees  for  the  time  being  of  these,  presents  shall  be  respectively 
chargeable  only  with  such  moneys  as  they  respectively  shall 
actually  receive,  and  shall  not  be  answerable  for  each  other, 
nor  for  any  banker,  broker,  or  other  person  in  whose  hands  any  of 
the  trust  moneys  shall  be  placed,  nor  for  the  insufficieoicy  or  deficiency 
of  any  istocks,  funds,  shares,  or  securities,  nor  otherwise  for  involun- 
tary losses.  And  that  the  said  Trustees  for  the  time  being  m&j 
respectively  reimburse  theniselves  out  of  the  trust  premises  all 
expenses  incuired  in  or  about  the  execution  of  the  aforesaid  trust  and 
powers.  In  WiitatSifi  whereof  the  said  parties  to  these  presents  have 
hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above 
written. 


Signed,  dealed,  and  de-  \  W.  Hamilton  Burn, 
livered  by  the  above- 
named  Pateick  Pirie 
Gqedon  and  William 
Mabtin  Wood  in  the 
presence  of 

B.  M.  Macdonald,  Colonel  Madras  Staff 
Corps,  80,  Oxford  Gardens,  N.  Kensing- 
ton. 


Secretary  of  the  East  India  Association, 

W.  C.  Palmeb.       Q 
p.  p.  Gordon.       O 


Signed,  sealed,  and  de- 
livered by  the  above- 
named  Alexander 
BooERS  in  the  presence 
of 

C.  R.  Shbrvinton,  Lt.-Col.,  United  Ser- 
vice Club,  Pall  Mall. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  dn  behalf 
K>f  the  above-named  East  India  Associa- 
tion by  Walter  Hamilton  Burn,  the 
Secretary,  thereto  in  the  presence  of 
B.  M.  Macdonald. 


A.  Bogers.  O 

Wm.  Martin  Wood.    O 
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Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the 
above-named  William  Ghables  Palmer, 
in  tbe  presence  of  John  Shaw,  Solicitor, 
48,  Bedford  Row. 


SDiiisf  Sntnentttre,  made  the  sixth  daj  of  December,  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three,  between  the 
East  India  Association  (whose  offices  are  at  26,  Charing 
Cross,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex)  of  the  first  part, 
Alexander  Rogers,  of  38,  Clanricarde  Gaxdens,  Bays^ 
water,  Esquire,  of  the  second  part,  Patrick  Pine  Gordon, 
of  4,  Knaresborough  Place,  South  Kensington,  Esquire,  and  William 
Martin  Wood,  of  25,  Castletown  Road,  West  Kensington,  Esquire,  of 
the  third  part,  and  the  Rajah  Rampal  Singh,  of  Rampur  House,  Sud- 
bury, near  Harrow,  and  Robert  Henry  Elliot,  of  Clifton  Park,  Kelso, 
North  Britain,  Esquire,  of  the  fourth  part:  Whereas,  by  Rules  13  and 
14  of  the  said  East  India  Association,  it  is  provided  as  follows  : — 

Article  13.  There  shall  be  not  less  than  three  Tnistees,  in  whom 
all  the  property  of  the  Association  shall  be  vested,  and  such  Trustees 
shall  further  invest  in  their  names  from  time  to  time  such  sums  of 
money  as  the  Council  shall  hand  over  to  them  for  that  purpose,  in  or 
upon  such  securities  as  the  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  direct 
in  writing,  under  the  hand  of  the  Secretary,  and  shall  hold  and 
dispose  of  the  securities  and  other  property  so  vested  in  them  as  the 
Council  shall  in  like  manner  direct.  The  books,  furniture,  and  other 
property  of  a  like  nature  belonging  to  the  Association  shall  be  insured 
against  fire  in  such  sum  or  sums  as  the  Council  shall  in  like  manner 
direct. 

Article  14. — The  Council  shall  have  power  to  remove  any  Trustee 
or  Trustees,  and  to  appoint  a  new  Trustee  or  Trustees  in  the  place  of 
the  Trustee  or  Trustees  so  removed,  or  in  the  place  of  any  Trustee 
or  Trustees  who  shall  die,  or  desire  to  be  discharged,  or  reside  abroad, 
or  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Association,  or  refuse  or  become 
incapable  or  unfit  to  act,  and  upon  every  such  appointment  the 
property  of  the  Association  which  shall  have  been  vested  in  thd 
Trustaes  shall  be  eflfectually  vested  in  such  new .  Trustee  or  new 
Trustees,  either  jointly  with  the  surviving  or  continuing  Trustee  or 
Trustees,  or  solely,  as  occasion  may  require,  and  upon  every  such 
appointment  the  number  of  Tnistees  may  be  increased  or  diminished, 
provided  that  the  number  of  Trustees  shall  never  be  less  than  three. 
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And  whereas  by  an  Indenture  dated  the  twentieth  day  of  Septem- 
ber,  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two,  and  made  between 
the  said  East  India  Association  of  the  first  part,  William  Charles  Palmer, 
therein  described,  of  the  second  part,  and  the  said  Patrick  Pirie 
Gordon,  Alexander  Rogers,  and  WiUiam  Martin  Wood,  of  the  third 
part,  the  said  East  India  Association  appointed  the  said  Patrick  Pirie 
Gordon,  Alexander  Rogers,  and  William  Martin  Wood  to  be  Trustees 
in  the  place  of  the  said  William  Charles  Palmer.  And  whereas  the 
said  Alexander  Rogers  is  desirous  of  being  discharged  from,  the 
trusts  of  the  said  Indenture,  and  whereas  the  trust  funds  of  the 
said  East  India  Association  now  consist  of  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
nine  hundred  Rupees  Indian  Government  Stock  of  the  Four  per  cent. 
Loan  of  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five,  registered  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  enfaced  Indian  Government  Promissory  Notes 
for  the  sums  of  one  thousand  Rupees  of  the  Four  per  cent.  Loan  of 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty -two  and  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-three,  and  five  hundred  Rupees  of  the  Four  per 
cent.  Reduced  Loan  of  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine, 
all  of  which  have  already  been  transferred  into  and  are  now  standing 
in  the  names  of  the  said  Patrick  Pirie  Gordon,  William  Martin  Wood, 
Rajah  Rampal  Singh,  and  Robert  Henry  Elliot.  Now  this  Indenture 
witnesseth  that  in  exercise  of  the  powers  for  this  purpose  by  the  said 
rules  or  articles  given,  they,  the  said  East  India  Association,  do 
hereby  appoint  the  said  Rajah  Rampal  Singh  and  Robert  Henry 
Elliot,  Esquire,  to  be  Trustees  in  the  place  of  the  said  Alexander 
Rogers,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  the  said  Patrick  Pirie  Gordon, 
William  Martin  Wood,  Rajah  Rampal  Singh,  and  Robert  Henry  Elliot, 
shall  hold  the  said  several  sums  of  ten  thousand  nine  hundred 
Rupees,  one  thousand  Rupees,  and  five  hundred  Rupees  now  stand- 
ing in  their  names  as  aforesaid,  and  the  income  thereof,  and  of 
any  further  sum  or  sums  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  added 
thereto,  and  the  income  thereof,  upon  the  trusts  and  subject  to  the 
powers  applicable  thereto  by  virtue  of  and  in  pursuance  to  the  before 
recited  rules  of  the  said  East  India  Association.  In  witness  whereof 
the  said  East  India  Association,  by  their  Secretary  and  the  saifi  other 
parties  to  these  present,  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  the 
day  and  year  first  above  written. 
Signed,  sealed,  and  deli-  \ 
vered     by    the     above-  i 

named    Patrick    Pirie  I  W.  Hamilton  Burn,  O 

Gordon,  William  Mar-  \      Secretary  to  the  East  India  Association. 
TIN  Wood,  and  the  Rajah  1 

Rampal   Singh,   in    the  I  /^  i 
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John  Shaw,  Solicitor,  48,  Bedford  Row.        A.  Rogers.  O 

RoPEB  LethbriooD,  Barridteivat-Law, 

4,  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn.  P.  Pirie  Gordon.        O 

Signed,  sealed,  and  deliyered  on  beHalf  of 

the  above-named  East  India  Assooiation, 

by  Walter  Hamilton  Bttrn,  the  8ecre« 

tary  thereto,  in  the  presence  of  John 

Shaw  and  Roper  Lbthbridob.  Wm,  Martin  Wood.    O 

Signed,   sealed,   and    delivered     by    the 

above-named  Alexander  Rogers,  in  the 

presence  of  Stewart  A.  Rogers,  Olerk, 

119,  Cannon  Street,  B.C.  Rampal  Singh.  Q 

Signed,    sealed,    and    delivered^  by  the 

above-nanted  Robert  Henry  Elliot,  in 

the  presence  of  J6hn  Shaw.  Robert  H.  Elliot.    O 
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"TAXATION    OF   CULTIVATORS'    IMPROVEMENTS." 

A  MEETING  of  the  members  and  friends  of  the  East  India  Associa- 
tion T^as  held  on  Monday,  Jnne  29tli,  1885^  in  the  Cotincil  Boom, 
Exeter  Hall,  the  subject  for  consideration  being  a  paper  written  by 
Javerilal  Umiashankar  Yajnik,  on  "  Taxation  of  Cultivators'  Improve- 
ments," which  was  kindly  read  by  Mr.  W.  Martin  Wood. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  James  Ferguson,  Bart.,  k.c.m.g.,  k.g.s.i.,  late 
Governor  of  Bombay,  had  been  announced  to  preside,  but  in  hii 
absence  the  Eight  Hon.  A.  S.  Ayrton  officiated  at  short  notice. 
Amongst  those  present  were  the  following :— General  Lord  Mark 
Kerr,  fe.c.B.;  Lieut.- General  H.  St.  Clair  Wilkins,  e.b.  ;  Major-General 
G.  Bum;  Major-General  B.  M.  Macdonald ;  Major  B.B.  B.  Drake- 
Brockman,  e.e.  ;  Mr.  Baymond  West  (late  Judge  of  the  Bombay 
High  Court,  now  Procureur- General  to  the  Government  of  Egypt)  ; 
Bev.  James  Long;  Mr.  C.  W.  Arathoon;  Dr.  G.  B.  Clark;  Mr. 
Maneckjee  Byramjee  Dadabhoy;  Mr.  G.  Digby  (late  of  Bombay); 
Mr.  Thomas  Finlayson  (Madras) ;  Mr.  John  Harris  ;  Mr.  E.  A.  Khund 
Kar ;  Mr.  E.  G.  Marr ;  Dr.  Bobert  Pringle  ;  Mr.  Donald  N.  Beid ;  Mr. 
Alexander  Bogers  (late  Member  of  the  Bombay  Legislative  Council)  ; 
Sardar  Krishna  Singh  Kapur ;  Mr.  John  Shaw  (Madras)  ;  Mr.  G.  C. 
Whitworth  (Bo.C.S.)  ;  Mr.  W.  Hamilton  Bum  (Secretary). 

In  opening  the  proceedings^,  the  CHAIBMAN  called  upon 
Mr.  W.  Martin  Wood  to  read  Mr.  Javerilal's  paper. 

Mr.  W.  MABTIN  WOOD  offered  the  following  plreliminary 
explanations : — 

It  is  desirable  that  some  little  account  should  be  given  of  the  writer 
of  the  paper  before  us,  and  of  hi^  qualiiidations  to  deal  -tnth  the  subject. 
Mr.  Javerilal,  now  a  prominent  Hindu  citizen  of  Bombay,  is  a  native 
of  Nerfad  in  the  Kaira  district  of  Gujerat,  and  is  intiiHtltely  acquainted 
with  the  rural  statics  of  that  provinde.  For  many  years  past  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  write  «n  these  and  similar  topics.  One  notable 
instance  of  his  capacity  in  this  directi6n  may  be  ilientioned,  an  elaborate 
treatise  on  the  history  and  scope  of  Local  Self- Government  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  copies  of  which  m4y  be  perused  at  the  office  of 
the  Association.    As  to  the  writer'slogical  and  literary  ability  to  deal 
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witli  subjects  of  tHis  kind,  tliat  will  become  apparent  to  tbose  who 
may  read  the  paper  now  put  before  you. 

The  question  in  hand  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  somewhat  technical; 
but  the  principle  on  which  the  argument  proceeds  is  clear  enough,  and, 
fortunately,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  regarding  it  amongst  the 
several  parties  concerned.  Neither  the  Bombay  Government  nor  its 
revenue  officers  make  any  claim  to  tax  the  results  of  the  cultivator's 
outlay.  The  Act  of  1865,  which  first  consolidated  and  formulated  the 
Bombay  Land  Revenue  system,  expressly  disclaims  any  intention  of 
including  in  the  estimates  on  which  assessments  of  agricultural  land 
are  based  any  of  the  returns  from,  or  increased  value  of  the  land  that 
may  arise  from  the  ryot's  capital  outlay.  Further,  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment, both  under  Sir  Philip  "Wodehouse  and  his  successor.  Sir  James 
Fergusson,  have  framed  special  legislation  and  passed  Acts  to  prevent 
encroachment  on  the  outlay  sunk  in  the  soil,  which  is  in  a  peculiarly 
direct  sense  the  private  property  of  the  ryot.  And  yet,  as  you  will 
find,  it  is  Mr.  Javernal's  contention  that,  in  spite  of  all  these  disavowals 
and  precautions,  the  ryot's  outlay  is  taxed,  and  the  results  of  his  thrift 
and  self-denial  are  assessed  to  the  land  revenue ;  therefore,  the  question 
brought  before  us  by  the  paper  becomes  one  partly  of  definition,  but 
mainly  one  of  fact,  and  I  will  not  further  anticipate  the  writer's 
argument. 

But  there  is  one  far  larger  question  raised  towards  the  conclusion 
of  this  paper,  and  in  the  appendices,  which  must  be  glanced  at  in 
advance.  Mr.  Javerilal  speaks  of  **  the  only  real  palladium  of  the 
**  agricultural  industry— a  permanent  settlement "  ;  but,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  context,  he  does  not  insist  on  this  in  any  such  a  hard  and  fast 
sense  as  of  that  excrescence  on  the  Indian  system,  the  so-called 
Perpetual  Settlement  of  Bengal.  And,  for  my  own  part,  I  could  not  be 
supposed  for  a  moment  to  approve  of  a  land  policy  for  India  which  com- 
bines the  two  opposite  extremes  of  evil — (1)  Of  renouncing  the  essen- 
tial prerogative  of  the  State,  as  representing  the  whole  community,  to 
share  in  the  surplus  resulting  from  the  increased  value  of  land  to 
which  all  have  contributed;  and  (2),  on  the  other  hand,  that  of 
abandoning  the  cultivators  to  the  undefined  exactions  of  non-productive, 
Irresponsible  lords  of  the  soil.  The  chief  interest  of  the  paper  in  con- 
nection with  this  far-reaching  subject  is  that  Mr.  Javerilal  has  drawn 
from  unmerited  neglect  the  invaluable  memorandum  by  Mr.  Stuart, 
a  Bengal  Civilian  of  1820,  which  is  here  printed  as  an  appendix.  The 
careful  perusal  of  this  document  must  serve  to  remind .  many  how 
often,  in  Indian  affars,  the  old  becomes  the  new,  and  the  new  is  found 
to  be  the  old.     Here  is  a  plain  Bengal  Civilian,  whose  name  had 
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almost  been  forgotten,  writing  whilst  the  discussion  on  the  Comwallis 
Settlement  and  its  more  immediate  modifications  were  still  fresh,  who 
proposed  what  Mr.  Javerilal  justly  described  as  "a  self-acting 
"automatic  scheme,*'  which,  if  it  had  been  adopted  and  faithfully 
carried  out,  would  have  averted  the  interminable  struggles  and  evils 
that  have  made  of  the  perverted  Bengal  land  system  the  most  formid- 
able of  all  the  internal  difficulties  in  Indian  polity.  It  may  not  even 
now  be  too  late  to  try  back  to  this  eminently  wise,  equitable,  and 
comprehensive  land  policy  suggested  sixty-five  years  ago. 

Mr.  W.  MARTIN  WOOD  then  proceeded  to  read  the  following 
paper  by  Mr.  Javerilal  : — 

In  the  month  of  January,  1884,  I  published,  in  the  shape  of  a 
pamphlet,  some  "  Observations  on  the  Land  Improvement  Loans  Act 
"  of  1883."  I  propose  in  this  paper  to  continue  the  discussion  with 
special  reference  to  the  taxation  of  agricultural  improvements.  The 
law  relating  to  this  very  important  subject  is  now  contained  in  sections 
106  and  107  of  Bombay  Act  V.  of  1879,  generally  known  as  the 
Bombay  Revenue  Code ;  and  in  the  Bombay  Government  Resolution 
of  26th  March,  1884,  the  Government  of  Sir  James  Fergusson  were 
pleased  to  proclaim,  for  public  information,  the  general  principles  by 
which  they  interpreted  and  intended  to  apply  for  the  future  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  In  paragraph  34  of  this  Resolution  the  Govern- 
ment announced  their  intention  to  take  into  consideration  the  repeal, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  of  section  107  of  Bombay  Act  V.  of  1879.  In 
accordance  with  this  Resolution  a  Bill,  No.  IV.  of  1885,  has  been 
introduced  into  the  local  Legislative  Council  declaring  categorically 
the  conditions  applicable  to  revisions  of  assessment.  In  the  accom- 
panying statement  of  objects  and  reasons  it  is  said  that  at  the  time  of 
the  earliest  revision  of  a  survey  settlement  in  this  Presidency,  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  the  Bombay  Government  laid  down  the  principle 
that  the  assessment  of  land  should  not  be  enhanced  on  account  of 
increased  value  due  to  improvements  effected  by  the  holder  during  the 
currency  of  any  past  term  of  settlement.  This  principle,  it  is  said, 
received  legislative  sanction  in  Bombay  Act  I.  of  1865,  and  subse- 
quently in  section  107  of  the  Revenue  Code,  Bombay  Act  V.  of  1879  ; 
but  in  the  latter  Act  an  additional  section  was  added,  "which, 
"  although  it  has  never  been  so  applied,  as  to  modify  the  principle 
'•  that  the  tenant  should  be  secured  in*  the  enjoyment  of  his  improve- 
"  ments«  does  reserve  to  Government  the  power  to  consider,  in  fixing 
"  a  revised  assessment,  the  increased  value  derived  from  certain  classes 
"  of  improvements." 
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The  statement  adds  that  as  the  Govemmeiit  has  not,  nor  ever  had, 
anj  intention  of  using  this  section  to  tax  improvements,  and  as  it  is 
undesirable  that  any  ground  should  he  allowed  to  exist  for  misappre- 
^hensiohd  which  may  discourage  the  application  of  private  enterprise 
and  capital  to  agriculture,  it  is  proposed  to  repeal  section  107,  and  to 
re-enact  the  last  part  of  section  106  in  a  new  shape  as  set  forth  in  the 
Bill. 

While  highly  appreciating  this  formal  declaration  of  policy,  and 
while  cordially  approving  the  motives  which  have  induced  the 
Gk)vemment  to  undertake  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  section  107,  it  is 
necessary  to  state  very  distinctly :  (1)  that  public  confidence  in  this 
Presidency  has  been  greatly  shaken  by  the  notorious  taxation  of 
improvements  in  past  settlements;  (2)  that  the  principles  now 
announced  in  the  new  Bill  djo  not  even  now  provide  any  sufficient 
security  that  the  land  revenue  will  not  at  the  time  of  revision  be 
capriciously  or  excessively  enhanced. 

As  regards  the  notorious  taxation  of  improvements  in  past  settle- 
ments, the  first  point  to  note  is  that  the  law  is  absolutely  silent  about 
improvements  efEected  before  the  period  of  the  original  settlements. 
The  sections  above  quoted  refer,  it  will  be  seen,  entirely  to  revision 
settlements,  and  to  them  only.  Let  us  see  how,  under  these  circum- 
stances, improvements  have  in  fact  been  treated  under  tlie  original 
settlements.  It  is  notorious  that  in  Grujarat,  the  most  important 
province  of  the  whole  Presidency,  old  wells  have  been  systematically 
assessed  in  defiance  of  popular  protest,  and  even  of  strong  opposition 
by  some  of  the  ablest  officers  of  Government.  The  story  of  the 
"  Bagayut  Kussur  "  or  extra  cess  on  wells  in  Gujarat  will  be  found 
at  length  in  Bombay  Government  Selecjbions,  New  Series,  No.  114, 
Correspondence  relating  to  the  introduction  of  the  Revenue  Survey 
Assessnient  in  the  Kaira  Collectorate  of  the  Province  of  Gujarat, 
published  in  1869.  This  subject  was  thoroughly  sifted  in  all  its 
bearings  by  the  writer  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Notes  on  Kaira,  ** 
published  31st  December  1870  ;  and  a  perusal  will  at  once  satisfy  any 
person  who  is  interested  in  the  subject,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
policy  of  Government  for  the  future,  their  practice  in  the  past  has 
been,  and  during  the  currency  of  the  present  settlement  still  is,  to  tax 
improvements  in  a  very  serious  manner.  It  has  been  already  shown 
that  as  regards  original  settlements,  either  in  Gujarat  or  elsewhere, 
there  was  no  legal  objection  -whatever  to  tax  improvements.  Such, 
taxation  could  apparently  be  amply  justified  by  native  precedents,  and 
there  are  high  authorities  who  deliberately  defend  the  principle  of 
taxing  improvements  as  being  not  only  in  accordance  with  old  caatoza 
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in  India,  but  as  *'  being  sonnd  in  itself  and  in  accordance  with  well- 
^*  recognized  principles  of  political  economy."  In  tbe  debate  wbich 
took  place  at  Simla  on  the  Land  Improvement  Loans  Bill  on  lOtii 
October  1883,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hope  gave  expression  to  these  views  in 
the  very  clearest  manner ;  and  he  pnUicly  eulogized  the  obnoxious 
section  which  the  Bombay  Grovemment  are  now  apparently  anxioos 
to  repeal,  as  expressing  with  clearness  and  precision  the  sonnd  view 
of  the  manner  in  which  improvements  ought  to  be  treated  by  the 
Oovemment. 

Although  for  some .  reason  or  another  the  Honourable  Mr.  Hope 
appears  to  have  been  suddenly  thrown  overboard  by  the  Bombay 
Government,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  that  he  stated 
correctly  the  views  which  had  heretofore  been  in  favour,  and  which 
had  in  fact  governed  the  policy  of  the  Bombay  Government.  Precisely 
.-similar  views  have  notoriously  been  acted  upon  in  other  parts  of 
India ;  and  are  held  in  fact  by  all  officials  who  support  what  is  known 
as  the  '^  Indian  theory"  of  tenants'  improvements.  In  the  previous 
pamphlet  before  quoted  have  been  expressed  very  strongly  the  views 
which  are  commonly  held  in  native  society  regarding  this  so-called 
"  Indian  theory  "  so  clearly  described  by  Sir  Steuart  Bayley.  It  has 
been  contended  that  this  theory,  even  as  a  theory,  is  monstrous,  and 
that  in  its  practical  application  it  is  simply  ruinous. 

•Hie  revision  settlements  in  Bombay  commenced  in  1867,  and  were 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  Bombay  Act  I.  of  1865.  In  these 
Tevision  settlements,  notwithstanding  th6  provisions  of  section  30  of 
"that  Act,  improvements,  we  assert,  have  been  systematically  assessed, 
•and  the  slightest  examination  of  the  published  literature  on  the 
subject  will  satisfy  anyone  that  the  protection  of  private  improvements 
irom  taxation  is  entirely  illusory,  and  that  the  Settlement  Officer  is 
able  with  the  utmost  ease  to  drive  a  coach  and  four  through  the 
nominal  restrictions  which  the  legislature  has  been  pleased  to  enact  for 
mere  decency^s  sake.  He  can  do  so  now  with  all  the  more  ease  since 
the  Bombay  Revenue  Jurisdiction  Act  X.  of  1876,  section  4,  has  now 
deprived  all  cultivators  of  their  most  cherished  right  of  appeal  from 
the  Settlement  Officer  to  the  Courts  of  Justice. 

In  this  connection  attention  may  usefolly  be  directed  to  the  very 
significant  correspondence  which  the  Government  have  been  good 
enough  to  quote  in  paragraphs  16  to  19  of  their  public  Besolution  No.  X. 
of  25  July,  1884,  relating  to  the  revision  settlement  of  the  Jhalod 
Mahal  in  the  Panch  Mahals.  In  these  paragraphs  the  Government 
relate  the  circumstances  under  which  the  revision  settlement  of 
Indapur  was  first  introduced ;  and  the  views  of  the  Survey  Commis- 
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sioner,  Colonel  Francis,  and  of  Sir  George  Wingate  are  quoted  at 
length.  It  will  not  fail  to  be  observed  tbat  while  Colonel  Francis 
wished  to  apply  the  provisions  of  section  30  in  a  spirit  of  reasonable 
liberality  to  the  cultivators,  Sir  George  Wingate,*  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Bombay  Revenue  Survey  system,  employed  all  his  ingenuity  to 
whittle  away  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  to  destroy,  as  far  as 
he  possibly  could,  the  whole  value  of  the  concession  intended  by  the 
legislature  to  be  given  to  those  cultivators  who  invested  private 
capital  in  improvement  of  the  land. 

Sir  George  Wingate's  remarks  are  as  follows  : — 

"  The  question  of   excepting  improvements   made  with  the 
cultivator's  capital  considered  in  the  135th  and  the  following 
paragraphs  is  an  important  one,  but  demands  very  caref  q1 
consideration  in  its  practical  application.     The  Survey  Act 
limits  the  discretion  of  the  revising  officer  more  than  is 
perhaps  desirable,  by  the  enactment  in  the  concluding  part  of 
section  30.     Col.  Francis  considers  that  this  provision  clearly 
exempts  land  brought  under  irrigation  by  the  construction  of 
a  new  well  or  the  repair  of  an  old  one,  from  the  imposition 
of  additional  assessment  on  that  account.     I  am  not  satisfied 
of  the  correctness  of  this  view.** 
Sir  George  Wingate  proceeded  to  give  his  reasons  for  dissenting,  in 
the  well-known  passage  in  which  he  compared  the  opening  of  a  well 
to  the  opening  of  a  new  mine.     He  declined  to  agree  with  Colonel 
Francis  in  considering  that  the  conversion  of  dry  crop  into  garden 
land  at  the  ryot's  expense  by  the  construction  of  a  new  well  or  the 
repair  of  an  old  one  to  be  in  all  cases  excluded  from  increase  of  assess- 
ment by  section  30.    He  further  considered  Colonel  Francis's  proposal 
to  treat  new  rice-land  made  out  of  dry  crop  land  at  the  ryot's  expense 
as  covered  by  section  30.    He  admitted  that  this  proposal  was  not  so 
much  open  to  question,  though  a  good  deal  might,  he  thought,  be  said 
on  the  subject  of  the  situation  of  the  land  and  the  additional  value  of 
the  produce,  resulting  from  its  conversion  into  rice-land. 

In  connection  with  the  Indapur  Settlement  Sir  George  Wingate 
asserted  the  right  of  the  State  to  share  in  any  profits  which  might 
accrue  from  digging  a  well  after  allowing  for  recoupment  of  capital 
spent  in  it  and  for  maintenance.    The  views  expressed  by  Sir  George 


*  At  the  time  of  publishing  the  ''Observations  on  the  Land  Improyement 
Loans  Act,  1883,"  I  was  not  aware  of  this  important  correspondence,  which  shows 
that  the  views  of  Sir  George  Wingate  on  the  subject  of  improvements  were  not 
nearly  as  liberal  as  I  had  erroneously  supposed  them  to  be.— J.  U.  Y. 
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Wingate  in  this  correspondence  appear  to  be  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  "  Indian  theory "  of  tenants'  improTements  so  clearly  explained 
by  Sir  Stenart  Bayley  in  the  following  passage  of  his  speech  on  the 
Land  Improvement  Loans  Bill  before  adverted  to : — 

'*  The  natural  outcome  of  the  Indian  point  of  view  is,  that  when 
the  Government,  as  the  sleeping  shareholder  in  the  land,  has 
,  provided  that  the  improver  should  receiye  full  interest  for 
his  money  spent  in  improvement,  and  that  he  has  been  re- 
couped for  his  original  outlay,  thereupon  the  Government 
should  retain  its  right  to  a  share  in  the  improved  produce  of 
the  soil." 
Sir  George  Wingate's  views,  though  doubtless  plausible  enough, 
appear  to  a  plain  reader  to  have  been  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
spirit,  if  not  to  the  letter,  of  section  30  of  Act  I.  of  1865.  He  admitted 
in  the  plainest  terms  that  the  concluding  portion  of  section  30  limited 
the  discretion  of  the  revising  officer  more  than  is  perhaps  desirable;  and 
he  then  proceeded  to  show  how  these  limitations  might  in  practice  be 
avoided.  No  doubt  Sir  George  Wingate  considered  that  he  was  doing 
the  Government  good  service  in  suggesting  a  mode  of  interpreting 
section  30  that  would  practically  leave  Government  full  discretion  about 
taxing  all  improvements  ;  but  there  is  much  room  for  doubt  whether 
he  ever  seriously  considered  the  effect  which  his  too  ingenious  inter- 
pretation would  certainly  have  on  the  minds  of  the  cultivators,  and  it 
is  very  significant  that  the  Government  even  found  themselves  unable 
to  coincide  fully  in  all  his  conclusions  for  the  reasons  which  are  stated 
in  G.  B.  No.  1211  of  27th  March,  1868.  The  whole  correspondence 
relating  to  the  Indapur  Settlement, .  as  set  forth  in  the  Government 
Resolution  of  15th  July,  1884,  appears  to  have  a  most  important 
bearing  on  the  general  question  now  under  consideration.  This  settle- 
ment was,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  first  of  the  revision  settlements 
which  took  place  in  the  Deccan ;  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  from  the 
history  of  this  settlqjpient  that  the  Settlement  Officers  themselves  were 
by  no  means  agreed  regarding  the  precise  scope  and  proper  application 
of  section  30  of  Act  I.  of  1865.  It  has  been  shown  that  Col.  Francis, 
the  Survey  Commissioner,  took  one  view  of  this  section,  and  Sir  George 
Wingate  another ;  while  the  Government,  in  their  final  Resolution, 
differed  from  both.  Now  it  needs  very  little  examination  to  perceive 
that  for  this  difference  of  opinion  there  is  ample  excuse.  The  words 
of  the  Act  are  in  fact  extremely  vague  and  are  obviously  capable  of 
interpretation  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  words  referred  to  are  as 
follows : — 

18 
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"  Sucln  revised  assessment  sliall  be  fixed,  not  with  referetice  to 
improvements  made  by  the  omiers  or  occupants  from  private 
capital  and  resources  during  the  currencr^  of  any  settlement 
under  this  Act ;  but  vnth  reference  to  general  coTmderations  of 
the  value  of  land,  whether  as  to  soil  or  situation,  prices  of 
produce,  or  facilities  of  communication." 
Special  attention  is  invited  to  the  words  marked  in  italics,  and  to 
the  very  ingenious  gloss  on  this  section  which  is  now  ofi&cially  laid 
down  in  paragraphs  19  to  21  of  the  Government  Resolution  of  26th 
March,  1884.  It  will,  1  fancy,  puzzle  any  experienced  lawyer  to  state 
how  far  the  language  of  this  section  is  really  operative  to  restrict  the 
Government  from  taxihg  improvements.  It  seems  to  be  perfectly  clear 
that  if  revised  aissessments  miay  be  made  '^  with  reference  to  general 
"  considerations  of  the  value  of  land,"  everything  is  really  left  to  the 
absolutie  discretion  of  the  Settlement  Officer.  If  he  finds  (a)  that 
land  has  been  brought  under  irrigation  by  the  construction  of  a  new 
well  or  the  repair  of  an  old  one  ;  (h)  that  dry  crop  has  been  by  the 
same  causes  cotiverted  into  garden  land ;  (c)  that  new  rice-land  has 
been  made  out  of  dry  crop  land  at  the  ryot's  expense  ; — he  may  in  all 
three  cas6s  either  consider  with  Colonel  Francis  that  they  are  all 
fairly  covered  by  the  terms  of  section  30  {now  section  106,  Eevenue 
Code),  and  should  be  exempt  from  taxation ;  or  he  may  consider  with 
Sir  Geoi^  Wingate  that  the  terms  of  section  30  must  not  be  construed 
too  strictly  in  favour  of  the  cultivator,  and  that  land  improved  at  the 
private  cost  of  the  cultivator  should  be  subject  to  a  revised  assess- 
ment as  soon  as  the  cultivator  has  been  recouped  for  the  capital  spent. 
It  is  submitted  with  confidence,  all  glosses  and  declarations  of  policy 
notwithstanding,  that  this  fundamental  uncertainty  will  remain,  and 
will  be  quite  sufficient  of  itself  to  deter  agriculturists  from  making 
any  more  improvements  than  they  can  possibly  help.  The  language 
of  the  new  Bill,  it  will  be  observed,  carefully  reproduces  this  fatal 
and  fwndcvmental  'amhiguity ;  and  just  as  in  times  past  the  language 
of  section  30  of  Act  I.  of  1865,  now  section  106  of  the  Revenue  Code, 
has  proved  in  practice  entirely  inoperative  to  prevent  the  taxation  of 
improvements,  so  in  the  future  will  the  language  of  the  proposed  new 
Act  be  found  similarly  useless.  The  plain  truth  appears  to  be  that  it 
is  utterly  impossible  for  the  Settlement  Officer  in  practice  to  draw  any 
real  and  efiective  distinction  between  improvements  e£Pected  over  a 
large  area  by  private  capital,  and  those  which  are  due  to  extraneous 
causes.  During  the  space  of  thirty  years,  and  more  especially  dnring 
the  currency  of  the  existing  settlements,  in  which  prices  have  been 
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profonndly  a£Rected,  not  only  by  the  introdnction  of  a  now  railway 
system,  and  the  construction  of  local  fnnd  roads,  but  also  by  political 
oanses  of  great  intrinsic  importance,  vast  economical  changes  must 
necessarily  have  occurred.  Under  the  increasing  pressure  of  popula- 
tion the  area  of  cultivation  must  in  a  period  of  thirty  years  normally 
increase  very  largely ;  and  the  conversion  of  dry  crop  into  garden  and 
rice-land  must  necessarily  take  place  on  a  more  or  less  extensive  scale. 
The  Settlement  Officer  is  at  once  confronted  with  the  fact  that,  owing 
to  one  cause  or  another,  a  vast  increase  of  value  does  in  fact  invariably 
take  place  during  the  currency  of  a  thirty  years'  settlement  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  cultivated  area.  He  is  apt,  moreover,  to  find  that, 
owing  to  one  cause  or  another,  a  partial,  or  even  a  complete  re-sarvey 
and  re-valoation  is,  for  departmental  reasons,  inevitable.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  Revenue  Survey  the  work  was  too  imperfect,  we  are  told, 
to  be  accepted  as  a  standard.  The  classification  of  soils  adjudged  to 
be  cultivable  was  faulty.  The  value  of  the  richer  soils  was  under- 
estimated;  and  the  extremes  of  the  scale  were  not  adjusted  to  the 
differences  in  productive  capacity,  &c.,  &c.  For  these  and  similar 
reasons  it  is  never  in  practice  found  very  difficult  to  justify  that  most 
unpopular  of  all  revenue  operations  which  is  known  as  a  re-classification 
of  soil.  It  goes  without  saying  that  these  so-called  re-classifications 
ara  a  mere  euphemism  for  taxing  improvements  sans  phrase.  How- 
ever notorious  it  may  be,  and  however  strongly  it  may  be  urged  that 
the  increased  value  of  land  is  chiefly  or  even  solely  due  to  the  expen- 
diture of  private  capital  and  resources,  the  Settlement  Officer,  m  a 
rule,  finds  little  difficulty  in  justifying  his  proposed  enhancements, 
either  under  the  extremely  elastic  provisions  of  the  section  quoted,  or 
under  cover  of  the  supposed  exigencies  of  departmental  symmetry. 
The  excessive  enhancements  of  the  assessment  so  much  complained  of 
in  many  parts  of  the  Deccan  were  effected  chiefly  under  the  supposed 
necessdty  of  re-classifymg  rice-land,  nine-tenths  of  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  converted  from  dry  crop  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  occupant ; 
and  it  is  feared  that  at  the  forthcoming  revision  operations  in  the 
several  districts  of  Gujarat  similar  enhancements  will  result  from  the 
exercise  by  Settlement  Officers  of  their  power  of  revaluation  of  rice- 
lauds  which  have  been  made  out  of  dry-crop  lands  at  the  ryot's 
expense. 

Again,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  various  sources  from 
which  capital  is  ordinarily  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  investment  in 
i^ricultural  improvements.  Improvements  may  be  made  either  from 
(a)  Imperial  State  Funds ;  or  (6)  Provincial  Funds ;  or  (c)  Local 
Funds ;  or  (d)  Tukavi  advances,  or  advances  made  under  the  Land 
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Improvement  Loans  Act ;  or  (e)  private  capital;  or  (/)  from  two  or 
more  of  these  sources  in  combination.  Take  now  for  illustration  the 
case  of  a  material  increase  in  the  value  of  land  arising  from  the  con- 
struction of  Local  Fund  roads  or  other  works.  Are  such  improvements 
taxable  or  not  under  the  terms  of  section  30  of  Act  I.  of  1865  (section 
106,  Revenue  Code),  and  of  the  New  Bill  ?  If  such  increased  value 
is  made  a  ground  for  taxation,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  cultivators  are 
in  effect  being  taxed  twice  over.  They  are,  first  of  all,  taxed  to  pay 
the  one  anna  which  is  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  communications, 
and  the  communications  when  made  are  used  by  the  Settlement 
Officer  as  a  ground  for  increasing  assessments.  Is  taxation  of  this 
sort,  we  ask,  defensible  upon  any  rational  theory  ? 

Take,  again,  the  case  of  Tukavi  advances.  It  is  notorious  that 
improvements  effected  with  such  advances  have  in  practice  been 
hitherto  held  all  over  India  to  justify  the  Settlement  Officer  in  imposing 
additional  taxation.  This  special  case  was  fully  discussed  and  con- 
sidered in  the  debate  on  the  Land  Improvement  Loans  Bill ;  and  it 
was  clearly  recognized  by  the  Government  of  India  that  the  great 
reason  why  such  advances  had  not  been  more  extensively  used  was 
the  very  general  and  well-grounded  fear  that  all  improvement  made 
thereby  would,  as  heretofore,  form  the  excuse  for  increased  assessments 
at  the  expiration  of  the  present  periods  of  settlement.  Take,  again, 
the  very  numerous  and  important  class  of  cases  in  which  improvements 
are  effected  by  private  and  State  capital  in  combination,  or  by  private 
capital  assisted  by  State  agency  or  superintendence.  How, is  it 
possible  in  practice  to  determine  how  far  such  improvements  are 
properly  taxable  and  how  &r  they  should  be  protected  ?  Of  course, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  discrimination  is  ever  even  attempted. 
The  Settlement  Officer  could  not  afford  to  waste  his  time  in  what  he 
would  probably  consider  mere  splitting  of  hairs.  Ho  therefore  taxes 
the  whole  improvements  so  made  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  practically 
gives  no  consideration  at  all  to  the  large  amount  of  private  capital 
which  may  have  been  sunk.  There  is  no  intention  by  these  remarks 
to  find  fault  with  the  Settlement  Department  for  not  doing  what  they 
apparently  should  try  to  do.  The  sole  object  of  here  adverting  to  the 
subject  is  to  show  that  the  whole  problem  of  protecting  improvements 
is,  in  poetical  working,  an  extremely  difficult  and  complicated  one.  Our 
contention  is  that  up  to  the  present  time  this  difficulty  has  never  been 
adequately  realized.  The  Settlement  Department  and  the  Government 
have  fairly  refused  to  face  it;  and  the  consequence  has  been  that 
improvements  effected  from  private  capital  have  been  notoriously 
assonad  in  all  parts  of  the  Presidency.     Should  any  official  apologist 
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be  hardy  enough  to  dispute  the  truth  of  what  is  asserted,  thousands 
of  witnesses  can  be  produced  who  will  unanimously  support  what  is 
here  stated.  The  cultivator  who  finds  his  assessment  doubled  at  the 
revision  of  the  settlement,  and  who  knows  only  too  well  the  amount  of 
private  capital  he  has  sunk,  the  debt  he  has  incurred,  and  the  labour 
he  has  spent  during  the  currency  of  the  old  settlement, — he,  we  say, 
is  little  likely  to  be  mistaken  in  his  appreciation  of  the  additional 
burden  cast  upon  him.  He  will  steadily  persist,  all  arguments  and 
disclaimers  notwithstanding,  "  You  have  taxed  my  improvements,  and 
"  robbed  me  of  the  fruits  of  my  industry.  Never  more  will  I  believe 
"  in  you." 

When  it  is  seen,  then,  how  utterly  inoperative  under  the  Bombay 
system  all  attempts  have  hitherto  been  to  protect  improvements  from 
taxation,  and  how  useless  in  practice  section  30  of  Act  I.  of  1865  and 
section  106,  Revenue  Code,  have  proved,  what  reasonable  ground  for 
confidence  is  there  that  improvements  will  in  future  fare  any  better 
under  the  proposed  new  Act  ?  The  plain  truth  is  that  were  private 
improvements  really  protected,  the  Settlement  Department  would  find 
it  far  less  easy  in  practice  to  effect  any  excessive  enhancements  at  all. 
It  must  be  candidly  admitted  that  the  general  limitations  of  enhance- 
ment now  announced  in  paragraph  37  of  the  Government  Resolution 
of  26th  March,  1884,  are,  as  far  as  they  go,  a  distinct  boon.  The 
limitations  referred  to  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  increase  of  revenue  in  the  case  of  a  taluka,  a  g^oup  of 
villages  brought  under  the  same  maximum  dry-crop  rate,  shall  not 
exceed  33  p^r  cent. 

2.  No  increase  exceeding  ^^  per  cent,  should  be  imposed  on  a 
single  village  without  the  circumstances  of  the  case  being  specially 
reported  for  the  orders  of  Government. 

3.  No  increase  exceeding  100  per  cent,  shall  in  like  manner  be 
imposed  on  an  individual  holding. 

These  limitations,  which  were  first  laid  down  by  Government 
Resolution  No.  6376  of  29th  October,  1874,  for  certain  districts  in  the 
Deccan,  are  now  declared  applicable  to  all  revised  settlements  in« 
troduced  after  1883-84.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  obtained  any 
limitations  at  all,  however  wide  and  vague  they  may  be.  Ungrateful 
persons  might  cavil  at  the  extreme  liberality  of  the  margin  still  re- 
served to  themselves  by  Government,  and  might  possibly  object  that  a 
sudden  increase  of  ^^  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  a  village  and  100  per 
cent,  in  the  case  of  an  individual  holding  could  not  possibly  be  justified 
on  any  rational  theory  of  "  general  considerations "  applicable  to 
revised  assessments. 
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In  practice,  moreoYer,  out  of  the  three  limitations  above  specified 
the  last  only,  number  3,  is  of  any  practical  use  to  the  cultivators  under 
a  ryotwari  settlement.  A  Bombay  ryot  has  now  the  miserable  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  his  assessment  cannot  be  increased  more  than 
100  per  cent,  at  the  time  of  revision.  The  limitations  restricting  the 
increase  of  revenue  in  the  case  of  "  villages  brought  under  the  same 
"  dry  crop  rate  "  to  33  per  cent.,  and  restricting  increases  in  particular 
villages  beyond  Q^  per  cent.  "  without  the  special  orders  of  Govern- 
"ment,"  maybe  all  very  well  as  departmental  rules;  but  they  are 
absolutely  useless  to  individual  cultivators,  and  if  infringed  could 
never  be  practically  enforced  by  the  persons  affected.  Fifty  depart- 
mental reasons  would  always  be  available  to  stave  off  inconvenient 
petitioners  ;  and  there  would  be  no  possible  means  in  practice  of  com- 
pelling adherence  to  any  rule  which  might  be  found  to  interfere  in 
practice  with  what  is  popularly  known  as  a  spirited  fiscal  policy. 

But  while  reserving  our  full  right  of  criticism  we  must  be  thankful 
for  such  small  mercies  as  may  be  vouchsafed  to  us  from  time  to  time, 
and  individual  cultivators  have  now,  at  any  rate,  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  approximately  the  worst  that  can  befiall  them.  As  regards 
all  future  revisions  of  assessment  the  cultivator's  legal  position  in 
respect  of  the  protection  of  his  improvements  seems  to  be  very  much 
what  it  was  before.  So  far  as  the  law  goes,  assessments  can  still  be 
enhanced  on  general  grounds  to  any  extent  which  may  be  tho^ght 
desirable.  The  limitations  now  imposed  by  executive  orders  still 
leave  immense  and  altogether  arbitrary  powers  in  the  hands  of  the 
Settlement  Department ;  and  it  is  only  too  probable  that  the  limits 
laid  down  will  soon  become  the  recognized  rule  of  enhancement  in  all 
future  revisions.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  proposed 
rule  will  still  leave  the  cultivator's  position  hopelessly  insecure,  and 
'  without  adequate  security  agricultural  improvement  on  any  extensive 
scale  is  plainly  impossible.  Sooner  or  later  the  Government  will  have 
to  realise  the  undoubted  fact  that  these  resettlements  and  arbitrary 
•  revisions  of  assessment  are  themselves  the  great^t  of  all  obstacles  to 
.agricultural  improvement.  So  long  as  the  Government  is  pleased  to 
reserve  to  itself  the  very  large  powers  which  the  public  interests  are 
now  supposed  to  demand,  so  long,  we  say,  the  cultivators  have  no 
real  security  whatever.  It  is  perfectly  idle  to  contend  that  the  Hindu 
ryot  is  by  nature  suspicious  and  ignorant,  and  that  he  ought  to  be 
abundantly  satisfied  with  the  liberal  declarations  of  policy  which  are 
from  time  to  time  put  forward  by  the  Government  and  its  officers. 
Capital,  we  say,  is  proverbially  suspicious  in  all  parts  of  the  world ; 
and  the  Hindu  cultivator  is  probably  quite  as  shrewd  and  quite  as 
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sensible  as  the  average  cultiyator  elsewhere.  Confidence,  we  bave 
been  told  on  high  anthority,  is  a  plant  of  very  slow  growth  ;  and  we 
leave  it  to  any  candid  critic  to  say  whether  the  facts  recited  in  this 
paper  do  not  abtindantly  justify  the  Bombay  cultivator  and  money- 
lender in  exercising  extreme  caution  about  investing  capital  in  agri- 
cultural improvement.  To  all  assurances  of  the  Government  he  will 
give  a  patient  and  most  respectful  hearing :  but  he  will  steadily  point 
to  the  fact  that  improvements  of  all  kinds  have  in  the  past,  both  here 
and  in  all  parts  of  India,  been  systematically  assessed.  He  will  further 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  taxation  of  improvements  is  a  doctrine  which 
is  and  has  been  deliberately  maintained  and  justified  by  revenue 
officials  of  the  highest  position  and  standing.  He  will  urge  that, 
Acts  and  Resolutions  notwithstanding,  the  Settlement  Department  has 
always  hitherto  taxed  improvements,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  effective 
permanent  settlement  there  is .  absolutely  no  means  of  preventing  it 
from  doing  exactly  the  same  in  future.  He  will  finally  point  with 
sorrow  to  the  fact  that  the  Bombay  Revenue  Jurisdiction  Act  has 
effectually  closed  his  mouth,  and  has  deprived  him  of  the  only  real 
protection  which  the  cultivator  has  ever  yet  had,  viz. : — an  appeal  from 
the  Settlement  Officer  to  the  Courts  of  Justice.  He  will  say  to  the 
Government,  "  B>epeal  section  4  of  this  Act,  and  give  me  back  my  legal 
*'  remedy  against  unjust  taxation.  I  will  then  believe  in  your  sincerity, 
"and  in  your  wish  to  deal  fairly  by  me  !  So  long  as  you  are  pleased 
**  to  place  a  legal  gag  on^my  mouth,  and  to  deprive  me  of  my  only 
**  effectual  and  constitutional  remedy,  you  must  not  be  surprised  to 
**  find  that  I  treat  all  your  overtures  with  reserve  and  not  unnatural 
**  suspicion !" 

The  repeal  of  section  4  of  Act  X.  of  1876  (Bombay  Revenue  Juris- 
diction) is,  I  believe,  the  first  and  indispensable  prelimiaary  towards 
the  restoration  of  agricultural  confidence.  If  the  protection  of  the 
Civil  Court  be  restored  by  the  repeal  of  this  obnoxious  iand  unjust 
.  section,  and  if  the  cultivators  can  be  effectually  guaranteed,  to  their 
own  satisfaction,  agatust  sudden  and  capricious  enhancements  of 
assessment,  a  new  agricultural  era  will  assuredly  dawn  on  Western 
India.  If  these  conditions  be  pronounced  impracticable  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  content  to  wait  until  some  great  financial  or  agricultural 
disaster  shall  demonstrate,  in  a  way  that  no  one  can  mistake,  the 
mischievous  folly  of  the  revision  settlement  policy  as  hitherto  carried 
out  in  this  Presidency. 

It  must  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  there  is  any  intention 
in  this  paper  of  refiecting  upon  individual  officers.  We  fully  recognizie 
that  the  present  policy  of  Government  is  marked  by  an  earnest  desire 
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to  restore  confidence  and  to  promote  agricultnral  improvement.  Bnt 
cultivators  have  long  memories  ;  and  they  and  their  advisers  cannot 
avoid  seeing  that  there  is  a  fatal  want  of  continuity  in  the  revenue 
policy  of  Government.  They  mentally  contrast  the  policy  of  Sir 
Philip  Wodehouse  with  that  of  Sir  Richard  Temple,  and  the  latter 
with  that  of  Sir  James  Fergusson.  They  perceive  clearly  enough  that 
this  policy  has  in  fact  varied  more  or  less  with  each  successive 
Governor,  and  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  presence  or  absence  at 
head-quarters  of  competent  revenue  advisers  from  time  to  time.  The 
present  Revenue  Secretary  to  Government,  though  a  shrewd  and  able 
man,  is  altogether  deficient  in  practical  district  revenue  experience. 
The  Honourable  Mr.  Peile,  whose  praises  are  in  every  one's  mouth, 
may  be  transferred  to-morrow  to  Calcutta,  and  may  be  replaced  by  an 
officer  of  very  different  views.  Similarly,  Mr.  T.  H.  Stewart,  in 
whom  general  confidence  is  reposed,  may  at  any  time  be  promoted, 
and  the  control  of  the  Settlement  Department  may  be  again  handed 
over  to  a  military  officer  of  the  type  of  Col.  W.  C.  Anderson,  c.s.i. 
It  is  for  reasons  of  this  kind,  which  are  often  overlooked,  that  some 
stable  and  definite  land  policy  should  withont  delay  be  adopted.  We 
urge  emphatically  that  the  question  of  revising  assessments  ought  not 
to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  any  Government  department,  or  even  of 
the  Local  Government  itself.  For  the  sake  of  the  public  welfare  and 
the  vast  interests  at  stake,  the  Government  must  be  prepared  to  take  a 
long  step  further  than  official  opinion  has  yet  realized,  and  to  abdicate 
altogether  its  undoubted  prerogative  of  revising  assessments  on  the 
present  system.  It  must  in  fact  introduce,  in  some  effective  shape  or 
another,  that  grand  and  only  real  palladium  of  the  ,.agricxdtural 
industry, — b,  permanent  settlement. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  practical  difficulties  of  a  serious  character 
which  surround  this  very  important  subject,  but  the  condition  before 
mentioned  is,  it  is  believed,  indispensable  to  any  acceptable  scheme  of 
permanent  settlement  which  can  be  suggested,  viz.,  that  enhancements, 
if  necessary  to  be  made  at  all,  shall  be  invariably  made  according  to 
known  and  fixed  rules,  and  shall  not  be  dependent,  as  at  present,  upon 
the  discretion  of  any  department  or  any  official  agency  whatever. 

In  my  previous  pamphlet  entitled  "  Observations  on  the  Land 
Improvement  Loans  Act,  1883,"  special  attention  was  called  to  a  very 
ingenious  and  useful  scheme  propounded  by  Mr.  Stuart,  a  well-known 
officer  of  the  Bengal  Council,  in  1820.  (See  App.  I.)  The  great 
merit  of  Mr.  Stuart's  scheme  is  that  it  is  a  self-acting  automatic  scheme, 
leaving  nothing  to  the  discretion  of  any  Government  agency,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  providing,  after  a  fixed  interval,  a  constant  increase 
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to  the  land  revenue  by  means  of  very  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible 
annual  increases,  which  each  cultivator  can  in  practice  reckon  upon 
and  provide  for.  That  a  system  of  this  kind,  if  feasible,  is  in  every 
way  superior  to  a  30  years'  lease,  followed  by  sudden  and  ruinous 
enhancements,  seems  clear  to  any  one  who  reflects  upon  Ihe  peculiar 
risks  and  dangers  of  the  agricultural  industry  in  this  country.  In- 
superable objections  may  of  course  possibly  be  found  to  this  or  to  any 
other  scheme  for  which  official  opinion  is  not  yet  ripe  ;  but  the  merits 
of  the  scheme  are  on  the  face  of  them  so  great  and  so  conspicuous  that 
no  pains  should  be  spared  to  consider  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings, 
so  as  to  ascertain  if  no  workable  scheme  on  these  or  similar  lines  can 
be  elaborated.  I  append  to  this  paper  an  interesting  letter  recently 
addressed  to  the  London  Times  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Elliott,  whose  testimony 
strongly  supports  the  general  policy  here  advocated.  I  may  also  point 
out  that  the  views  here  stated  are  in  substantial  accord  with  the  views 
of  Sir  James  Caird,  as  expressed  in  his  well-known  Report  on  the 
Condition  of  India.  They  are  also  supported  by  the  powerful  testi- 
mony of  Sir  Louis  Malet,  as  expressed  in  his  Minutes  dated  3rd 
February  and  1 2th  April,  1875,  Famine  Commissioners'  Report, 
Appendix  I.  As  long  as  all  suggestions  for  a  permanent  settlement 
meet  with  the  usual  official  non  possumus;  so  long,  we  submit,  the 
cultivators  will  withhold  both  their  confidence  and  their  capital.  This 
may  seem  to  the  Government  a  hard  saying,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  and  it  is  deeply  important. 


APPENDIX  I. 


The  proposed  scheme  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Stuart : — 
"  In  order  to  correct  one  great  evil  of  the  system,  that  is,  the  frequency  of  the 
settlements,  without  adopting  the  opposite  extreme  of  an  assessment  fixed  in  per- 
petuity, settlements  for  lives,  or  for  very  long  periods  have  been  proposed. 

*^  Sach  a  plan  would  unquestionably  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  zemindars, 
compared  with  short  settlements ;  but  seems,  notwithstanding,  open  to  formidable 
objections. 

**  If  the  uncertainty  of  the  demand  be  not  remedied,  a  long  settlement  will  only 
be  a  respite  from  the  disastrous  consequences  which  may  ensue  upon  a  new  settle- 
ment, when  at  last  it  may  come ;  and  the  zemindars  must  live  in  constant  dread 
and  anxiety  of  the  approach  of  that  fatal  period. 

"  The  precarious  condition  of  families  upon  such  a  tenure  is  manifest.  They 
would  often,  no  doubt,  rise  to  ease  and  affluence  during  the  long  interval  of  exemp- 
tion from  increase ;  but  when  the  expiration  of  their  term  should  arrive,  they  would 
be  reduced  to  comparative  poverty  and  distress. 
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"By  frequent  settlements,  the  demand,  however  severe,  is  imposed  by  degrees, 
and  men  become  gradually  inured  to  the  burthen.  They  have  seen  nothing  better, 
and  their  wretchedness  is,  at  least,  not  aggravated  by  comparison  with  a  happier 
state. 

"  With  long  settlements,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  prosperity  and  happixiess  might 
often  be  called  into  being,  only , to  be  annihilated  by  a  new  assessment.  A  new 
settlement  might  fall  upon  families  as  sudden  ruin,  reducing  them  from  ap  ample 
to  a  scanty  income,  destroying  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  which  affluence  had 
yielded,  and  repressing  all  the  habits  and  notions  which  it  had  formed.  Such  a 
system  might  often  operate  as  a  confiscation  or  revolution. 

**  Viewed  in  the  most  favourable  light,  lands  held  under  a  long  settlement  would 
be  only  regarded  as  a  mere  leasehold  tenure,  which,  instead  of  improving  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  would  every  day  be  losing  a  part  of  its  value. 

"  After  much  reflection  on  the  subject,  a  plan  has  occurred  to  me  which  would 
enable  the  Gbvemment  to  reserve  its  rights,  and  afford,  at  the  same  time,  a  reason- 
able protection  to  the  interests  of  the  landholders.    , 

**  Supposing,  then,  a  settlement  of  an  estate  to  have  been  made  upon  the  best 
information  procurable,  I  would  suggest  that  it  be  further  madd  liable  to  a  small 
fixed  annual  proportion  of  increase  to  the  Jumma. 

**  Let  it  be  declared,  for  instance,  that  from  a  given  time  after  the  settlement 
(say  ten  years),  estates  shall  be  liable  for  a  given  period  (say  twenty  years)  to  an 
annual  increase  (at  the  rate  of,  say,  one-half  per  cent.)  upon  Jumma  of  Government 
.that  such  rates  of  annual  increase  shall^  at  the  end  of  the  first  twenty  years,  be 
advanced  an  additional  half  per  cent.,  and  so  on  every  successive  twenty  years. 

"Provided  always,  that  no  levy  of  the  proposed  increase  s)iidl  commence,  or 
having  commenced  shall  continue,  whenever  the  proprietor  shall  be  able  to  show- 
that  he  does  not  derive  from  his  estate  a  sum  equal  to  thirty  per  cent,  upon  the 
gross  income. 

"  If  we  are  allowed  to  indulge  hopes  of  the  advancement  of  the  country  in  pros- 
perity and  wealth,  such  a  plan  would  hold  out  a  prospect  of  an  important  addition 
to  the  public  revenue,  within  a  period  not  excessive  for  a  (Government  to  contemplate, 
with  an  unlimited  power  of  raising  that  revenue,  in  course  of  time,  to  any  amount 
required  by  the  public  exigencies,  and  compatible  with  the  resources  of  the  lands. 

"  I  contemplate  it  as  a  further  important  advantage  of  the  scheme,  that  it  would, 
in  effect,  save  the  Government  from  the  serious  measure  of  assigning  its  dues  from 
the  land  for  ever,  and  irrevocably  to  one,  and  that  comparatively  a  confined  'class  of 
the  community ;  and  that  it  might  thus  prevent  the  evils  and  inconvenience  with 
which  that  sacrifice  might  be  attended.  It  is  obvious  that  if ,  in  the. progress  of 
time,  the  Government  should  find  itself  enabled  to  dispense  with  any  portion  of  its 
land  revenue,  it  might  make  an  abatement  from  its  demand  in  favour  of  the  chief 
engagers  of  any  intermediate  classes,  or  of  the  great  body  of  the  cultivators,  as 
experience  might  show,  was  necessary  for  the  interests  of  any  particular  class,  or 
conducive  to  the  general  good  of  the  whole  community. 

"  Any  sacrifice  of  this  nature  might  be  made  conditionally,  reserving  to  the 
Government  the  power  of  re-imposing  any  portion  of  the  land  revenue  which  might 
have  been  remitted,  if  the  exigencies  of  the  State  should  require  the  revenue  to  be 
again  raised. 

"  Any  portion  of  the  revenue  which  the  Government  could  spare  might,  from 
time  to  time,  be  usefully  employed  in  relieving  estates  too  heavily  assessed. 

**  To  the  chief  engagers  with  the  Government  the  benefits  of  the  plan,  as  com- 
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pared  with  any  mode  of  assessmexit  short  of  a  perpetual  settlement,  seem  apparent. 

'*  It  would  protect  the  landholder  from  that  great  source  of  dread  and  anxiety, 
the  constant  rectirring  demand  of  a  wholly  uncertain  increase. 

**  He  would  know  that,  at  the  worst,  he  could  be  called  on  only  for  a  very  small 
annual  fixed  increase,  by  thd  payment  el  which  he  would  have  it  in  his  power  to 
defend  himself  from  all  inquisitions  into  his  profits,  and  from  all  pretences  of  the 
native  officers  to  exact  bribes  from  him  on  that  ground. 

'*  The  plan  would  also,  at  the  commencement,  give  the  landholder  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  long  settlement,  in  proportion  to  the  period  of  respite  allowed  after  the 
£nal  adjustment  of  his  Jumma.  I  have  suggested  ten  years  for  that  period ;  but, 
of  course,  any  longer  one  may  be  adopted  if  judged  expedient. 

'*  As  the  increase  would  require  a  lifetime  to  rise  to  importance,  it  would  not  be 
•contemplated  by  the  individuals  with  dread  or  alarm.  Its  gradual  progress  would 
likewise  prevent  its  inconvenient  operation  on  the  habits  and  conditions  of 
iamilies. 

'*  To  these  benefits  of  the  smaUness  and  slowness  of  the  demand,  and  of  the 
entire  certainty  of  the  amount,  is  to  be  added  the  pledge,  that  no  increase  what- 
soever shall  be  levied,  so  long  as  the  landholder  shall  not  derive  from  his  estate 
a  sum  equal  to  thirty  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  income. 

"  The  landholder  would  thus  be  sure  that  his  income  could  never  be  reduced 
below  a  considerable  portion  of  the  assets  of  his  estate,  while  he  would  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  whole  excess  beyond  that  proportion  not  absorbed  by  the  progressive 
increase.  Now,  looking  to  the  slow  rate  at  which  the  increase  would  proceed  for 
a  long  course  of  years,  an  estate  must  be  very  incapable  of  improvement  which  would 
not  yield  a  growing  profit  to  the  landholder  for  a  long  course  of  years  after  the  settle- 
ment. If  so,  the  plan  would  hold  forth  to  the  landholders  the  most  powerful 
incentive  to  improvement. 

**  It  may  be  alleged  against  the  plan  that  it  does  not,  more  than  that  of  periodical 
settlements,  promise  the  landlords  an  absolute,  protection  from  uncertain  exaction ; 
since,  if  errors  should  be  committed,  the  percentage  of  increase  may  from  the  begin- 
ning encroach  on  the  prdfit  left  to  the  landholder  at  the  settlement,  and  that  in  time, 
though,  indeed,  in  a  long  time,  the  encroachment  might  become  of  serious  amount, 
that  entire  confidence  could  not  be  placed  in  the  value  of  estates  over  which  an 
nncertain  demand  would  thus  depend. 

"  The  objection  is,  no  doubt,  valid  to  its  extent ;  but  admitting  that  the  most 
moderate  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  integrity  and  ability  of  the  British  public 
officers,  it  will  be  seen  that  its  extent  is  very  limited. 

"  When  it  shall  be  considered  how  slight  the  amount  of  over-exaction  from  this 
cause  must  be,  which  could  take  place  at  any  given  period,  how  long  a  time  must 
elapse  before  errors  could  accumulate  into  importance,  and  how  frequent  must  be 
the  opportunities  for  correction,  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  evil  from  this  source 
could  n^er  be  formidable  in  itself,  nor  even  produce  alarm  or  mistrust  in  the  minds 
of  the  people. 

'*  The  scheme  is  further  open  to  what  may  be  thought  a  far  more  serious  objec- 
tion. Allowing  ten  years  for  the  period  of  exemption  from  increase  after  the  formation 
of  the  settlement,  the  progress  of  the  increase  would  be  as  follows  : 

"  At  the  end  of  thirty  years  the  increase  might  be  ten  per  cent,  on  the  original 
Jmnma ;  at  the  end  of  fifty  years,  thirty  per  cent. ;  at  the  end  of  seventy  years, 
sixty  per  cent. ;  of  ninety  years,  one  hundred  per  cent. ;  at  the  end  of  a  century  the 
increase  might  exceed  the  original  Jumma,  and  obviously  must  finally  overtake  any 
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possible  augmentation  in  the  assets  of  estates.  The  whole  profits  of  estates  above 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  assets  wonld  be  subjected  to  the  demand  of  the  Oovemment, 
and  the  zemindars,  in  respect  of  the  excess,  placed  in  the  situation  in  which  they 
stand. 

'*  It  wonld  be  easy  to  diminish  the  force  of  this  objection,  by  proposing  a  more 
complicated  arrangement ;  but  it  would  seem  preferable  to  leave  the  matter  to  the 
prudence  of  future  Governments.  The  plan  aims  at  encouraging  the  landholders 
to  look  forward  with  hope  and  confidence  for  nearly  a  century ;  and,  ultimately, 
to  restore  unimpared  to  the  Government  the  unshackled  power  of  taxation  and 
of  remission  of  taxation.  To  attempt  more  would  be  to  exceed  the  reasonable 
bounds  of  prospective  legislation. 

*'  I  do  not  know  that  my  plan  may  not  have  to  encounter  an  objection  of  a  very 
opposite  nature  to  that  of  its  being  unfavourable  to  the  landholders,  whether 
it  may  not  be  urged  against  it  that  the  improvement  of  the  land  revenue,  which 
it  promises,  is  inadequate  to  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  State. 

*'  To  such  an  objection  I  should  first  answer,  that  I  only  propose  the  scheme  as 
applicable  to  estates  which  may  be  judged  ripe  for  permanency  of  settlement ;  that 
the  scheme  is  not  meant  to  apply  to  estates  on  tracts  which  hold  out  any  just  and 
solid  hope  of  improvement  consistent  with  a  large  and  rapid  augmentation  of  the 
revenue. 

**  But  I  should  also  observe,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  ceded  and  conquered 
provinces  is  indisputably  very  heavily  assessed :  that,  according  to  all  concurring 
opinions,  neither  the  means,  nor  perhaps  the  feelings  of  the  landholders  and  agri- 
cultural population  of  those  provinces,  will  admit  generally  of  any  but  the  most 
moderate  and  gradual  increase  of  the  revenue.  To  the  greater  part  of  those  pro- 
vinces, therefore,  I  hold  to  be  applicable  a  scheme  which  balances  between  the  two 
extremes  of  renouncing  for  ever  the  essential  prerogative  of  imposing  or  remitting 
taxation,  or  of  continuing,  by  undefined  exaction,  to  press  upon  the  resources,  the 
hopes,  the  spirits,  and  the  affections  of  the  people." 


APPENDIX  11. 

BILL  No.  IV.  OF  1885. 

A  Bill  to  amend  the  Bombay  Land  Revenue  Code,  1879. 

Whebeas,  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  to  holders  of  unalienated  land  the  fall 

advantage  of  all  improvement  in  their  holdings  effected  by  them  or  at  their  cost,  it 

is  expedient  to  define  more  clearly  the  conditions  affecting  the  revision  of  Land 

Bevenue  Assessments,  and,  with  this  object,  to  amend  the  Bombay  Land  Bevenue 

Code,  1879 :    It  is  enacted  as  follows : — 

B«peal  of  part  of  section  ^'  ^^«  l***®"^  P0^*^<>°  ^^  ^^^^"^  o°«  hundred  and  six  of 
106  of  Bombay  Act  V.  of  the  said  Code,  commencing  with,  and  inclusive  of,  the 
^^^^'  words,  '*  A  revised  assessment,"  is  hereby  repealed. 

Amendment  of  section  2.  For  section  one  hundred  and  seven  of  the  said  Code 
^^7.  the  following  section  shall  be  substituted : — 

**  107.  In  revising  assessments  of  land  revenue  regard 
Conditions  applicable  to    shall  be  had  to  the  value  of  land,  and,  in  the  case  of  land 
revisions  of  assessment.         ^^^  j^r  the  purpose  of  agriculture,  to  the  profits  of 
agriculture. 
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**  Provided  that  if  any  improvement  has  been  effected  in  any  land  daring  the 
currency  of  any  previous  settlement  by  or  at  the  cost  of  the  holder  thereof,  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  such  land  or  in  the  profit  of  cultivating  the  same,  due  to  the 
said  improvement,  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  fixing  the  revised  assessment 
thereol" 

Statement  of  Objects  and  Reatmu, 

At  the  time  of  the  earliest  revision  of  a  Survey  Settlement  in  this  Presidency, 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  the  Government  of  Bombay  laid  down  the  principle  that  the 
assessment  of  land  should  not  be  enhanced  on  account  of  increased  value  due  to 
improvements  effected  by  the  holder  during  the  currency  of  any  past  term  of 
assessment.  This  principle  received  legislative  sanction  in  the  first  Bombay  Survey 
and  Settlement  Act  (Bombay  Act  I.  of  1885),  section  SO.  While  this  section  was 
re-enacted  with  little  change  in  the  Bombay  Land  Revenue  Code  (Bombay  Act  V.  of 
1879),  section  106,  another  section  was  added  (section  107)  which,  although  it  has 
never  been  so  applied  as  to  modify  the  principle  that  the  tenant  should  be  secured 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  improvements,  does  reserve  to  Government  the  power  to 
consider  in  fixing  a  revised  assessment  the  increased  value  derived  from  certain 
classes  of  improvements.  As  the  Government  has  not,  nor  never  had,  any  intention 
of  using  this  section  to  tax  improvements,  and  as  it  is  undesirable  that  any  ground 
should  be  allowed  to  exist  for  misapprehensions  which  may  discourage  the  application 
of  private  enterprise  and  capital  to  agriculture,  it  is  proposed  to  repeal  section  107  and 
to  re-enact  the  last  part  of  section  106  in  a  new  section,  to  be  numbered  section  107, 
in  such  terms  as  may  set  forth  clearly,  absolutely,  and  without  qualification  the  two 
simple  principles  (1)  that  assessments  will  be  revised  on  consideration  of  the  value 
of  land  and  the  profits  of  agriculture;  and  (2)  that  assessments  will  not  be 
increased  on  revision  on  account  of  increase  to  such  value  and  profits  due  to 
improvements  effected  in  any  land  during  the  currency  of  any  previous  settlement 
by  or  at  the  cost  of  the  holder  thereof. 

(Signed)        J.  B.  PEILE. 

Bombay,  2Sth  February,  1885. 
By  Order  of  H.  E.'  the  Bight  Honorable  the  Governor  in  Council, 

(Signed)        C.  G.  W.  MACPHERSON. 
Under-Secretary  to  Government. 

BouBAT  Castle,     ^ 
2Sth  February,  1885.  J 


APPENDIX  III. 

THE    NON-ASSESSMENT    OP   IMPROVEMENT. 

[From  the  **  Bombay  Gazette,"  January  1, 1884.) 

The  following  papers  have  been  sent  us  for  publication : — 

Revenue  Depabthent, 

Bombay  Castle,  lOt^  November,  1881. 

T  .X     -.      x^    ^  .    «    ..   -^T     ««^«         Submitting  the  report  called  for 

Letter  from  the  Commissioner  m  Smd,  No.  2202,  ,  ^  /3.«„*««w»««+  •d^-^i.,*:^..  xt^  i  aon 

dated  18th  June.  1881.  "7  Government  Resolution  No.  1389 

Joint  letter  from  the  Commissioners  Central,  South-  of    8th    March,   1881,   an    extract. 

em,  and  Northern  Divisions,  and  the  Survey  and  . .         «      m.      -        ttt         *    xi. 

Settlement  Commissioner,  No.  2725,  dated  28th  section    3,    Chapter    lY.,    of    the 

•Kr?l?*J:*  lS?^n  XT  T.  Report    of     the    Indian     Famine 

Note  by  the  Commissioner,  N.  D.  ^  .    .  «    x     -r-r 

Commission,    Part    II.,    regardmg 

Government  loans  to  facilitate  land  Improvement. 
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BissotUTZOK. — Government  are  unable  to  see  that  any  discouragement  to  im- 
provements made  by  private  capital  need  be  caused  by  section  107,  clause  (6)  of. 
the  Land  Bevenue  Code.  Government  are  Coii^petent  at  any  time  to  declare  hovr 
they  inter|H?et  that-daude,  and  to  notify  that  it  will  not  be  held  to  apply  to  any 
particular  class  of  improvements.  Government  are  now  prepared  to  give  a  general 
assurance  that  clause  (6)  will  not  be  applied  to  wells  dug  at  the  expense  of  the- 
owner  or  occupier  of  the  soil.  In  the  same  way,  in  any  othe^r  specific  case,  Govern- 
ment will  decide,  at  the  reque&t  of  an  applicant  for  an  improvement  loan,  whether 
the  clause  applies  to  his  project  or  not.  Government  are  also  willing  to  giv& 
general  application  to.  the  two  rules  as  to  wells  in  force  in  the  Deccan  and  Southern 
Maratha  Country  (Naime's  Hand-book,  page  15B9).  The  Survey  Commissioner- 
may  prepare  a  notification  m.  accordance  with  the  above  views,  and  report  whether- 
any  modification  in  the  way  of  greater  liberality  or  security  is  called  for. 

REVENUE    SUBVEY   AND   ASSESSMENT. 

No.  1028. 

Revenue  Depabtsient, 
BoMBAT  Castle,  25i/t  February,  1874. 
Resolution. — Colonel  Anderson .  requests  that  the  orders  of  Government  in 
respect  to  the  revision  of  the  assessment  on  lands  irrigated  from  wells  may  be- 
reconsidered.    He  objects  to  them  as  involving  a  needless  sacrifice  of  publia 
revenue. 

Those  orders  are — 

1.  That  in  the  case  of  old  wells  constructed  before  the  first  settlement,  in  dry 
and  arid  districts,  all  special  water  assessment  should  be  abandoned,  and  the 
maximum  jerayet  rate  alone  levied. 

2.  That  in  the  case  of  new  wells  constructed  subsequent  to  the  first  settlement^ 
the  ordinary  dry.  crop  rate  should  be  imposed,  without  any  addition  whatever  on 
account  of  the  new  wells. 

3.  The  question  has  now  been  very  fully,  discussed.  His  Excellency  the^ 
Governor  in  Council  has  no  hesitation  in  re-afiirming  the  second  order,  which  has 
been  approved  of  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  has  already  been  productive  of 
good  results  in  encouraging  the*  construction  of  new  wells,  and  which  is  based  on 
the  broad  and  liberal  principle  laid  down  in  section  30  of  the  Survey  Act,  namely,^ 
that  improvements  made  during  the  currency  of  a  settlement  are  not  to  be  taxed. 

4.  The  opinions  that  have  been  elicited  during  the  course  of  the  present  corre- 
spondence convince  Government  as  to  the  policy  and  expediency  of  the  first  rule. 
It  was  intended  in  the  first  instance  to  be  applicable  to  the  drier  talukas  of  the 
Deccan  Collectorates,  where  the  rainfall  is,  as  a  rule,  light  and  uncertain.  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  in  Council  is  now  pleased  to  decide  that  it  should  be 
generally  adopted  in  the  Deccan  and  Southern  Maratha  Country,  but  that  the 
Survey  Commissioners-  should  at  their  discretion  be  empowered,  in  the  case  of 
districts  where  well  irrigation  has  been  carried  on  on  an  extensive  scale,  to  impose 
an  assessment  which  should  in.no  case  exceed  a  well  assessment  previously  levied. 

5.  Boorldes  of  permanent  construction  are  to  be  treated  as  wells.  There  is  no. 
objection  to  the  plan  which  Colonel  Anderson  states  he  has  adopted,  of  classing  at 
a  higher  rate  land  within  a  certain  distance  from  a  stream  from  which  water  can 
be  obtained  by  means  of  a  boorkie.  The  same  principle  may  be  adopted'  in  the 
case  of  land  which  is  found  to  derive  benefit  from  its  proximity  to  a  tank.    This. 
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should  form  part  of  the  regular  process  of  classification,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  tested  by  the  classing  assistants  in  the  same  manner  as  other  classification 
returns. 


APPENDIX  IV. 

Extract  from  London  "  Times  "  of  7th  February,  1885. 

THE    AGRICULTURAL   RESOURCES    OF    INDU. 

To  THB  Editor,  or  The  Times. 

Sir, — ^In  my  last  letter  I  pointed  out  the  need  of  active  Government  aid  in 
order  to  help  the  Indian  cultivator  out  of  his  manurial  difficulties—so  far  as  he 
can  be  helped  out  of  them — ^and  left  over  for  remark  the  need  that  exists  for  such 
an  alteration  in  the  land  tenures  as  may  provide  the  people  with  adequate  induce- 
ments to  invest  labour  and  capital  in  petty  irrigation  works.  With  your  permission 
I  will  now  offer  some  suggestions  on  the  point. 

The  existing  system  of  tenure  for  all  Government  lands  (about  four-fifths  of 
an  lands  in  our  territory)  is  to  grant  the  occupiers  30-year  leases,  subject  to  revalu- 
idion  at  the  close  of  the  term.  The  lease  declares  that,  when  a  revaluation  is 
made,  no  enhancement  is  to  bie  levied  on  account  of  increased  value  arising  from 
permanent  improvements  made  by  the  occupant.  But,  as  there  is  no  limit  fixed 
to  the  amount  of  revaluation  on  general  grounds,  such  as  the  opening  of  new 
markets  and  communications,  and  the  state  of  prices  at  the  time,  it  is  evident  the 
rise  on  such  grounds  might  be  so  high  as  to  destroy  the  value  of  the  improvements, 
or,  at  least,  reduce  their  value  in  an  indefinite  degree.  And  that  this  practically  is 
so,  we  know  from  the  fact  that  the  augmentations  of  rent  in  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency were  once  so  excessive,  that  the  Government  ultimately  found  it  necessary 
to  grant  a  large  reduction  on  the  revaluations.  The  lease,  therefore,  does  not 
provide  an  investor  with  absolute  certainty,  and  consequently  fails  to  give  those 
inducements  to  invest  capital  and  labour  which  ought  to  be  affoirded.  In  order  to 
surmount  this  fatal  flaw  in  the  tenure  three  courses  are  open.  One  is  to  grant  a 
permanent  assessment  for  all  lands ;  another  to  grant  a  permanent  assessment 
for  all  land  brought  under  irrigation  at  the  occupier*s  expense ;  a  third  to  grant 
99-year  leases  for  aU  lands. 

There  is  a  very  strong  party  in  favour  of  the  first  proposal,  and  with  reference 
to  it  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  an  interesting  passage  from  a  letter  I  received 
from  the  late  Prime  Minister  of  Mysore  some  years  ago. 

**As  you  know,"  he  wrote,  "I  have  decided  views  on  the  subject,  and  tiie 
withholding  of  the  permanent  assessment  is  a  serious  injury  to  the  extensive  petty 
landed  interests  in  the  country,  and  it  is  no  gain  whatever  to  the  Government. 
Nearly  the  whole  population  of  this  country  are  agriculturists,  and  live  in  one  way 
or  other  upon  the  cultivation  of  land.  The  effect  of  a  permanent  settlement  will, 
therefore,  create  a  greater  feeUng  of  security,  and  to  encourage  the  outlay  of 
labour  and  capital  on  land  will  be  beneficial  to  the  entire  population.  It  wiU  thus 
be  quite  a  national  measure  reaching  all,  and  not  in  the  interests  of  a  few,  and  is 
calculated  to  develop  the  capabilities  of  the  land  to  the  utmost.  The  prospect  of 
the  Government  ever  being  benefited  by  the  reservation  of  an  increase  of  assess- 
ment on  the  unearned  increment  is  a  mere  dream.  Such  increase  is  sure  to  be 
resisted  and  evaded,  occasioning  meanwhile  great  discontent.    The  Government 
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may  confidently  look  to  the  development  of  other  souroes  of  revenae  from  the 
increased  prosperity  of  the  people."  The  writer,  I  may  add,  was  a  gentleman  of 
great  experience  in  landed  matters. 

Let  me  now  glance  at  the  proposal  to  grant  a  permanent  settlement  for  all 
lands  brought  under  irrigation  at  the  occupier's  expense.  This  would  no  doubt 
be  a  useful  measure,  and  would,  of  course,  attract  capital  to  land,  but  would  be 
troublesome  to  work,  as  it  would  entail  much  minute  investigation  into  every  petty 
irrigation  work  proposed  to  be  made. 

The  third  proposition— that  of  granting  99-year  lease  for  all  lands— would 
provide  an  inducement  to  improve  nearly  as  great  as  under  a  permanent  assessment ; 
while  the  State  would  have  an  opportunity  of  guarding  against  any  fall,  in  the 
distant  future,  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals.  It  might  be  objected  to  this 
proposal  that  the  motives  to  improve  would  cease  for  a  great  many  years  previous 
to  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  This  difficulty,  however,  might  be  easily  surmounted 
were  the  State  to  offer  new  leases  to  those  desirous  of  effecting  an  improvement  at 
about  20  years  previous  to  the  close  of  the  99-year  term.  This  third  proposition 
is  one  which  the  Government  could  certainly  carry  out  with  safety  to  itself,  and 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  whatever  against  its  immediate  adoption. 

But  whatever  plan  may  find  favour,  one  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that  some 
measure  for  attracting  labour  and  capital  to  investments  in  petty  irrigation  works 
should  be  at  once  adopted,  for  the  experience  of  the  last  famine  shows  us  clearly 
that,  over  immense  tracts  of  India,  such  works  are  the  only  ones  to  be  relied  on  in 
cases  of  protracted  drought.  This  was  particularly  shown  in  Guddapah  district, 
Madras  Presidency,  where,  when  the  tanks  were  dry  and  the  country  in  general  was 
like  a  desert,  there  were  magnificent  crops  of  maize  on  the  lands  irrigated  by  wells. 
But  nine-tenths  of  these  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  land  on  which  they  existed 
was  private  property,  subject  to  a  fixed  annual  rent,  or  held  rent-free  for  various 
reasons.  The  key,  then,  to  the  mitigation  of  famines  in  many  tracts  of  India  is  to 
give  the  people  tenures  that  will  induce  them  to  do  generally  what  they  will  only 
freely  do  on  lands  which  are  either  held  rent-free  or  which  have  a  permanent 
annual  rentcharge. 

There  are  other  important  points,  of  course,  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with 
this  great  subject ;  but  I  have  probably  said  enough  to  show  that  the  landed  welfare 
of  India  and  the  protection  of  the  people  from  famines  can  never  be  secured  until 
we  reform  our  present  short-sighted  landed  policy. 

Obediently  yours, 

ROBERT  H.  ELLIOT. 
Clifton  Park,  Kelto, 
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The  CHAIRMAN  (the  Right  Hon.  Acton  S.  Ayrton)  : 
Gentlemen,  we  have  all  heard  this  very  interesting  paper  read. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  follow  it  as  one  would  desire,  because 
the  subject  is  one  which  rather  requires  division  into  several 
distinct  parts,  and  the  paper  passes  from  one  to  another  back- 
wards and  forwards  to '.such  a  degree  that  ifc  is  very  difficult  to 
gather  up  the  details  of  any  one  of  those  subjects.  I  may  be  excused 
from  attempting  to  do  so,  because  I  was  only  asked  to  occupy  this 
position  on  Saturday,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  to  refresh  one's 
memory  upon  all  the  points  referred  to  in  the  paper  which  has  been 
read  upon  this  occasion,  and  within  so  short  a  period,  leaving  out  the 
Sunday,  would  require  very  considerable  effort,  much  more  than  I 
could  attempt  and  much  more  than  I  think  anybody  could  succeed  in 
accomplishing.  I  was  Chairman  for  three  years  of  a  Committee  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  finances  of  India,  and  that 
necessarily  resolved  itself  into  the  two  branches  of  the  revenue  of 
India  and  the  expenditure  of  India ;  and,  amongst  other  things,  we 
investigated  at  very  considerable  length  the  land  revenue  of  India. 
I  was  also  a  member  of  a  Committee  which  undertook  a  similar 
task  in  regard  to  Ireland,  where  there  was  a  system  of  Govern- 
ment assessment  of  the  value  of  the  land  for  the  purpose  of 
taxation,  and  where  that  assessment  was  carried  on  upon  princi- 
ples which  might  be  applied,  to  some  extent,  to  the  assessment 
of  the  land  revenue  in  India.  Now  the  first  head  under  which  we 
have  to  consider  this  subject  is  the  general  policy  of  the  collection  of 
the  land  revenue  in  India.  Well,  that  itself  is  a  very  large  and 
comprehensive  question,  and  I  have  always  observed  that  there  are 
two  different  schools  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  land  tenure.  One 
is  that  the  occupiers  who  claim  to  be  owners  (or  claim  to  be  the 
permanent  occupiers  of  the  land)  are  the  freehold  owners  of  the  land, 
and  that  the  claim  of  the  Government  is  precisely  the  same  claim 
that  the  Parliament  of  this  country  makes,  namely,  a  right  of  levying 
a  tax  upon  the  owner  of  the  land  in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  State.  There  is  another  class  of  the  community  who  think  that 
the  occupier  who  claims  to  be  a  permanent  occupier  is  not  the  owner 
at  all,  but  that  the  Government  owns  the  land,  and  that  he  is  the 
person  allowed  to  cultivate  it  by  their  permission  for  which  they  are 
at  liberty  to  demand  whatever  they  please.  Well,  I  need  hardly  say 
that,  with  two  such  absolutely  contradictory  schools  very  different ' 
conclusions  are  drawn  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  laws  that 
ought  to  be  passed  by  the  Government  for  the  collection  of  the  land 
revenue ;  and  those  who  enforce  the  laws  are  also  very  much  influenced 
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by  the  views  they  take  of  the  poeition  of  the  owner,  the  mere  occupier, 
or  the  permanent  occupier,  I  will  say,  to  nse  a  neutral  term,  of  the  land. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  the  permanent  occupier  is  undoubtedly  the  free- 
hold heritable  owner  of  the  land,  and  that  the  Government  is  nothing 
more  than  the  State  levying  a  tax  upon  him  such  as  his  occupation  is 
able  to  bear  without  destroying  his  reasonable  profits,  and  therefore  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  itself.  Unfortunately,  this  question  has  been 
involved  in  the  utmost  complication  by  the  enormous  dislocation  of 
the  institutions  of  India  during  the  Mahometan  empire,  and  the 
immense  oppression,  extortion,  and  corruption  of  every  kind  into 
which  every  action  of  the  State  degenerated  long  before  the  British 
Government  obtained  possession  of  their  dominion.  Therefore  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Government  of  Bengal  or  of  India  should 
desire  to  find  some  scheme  by  which  they  could  extricate  the 
administration  of  the  land  revenue  from  the  very  deplorable  state  in 
which  they  found  it ;  and  they  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  making  a 
settlement  once  for  all,  so  that  the  people  should  not  be  given  up  every 
year  when  the  land  revenue  was  to  be  collected  to  that  process  of 
corruption  and  abase.  And  that  seemed  to  be  a  noble  gifb,  if  I  may  say 
so,  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  India  to  the  ryots  and  the  people 
which  they  did  not  before  possess.  But,  unfortunately,  the  Govern- 
ment that  passed  that  legislation  knew  very  little  about  the  subject 
matter  on  which  they  were  legislating,  or,  at  all  events,  acted  as  if 
they  knew  very  little  about  it,  and  the  result  was  that  they  made  a 
scheme  of  the  most  profound  injustice  and  wrong,  both  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  people,  and  the  only  persons  who  were  benefited  were 
those  who  had  no  right  at  all,  namely,  the  intermediate  collectors  and 
managers  of  the  revenue  who  held  districts  large  enough  for  them  to 
superintend  the  taxpayers  and  get  out  of  them  as  much  money  as 
could  fairly  be  extorted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government  of  the  Stete, 
and  as  much  more  as  could  be  unfairly  and  unjustly  extorted  from  the 
people  for  the  collectors  themselves.  That  being  the  state  of  things, 
of  course,  great  evils  have  flowed  in  on  both  sides,  in  both  directions, 
from  that  operation,  and,  no  doubt,  some  good ;  but  even  the  good 
has  not  been  unattended  with  very  considerable  oppression  ctnd  not  a 
little  evil  to  the  people  who  actually  owned  and  cultivated  the  land. 
In  that  state  of  things  the  Gt)vemment  disregarded  two  fundamental 
duties  that  they  owed  to  the  people  and  to  the  State.  First,  thejr 
fixed  the  revenue  permanently,  so  that  all  the  changes  that  in  the  coarse 
of  time  might  take  place  operated  in  this  wise: — If  the  changes 
were  to  the  prejudice  of  the  newly-created  zemindar  he  was  at  liberty 
to  throw  up  his  land  and  abandon  the  property ;  if,  on  the  othelr  hand. 
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however  great  they  miglit  be  for  his  benefit,  whether  intended  or 
unintended,  he  put  them  all  into  his  own  pocket  without  conceding  any- 
thing to  the  State.  And  there  was  another  fundamental  blunder,  the 
area  of  the  lands  collection  that  were  constituted  his  estate  embraced 
all  the  uncultivated  lands  within  his  coUectorate — if  I  may  use  the 
phrase — ^within  his  management.  And  then,  as  the  population 
increased  and  that  land  came  into  cultivation,  he  took  all  the  revenue 
that  was  derived  from  it  or  that  he  could  obtain  from  it  without 
rendering  any  account  of  what  he  so  obtained  to  the  Government, 
although  that  revenue^  of  course,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  was 
not  his  revenue,  but  a  revenue  he  would  otherwise  have  collected 
for  the  State  and  handed  over  as  a  part  of  the  land  revenue.  Nothing, 
therefore,  could  be  more  unhappy  than  that  arrangement.  On  the 
other  side  the  unfortunate  cultivator  was  placed  under  the  despotism 
of  his  zemindar  to  whom  was  granted  all  those  enormous  powers 
which  in  all  countries  are  given  to  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  its  revenue.  Therefore,  these  people,  the  masses  of  the 
people,  were  placed  under  the  heel  of  men  who  became  rich,  and  who, 
therefore,  could  practically  do  what  they  liked,  both  by  their  position 
and  by  their  own  wealth,  whereas  the  cultivators  themselves  were 
perfectly  helpless  and  hopeless,  I  may  say,  in  the  condition  to  which 
they  were  reduced.  That  was  the  result  I  came  to  on  hearing  the 
evidence  of  public  men  of  great  position  and  consideration  as  regards 
what  is  called  the  permanent  settlement  of  Bengal.  Well  now,  the 
Government  of  Bombay,  when  it  acquired  the  provinces  which  it  now 
possesses,  being  fully  alive  to  the  evils  of  permanent  settlement, 
and  equally  alive  to  the  evils  of  annual  settlement,  or  what 
is  tenhed  settlement  in  the  treatment  of  the  cultivators,  took  a  middle 
course,  and  that  was  to  make  settlements  that  should  last  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  Now  those  proceeded  upon  this  principle,  that  the 
first  settlement  which  was  to  last  for  this  period  should  be  carried  out 
with  great  care  and  foresight,  not  by  the  subordinate  native  agents, 
who  would  be  liable  to  all  sorts  of  intrigues  and  fall  naturally  under 
temptation,  but  by  Englishmen  who  would  be  quite  above  temptation, 
and  who  would  be  animated  by  a  sincere  spirit  of  justice  to  the  tax- 
payers. The  tax  being  fixed  for  a  torm,  of  course,  it  became  necessary 
to  consider  on  what  principles  and  on  what  policy  the  settlement 
should  be  made,  and  so  define  it,  that  it  should  not  become  even  in  its 
operation  in  any  way  oppressive  to  the  people,  or  tend  in  any  way  to 
prejudice  a  spirit  of  improvement,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  tond 
to  increase  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  that  the  whole  of  that 
increase  should  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  cultivator  himself  by  whose 
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industry  and  capital  it  miglit  be  obtained.  That  was  a  very  intelli- 
gent policy.  It  recognised  the  position  of  the  permanent  occupier  as 
the  rightful  owner  of  the  land.  He  could  deal  with  it  as  he  pleased. 
All  he  had  to  do  was  to  pay  his  tax  precisely  as  an  owner  of  the 
land  in  this  country.  He  may  do  what  he  likes  with  his  land,  however 
much  he  likes  to  complicate  it,  if  he  only  pay  the  tax  which  the 
Grovemment  demands  upon  the  land,  from  which  he  cannot  escape. 
Well,  gentlemen,  that  policy  was  clear,  and  to  make  it  more  clear 
there  was  a  general  expression  rather  in  the  nature  almost  of  a 
direction,  as  it  is  a  thing  which  cannot  be  absolutely  defined,  that 
they  were  not  to  assess  to  the  detriment  of  the  owner  of  the  land 
those  matters  which  were  plainly  and  palpably  not  the  natural  con- 
dition of  the  value  of  the  land,  but  the  artificial  condition  given  to  it 
by  the  labour  and  capital  of  the  owner.  The  definition  of  that  is 
almost  impossible.  All  you  can  do  is  to  lay  down  broad  principles 
in  language  that  men  of  education  can  apply,  if  they  are  not  under 
the  influence  of  prejudice.  But  there  are,  I  suppose,  still — there  were 
when  I  was  in  India — two  schools  of  public  servants,  one  with  an 
inordinate  zeal  for  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  interest  of  the 
Government,  by  raising  the  revenue  in  any  way  that  was  possible  or 
practicable,  and  another  school  of  public  servants,  who  thought  that 
their  highest  duty  was  to  regard  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  who 
therefore  took  a  different  view,  thinking  that  that  which  was  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  the  people,  though  it  might  for  the  moment 
appear  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government,  was  not,  in  the  main, 
for  the  interest  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  permanent  administration  of 
the  British  Government  in  India.  These  liberal-minded  men,  of 
course,  would  read  the  general  instruction  in  one  sense,  whereas  those 
who  were  extremely  zealous  for  the  finances  of  India,  as  it  may  be 
said,  in  the  district,  took  an  opposite,  view.  They  thought  it  was 
their  duty  to  discard  everything  as  the  work  of  the  man  that  they 
could  consider,  under  any  circumstances  or  any  conditions,  as  an 
addition  to  the  value  of  the  property,  independent  of  himself.  That, 
of  course,  gives  rise  to  an  enormous  number  of  considerations  when 
you  come  to  apply  them  in  detail.  We  know,  for  example^  as  a 
fundamental  principle,  that  the  increase  of  the  produce  of  the  land 
may  be  said  to  come  very  much  under  the  definition  to  be  found  on 
great  authority,  **Man  laboureth,  and  God  giveth  the  increase." 
Well,  that  is  one  way  of  treating  the  subject  as  regards  the  quantity 
of  the  produce  you  can  get  out  of  the  land  on  any  given  data.  But 
then  that  is  only  one  view.  Given  the  quantity,  what  is  the  exchange- 
able value  of  the  property  ?  That  does  not  come  under  the  first 
definition ;  that  is  not  a  thing  depending  on  the  man.     That  is  a 
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thing  that  arises  ont  of  another  condition  ;  and  the  first  fundamental 
law,  as  I  understand  it,  is  this,  that  the  value  of  the  produce  of  land 
is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  people  who  do  not  cultivate 
the  land,  but  can  resort  to  the  cultivator  to  purchase  his  produce,  and 
the  more  numerous  the  people  are  who  go  on  cultivating  the  land, 
without  a  proportionate  number  of  non-cultivators,  the  less  becomes 
the  exchangeable  value  of  their  produce.  I  recollect  years  ago  having 
to  illustrate  that  when  I  was  urging  the  necessity  of  railways  going 
from  Bombay  into  the  heart  of  the  interior,  I  said,  pointing  to  the 
valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  "  There  is  a  country  where,  in  some  parts,  the 
people  feed  their  cattle  off  ripened  com,  because  they  cultivate  so  much 
and  are  all  cultivators,  that  they  do  not  know  what  else  to  do  with 
it ;  they  cannot  sell  it,  because  nobody  wants  it,  and  the  only  alterna- 
tive, therefore,  is  to  feed  their  stock,  and  let  them  eat  down  the 
ripened  corn,  lest  it  should  rot  upon  the  ground."  Well,  gentlemen, 
we  have  seen  from  the  change  of  circumstances,  which,  I  ventured  to 
say,  would  result  from  the  making  of  the  railway  from  that  district  to 
Bombay,  that,  at  any  rate,  during  the  last  year  or  two  they  were 
actually  bringing  the  com  from  that  district  in  order  that  it  should 
be  sold  in  the  London  market,  showing,  therefore,  how  entirely  value 
is  created  by  circumstances  quite  independent  of  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil,  and  independent  of  the  nature  even  of  the  soil  itself.  And  in 
India,  though  changes  go  on  slowly,  yet  they  nevertheless  in  the  end 
produce  enormous  results,  and  you  find  that  values  undergo  great 
changes  in  different  parts  of  India.  That  is  a  condition  which,  at  the 
re-assessment  of  the  land,  is  properly  taken  into  account ;  and  if  land, 
which  produced  no  value  whatever,  after  thirty  years  is  found  to  be 
producing  enormous  values  arising  from  changes  of  relations,  then,  of 
course,  that  is  a  legitimate  ground  for  raising  the  as&essment.  I  only 
give  that  as  an  illustration  of  the  great  complexity  of  this  question 
when  you  have  to  consider  all  the  circumstances  that  may  lead  to  a 
re-assessment  and  a  change  of  value ;  but  to  suppose  that  you  can 
lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  rule  that  shall  apply  to  all  India,  and  that 
the  land  assessment  will  rise,  or  should  rise,  say  half  a  cent,  from 
year  to  year,  all  over  the  country,  is  the  most  impracticable  idea  I 
ever  heard  connected  with  the  subject.  In  some  places  it  might  fall 
one-half  per  cent.,  while  in  other  places  it  might  rise  a  great  deal 
more  than  one-half  per  cent. ;  but  to  suppose  you  can  lay  down  any 
such  principle,  or  apply  any  such  principle,  is  the  most  chimerical 
proposition  that  really,  with  great  respect  to  the  gentleman  who 
wrote  that  suggestion,  I  ever  heard  of  in  connection  with  the  land 
revenue.     Therefore,  I  do  not  think  we  can  look  to  that  remedy  for 
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the  grievances  of  which  this  paper  complains.  If  we  pass  from 
general  principles  to  the  application  of  the  laws  that  are  passed,  or 
the  rules  that  are  laid  down  in  general  terms,  we  then  come  to  a 
totally  different  consideration,  that  is,  the  conduct  oi  the  public 
servants  of  the  revenue  department  at  the  present  time  generally,  or 
in  particular  cases.  Of  coarse,  particular  cases  in  a  subject  like  this 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  general  conducft  of  the  officers  of 
the  Government.  You  can  always,  if  you  select  particular  cases, 
make  a  very  monstrous  thing  of  any  government,  and  of  any  govern- 
ment proceedings,  but  we  must  not  accept  any  such  particular 
statements  as  a  general  practice.  What  we  have  to  consider  is, 
what  is  their  general  conduct,  because  if  there  are  particular  cases,  I 
apprehend  that,  although  the  courts  of  justice  are  shut  agarnst  them, 
yet  an  appeal  to  the  Government  itself  is  not  closed  against  them,  and 
if  they  make  that  they  can  obtain  redress.  When  I  say  government, 
I  do  not  mean  to  the  head  of  the  government  itself,  but  to  some  head 
officer  in  the  district.  And  the  other  remedy  is  for  the  Government 
to  give  more  detailed  instructions  to  its  officers  whenever  they  hear 
of  any  erroneous  conduction  their  part,  explaining  to  them  that  itia 
not  the  intention  of  the  re-assessment  to  do  what  \s  deemed  to  be 
objectionable.  But  we  cannot,  sitting  here,  I  think,  really  discuss 
that  question.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  require  a  very  large 
investigation  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  errors  made  by  the 
public  servants  in  India  in  dealing  with  the  settlement ;  and  then  it 
would  require  also  very  minute  inquiry  to  ascertain  what  changes  or 
what  new  instruction  should  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
their  condact  in  the  performance  of  their  public  duty.  I  should  not 
for  a  moment  attempt  to  go  into  it.  I  know  what  it  was  in  the 
investigation  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  stumble 
upon  particular  cases  of  grievances  :  they  are  quite  foreign  to  the  con- 
sideration of  such  a  large  subject  as  this.  In  point  of  fact,  that  is  one 
of  the  besetting  sins,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  the  conaideration  of  Indian 
questions.  People  take  to  a  very  limited  area  of  the  country^  and 
think  they  can  speak  from  that  over  the  whole  afEairs  of  India,  whereas 
you  might  as  well  say,  because  something  happens  you  have  heard  of  at 
Boulogne,  assume  it  is  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  Continentof  Europe. 
There  is  as  much  difference  between  one  part  of  India  and  another  as 
there- is  between  what  happens  in  France  and  what  happens  in  Bussia. 
I  got  at  last  into  the  way  of  saying,  "  If  it  is  perfectly  well  for  Bengal 
"  I  shoald  take  that  to  be  probably  a  very  good  reason  why  it  will  not 
"  do  for  any  other  part  of  India  " — not  that  it  will  do,  but  that  it  will 
not  do^  because  the  Bengalee  is  a  peculiar  person,  and  the  whole  of 
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the  a&irs  of  the  Bengalee  are  eqtially  peculiar  to  that  country. 
Therefore  you  must  look  at  the  particular  district  only  for  the  light  to 
guide  you  in  dealing  ^th  the  affairs  of  that  district,  and  the  instruc- 
tions and  rules  it  might  be  necessary  to  give  in  determining  any 
questions  connected  with  the  land  revenue  of  that  district.  They  may 
be  quite  different  from  the  rules  you  would  frame  for  other  provinces 
of  India,  which  for  centuries  have  existed  under  an  entirely  different 
condition  of  affairs,  and  where  the  land  itself  and  all  its  relations  are 
entirely  different.  With  regard  to  the  elements  of  assessment,  they 
are  always  understood  to  be  the  natural  element,  namely,  the  quality  of 
the  land  for  producing  commodities,  and  water,  without  which  the  land, 
cannot  perhaps  produce  anything.  Those  are  the  permanent  elements 
of  the  settlement :  those  are  things  that  can  be  perfectly  appreciated, 
and  I  think  the  distinction  may  be  limited  to  a  certain  extent  to  that, 
to  ascertain  whether  there  is  only  deep  water,  or  whether  there  is 
water  on  the  surface,  or  nearly  on  the  surface,  and  whether  irrigation 
may  be  obtained  by  the  natural  flow  of  rivers  on  land  which  is  below 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  rivers  (without  being  subject  to  overflow), 
because  there  is  in  combination  with  the  land  an  unlimited  supply 
of  water.  One  has  heard  of  £7.  an  acre  being  the  land  revenue  of 
fertile  land  under  such  conditions,  and  that  probably  would  leave 
a  larger  profit  out  of  an  acre  than  another  piece  of  land  that  was  pay- 
ing 2$  an  acre  to  the  .land  revenue.  Those  are  extreme  cases,  but 
that  is  the  natural  basis  on  which  the  land  revenue  rests ;  and  inter- 
mediately between  those  there  are  a  great  variety  of  conditions.  And 
then  you  have  to  superadd — at  least  some  revenue  ofljcers  seem  disposed 
to  superadd — ^that  which  is  not  a  natural  condition  at  all,  but  is  the 
result  of  the  labour  and  the  capital  of  the  occupant  of  the  land.  And 
that  I  am  quite  free  to  protest  against  as  a  great  viplation  of  the  first 
principles  that  ought  to  underlie  any  assessment,  because  it  tends  to 
restrict  cultivation,  to  limit  production,  and  tends  rather  to  im- 
poverish than  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  industry  and  the 
wealth  of  the  nation,  upon  which,  alone  the  Government  can  rightly 
depend  for  any  increase  of  its  revenue,  and  any  increased  advan- 
tages-that  it  can  by  possibility  confer  on  the  people  of  that  country. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  W.  MARTIN  WOOD.— Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen,  I  may 
be  allowed  perhaps  a  moment  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  absent,  more 
especially  in.  regard  to  Sir  J^mes  Fergusson,  who  has  been  advertised 
to  take  the  chair.  There  is  a  letter  of  acceptance  from  him,  very 
heartily  a^freeing  to  preside — subject  only  to  the  chance  of  his  having 
to  go  to  Manchester ;  but  when  he  came  to  look  into  the  paper  he 
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f  onnd  that  it  dealt  with  transactions  that  his  Government  had  been 
so  closely  connected  with  that  he  thought  it  might  perhaps  be  a  little 
difficnlt  for  him  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  to-day,  so  that  is  the 
principal  reason  why  he  afterwards  asked  to  be  excnsed  from  presid- 
ing. Sir  James  Caird,  we  rather  hoped,  wonld  have  been  here,  as,  in 
connection  with  the  Famine  Committee,  he  has  been  so  identified  with 
this  question  ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  question  discussed  in  the  paper, 
he  makes  this  remark,  which  it  may  be  useful  to  mention — "  In  Mr. 
**  Peile's  note  of  the  28th  February  last,  in  the. Appendix,  page  249, 
**  I  think  the  equitable  view  as  between  the  Government  and  the 
"  cultivator  is  well  stated,  and  as  those  are  the  principles  upon  which 
**  the  Government  is  now  acting,  I  think  there  is  not  much  ground  for 
"  complaint.  I  regret  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  take  the  chair 
"  when  the  paper  is  Yead,  as  my  official  duties  at  present  occupy  all 
**  my  attention."  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt  also  would  have  been  here  to-day, 
but  he  could  not  get  back  to  town  in  time.  Mr.  Slagg  also  had  to 
leave  town,  or  he  would  have  been  present. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  ROGERS.— I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  a  few  words  with  regard  to  this  paper.  It  refers  a  great 
deal  to  what  I  myself  have  had  a  great  hand  in  bringing  about  in 
Bombay.  So  long  ago  as  1850, 1  commenced  the  original  revision  of  the 
assessment  in  Gujerat,  which  is  alluded  to  in  several  places  in  this  paper. 
Subsequently,  as  Revenue  Commissioner  and  a  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, having  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  tho  policy  which  is  attacked 
in  it,  I  can  with  a  clear  conscience  fully  re-affirm  what  is  stated  in  Mr. 
Peile's  resolution  which  has  just  been  quoted,  that  the  Government 
of  Bombay,  notwithstanding  any  imperfection  that  there  may  be  in 
the  wording  of  section  30  of  Act  I.  of  1866,  or  in  the  similar  section 
of  the  Bombay  Revenue  Code — never  had  the  slightest  intention  of 
taxing  improvements.  And  not  only  do  I  say  that,  but  I  mean  to  say, 
notwithstanding  what  is  said  in  this  paper,  that  they  have  not  taxed 
improvements.  It  is  very  strange  that  although  Mr.  Javerilal  asserts 
it  throughout  he  does  not  give  a  single  instance  in  which  it  has 
been  done;  and  I  should  have  thought,  if  it  had  been  done,  he 
would  have  been  able,  with  the  greatest  ease,  to  quote  a  number  of 
instances.  In  the  first  place,  he  objects  to  the  assessment  of  im- 
provements that  were  found  to  have  taken  place  before  the  original 
introduction  of  the  revised  settlement.  If  you  were  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  that,  it  would  oblige  the  Government  in  revising  any 
assessment  in  India  to  go  back  to  what,  in  talking  of  the  affairs 
of  Ireland  has  been  called  the  "  prairie  value."  The  wells  that  have 
leen  constructed  in  Gujerat  and  the  other  improvements  that  have 
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been  effected  in  the  way  of  taming  dry  land  into  rice  land,  and  so 
on,  were  carried  out  nnder  the  old  system  by  which  the  heads  of  the 
Tillages  had  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  State  made  those  wells  and 
other  improvements.  I  maintain,  therefore,  that  that  was  a  perfectly 
legitimate  subject  for  taxation  at  that  time,  not  only  on  general 
principles,  but  for  tho  special  reason  that  the  people  who  made  ttose 
improvements,  out  of  the  State  revenues,  as  I  say,  were  dead  and 
gone.  Those  improvements  were  made  generations  ago;  therefore 
not  to  have  taxed  them  now  would  be  to  give  the  benefit  of  them  to 
people  who  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  making  them,  and  on 
that  ground  I  distinctly  state  it  was  quite  a  legitimate  policy  to  tax 
improvements  which  were  in  existence  at  that  time.  As  to  improve- 
ments that  were  to  take  place  subsequently,  there  can  be  no  manner 
of  doubt  whatever.  It  was  distinctly  laid  down  in  section  30  of 
Act  1,  of  1865,  and  re-affirmed  in  the  Bombay  Revenue  Code,  that 
no  increased  assessment  was  to  be  made  except  upon  general  con- 
siderations, and  that  any  improvements  carried  out  by  the  capital  and 
labour  of  the  tenants  should  not  be  taxed.  And  I  am  certoin  that 
that  has  been  acted  up  to.  I  am  very  much  astonished  at  tho 
opinions  of  Sir  George  Wingate  that  have  been  quoted  in  this  paper. 
I  can  only  think  that  as  he  had  retired  from  the  Service  for  many 
years  before  that  minute  on  the  Indapur  settlement  was  written,  not 
the  Indian  but  the  British  theory  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind. 
I  believe  that  in  England  a  landlord  considers,  when  he  has  given  a 
lease  for  a  number  of  years,  and  improvements  have  been  made  by  the 
tenant,  that  when  the  tenant's  expenditure  has  been  re-imbursed  with 
a  fair  amount  of  interest,  he,  as  landlord,  is  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of 
the  profits.  Whether  that  was  what  may  be  called  the  original  Indian 
theory  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  that  theory  was  distinctly  set  aside  by 
the  Bombay  Government  in  the  laws  that  have  been  enacted,  and  that 
principle  has  been  kept  to.  Mr.  Javerilal  takes  it  for  granted  that 
in  all  revisions  of  assessments  now  an  increase  will  be  placed  upon 
the  land  in  consequence  of  improvements.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
case ;  in  fact,  if  the  Government  act  up  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  it  is 
perfectly  impossible  that  it  should  be  the  case.  He  makes  out  that  it 
will  be  very  difficult  for  the  Settlement  Officer  to  distinguish  what 
are  improvements  and  what  are  not  improvements,  in  order  to  decide 
whether  he  will  put  on  any  assessment  or  not.  I  can  answer  for  it 
that  under  the  Revenue  Survey  system  there  is  no  difficulty  what- 
ever. The  system  of  classification  is  simply  to  classify  the  land  as 
dry  crop,  and  wet  crop,  and  rice  land.  If  a  piece  of  land  at  the 
original  settlement  is  entered  as  dry  crop,  and  at  the  end  of  the  thirty 
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years  of  the  reTised  settlement  is  found  to  be  wet  crop^  it  will  be 
reassessed  as  dry  crop,  and,  therefore,  the  whole  yalne  of  the  improTe- 
xnents  that  have  been  made  in  the  meantime  will  go  to  the  cnltiyator* 
Haying  fixed  the  assessments  in  Qajerat  for  a  number  of  district? 
with  my  own  hand,  I  can  state  that  in  all  rice  land  as  well  as  in  what 
are  called  Kooweter  (?)  lands,  that  is,  land  under  irrigation  from 
wells,  the  dry  crop  assessment  was  kept  entirely  distinct  &om  the 
wet  crop  assessment,  one  reason  being  that  rice  cultiyation  in  Gujerat 
is  yery  precarious,  and  eyen  in  well  land  irrigation  cultiyation  is 
precarious  because  wells  may  &11  in.  I  deliberately  kept  the  two 
assessments  separate  in  order  that  there  should  be  no  difiSculty  what- 
eyer  in  granting  remissions  of  assessment  in  case  of  failure  of  crops, 
and  also  that  in  case  of  a  future  reyision,  the  Settlement  Officer  might 
haye  no  difficulty  in  saying  what  was  originally  dry  crop  land  and 
what  was  land  under  irrigation;  so  that,  as  far  as  that  goes,  Mr. 
Jayerilal  is  completely  wrong  in  saying  that  the  Settlehnent  Officer 
would  haye  any  diffictdty  in  saying  what  land  has  been  improyed 
since  the  settlement  was  introduced  and  what  land  has  not  been 
improyed.  He  makes  a  point  on  page  241,  when  he  says: — '^  Improye-* 
**  ments  may  be  made  either  from  (a)  Imperial  State  Funds ;  or  (Jb) 
**  Proyincial  Funds ;  or  (c)  Local  Funds ;  or  {d)  Tukayi  adyances,  or 
^'  adyances  made  under  the  Land  Lnproyement  Loans  Act ;  or  (e) 
"priyate  capital ;  or  (/)  from  two  or  more  of  these  sources  in  com- 
'*  bination.  Take  now  for  illustration  the  case  of  a  material  increase 
"  in  the  yalue  of  land  arising  from  the  construction  of  Local  Fund 
'*  roads  or  oth^r  works.  Are  such  improyements  taxable  or  not  under 
"  the  terms  of  section  30  of  Act  I.,  of  1865  (section  106,  Beyenue 
*'  Code),  and  of  the  !N^ew  Bill  ?  If  such  increased  yalue  is  made  a 
**  ground  for  taxation,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  cultiyators  are  in 
"  efEect  being  taxed  twice  oyer.  They  are,  first  of  all,  taxed  to  pay 
''the  one  anna  which  is  deyoted  to  the  improyement  of  communis 
''cations,  and  the  communications  when  made  are  used  by  the  Settle* 
"  ment  Officer  as  a  ground  for  increasing  assessments.  Is  taxation  of 
"  this  sprt,  we  ask,  defensible  upon  any  rational  theory  ? "  This 
seems  to  take  it  for  granted  that  these  improyements  will  be  taxed. 
I  distinctly  say  they  will  not.  He  assumes  the  case  with  regard  to 
Tukayi  t^yances.  He  says: — "flow  is  it  possible  in  practice  to 
"  determine  how  far  such  improyements  are  properly  ta:tcable  and  how 
"  far  they  should  be  protected  P  Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
"  such  discrimination  is  eyer  eyen  attempted.  The  Settlement  Officer 
"  could  not  afford  to  waste  his  time  in  what  he  w^uld  {nrobably  consider 
"  mere  splitting  of  hairs.     He  therefore  taxes  the  whole  improyements 
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"  so  made  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  praQtically  gives  no  considera- 
"  tion  at  all  to  the  large  amount  of  private  capital  which  may  have 
'*  been  sunk."  I  distinctly  say  that  is  not  the  case,  and  I  challenge 
Mr.  Javerilal  to  prove  it.  He  has  no  ground  to  go  upon  in  stating 
that  improvements  have  been  taxed.  When  he  mentions  the  case  of 
the  enhancements  of  Revenue  in  the  Deccan,  he  states  that  those 
enhancements  have  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  re-assessment 
of  land  which  had  during  the  period  of  settlement  been  brought 
under  rice  culti^^ation.  .  That,  I  believe,  has  not  been  the  case.  The 
enhancements  of  assessment  have  arisen  in  this  way.  At  the  time  of 
the  first  settlement,  the  land  was  of  very  little  comparative  value. 
Under  the  Survey  system  it  has  always  been  the  custom  to  throw 
a  certain  amount  of  land  into  what  are  called  Survey  Fields.- 
Pieces  of  land  were  found  under  cultivation  in  too  small  areas  to 
form  into  Survey  Fields  by  themselves.  The  consequence  was  that 
large  quantities  of  land  were  thrown  in  to  make  up  the  minimum 
areas  of  other  numbers.  Land  being  then  of  very  little  value^  the 
classers  were  not  particular  in  classing  the  worst  land  that  was  thus 
thrown  in,  and  the  whole  area  was  put  down  as  unarable.  At  the 
end  of  thirty  years  it  was  discovered  that  this  unarable  land  had 
actually  been  brought  under  the  plough.  There  had  been  no  improve- 
ment whatever  made  ;  it  had  simply  been  ploughed  up  and  cultivated. 
Those  lands  which  were  found  in  actual  cultivation  without  any 
expense  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  were  naturally  assessed  to  the  land 
Revenue,  and  hence  a  great  enhancement  of  assessment  took  place  in 
the  Deccan  collectorates.  But  that  certainly  cannot  be  called  taxa- 
tion of  improvements.  The  limitations  of  assessment  that  have  been 
laid  down  were  so  first  of  all,  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Bombay 
Government  in  1874 ;  they  axe  quoted  at  page  243 — **  1.  The  increase 
"of  revenue  in  the  case  of  a  Taluka,  a  group  of  villages  brought 
"  under  the  same  maximum  dry-crop  rate,  shall  not  exceed  thirty- 
"  three  per  cent.  2.  Wo  increase  exceeding  sixty-six  per  cent,  should 
''  be  inlposed  on  a  single  village  without  the  circumstances  of  the 
**  case  being  specially  reported  for  the  orders  of  Government.  3.  No 
'*  increase  exceeding  100  per  cent,  shall  in  like  manner  be  imposed 
'*  on  an  individual  holding."  Mr.  Javenlal  admits  that  this  limi- 
tation on  re-assessment  has  been  a  boon,  but  he  goes  on  to  say — 
*'  Ungrateful  persons  might  cavil  at  the  extreme  liberality  of  the 
"margin  still  I'eserved  to  themselves  by  Government,  and  might 
"  possibly  object  that  a  sudden  increase  of  sixty-six  per  cent,  in  the 
"  case  of  a  village  and  100  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
"  holding  could  not  possibly  be  justified  on  any  rational  theory  of 
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" '  general  considerations  *  applicable  to  revised  assessments."    Now, 
to  an  English  audience,  I  may  quote  the  case  of  a  landowner  near 
the  stations  of  Swindon  or  Crewe.     Perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago 
the  lands  were  comparatiyely  worthless ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
construction  of  railways  and  the  starting  up  of  large  towns  in  those 
neighbourhoods  I  suppose  it  would  be  not  at  all  uncommon  for  land  to 
have  donbled  its  value  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.     Mr. 
Javerilal  says  on  page  245,  "  We  fully  recognize  that  the  present 
*'  policy  of  the  government  is  marked  by  an  earnest  dibsire  to  restore 
"  confidence  and  to  promote  agricultural  improvement.  But  cultivators 
"  have  long  memories  ;  and  they  and  their  advisers  cannot  avoid  seeing 
"  that  there  is  a  fatal  want  of  continuity  in  the  revenue  policy  of 
*'  Gk)vemment.     They  mentally  contrast  the  policy  of  Sir  Philip  Wode- 
**  house  with  that  of  Sir  Richard  Temple,  and  the  latter  with  that  of 
"  Sir  James  Fergusson.     They  perceive  clearly  enough  that  this  policy 
"  has  in  fact  varied  more  or  less  with  each  successive  Governor,  and  is 
"  greatly  influenced  by  the  presence  or  absence  at  headquarters  of 
"  competent  revenue  advisers  from  time  to  time.  The  present  Revenue 
"  Secretary  to   Government,  though  a    shrewd    and    able    man,   is 
**  altogether  deficient  in  practical  district  revenue  experience.     The 
"  Honourable  Mr,  Peile,  whose  praises  are  in  every  one's  mouth,  may 
"  be  transferred  to-morrow  to  Calcutta,  and  may  be  replaced  by  an 
"  officer  of  very  different  views.     Similarly,  Mr.  T.  H.  Stewart,  in 
'*  whom  general  confidence  is  reposed,  may  at  any  time  be  promoted, 
'*  and  the  control  of  the  Settlement  Department  may  be  again  handed 
"  over  to  a  military  officer  of  the  type  of  Col.  W.  C.  Anderson,  C.S.I." 
I  think  that  is  a  very  unfair  attack  to  make  upon  an  absent  man.     I 
have  known  Col.  Anderson  for  a  long  time,  and  have  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  assessments  he  has  made ;  they  have  passed  thi*ough 
my  hands  as  a  Member  of  the  Government,  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  a 
more  single-minded  officer  than  Col.  Anderson  I  never  came  across. 
He  never,  I  can  vouch  for  it,  had  the  slightest  idea  of  increasing  the 
assessment  to  the  detriment  and  injury  of  the  tenant.     The  Chairman 
has  alluded  very  rightly  to  the  impracticability  of  the  scheme  proposed 
by  Mr,  Stewart,  of  the  Bengal  Service,  in  1820,  which  Mr.  Javerilal 
approves.     In  his  remarks  he  was  very  right  in  saying  that  circum- 
stances had  entirely  changed.     Railways  were  not  thought  of  in  those 
days,  and  it  must  be  recollected  that  in  the  Bombay  Survey  it  is  not 
only  the  positive  value  of  the  land  that  is  taken  into  consideration  but 
the  relative  value.     The  circumstances  of  the  whole  of  the  Empire  are 
changing  every  day  in  consequence  of  the  construction  of  railways.  A 
market  that  in  former  days  was  of  the  greatest  value  in  one  part  of  the 
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conntiy  may  be  now  nearly  useless  in  consequence  of  new  markets 
springing  up.  If  a  permanent  settlement  were  now  to  be  fixed  on  the 
basis  of  present  conditions,  it  might  consequently  be  found  in  a  very 
short  time  to  be  utterly  inequitable  in  consequence  of  the  starting  up 
of  new  markets  and  the  shutting  up  of  old  ones.  In  all  considerations 
with  regard  to  the  enhancement  of  assessment  this  point  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  that  we  settle  not  only  the  positive  but  the  relative  values 
of  the  land.  I  had  the  honour  some  three  or  four  years  ago  to  read  a 
paper  before  the  Association,  in  which  the  detailed  manner  in  which 
all  these  points  are  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Bombay  Kevenue 
Survey  were  clearly  set  out ;  and  if  anybody  will  do  me  the  favour  to 
take  that  old  paper  and  read  it  they  will  see  that  the  most  minute 
circumstances  are  so  considered  in  fixing  the  assessment.*  I  can  vouch 
for  this,  that  all  the  settlements  are  carried  out  by  the  Settlement 
Oficers  with  the  single-minded  view  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
ryots  AS  well  as,  consistently  with  that  protection,  to  uphold  the 
interests  of  the  landlord. 

Mr.  C.  W.  ARATHOON  :  May  I  ask,  as  Mr.  Rogers  is  practically 
connected  and  locally  acquainted  with  this  matter,  what  objection 
there  is  to  Mr.  Javerilalal's  suggestion  that  the  Civil  Courts  should  try 
disputes  ?  Mr.  Rogers  says  that  the  ryot's  improvements  are  not  taxed. 
Mr.  Javerilal  says  that  they  are.  That  is  a  question  that  ought  not  to 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Settlement  Officers,  I  should  thinks  without 
any  safeguard. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  ROGERS  :  I  can  only  say  that  before  the  law 
was  altered  the  tenants  did  not  have  recourse,  although  they  might 
bave  had,  to  the  civil  courts  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  I  do  not 
know  a  single  case  in  which  the  assessment  was  disputed  in  the  Civil 
Court,  although  they  had  a  full  right  to  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  They  appealed  to  the  Collector. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  ROGERS :  Yes,  to  the  Collector  or  Revenue 
Commissioner,  and  not  to  the  Civil  Courts.  The  assessments  are  based 
on  such  very  various  considerations  that  it  would  be  very  difficult 
indeed  for  the  Civil  Courts  to  understand  them. 

Mr.  C.  W.  ARATHOON :  But  although  they  cannot  go  to  the 
Civil  Courts,  under  this  fourth  section  of  the  Act,  they  can  still  go 
to  the  Revenue  Commissioner  or  to  the  Government. 

^^  •  Vol.  XIV.,  Part  1, 1882. 
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The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  WEST  :  As  the  time  is  so  short  I  shall  at 
once  plunge  in  mediae  res  and  go  to  that  subject  of  the  paper  with 
which  I  am  more  familiar  than  the  others.  That  is,  of  coarse,  the  legal 
portion  of  the  argument  as  to  the  Act  X*  of  1876,  the  Bombay  Revenue 
Jurisdiction  Act.  I  think  that  Mr^  Javerilal  is  under  an  entire  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  the  state  of  the  law  was  befote,  and  under 
some  mistake  also  as  to  what  the  effect  of  Act  X.  of  187-6  is.  When 
that  Act  was  under  discussion  the  law  member  of  the  Oovemment  of 
India  was  in  communication  with  the  Chief  Justice  in  Bombay  and 
Mr.  Hope,  then  a  legislative  member,  I  think  representing  Bombay  on 
the  Govemor-GFenerars  Council,  was  in  communication  with  me  on 
the  subject  of  the  proposed  legislation ;  and  it  was  pointed  out  by  Sir 
Michael  Westropp,  the  Chief  Justice,  after  conference  with  me  on  the 
subject  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  perfectly  needless  to  make  any 
declaration  in  the  new  Act  that  the  Civil  Courts  had  not  jurisdiction 
to  determine  the  propriety  of  any  new  assessment.  The  political^ 
economical,  and  social  conditions  which  should  determine  the  director 
of  an  assessment  in  measuring  its  proportion  to  the  supposed  produce 
of  the  land,  and  the  supposed  means  of  those  who  cultivate  the  land, 
were  considered  before,  equally  as  after,  the  passing  of  Act  X.  of  1876 
as  a  matter  with  which,  judges  as  judges,  and  courts  as  courts,  would 
not  be  specially  conversant,  and  in  which  their  opinion  would  probably 
be  of  less  value  than  that  of  the  revenue  officers  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  that  particular  department  of  public  business  during  the  whole 
course  of  their  official  lives.  And  this  accounts  for  the  fact  to  which 
Mr.  Biogers  referred  just  now,  but  which  he  explained,  I  venture  to 
say,  in  an  imperfect  manner — the  fact  that  before  the  Act  X.  of  1876 
the  ryot  in  the  Bombay  presidency  could  not  go  to  the  civil  court  to 
gain  relief  against  an  assessment  which  he  said  was  too  heavy  for 
the  land  to  bear.  He  could  go  to  the  civil  court,  however,  on  this 
ground,  that  his  land  was  either  wholly  or  partially  exempt  from 
payment.  He  could  do  that ;  and  iu  the  correspondence  I  had  with 
Mr.  Hope  in  1876,  when  the  example  of  England  was  adduced,  and 
not  improperly  adduced  from  one  point  of  view,  and  the  state  of 
matters  in  England  with  regard  to  assessed  and  income  taxes,  for 
instance,  from  the  burdens  of  which  no  one  has  any  common-law  right 
to  go  to  the  civil  courts  in  England  to  get  any  relief  (you  must  go^ 
if  anywhere,  to  the  commissioners  or  authorities  to  that  end  appointed). 
When  that  was  referred  to  1  was  able  to  point  out  a  case  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  preserved  in  Maddox's  "  History  of  the 
Exchequer, '^  in  which  a  certain  monastery  even  at  that  time  made  its 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  against  an  assessment,  far  heavier 
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then  in  proportion  than  the  land  tax  that  is  levied  now,  and  it 
obtained  an  exemption  on  showing  that  this  land,  or  a  certain  portion 
•of  this  li^nd,  had  from  time  immemorial  been  exempt  from  luid  tax, 
whatever  the  varying  amount  of  the  land  tax  might  be.  Now,  so  far, 
the  courts  may  properly  guard  individual  rights;  but  when  it  comes 
to  determining  whether  the  executive  government,  or  the  administrav 
tion,  are  pntting  too  heavy  or  too  light  an  assessment  upon  the  land, 
jou  get  into  a  sphere .  with  which  judges  as  judges,  and  lawyers  as 
lawyers,  are  not  specially  conversant,  and  with  which  other  people  are, 
and  from  which  lawyers  therefore  as  such  may  very  properly,  be 
excluded.  I  do  not  think  myself  that  any  great  advantage,  or  any 
advantage  at  all,  would  be  gained  by  the  ryots  by  their  being  allowed 
io  bring  every  case  of  assessment  which  they  think  too  heavy  or 
too  hard  before  the  courts.  It  would  lead  to  an  immense  deal  of 
litigation ;  and  if  the  Government  were  in  that  way  involved  in  large 
costs  to  one  ryot,  it  would  have  to  levy  those  costs  from  other  ryots, 
because  the  Government  is  only  the  conduit  through  which  the 
money  flows  from  the  payers  of  the  taxes  to  the  public  servants,  and 
others  who  receive  moneys  from  the  public.  The  practical  impossi- 
bility of  the  courts  being  arbiters  in  matters  of  the  adjustment  of 
taxation  was  recognized  almost  immediately  after  the  institution  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Bengal.  As  I  did  not  see  the  paper  before  I 
came  into  the  room:,  I  am  not  able  to  recall  the  precise  date,  but  I 
have  it  very  clearly  in  my  mind  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bengal 
haying  attempted  to  interfere,  and  having  actually  interfered,  in 
matters  of  revenue  shortly  after  its  institution,  an  Act  was  passed 
in  the  26th  of  George  III.,  which  positively  declares:  that  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  no  jurisdiction  whatever^  and  shall  not 
interfere  with  the  Government  in  matters  of  revenue*  That  was 
a  practical  solution  of  the  matter,  and  it  is  a  solution  which  would 
become  practically  necessary  supposii^  that  the  civil  courts  were  ever 
allowed  to  assume  that  ofiElce  for  which  (without  prejudice,  I  may  say, 
since,  nearly  the  whole  of  my  official  life  has  been  spent  as  a  judge 
and  a  judicial  officer.)  they  are  particularly  ^unfitted.  I  shall  proceed 
next  to  another  matter  in  the  sphere  of  law ;  that  is  the  theory  of 
taxation  according  to  the  Indian  law.  And, :  I  think,  if  anyone  will 
disentagle  the  meaning  of  the  Hindu  commentator  who  has  been  trans- 
lated by  Colebrooke  from  the  rather  barbarous  language  in  which  it 
appears  in  the  translation,  he  will  find  that  there  is  a  very  just  and 
rational  theory  of  taxation  laid  down  there.  He  says  that  the  ryot, 
the  first  occupier  of  the  land,  is  its  natural  owner ;  but  over  and  above 
his  natural  ownership  there  extends  the  protective  ownership  of  the 
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Stafce  ;  and  by  the  protective  ownership  of  the  State  it  is  evident  that 
the  Hindoo  lawyer  intends  to  convey  that  which  all  Enrope  has 
admitted,  and  has  been  obliged  to  admit  from  the  very  necessities  of 
the  case,  under  the  name  of  the  ^'  eminent  domain  of  the  State."  The 
eminent  domain  of  the  State  means  this  :  that  all  private  property  in 
a  State  is  held  subject  to  the  necessities  of  the  State  as  snch,  and 
therefore  all  land  must  be  liable  to  taxation,  and  not  only  to  taxation, 
but  varying  taxation,  when  the  very  existence  of  the  State  is  at  stake, 
and  its  i)ower  and  honour  must  be  supported  by  means  levied  from  its 
inhabitants.  This  is  a  just  and  rational  theory,  and  it  has  been 
applied  in  England  and  in  other  countries  in  two  different  ways.  Let 
us  take  the  case  of  England.  The  land  tax  formerly  represented  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  income  of  the  land.  It  has  been 
estimated  to  have  been  as  much  as  20  per  cent.,  and  we  know  that  at 
certain  periods  it  represented  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the 
taxation  of  England,  and  that  not  so  very  long  ago.  By  what  I  think 
a  somewhat  iniquitous  arrangement,  made  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  the  land  tax  was  fixed 

Dr.  G.  B.  CLARK :  In  1798. 

Mr.  Justice  WEST :  No,  I  am  speaking  of  the  arrangement  made 
in  the  time  of  Sir  Bobert  Walpole,  when  the  beer  tax  was  put  on  to 
relieve  the  country  gentlemen  of  their  land  tax.  The  land  tax  now 
bears  an  inconsiderable  proportion  to  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  &e 
State  has  in  fact  been  deprived  of  its  share,  as  I  contend  it  was, 
properly  speaking,  a  share,  in  the  landed  interest  of  the  country. 
That  is  one  method  of  taxing ;  but  there  is  another  which  is  in 
operation  in  England,  and  that  is  rating.  All  rating  for  local 
purposes^  we  know,  goes  upon  the  estimated  annual  value  of  the  land, 
and  that  includes  all  improvements.  Now,  this  rating,  according  to  the 
theory  that  improvements  must  in  no  instance  be  taxed,  would,  of 
course,  be  a  very  iniquitous  arrangement,  but  the  principle  is  not 
complained  of  as  being  so  eminently  iniquitous  in  England. 

Dr.  G.  B.  CLABK  :  Oh,  yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Justice  WEST  :  Well,  those  who  bear  it  may  perhaps,  some- 
times call  it  iniquitous,  but  I  say  it  is  not  so  called  by  any  general 
consensus  of  opinion,  because  otherwise  it  would  very  soon  be  changed 
by  a  new  law  passed  to  that  effect  by  the  Parliament.  But,  in  truth, 
80  long  as  rating  does  not  amount  to  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
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produce  it  excites  no  .very  considerable  discontent.  When  it  becomes 
a  yeiy  large  proportion  it  naturally  does  so.  Now,  such  rating  is  really 
in  practice  the  same  as  that  on  which  the  taxation  in  India  has  been 
based  under  the  former  rulers,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  ov*  own 
GroYemment.  It  has  under  the  native  rulers  always  taken  improyements 
into  account,  and  it  is  only  when  the  British  dominion  was  established 
that  the  question  arose  of  how  far  that  practice  could  still  be  followed 
consistently  with  the  general  progress  of  the  country;  and  it  was 
found  very  soon  that  it  could  not  be  so  followed.  Even  under  native 
rulers  it  was  necessary  very  often  (it  was  customary  all  over  the 
country)  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  rice  land  by  giving  the  terms 
of  the  exaction  of  a  very  limited  proportion  of  the  assessment  to 
begin  with,  gradually  risings  and  only  gradually  rising,  up  to  the  full 
assessment  of  the  land ;  and  this  contained  the  germ  of  the  practice 
which  the  English  government  in  various  parts  of  the  country  has 
applied  or  attempted  to  apply — that  is  to  limit  your  assessment  in 
such  wise  as  not  to  make  it  any  permanent  or  considerable  bar  to 
improvement.  The  zemindars — the  much  abused  zemindars  of  Bengal 
— ^really  had  a  basis  for  the  indulgence  as  it  appears  now  shown  to  them 
at  the  time  of  the  permanent  settlement,  one  substantially  the  same 
in  principle  as  this  practice.  There  was  a  quantity  of  land  in  Bengal^ 
a  number  of  estates  (call  them  estates  for  convenience  of  expression) 
from  which  the  Government  was  deriving  a  very  precarious  and  very 
limited  income.  It  was  thought,  and  anyone  who  reads  the  very 
elaborate  minutes  that  w^^e  written  at  the  time  (I  have  had,  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  to  go  all  through  the  printed  ones)  will  find  that  there 
were  very  elaborate  and  convincing  arguments  used  in  &vour  of  the 
zemindary  system  with  reference  to  the  then  existing  circumstances  of 
the  Government  of  India.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  benefits 
conferred  on  the  zemindars  were  not  such  but  that  the  first  race  of 
zemindars  nearly  all  became  bankrupt.  It  is  notorious  that  the  first 
set  of  zemindars  constituted  in  Bengal  nearly  all  became  insolvent ; 
and  it  was  only  when  they  were  thrust  out  of  the  field  and  a  new  set 
of  men  who  had  made  money  by  business,  for  the  most  part  in  Calcutta, 
came  in  with  capital  and  improved  the  waste  lands  annexed  to  the 
zemindar  is  Ihat  they  became  so  immensely  productive  as  we  now  see 
them.  There  was,  no  doubt,  a  want  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  in  not  providing  better  for  the  future.  To  some  extent, 
however,  the  Government  did  provide  for  it,  because  they  made 
reservations  on  which  they  are  basing  further  legislation  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ryot,  and  I  consider  that  basis  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  that  has 
been  proposed  for  the  eleyatipn  cpid  relief  of  the  pressiq^^  on  the  ryots 
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in  Bengal.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  do  not  let  it  be  for  a  moment  snppoged 
that  when  the  Government  of  India  made  this  arrangement  with  the 
ryots  in  1?93, 4,  or  6,  that  the  condition  of  affairs  there  was  what  it  is 
now  or  anything  like  it,  and  that  the  Government  of  India  really  had 
no  reasonable  gronnd  for  the  policy  it  adopted  then.  On  iiie 
contrary,  the  argmnents,  if  one  reads  through  them  and  looks  at  them 
from  the  point  of  view  of  that  time,  were  very  evenly  balanced. 
I  have  never  myself  been  an  advocate  of  the'  permanent  settlement, 
nor  am  I  now :  but  let  ns  do  justice  to  people  even  though  we  have 
to  differ  from  them.  But,  then,  let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  this 
zemindar  system  was  in  theory  much  the  same  as  that  which  Mr. 
Javenlal  asks  for  now.  Because  directly  you  constitute  an  estate  in 
land  you  make  land  leaseable,  and,  having  a  letting  value,  it  would 
be  leased.  We  found  it  was  so  in  Gujerat.  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Rogers, 
who  has  had  an  enormous  experience  in  Gujerat — probably  more  than 
any  man  living  at  this  time — ^whether  valuable  land  is  not,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  very  much  leased  out  there  and  the  intermediate  profit 
taken  up  by  the  landlord  class,  who,  under  a  permanent  settlement, 
would  immediately  increase  in  numbers  without  making  any  adequate 
return  to  the  community  until  an  entirely  new  organization  of  society 
could  be  established  in  India ;  who  would  be  mere  nati  oonswmere 
fruges,  not  adding  to  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  land  or  to  the 
moral  advancement  of  their  neighbours  very  materially,  but  gravitating 
towards  the  large  cities,  as  we  find  the  landed  proprietors  in  Bengal 
have  been  doing,  and  not  only  in  Bengal,  but  even  everywhere  in 
Europe,  where  large  landed  proprietors  exist,  as  we  may  see  in  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  elsewhere,  the  social  organization  being 
different  there  from  what  it  is  in  England.  Now  the  permanent 
settlement  being  necessarily  attended,  and  naturally  attended,  with 
.  consequences  of  this  kind,  it  is  a  question  of  very  great  difficulty  to 
say  whether  a  permanent  settlement  would,  on  the  whole,  be  beneficial : 
and  I  doubt  myself  very  much  whether  it  would.  I  think  myself  it 
would  be  preferable  to  adopt  some  scheme  by  which  while  improve- 
ments should  not  be  taxed  or  should  not  be  heavily  taxed,  the 
varying  and  generally  improving  conditions  of  society  and  of  property* 
should  redound  not  only  to  the  advantage  of  the  individual  owner, 
but  of  the  society  which  protects  the  owner  in  his  estate.  Now  this 
successive  settlements  have  attempted  to  do,  but  they  have  done  it,  of 
course,  imperfectly.  The  subject  is  one,  as  the  Chairman  observed, 
which  runs  into  very  great  details.  I  see  I  am  trespassing  rather 
long  on  the  attention  of  the  audience,  and  therefore  I  shall  state 
simply  what  my  opinion  about  the  proper  bases  of  assessment,  and  of 
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furtiber  assessment  is,  namely,  that  tli«*e  should  at  the  time  of  the 
settlement  be  a  distinction  of  the  land  into  grades  and  classes — a 
relation  of  the  parcels  established  inter  ae  which  should  thenceforward 
be  permanent  for  the  group  or  area.  You  cannot  say  that  for  the 
future  thd  taxation  shall  be  so  much  for  each  acre  or  each  class  of 
land,  but  you  can  say  that  the  proportions  and  relations  of  the  classes 
of  land  to  one  another  shall  be  permanent;  and  then  if  by  his  own 
improvements  a  man  raises  his  land  from  class  seven  to  what  under 
a  new  assessment,  supposing  there  were  a  new  assessment,  would  be 
class  one,  he  enjoys  the  whole  benefit  of  the  distinction  between  class 
seven  and  class  one.  And  no  matter  what  the  variations  on  the  whole 
may  be  the  relations  of  the  classes  to  one  another  are  the  same,  and  the 
Government  cannot  increase  the  taxation  to  any  extraordinary  extent 
without  throwing  the  lower  class  of  land  out  of  cultivation,  and  so 
injuring  itself  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  prevented  by  that  very  circum- 
stance from  ever  putting  an  extraordinary  and  overwhelming  amount 
of  taxation  on  the  improved  lands.  I  think,  therefore,  if  the  lands  at 
the  settlement  were  distributed  into  a  number  of  classes,  say  from  one 
to  ten,  or  one  to  seven,  or  one  to  eight,  as  practical  men  should  direct, 
and  those  classes  made  permanent,  you  would  then  have  a  safeguard 
against  all  extraordinary  or  over-taxation.  I  believe  something  of 
this  kind  was  contemplated  by  the  section  of  which  so  much  has 
been  said — section  30  of  Act  I,  of  1865  ;  and  I  must  say  that  I  have 
not  found,  looking  at  the  whole  of  it,  as  a  lawyer  or  judge  is  bound  to 
look  at  it,  any  very  great  difficulty  in  construing  its  real  sense.  If 
you  take  the  part  which  says  "  not  with  reference  to  improvement" 
along  with  the  other  part  "  with  reference  to  the  general  considera- 
tions of  value,"  it  appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  it  means 
that  the  land  tax  ought  always  to  be  levied  with  reference  to  what  in 
this  country  is  called  substantially  a  ground  rent,  or  on  a  principle 
illustrated  by  a  ground  rent;  and  that  is  the  amount  which  may 
properly  be  asked  and  paid  for  a  piece  of  land  whether  it  is  built  upon 
and  thus  developed  or  not.  It  still,  in  the  latter  case,  has  its  ground 
rent,  because  it  is  capable  of  improvement  to  a  certain  extent,  that  is 
the  ground  rent  by  estimate  or  assessment  independent  of  whether 
aotuaUy  it  is  built  upon  or  whether  it  is  otherwise  improved  or  not. 
I  think  that  a  classification  of  the  land  once  for  all  would  save  an 
immense  amount  of  uncertainty;  it  would  give  a  broad  and  certain 
basis  to  go  upon,  and  it  would  prevent  all  excessive  taxation  for  the 
future,  and  give  everyone  according  to  the  spirit  and  the  principle  of 
section  30  of  the  Act  I.,  of  1865,  the  whole  benefit  of  his  individual 
improvements,  in  making  his  land  of  a  lower  class  as  productive  as 
that  of  a  higher  class,  and  in  making  the  best  lands  indefinitely 
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productive,  while  the  claims  of  the  Government  would  always  be 
defined  and  limited  by  the  necessary  numerical  relation  between  the 
land-tax  on  the  highest  classes  of  land,  and  the  tax  on  the  lower  or  the 
lowest,  which  could  not  be  materially  raised  or  lowered  except  in 
response  to  entirely  altered  general  conditions,  or  a  great  change  in 
the  relative  value  of  money.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  ROGERS :  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say 
that  Mr.  West's  last  suggestion  is  really  what  is  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  So  I  understand.  The  quality  of  the  soil  is 
considered,  and  it  is  classified  accordingly. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  ROGERS :  Yes ;  it  is  classified  according  to 
its  quality,  for  dry  crop,  wet  crop,  or  rice  cultivation. 

Mr.  MARTIN  WOOD :  In  relative  proportions? 

Mr.  ROGERS :  Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  WEST :  The  difference  is  this :  that  under  the  existing 
system  land  is  classified  in  one  settlement,  and  that  classification  is 
peimanent  during  the  settlement,  but  it  may  be  altered  at  the  end  of 
the  settlement.  That  involves  an  element  of  uncertainty  which  I 
would  eliminate  altogether  by  saying,  Have  a  careful  survey ;  have  it 
well  inspected,  and  then  settle  once  and  for  all  what  the  relative 
classes  of  the  soil  are  in  a  particular  district  with  regard  to  each  other, 
because  the  subsequent  variations  must  arise  from  circumstances  that 
involve  improvement  to  some  extent. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  have  always  understood  that  that  is  done  by 
the  Revenue  Survey  OflRce,  and  with  great  precision  and  minuteness 
and  great  skill.  I  ought  to  apologise  for  having  fallen  into  error  on 
the  question  of  appeal,  and  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  West  for  correcting  me. 
From  what  is  stated  in  the  paper  I  gathered  that  there  was  no  law 
which  enabled  people  to  appeal  against  assessment  to  thie  Civil  Courts. 

Dr.  G.  B.  CLARK :  It  has  always  been  so  in  Bengal ;  it  is  a  Bengal 
law. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  But  it  is  not  so  in  the  rest  of  India,  I  think. 
The  true  application  of  that  principle  is  that  the  actual  assessment  is 
appealable  only  to  the  Revenue  Commissioner  or  the  superior 
authorities  of  the  officer  who  made  the  assessment,  but  not  to  the 
Civil  Court.  The  rights  of  property  involved,  if  there  are  any,  in  the 
assessment,  are,  of  course,  subject  matter  to  be  submitted,  if  they  arise, 
to  the  decision  of  the  Civil  Courts ;  what  you  may  call  the  personal 
rights  of  landowners  are  appealable  to  the  Civil  Courts. 
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Dr.  G.  B.  CLARK :  I  should  jnst  like  to  say,  with  reference  to 
the  paper  liseK,  that  it  seems  to  me  it  should  be  called  really  a  plea 
for  a  permanent  settlement  in  Bombay.  I  think  the  arguments  of  the 
writer  are  very  mixed  indeed ;  on  some  of  the  points  he  has  raised 
he  replies  to  himself.  In  one  of  his  statements  on  which  he  bases  a 
plea  for  a  permanent  settlement,  he  states  that,  "  The  plain  truth 
"  appears  to  be  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  settlement  officer 
"  in  practice,  to  draw  any  real  and  effective  distinction  between 
"  improvements  effected  over  a  large  area  by  private  capital  and  those 
"  which  are  due  to  extraneous  causes."  Well,  if  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible, why  does  he  complain  of  its  not  being  done  ?  This  paper  asserts 
that  improvements  are  taxed  and  valued,  and  the  writer  wants  the 
improvements  not  to  be  valued,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  states 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  valuer  to  separate  the  one 
from  the  other.  Well,  we  do  know  what  economic  rent  is.  Ricardo 
pointed  it  out  long  ago ;  and  we  know  that  in  India,  as  in  other 
countries,  distinction  is  made  between  improvement  and  the  inherent 
powers  of  the  soil.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  paper  is  really  an  attempt 
to  get  for  the  cultivators  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  the  unearned 
increment  for  the  future  ;  and  if  the  paper  had  been  honestly  stated  to 
be  an  argument  in  favour  of  it  one  could  understand  the  position 
taken,  but  it  does  it  in  a  very  indirect  fashion,  and  I  have  very  little 
sympathy  with  its  real  object.  There  is  another  point  on  which  he 
appeals,  and  upon  which  the  arguments  that  we  have  heard  this 
afternoon  do  not  weigh  much  in  my  mind.  He  argues  for  a  right  to  go 
to  the  Civil  Courts  on  appeal  from  a  decision  of  an  assessment  officer. 
I  think  that  is  a  right  that  the  Bombay  ryots  ought  to  have.  (Hear.) 
Nothing  in  the  last  speech  that  we  have  heard,  nor  in  any  portion  of 
the  discussion  has  modified  my  views  with  regard  to  that  matter. 
The  reason  there  should  be  a  right  of  appeal  is  this :  The  law  lays 
down  the  conditions  upon  which  the  revenue  officer  ought  to  act,  but 
the  revenue  officer  may  not  act  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and  he 
may  make  assessments  in  accordance  with  neither  the  letter  nor  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  and  the  ryot  ought  to  have  the  right  to  appeal  to 
the  Civil  Courts  upon  such  assessments.  I  think  that  is  only  fair  and 
just,  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  know  sufficient  of  our  English  law 
from  practical  experience  to  know  that  we  have  a  right  of  appeal  here. 
Four  years  ago  I  had  a  house  built  for  me  and  I  was  assessed  at  £175  a 
year,  I  appealed  to  the  Assessment  Committee,  and  it  was  reduced  to 
£140  ;  then,  as  I  had  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Surrey  Justices  at  their 
quarterly  sessions,  I  gave  notice  of  appeal  to  them ;  upon  that  the 
Assessment  Committee  met  again  and  reduced  it  to  £180,  so  I  had  two 
reductions;  knowing  the  inadvisability  of  fighting  the   Assessment, 
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Committee  of  my  vestry  I  chose  rather  to  pay  the  money  than  appeal ; 
still  I  had  the  right  to  appeal,  and  I  think  that  that  right  which  we 
have  here  the  ryots  of  Bombay  ought  to  have  likewise.  There  are  two 
points  introduced  which  I  should  like  to  say  something  about.  It  so 
happens  that  this  very  powerful  Government  have  been  twice  defeated 
upon  the  very  question  that  is  now  raised  here,  the  taxation  of  land 
and  improvements,  and  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  in  the  country 
as  to  our  present  methods  of  taxation.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Conservative  party,  in  fact  I  am  a  very  strong  Radical,  but  I  may  say 
that  on  the  two  occasions  on  which  the  Conservatives  did  defeat  the 
Government,  and  defeat  them  rightly,  it  was  upon  this  subject  of  making 
one  sort  of  property  bear  the  burden  which  ought  to  be  distributed 
over  other  kinds  of  property.  A  gentleman,,  like  a  lawyer,  may  in  his 
chambers  make  £10,000  a  year,  and  practically  bear  no  local  burden, 
at  all,  whilst  the  poor  farmer  or  struggling  tradesman  who  has  to  take 
large  premises  has  to  pay  ail  kinds  of  local  rates.  I  think  there  is  a 
great  amount  of  injustice  in  the  present  system,  and  it  is  felt  very 
strongly  by  a  large  section  who  have  twice  defeated  one  of  the  most 
powerful  Governments ;  indeed  that  Government  has  been  turned  out 
of  office  principally  upon  the  ground  that  to  tax  real  property  any 
further  until  the  two  resolutions  of  the  House  were  put  into  force  was 
unjust,  so  that  this  is  really  here  in  England  a  much  more  important 
question  than  the  last  speaker  seems  to  suppose.  Taking  the  paper  as 
a  whole  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Javerilal  has  been  able  to  adduce  any  facta 
to  show  that  improvements  have  been  in  the  past  on  a  large  scale 
assessed.  That  improvements  can  be  separated  from  the  natural  and 
inherent  value  of  the  land  we  do  know.  We  have  had  it  in  India ;  we 
have  had  it  all  over  the  world,  and  I  do  not  see  at  all  any  reason  why 
the  Bombay  settlement,  which  I  look  upon  as  the  best  in  the  world, 
should  be  interfered  with.  1  am  glad  that  this  paper  has  been  read, 
because,  as  Mr.  Wood  has  told  us  that  Mr.  Javerilal  is  a  very  able  man, 
we  may  assume  that  the  case  against  the  settlement  has  been  put  by 
one  who  can  do  fall  justice  to  it.  ^Notwithstanding  the  paper,!I  still 
think  the  Bombay  settlement  the  best  for  all  concerned.   (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  W.  MARTIN"  WOOD :  Mr.  Chairman,— It  would  be  futile  for 
me  to  attempt  to  follow  the  whole  of  this  interesting  discussion,  but  I 
ought  to  make  some  reply  with  regard  to  what  Mr.  Bogers  said  so 
emphatically  (and  I  think  Dr.  Clark  repeated  his  remark),  that 
Mr.  Javerilal  has  brought  forward  no  facts  to  prove  that  improvements 
have  been  taxed.  Certainly  he  does  not  cite  A.  B.  or  C.  D.,  but  he 
does,  on  page  239,  as  you  will  see,  refer  to  a  whole  class  of  facts,  and 
very  strong  ones.     He  says :   '*  The  excessive  enhancements  of  the 
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^'asflessment  so  muoh  compkmed  of  in  many  parts  of  the  Deooan, 
*'  were  effected  cliiefly  xmder  the  supposed  necessity  of  re-classifying 
*'  rice  land,  nine-tenths  of  which  is  beliered  to  have  been  converted  from 
*'  dry  crop  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  occupant ;  and  it  is  feared  that 
'^  at  the  forthcoming  revision,  operations  in  the  several  districts  of 
"  Qnjerat,  similar  enhancements  will  result  from  the.  exercise  by 
**  settlement  officers  of  their  power  of  re-valaation  of  rice  lands,  which 
"  have  been  made  out  of  dry  crop  lands  at  the  ryot's  expense."  Of 
course,  I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Bogers  has  pointed  out  an  unimportant 
qualification  with  which  that  statement  as  regards  the  Deccan 
districts  has  to  be  taken ;  but^  still,  it  is  my  duty  to  mention  the 
Bopt  of  evidence  that  Mr.  Javerilal  has  furnished.  He  says  again,  on 
page  241  :  '*  Should  any  official  apologist  be  hardy  enough  to  dispute 
*'  the  truth  of  what  is  here  asserted,  thousands  of  witnesses  can  be 
'^  produced  who  will  unanimously  support  what  is  here  stated.  The 
*'  cultivator  who  finds  his  assessment  doubled  at  the  revision  of  the 
*'  settlement,  and  who  knows  only  too  well  the  amount  of  private 
^  capital  he  has  sunk,  the  debt  he  has  incurred,  and  the  labour  he  has 
"  spent  during  the  currency  of  the  old  settlement — ^he,  we  say,  is  little 
'^  likely  to  be  mistaken  in  his  appreciation  of  the  additional  burden 
*'  cast  upon  him."  I  am  quite  aware  that  there  remains  the  question 
to  be  determined,  what  portion  of  the  improvement  is  due  to  the 
cultivator's  outlay,  and  what  portion  has  arisen  independently  of  the 
cultivator  P  I  merely  read  those  passages  to  show  that  Mr.  Javerilal 
has,  at  any  rate,  made  a  show  of  bringing  forward  statements  of 
general  facts,  '.though  not  evidence  as  to  particular  cases — he  cites 
groups  of  cases  and  claims.  With  regard  to  the  strong  objection 
raised  by  Mr.  Javerilal  with  reference  to  the  Bombay  Revenue 
Jurisdiction  Bill,  and  the  urgent  request  for  the  repeal  of  section  four, 
I  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  what  fell  from  Mr.  Justice  West  on 
this  topic.  I  am  bound  to  refer  to  his  judgment,  even  after  he  has 
left  the  scene ;  but  he  must  remember  that  this  Act  of  1873  made  an 
entire  change  in  the  jurisdiction  over  revenue  cases,  as  between  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  Bombay  presidency,  that  is  above  and 
below  the  Ghauts.  The  very  preamble  of  the  Bill  shows  this: 
"  Whereas  in  the  Deccan,  Khandesh,  the  Southern  Mahratta  country, 
**  and  certain  other  territories  comprised  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay, 
**  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Courts  is  limited  in  matters  connected 
"  with  the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  land  revenue ;  And  whereas 
"  it  is  expedient  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Courts  should  be 
**  limited  in  like  manner  throughout  the  third  presidency."  At  the  time 
when  the  regulations  of  the  "Territories  taken  over  from  the 
Peisbwa"  were  passed  by  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  he  drew  this  up  .^ 
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for  the  Deoci^ii,  and  excluded  the  Civil  Conrts  therein  from  that 
deglree  of  superviBion  which  had  always  obtained  throughoat  Gujerat 
and^  I  believe,  in  the  Konkan  below  the  Ghauts ;  this  Bill,  in  1873,  was 
passed  to  place  these  older  territories  under  the  same  restrictions  as  the 
later  acquisition.    In  the  statement  of  ''  Objects  and  Reasons,"  as 
cited  by  our  colleague,  Mr.  William  Tayler,  in  the  excellent  paper*  he 
read  on  the  subject ;  there  is  this  passage :   "  The  Government  of 
**  Bombay  have  recently  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Government  of 
^*  India  a  case  in  which  an  assessment,  made  by  the  Survey  officers, 
"  under  the  26th  section  of  the  Bombay  Act  I.  of  1865,  was  reduced  by 
"  a  Civil  Court :  I  have  strongly  tirged  the  inexpediency  of  continuing 
**  to  the  Civil  Courts,  in  one  portion  of  our  territories,  a  jurisdiction 
**  which  they  are  precluded  from  exercising,  not  only  in  other  parts  of 
*'  the  Bombay  presidency,  but  elsewhere  in  India  as  well."     Of  course, 
we  are  quite  aware,  as  Mr.  West  and  other  speakers  have  said,  that 
to  give  the  ryot  the  right  of  appeal  upon  particular  assessments  to  the 
Civil  Courts,  would  lead  to  endless  litigation  and  so  on.     That  is  not 
what  was  included  under  the  old  system ;  it  was  simply  a  right  to 
appeal  to  the  Civil  Courts,  to  say  whether  the  principles  on  which 
the  assessment  should  have  proceeded,  had  been  observed  in  the 
settlement  or  not,  and  also  a  right  of  appeal  in  cases  where  persons 
pleaded  specific  exemptions  in  matters  of  land  evidence.     But  it  is  not 
for  me  to  go  in  to  reply  upon  the  whole  of  this  discussion.  I  have,  as  you 
will  see,  myself  read  the  paper  with  all  reserve.     I  accept  nearly 
everything  that   Mr.  Rogers,  for    instance,  has  said,  but  there  is, 
after  all,  some    uncertainty    as    to    the    results.    Mr.   Bogers  has 
affirmed  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  responsible  authorities  not 
to   tax   these    improvements,    and  not  to    gain  revenue  from  the 
outlay      of    the    cultivators;    but     then    come      the     Settlement 
officers,  who  naturally  magnify  their  office.    They  are  supervised 
I  know,  but  still  it  is  their  business  to  make  a  good  assessment 
for  the  interest  of  the   State,  and  that  tendency  requires,  and  is 
difficult  to  be  checked.  With  regard  to  the  permanent  settlement,  and 
the  comments  that  have  been  made  both  by  Mr.  West  and  yourself^ 
Mr.  Chairman,  upon  that  old  scheme  of  1820,  which  Mr.  Javerilal 
advocates,  it  may  have  been  rash  on  my  part  to  express  such  strong 
approval  of  Mr.  Stuart's  plan,  and  I  speak  with  great  deference  in 
venturing  to  diffisr  with  two  such  authorities:   but  we    have    the 
advantage  of  knowing  all  that  has  passed  in  Bengal    since  that 
automatic  scheme  was  proposed.    If  the  principle  of  those  proposals 
had  been  adopted,  it  would  have  reserved  the  just  rights  of  holders 
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a£  estates,  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  enabled  the  State  to  gain  its 
proper  aceretion  of  revenne.  We  shonld  not  have  the  enormous 
anomaly  of  Bengal  paying  only  one  fourth  or  one-fifth  of  that 
proper  proportion  of  land  reyenne  which  is  paid  by  Bombay,  and 
all  the  Other  provinces  of  India.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Dr:  ROBERT  PRINGLB :  I  have  been  very  mnch  struck  with 
a  remark  made  by  the  Chairman  regarding  the  great  uncertainty, 
owing  to  climJBbtic  causes,  of  gathering  any  harvest  at  all  in  many  parts 
of  India,  and  assessing  tracts  of  country  where  seed  is  sown  on  the 
chance  of  the  weather  being  favourable,  requires  the  greatest  skill,  and 
local  knowledge  ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  hard  thing  to  demand  revenue 
from,  it  may  be,  hundreds  of  acres  from  which  not  only  is  there  no 
return  whatever,  but  on  which  money  has  been  lost  in  the  seed 
sown.  Where  there  is  water  you  may  secti/re  a  crop  and  hence  a 
revenue,  but  not  otherwise,  and  a  return  showiug  the  tracts  of  land 
absolutely  dependant,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  on  the  rain-fall  alone, 
would  exhibit  this  question  of  settlement  of  land  revenue  in  a 
remarkable  light.  There  is  a  possibility,  however,  of  having  too  much 
water,  and  I  know  of  thousands  of  acres  in  the  upper  Doab  of  the 
N'.W.P.  (and  I  fear  this  state  of  things  will  go  on  increasing),  where, 
owing  to  the  facilities  of  irrigation,  or  rather  inundation,  the  land  is 
being  rapidly  ruined  by  this  excess  of  moisture,  and  ere  long  these 
lands  will  have  to  be  re-assessed.  This  condition  is  well  seen  in  lands 
which,  from  various  causes,  have  been  long  under  sugar  cultivation.  If 
the  ryot  were  a  free  agent  he  would  rotate  his  crops,  but  as  too  many 
of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  the  money-lender,  the  surest  and  best 
return  for  his  (the  money-lender's)  money  is  sugar  cultivation,  and  if  the 
ryot's  land  is  limited,  and  his  debts  considerable,  this  cultivation  will  go 
on  till  the  land  is  ruined,  as  regards  productiveness,  for  many  years,  but, 
unless  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  settlement,  he  will  get  no  reduction 
for  this  really  compulsory  deterioration  in  his  land.  The  same 
deterioration  is  met  with  in  rice  lands,  under  similar  compulsory 
circumstances,  and  the  tea-planters  in  the  Dehra  Dhoon,  in  the  N.W. 
Provinces,  know  to  their  cost  how  valueless  for  tea  cultivation 
these  exhausted  rice  lands  are,  and  frequently  this  fact,  from  various 
causes,  is  not  discovered  till  too  late.  I  knew  Pooree  and  Cuttack  in 
Orissa  for  the  eight  years  preceding  the  famine,  and  could  not  help 
feeling  the  reckless  exportation  of  rice  would  bring  its  own  punishment, 
and  from  all  I  can  hear  Orissa  will  never  again  know  the  plenty  it 
knew  in  1866,  when,  in  the  district  of  Pooree,  to  my  knowledge,  a 
million  of  maunds  of  rice  were  lost  in  the  floods,  and  yet  there  was 
little  or  no  variation  in  the  price,  much  less  any  scarcity.    As  regards 
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the  permanent  settlement  in  Bengal,  of  whicli  we  hear  so  mucli  sCt 
present,  and  shall  probably  ere  long  hear  more,  there  is  one  thing  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  rather  lost  sight  of  in  connection  with  it,  and  that 
is,  the  circumstances  under  which  this  mode  of  settling  the  land 
revenue  was  thought  advantageous  by  the  Government  of  that  day — 
these  circumstances  in  the  main  were  the  best  manner  of  securing  the 
power,  and  influence  of  the  landed  proprietors  on  the  side  of  the 
Government,  and  it  was  expected,  that  a  permanent  settlement  would 
best  attain  this  object.  If  the  privilege  then  granted  has  been  used 
as  an  organ  of  oppression,  by  all  means  have  it  inquired  into,  and  the 
defects  remedied ;  but  if  all  that  can  be  said  against  it  is  that  its 
continuance  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  granted  entails  a  very 
considerable  loss  of  revenue,  at  a  time  when  expenditure  is  greatly 
increased,  then  the  successors  of  those  with  whom  this  settlement  was 
made  have  a  perfect  right  to  say  you  had  your  own  reasons  for  making 
the  Bettlejaent  perm-anent  when  you  did,  and  derived  at  the  time  the 
benefit  from  it  which  you  anticipated,  and  used ;  because  the  conditions 
which  then  existed  have  changed,  and  a  loss  in  revenue  is  entailed  by 
this  mode  of  settlement,  to  virtually  change  this  settlement  is  a  breach 
of  faith.  In  all  discussions,  however,  on  the  subject  of  land  revenue,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  India  is  composed  of  countries  varying  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  and  to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  rule,  or  set  of  rules, 
for  the  fixing  of  this  land  revenue  would  be  obviously  impracticable, 
and  what  may  be  most  suitable  locally  for  Goozerstt  would  not  therefore 
be  necessarily  suitable  for  the  N.W.  Provinces  and  Oudh,  or  Orissa. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  CHAIRMAN"  then  declared  the  discussion  at  an  end. 

Major-General  R.  M.  MACDONALD,  said :  Gentlemen,  before  we 
disperse,  I  beg  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Ayrton  for  presiding, 
and  also  for  the  very  valuable  remarks  with  which  he  has  been  good 
enough  to  fe.vour  us. 

The  Rev.  JAMES  LONG :  I  beg  to  second  that.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  see  that  speech  of  Mr.  Ayrton*s  printed  in  letters  of  gold ;  it  is 
one  of  the  finest  speeches  I  have  ever  heard  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  W.  MARTIN  WOOD :  I  should  like  to  add  that  especial  thanks 
are  due  to  Mr.  Ayrton  for  his  having  taken  up  the  chair  at  short  notice 
in  the  way  he  has.  The  exhaustive  speech  to  which  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  shows  that  he  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
(Applause.) — The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  CHAIRMAN  suitably  responded,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated.  ^  . 
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THE  FOI1LOWIN0 

PETITIO]Sr 

WAS 

PEESENTED  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

BY 

GENERAL  SIR  GEORGE  BALFOUR,  k.c.b. 

{Member  for  Kincardineshire), 

Regarding  the  Exemption  of  Personal  Property  in  India 
from  Probate  Duties. 


To  the  Honourable  The  Commons  of  the  Unitbd  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament  Assembled. 
The  hnmble  Petition  of  tbe  Coxmcil  of  tbe  East  India  Association 
most  respectfully  sboweth — 

1.  That  by  sec.  29,  clause  (a)  of  the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue 
Bill  now  before  your  Honourable  House,  stamp  duties  at  the  like  rates 
as  are  charged  on  affidavits  and  inventories  by  the  Customs  and 
Inland  Revenue  Act,  1881,  are  to  be  charged  and  paid  on  personal 
estate  and  effects  which,  by  reason  of  the  local  situation  thereof,  are 
not  included  in  any  affidavit  or  inventory  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1881. 

2.  That  this  will  include  assets  in  India  which  have  to  pay  an 
Indian  probate  duty  of  two  per  cent.,  thus  increasing  the  duty,  which 
has  to  be  paid  in  such  asset  i  before  the  estate  is  realized,  to  five  per 
cent. 

3.  That  in  the  possible  case  of  a  person  dying  in  the  United 
Kingdom  leaving  no  assets  except  in  India,  his  estate  will  be  charged, 
not  only  with  the  additional  duty  of  three  per  cent.,  but  also  with  the 
cost  of  an  English  probate,  which  will  be  of  no  use  to  the  executor, 
and  in  any  case  duty  will  have  to  be  paid  on  assets  which  the  probate 
will  not  help  the  executor  to  recover,  and  the  expense  of  taking  out 
the  English  probate  will  be  greatly  increased,  the  amount  of  Probate 
Court  fees  depending  chiefly  on  the  amount  of  assets  mentioned  in  the 
account. 

4.  That  one  great  advantage  as  a  tax  of^'the  probate  duty  as  now 
imposed  is  that  the  executor  cannot  deal  with  any  part  of  the  assets 
in  the  United  Kingdom  without  paying  the  duty ;  this,  owing  to  the 
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form  in  wluch  the  duty  is  levied,  is  speciallj  ihe  case  in  Scotland 
where  each  asset  is  clearly  described  in  the  inventory,  but  this 
valtable  check  will  not  exist  in  the  case  of  effects,  which  by  reason  of 
the  local  situation  are  not  included  in  the  affidavit  or  inventoiy.  In 
many  cases  great  additional  trouble  will  be  given  to  the  executor, 
besides  the  additional  expense  to  the  estate,  without  any  equivalent 
advantage,  whilst  from  the  great  inducement  offered,  the  chances  of 
fraud  will  be  increased. 

5.  That  the  revenues  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Empire  so  largely 
supplement  the  revenues  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  your  Petitioners 
cannot  believe  that  your  Honourable  House  will  lightly  impose  a  tax 
which  will  benefit  the  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

6.  That  this  tax  must  have  the  effect  of  inducing  many  to  with- 
draw their  capital  from  India,  which  will  not  only  cause  a  direct  loss 
of  Indian  probate  duty,  but  also  in  all  probability  seriously  diminish 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 

7.  That  among  those  whose  money  will  stiU  be  permitted  to 
remain  in  India,  the  great  majority  will  undoubtedly  be  pensioned 
officers  (civil  or  military),  whose  savings  will  ill  bear  a  diminution  of 
five  per  cent. 

8.  That  the  children  of  such  officers  will,  no  doubt,  under  the  Act 
of  1881,  be  relieved  from  the  payment  of  legacy  duty  at  one  per  cent., 
so  that,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  amount  of  additional  duty 
will  not  practically  exceed  two  per  cent.,  but  the  numerous  very  small 
estates  which  are  left  wholly  to  the  widow  will  have  to  bear  the  whole 
additional  duty  of  three  per  cent.  Legatees  chargeable  with  a  higher 
duty  than  one  per  cent,  will  not  be  affected  if  the  estate  is  solvent,  but 
the  whole  additional  duty  of  three  per  cent,  will  have  to  come  out  of 
the  residue. 

Your  Petitioners  therefore  pray  that,  so  far  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  Imperial  interests,  personal  estate  and  effects  in  India  may 
be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  section  29  (a). 

For  the  Council  of  the  East  India  Association. 

ORFEUR   CAVENAGH,  Chairman. 
Jime  8th,  1885. 
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40   PEE    CENT.    EEDUCTION 
From  the  \st  of  January,  1885. 


THE   INDIAN    JUEIST 

IS   THE 

ONLY  LEGAL  PUBLICATION  IN  INDIA, 

WHICH 

[Besides  Reports  of  all  the  High  Courts  in  India,  6i  Her  Majesty's  Privy 
Council  in  England,  and  of  the  English  Law  Courts,  Correspondence! 

&C.,   &C.,]    CONTAINS 

LEADING  AEHOLES  ON  LEGAL  TOPICS. 

Bs.  12  per  anmim  (post  free).       Bs.  6  half  yearly  (post  free). 

Bd^  The  hack-numbers  are  sent  in  either  ease,  so  that  Subscription  at 

any  time  avails  to  insure  the  unbroken  Series  for  12  or  6  months. 

Single  Copy,  Be.  1.  As.  8.  post  free. 

(Including  Portrait  and  Memoir.)  . 

The  Portrait  for  September,  1885,  is 

SIR  HARDINGE  GIFFARD,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

LOEU    HA.LSBUEY, 

THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

ITie  Portrait  for  October,  1885,  will  be 

WILLIAM  GRANTHAM,  ESQ.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

And  in  each  Monthly  Number  will  appear  one  or  more  Illustrations 
of  Legal  and  other  Celebrities,  with  a  Memoir,  during  1885. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS    MUST    BE    PAID    IN    ADVANCE. 


The  Pioneer  says : — "  Altogether  it  seems  to  be  an  admirable  Legal  Journal." 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  all  who  have  given  it  a  trial  during  the 

last  twenty  years  at  Rs.  20 ;  and  now  it  is  only  Rs.  12  for  f- — ' ^^"  looat  fn 

to  bring  it  within  the  more  easy  reach  of  Pleaders  and  Val 

Indian  Jurist  Office,  ]        »,  T»t;nicr>T7T>mriXT    a     *  i 

'  }        T.  PEMBERTON,  AaenU      ioalp 

Madras,    J  u.git,ze(,'Dyx^v)OglL 

Face  matter  at  end.'] 


THE  VOICE    OF  INDIA. 


A   NEW  MAGAZINE   INTENDED   TO   GIVE    EXPRESSION 
TO   THE   PUBLIC    OPINION  OP  INDIA. 


-  There  are  in  England  large  classes  Tilling  and  anxions  to  do 
justice  to  India.  Bat  they  find  it  very  difficult  to  know  how  to  act. 
They  complain  that  Indian  questions  are  intricate ;  that  the  opinions 
of  official  experts  are  contradictory ;  and  that  the  people  of  India  are 
dumb,  and  do  not  give  expression  to  their  needs.  This  defect  it  is 
now  desired  to  remedy,  by  publishing  monthly  in  Bombay  a  magazine 
somewhat  similar  in  nature  to  Public  Opinion  in  England,  which  will 
provide  a  compendium  of  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  the  Native 
journals .  throughout  India  on  the  leading  topics  of  the  day.  It  is 
hoped  that  The  Voice  of  India  will  thus  give  forth  a  clear  sound, 
interpreting  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  and  making  known 
the  true  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  Indian  people. 

The  Magazine  will  advocate  no  views  of  its  o^yn.  It  will  seek 
only  to  reflect  with  care  and  accuracy  the  opinions  set  forth  in  the 
Native  Press.  The  Indian  people  are  naturally  docile  and  con- 
servative ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  writing  thus  brought  before  the 
English  public  will  be  found  to  be  characterized  by  a  knowledge  of 
facts,  and  generally  by  practical  good  sense  and  moderation.  It  is 
a  policy  of  prudence  no  less  than  of  justice  to  give  their  grievances 
a  fair  constitutional  hearing.  Those  attached  to  the  British  rule 
cannot  do  better  service  than  by  supplying  accurate  information  as 
to  Native  customs,  feelings,  and  even  prejudices.  Accordingly  it  is 
hoped  that  this  publication  will  be  welcomed  by  all  Members  of 
Parliament  desirous  of  dealing  with  Indian  questions,  and  that  the 
f aCfts  thus  brought  together  in  a  convenient  form  will  be  of  value  to 
journalists  and  other  public  writers.  It  is  specially  desired  to  brings 
the  Magazine  before  the  public  in  Clubs,  Reading-rooms,  Libraries,  and 
Institutes  throughout  England,  with  a  view  to  promote  a  sustained 

and  intelligent  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  Irrliori   V- — -—    
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mnL&tiu  neviir  tieen.  publistied.it  la  s^i.- 


INVENTOR  of  OmjQKODTT^E.  that  Jf  ^ni  ''^■Tu^^^'L**  '°^°3^  thoir  sojourn  ,A?TH^5tv  *Sfri^ 

Tttgiettedto  say  it  haa  b^e^n  ft  worn  to. 
flafl  ThM  Tiimt,  July  13th,  Idfii. 

UUJLOliOll'iTii:  1»  a  lid  tiid  Ditt^iuid  ha  a  {t^tieral  acdati^o.  timt  tats  oo- 
Kw™xj^i^^m™*S**?^    P^^    of  aumed  under  001  f^er^onalobaarTatton  A>  SOLD  IN  BfJTTI.ES.  1*.  lid** 
1*V.KHY  KJI^*  ftHord*  li  cajm,  ro-dmlnsinany  yqa«.  In  Ch&lerajc Diar-    fia.  &d_,  it  *^  6d.,  by  all  ClienUji». 
Irs^ine   iteop  WITHOUT  HEAD-Tlitea,  imd  even  in  the  loof©  tertible  Solb  JHAirTFTicnmBM, 

nd  INViaOBATES  tbfl  mar-aormaof  Oholepaltaelf .w^ebaTs  witH««-  J*  T.  DAVT^lXPOET,  35.  GBSAS 
ted  lU  *tuijrlHiiiBlj  ofintmUlnir  v^wer.  BTJSSELL  STREET,  W.a 


ACHE,  and ._ 

"tviu  i^iittim  TriiHn.  fcxliauRted. 


^-ouFfl,  B YMES  &  00., ,^Mi6«|4f ; 


imiENaE  BAJJE  o!  thit 
:V'eii  ti«e  bo   maxiT 
B  IMTTATIONa. 
N  B.  -  EVERTBOTTUBOF  OEKU 


R.    J.   COUUia   BBO^WTHi. 


Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 

BROWN  &  POISON'S  CORN  FLOUR 

Is  a  Household  Bequisite  of  Constant  Utility 

FOR  THE  NURSERY,  THE  FAMILY  TABLE,  akd  the  SICK  ROOM. 


Note. — Unlike  many  other  Com  Flours,  this  bears  the  Name  of  its  Mannfactiirers, 

who  offer  the  guarantee  of  their  long-established  reputation 

for  its  uniformly  superior  quality. 


LAMPLOUGH'S 

PYRETIC     SALIN=^. 


Effervescing  A  TaeteUss;  mott  Inv(fforating,  VUaKti$tff  ^  S0^ 
Gives  instant  relief  in  Hjsadachb,  Sxa  or  Biuods  SiocinEss,  Ihdigmh  ., 
noM,  Lassitudb,  Heabtbuut,  Fxvebish  Colds,  and  prevents  and  qoicUy  reUen 
cnres    the  worst  form    of  TYPHUS.    SCARLET,    JUNQLE,   and  other  FEY 
pRicKLT  Heat,  Small  Pox,  Measles.  Ebuptivs  ob  Skim  Complaints,  and  ra 
other  Altered  Conditions  of  the  Blood.  The  core  for  Cholera  and  preventive  of  Dysen 


DK  MOBOAK:— **  It  ftamishes  the  blood  with  its 
most  saline  constituents.** 

DB.  TUB  LET :— "  I  fonnd  it  act  as  a  specific  in 

my  experience  and  family,  in  the  worst  form  of 

Scarlet  Fever,  no  other  medicine  being  rcqnired.** 

DB.  SPABKS  (Government  Medical  Inspector  of 

Emigrants  for  the  Port  of  London)  writes:—**! 

A  systematic  coarse  prevents  and  cnres  obstinate  Costiveness.    Notice  my  Name  and  Ttado  ] 
In  Patent  Glass-stopperod  Bottles,  28  6d,  48  6cU  Us,  and  2l8  each. 
IT    T.AMPT.nTTflfl"    nnnanlfiTifP  P.YioTniaf  IIS    TTnlhArn    T.nnilAn    1 


have  great  pleasure  in  bearing  my  cordial  testlii 
to  its  efficacy  in  the  treatment  d  many  of  the 
nary  and  chronic  forms  of  Gastric  Comply '~' 
other  forms  of  Febrile  Dyspepsta.** 

DB.  J.  W.  DOWSING:—"  I  used  it  in 
ment  of  forty-two  cases  of  Yellow  Fever,  ai 
happy  to  sUte  I  never  lost  a  single  case."" 
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VOL.  I.— Year  1867. 


Name. 


Lord  Lttedbn 


Dadabhai  Naoroji 


Subject. 
The  First  Annual  Meeting. 

Address  accepting  the  Presidentship  of  the 
Association, 


England's  Duties  to  India. 

Lord  Cranboome's  Bonus  Compensation 
Despatch  of  the  8th  of  Angnst,  1866. 

Deputation  to  Sir  Stafford  Norfhoote  (to 
explain  the  effect  of  the  Oeneral  Order 
published  by  the  Calcutta  Gk>7emmeQt 
upon  Lord  Cranbonme's  Bonus  Com- 
pensation Despatch  of  the  8th  of  August, 
1866). 

Libut.-Gek.  Sib  A.  Cotton,  k.o.s.i.    Irri^^ation  and  Water  Transit  in  India. 

Adjourned  Annual  Meeting. 

Dadabhai  Naoboji Mysore. 

W.  C.  BONWEBJBK        


CoLomsi.  G.  Halt 


Bepresentative   and    Responsible    Gorem- 
ment  for  India. 

The  Fisheries  of  India. 

The  Admission  of  the  Natires  of  India  into 

the  Indian  Civil  Service. 
Deputation  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  on 

the  above  subject 


W.  C.  BONNBRJBB 

I^ADABHAi  Naoboji 


Lieut.-Gbn.  Sib  A,  Cotton, 
P.  M.MEHTA 

Colonel  G.  Halt      

Captain  B.  A.  Chad  wick    .. 
Edwabd  B.  Eastwick,  h.p.  .. 


VOL.  IL— Ymb  1868. 


...    Beform  of  the  Hindu  Marriage  Laws. 
...    The  Expenses  of  the  Abyssinian  War. 

Presentation  of  an  Address  to  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  6.O.S.I.,  k.o.b. 

K.C.8.I    The  Opening  of  the  Godavery  Biver. 

...  The  Educational  System  in  the  Presidency 
of  Bombay. 

,..  The  Capabilities  of  the  Hill  Banges  of 
India,  and  Coffee  and  Tea  Planting  on 
them. 

...  The  Furlough  Begulations  of  the  Indian 
Army. 

...  The  Bepresentation  of  India  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament. 
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Na.mb. 
Majob  Evans  Bell 

P.M.  *AIT         ... 

Thos.  Bbiggs 

BoBT.  Knight 

Lieut.-Gbn.  Sm  A.  Cotton,  k.c.s.i. 

Miss  Cabfbnteb       

LoBD  William  Hat  ...        

Dadabhai  Naoroji 

Dadabhai  Naoboji 


Subject. 
Claims  of  the  Natives  of  India  to  a  Share 

in  the  Execntiye  GoYemment  of   their 

Conntrj. 
The  Population  and  Mortaliiy  of  Calcutta. 

Proposal   of  an  Indian  Policy  under  the 
New  Beform  Parliament. 

India :  a   Beview  of  England's  Financial 
Belations  therewith. 

The   Opening    of    the     Godavery    Birer. 
(Adjourned  Discussion.) 

Education  and  Beformatory  Treatment. 

The  Mysore  Succession. 

Beply  thereto. 

Annual  Meeting. 

The  Duties  of  Local  Indian  Associations. 


VOL.  ni.— Year  1869. 


F.  Login,  c.e.    ... 
W.  BowDEN,  jun. 


LoBD  Stanley  of  Aldeblet 


Majob-Gbnebal  Sir  V.  Etbb,  k.c.8.i. 


Dadabhai  Naoroji 


Dadabhai  Naoboji 

P.  M.  Tait 
Dadabhai  Naoroji 


Memorial  on  the  Importance  of  Irrigation 
in  India  to  the  newly  appointed  Viceroy, 
the  Earl  of  Mayo. 

Discussion  on  Indian  Irrigation  Works* 

Deputation  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  on  the 
aboYC  subjects. 

The  Material  Improvement  on  India. 

Agricultural  Condition  and  Prospects  of 
the  Godavery  District  (Madras  Presi- 
dency, East  India),  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  Irrigation  and  Navigation  Works. 

The  Establishment  of  a  **  Mnssafir-Ehaneh  ** 
or  "  Guest-house"  for  Asiatics  in  London. 

A  Betrospect  of  the  Afghan  War,  with 
Beference  to  Passing  Events  in  Central 
Asia. 

Lecture  at  Bombay  on  the  Work  of  the 

East  India  Association. 
Beport  of  a  Meeting  held  at  Bombay  for 

the  Consideration  of  the  Desirabilily  of 

Forming  a  Bombay  Branch  of  the  East 

India  Association. 
The  Annual  Meeting. 
The  Annual  Beport,  186B-9. 

Paper  communicated  on  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  Clause  in  the  Governor-General 
of  India  Bill. 

The  Population  and  Mortality  of  Bombay, 

On  the  Admission  of  Educated  Natives 
into  tibe  Indian  Civil  Service. 
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Name. 
Htde  Clask£ 

Geoboe  Symonds,  c.e. 

Robert  H.  Elliot     ... 
Dadabhai  Naoboji    ... 


Subject. 
On  Transport  in  India  in  reference  to  the 
Interest  of  England  and  India. 

The  Advantages  of  Encouraging  the  English 
Language  to  become  the  Colloquial 
Tongue. 

The  Beneficial  Effects  of  Caste  Institutions. 

The  Bombay  Cotton  Act  of  1869. 


VOL.  IV.— Tear  1870. 


Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  A.  Cotton,  k.c.s.i. 

Dr.  A.  Graham  

I.  T.  Prichard 


P.  M.  Mehta 

Libut.-Colonbl  J.  C.  Phillips 
William  Tatlbr        

Libut.-Gen.  Sir  A.  Cotton,  k.o.s.i. 


Lxbut.-Gen.  Sir  A.  Cotton,  e.cs.i. 

I.  T.  Prichard  

Miss  Carpenter 

W.  S.  FiTZWILLIAM 

Major  Etans  Bell 

I.  T.  Prichard  

Sir  Bartlb  Frbrb 

Sir  Bartlb  Frere 

Dadabhai  Naoroji 

Sir  Charlb    Treyelyan    


The  Proposed  Additional  Expenditure  of 
£100,000,000  on  Railways  in  India. 

The  Industrial  Settlement  of  Europeans 
in  the  Hilly  Climates  of  India. 

The  Relations  between  the  Native  States 
and  the  British  Government. 

Rules  and  Regulations  for  Indian  Services, 
in  reference  to  Competitive  Examina- 
tions, Appointments,  Agreements  with 
Gk>vemment,  Furlough,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Grant-in- Aid  System  in  the  Presidency 
of  Bombay. 

The  Bonus  System  in  the  Indian  Army. 

t  The  Delay  of  Justice  to  Indian  Appellants 
in  England:  its  Causes,  Consequences, 
and  Possible  Remedy. 

The  Proposed  Additional  Expenditure  of 
£100,000,000  on  Railways  in  India. 
(First  Adjourned  Discussion.) 

The  Annual  Meeting. 

The  Annual  Report. 

The  Proposed  Additional  Expenditure  of 
£100,000,000  on  Railways  in  India. 
(Second  Adjourned  Discussion.) 

The  Relations  between  the  Native  States 
and  the  British  Government.  (Adjourned 
Discussion.) 

The  Work  done  by  her  for  Female  Educa- 
tion in  India. 

The  Present  and  Future  Product  of  Cotton 
in  India  compared  with  that  of  American 
and  other  Cotton-producing  Countries. 

Is  India  a  Conquered  Country  ?  and  if  so, 
What  then? 

Indian  Finance. 

Public  Works  in  India, 

Adjourned  Discussion. 

The  Wants  and  Means  of  India. 

The  Finance  of  India.  ^  i 
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Name. 
Dr.  Th.  Golpstuckjsr 

Pherozbshah  M.  Mbhta 


Dadabhai.Naoroji    ... 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan 


Wii/LiAH  Tatler 

Sir  Jambs  Elphinstonu 


Dadabhai  Naoroji 
Sir  Bartlb  Frerb 


Subject. 
The  Deficiencies  in  the  Present  Admims- 

tration  of  Hindu  Law. 
The  East   India  (Laws  and  B^^lations) 

Bill,  Clanse  6. 
That  Act  tn  eatenso. 
The  Commerce  of  India. 
The  Finances  of  India. 
Petition  to  House  of  Commons  praying  fm 

Select  Committee  to  In<}nire  into  the  Fman- 

dal  and  General  Administration  of  India. 
Popakr  Education  in  India. 
Ship  Canal  between  India  and  Ceylon. 
Deputation   to   His    Grace   the   Duke  of 

Argyll)   K.T.,    Secretary    of    State    for 

India,  on  that  subject. 
The  Annual  Report. 
Financial  Administration  of  India. 
The  Means  of  Ascertaining  Public  Opinion 

in  India. 


VOL.  VJ.— Tear  1872. 


I.  T.  Prichard 
Hyde  Clarke  ... 


Robert  H.  Elliot     ... 
Dr.  Gborob  Birdwood 


Major  Evans  Bell  ... 
F,  W.  Chesson 

Almario  Bumsey 


The  Representation  of  India  in  Parliament 
The  Progressive  Capabilities  of  the  Natires 

ot   India  in  reference  to  Political  and 

Industrial  Development. 
What  the  True   Literests  of    Manchester 

really  are  in  India. 
Competition  and  the  Indian  Civil  Serrioe. 
Letter   of  Synopathy  to  the    Countess  of 

Mayo  on  the  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Mayo. 
Trust  as  the  Basis  of  Imperial  Policy. 
The   Best   Means   of   Educating   English 

Opinion  on  Indian  AfEairs. 
Mahomedan  Inheritance. 
Important    Letter    from    the    Mahang'ah 

Holkar. 
The  Annual  Meeting  and  Report,  1871-72. 
Annual  Meeting  and  Report  of  the  Bombay 

Branch. 


VOL.  VII.— Tear  1873-74. 


I.  T.  Priohard  

CoLONBL  A.  B.  Rathborne... 
William  Tatler 

Colonel  A.  B.  Rathborne... 


The  Central  Asian  Question. 
The  Land  Question  of  India. 
Publicity  the  Guarantee   for  Justice,  or, 

*'  The  Silent  Chamber  "  at  Whitehall 
The  Land  Question  of  India.    (Resumed 

Discussion.) 
The  Annual  Meeting  and  Annual  Report, 

1872-73. 
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IX 


NAMEi 

William  Tatler 
I.  T.  Pbichabd 


Subject. 
•M    Famines  in  India :  their  Bemedj  and  Pre* 

Yention. 
...    The  Right  of  India  to  Representation  in 
Government :  the  Work  of  the  East  India 
Association,  the  Datj  of  Indian  Political 
Associations,  aad  their  Relation  towards 
the  Government. 
Notices  of  Works  by  Iltudus  Prichard,  Esq, 
Letter  to  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
India  on  the  subject  of  Consnlative  Com- 
mittees in  India. 
An  Appeal  to  the  Electors  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  behalf  of  India. 


VOL.  VIII.— Yeab  1874. 


P.  M.  Tait       

Jayebilal  Umiashankab  Tajnie  , 

Ma  JOB  Eyans  Bell 

RoBEBT  H.  Elliot    


Ma  job-Gbnebal  W.  F.  Mabbiott  . 
William  Mabtin  Wood 


Anglo-Indian  Vital  Statistics. 

Indian  Bareancracy :  Its  Features,  ,  or 
Secrecy  in  Officialism. 

The  Disputed  Succession  in  A£ghaiiist;an. 

Our  Indian  Difficulties :  The  Way  out  of 
Them  ;  and  a  Few  Words  of  Warning  to 
Investors  in  Indian  Funds  and  Railways. 

The  Annual  Meeting  and  Annual  Report, 
1873-74. 

A  Summary  of  the  Operations  of  the  Asso- 
ciation from  its  Foundation. 

Indian  Political  Economy  and  Finance. 

Meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch :  The 
Marquis  of  Salisbury's  Indian  Councils 
Bill :  Supervision  of  Many  Better  than 
Revision  by  One.  * 


VOL.  IX.— Year  1875-76. 


Db.  G.  W.  Lbitneb 

Lieut.-Colokel  F.  Ttbbell 
William  Mabtin  Wood 

William  Tatleb       


Ret.  Jambs  Long 


Native    Self-Govemment    in    Matters    of 

Education. 
The  Wants  of  India,  and  How  we  are  to 

Obtain  a  Hearing  for  them. 
Meeting  of   the   Bombay  Branch  :   Inter- 
Provincial  Finance  :  Bombay  and  Bengal's 

Relative  Position. 
Memorial  on  Tariff  Valuations. 
The  Trial  of   the  Guikwar,  with   Special 

Reference  to  the  Principle  of  Publicity 

therein  Adopted. 
An  Address  by  Bombay  Branch  on  India 

and  England  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Eastwick,  g.b., 

and  his  reply. 
The  Annual  Meeting  and  Report,  1874-75. 
The   Position   of    Turkey    in   relation  to 

British  Interests  in  India. 
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Name. 
David  Suthebland   .. 

Dadabhai  Naoroji  .. 
Major  Evans  Bell  .. 
Robert  H.  Elliot  .. 
Dadabhai  Naoroji    .. 


Subject. 
The   Xoexpedlency  of  Legislation   on   the 

Subject  of  Law  Reporting  in  India. 
Poverty  of  India.    Part  I. 
A  Privy  Council  for  India. 
Indian  Manufactures  and  the  Indian  Tariff. 
Poverty  of  India.    Part  II. 


VOL.  X.— Tear  1876-77. 


William  Tatlbr   

Colonel  A.  B.  Rathbornb 


Dadabhai  Naoroji  ...    .. 
Colonel  A.  B.  Rathbornb 
Dadabhai  Naoroji  ... 

Robert  H.  Elliot 

John  Budd  Phbar  ... 

Rev.  Jakes  Long      


The  Bombay  Revenue  Jurisdiction  Bill. 

The  True  Line  of  Defence  for  Hdia. 

The  Annual  Meeting  and  Annual  Report, 
1876-76. 

Poverty  of  India.    Part  III. 

The  Depreciation  of  Silver. 

Poverty  of  India.    Part  IV. 

The  Indian  Problem  and  Indian  Famines. 

The  Indian  Famines  and  Village  Organiza- 
tion. 

The  Eastern  Question  in  its  Anglo-Indian 
Aspect 

The  Annual  Meeting  and  Annual  Report. 
1876-77. 


VOL.  XI.— Year  1877-78* 


Libut.-Gen.  Sir  A.  Cotton,  k.c.8.i. 

Sir  David  Wedderburn,  Bart 
William  Martin  Wood      

James  Routledgb     


William  Weddbrdurn 


Georob  Foogo 


The    Prevention    and     Counteraction    of 

Indian  Famines. 
Delegates  for  India. 
The  Conditions  and  Methods  of  Industrial 

Progress  in  India  at  the  Bombay  Branch. 
The    Dangers    and    the    Advantages    of 

Parliamentaiy   and    Popular    (English) 

Interference  in  the  Government  of  India. 
The  Panchayat:  Conciliation  as  a  Remedy 

for  Agrarian  Disorders  in  India. 
The   Employment   of    Indian   Troops   in 

Europe. 
The  Annual  Meeting  and  Report,  1877-78. 


VOL.  XII.— Year  1879. 


Robbrt  H.  Elliot     

Sir  David  Weddbrburn,  Bart.,  m.p. 
General  Orfbur  Cavbnaoh 


The  Impending  Bankruptcy  of  the  Soil  of 

India. 
Modem  Imperialism  in  India. 
The  Native  Army  in  India. 
The  Annual  Meeting  and  Annual  Report, 

1878-79. 
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VOL.  XIII.— Years  1880-81. 


Name. 
Sib  David  Wbdderbukn,  Bart.,  m.p. 

DiNSHA  D.  Davar      

LoBD  Stanley  op  Alderley 
LiEUT.-CoroNEL     James     Browne, 
R.E.,  cs.i 


Rev.  James  Johnston 


Subject. 
Popalar  Eepresentation  in  India. 
England  and  India. 
A  Court  of  Appeal  for  Indian  Grievances. 

The  Retention  of  Candahar^  and  the  Defence 

of  the  North-West  Frontier. 
Obituary  Notices  :  Major-General  Sir  G.  L. 

Grand.  Jacob,  g.b.,  k.c.8.i. 
Major-Greneral    Sir    Vincent    Eyre,    c.b., 

K.C.S.I. 

Lieut.-General  Colin  Mackensde,  c.b. 
Education  in  India :  a  Case  for  Enquiry. 
Memorial  from  Bombay  Branch  to  the  Right 

Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  relative  to  the 

Afghan  War. 


VOL.  XIV.— Year  1882. 


Alexander  Rogers  ... 
Edward  J.  Wathkrston 


Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  o.c.s.i., 

D.C.L 

JuHfl  Dacosta 

Dadabhai  Naoroji 


W*   PlRIB   DUTF,  F.R.G.8. 

E.  J.  Khory     

H.  M.  Hyndman 


Land  Tenures  in  Bombay. 

Indian  and  other  Foreign  Productions  in 
Silver,  and  why  they  are  virtually  Pro- 
hibited &om  Importation  into  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Inaugural  Address  on  assuming  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Association. 

By  Whom  is  India  Grovemed  ? 

Correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  on  the  Condition  of  India. 

The  Annual  Meeting  and  Annual  Report, 
1879-81. 

Indian  Trade  and  Finance :  Past,  Present. 
Prospective. 

An  Englishman  in  India. 
A  List  of  life  Members. 
Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  relativ 
to  the  Abkari  Act. 

Why  should  India  Pay  for  the  Conquest  of 

Egypt? 
A  List  of  Members  of  the  Bombay  Branch 

of  the  East  India  AJBSOciation. 
Letter  and  Resolution  of  Thanks  from  the 

Managing   Committee   of    the   Bombay 

Branch  to  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  b.o., 

P.O.,  O.C.B.,  re  Abkari  Act,  &c. 
Address  to  the  Education  Commission  of 
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EAST    INDIA   ASSOCIATION, 

Instituted  for   the   independent    and    disinterested    advocacy    and 

promotion,  by  all  legitimate  means,  of  the  public  interests 

and  wel&re  of  the  Inhabitants  of  India  generally. 


"THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  INDIA  BY  ENGLAND/' 
A   PAPER  READ  BEFORE  THE  EAST  INDU  ASSOCIATION, 

By  maneckjee  byramjee  dadabhoy,  esq. 

ON  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  20th,  1885, 
The    Bight    Honourable    LOBD    HABBIS 

IN   THE   CHAIB. 


A  MEETING  of  the  members  and  friends  of  the  East  India  Assooiation 
wjEbs  held  at  the  Westminster  Town  Hall,  on  Friday  afternoon, 
November  20th,  1885,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Harris,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  the  subject  for  considera- 
tion being  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Manbckjee  Etbamjeb  Dadabhot,  on 
"  The  Administration  of  India  by  England." 

Among  those  present  were  General  Sir  William  Wyllie,  o.c.b.  ; 
Sir  Boper  Lethbridge,  c.i.b.  ;  Lieut.-General  Sir  Richard  Meade, 
E.c.s.i. ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Bullen-Smith,  o.s.i.;  General  J.  de  G.  Meade; 
General  H.  St.  Glair  WiUdns,  b.b.  ;  Lieut.-General  J.  Grofton,  b.b.  ; 
Lieut.-General  B.  W.  Lowry,  o.b. ;  Major-General  G.  Bum;  Major- 
General  Gillilan;  Major-General  B.  M.  Macdonald;  Major-General 
Trevor ;  Colonel  A.  McGoun ;  Lieut.-Golonel  H.  L.  Evans ;  Bev.  H. 
Dixon ;  Bev.  W.  Crompton  Sowerbutts  and  Mrs.  Sowerbutts ;  Mr.  T. 
U.  Ahmed ;  Mr.  0.  W.  Arathoon ;  Mr.  J.  N,  Baneijea ;  Mr.  U. 
Banerji;  Mr.  W.  H.  Bartlett;  Mrs.  Bartlett;  Miss  Bartlett;  Mr. 
Bartlett;  Dr.  B.  K.  Bose,  m.d.cm.  ;  Mr.  0.  E.  Buokland;  Mr.  Umar 
Buksh ;  Mr.  A.  Ghaudhuri,  b.a.,  ll.b.  ;  Mr.  A.  M.  Golgan,  ll.b.  ;  Mrs. 
Cotton ;  Mr.  N.  G.  Chandravarkar,  b.a.,  ll.b.  ;  Mr.  Devendra  N.  Das ; 
Mr.  S.  B.  Das ;  Mr.  Felix  B.  Diaa,  B.A.,  ll.b.  ;  Mr.  H.  S.  E.  Dias ;  Mr. 
S.  Digby ;  Mr.  J.  N.  Dutt ;  Mr.  E.  M.  Dutton ;  Miss  H.  Foster ;  Mrs. 
Frangapolo ;  Mr.  Manmohun  Ghose ;  Dr.  D.  G.  Griffiths,  M.D. ;  Mr. 
H.  L.  F.  Guermonprez;  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Guermonprez;  Mrs. 
Gupta;  Mr.  J.  H.  Johnson;  Mrs.  L.  Jones;  Miss  N.  Jones;  Mr. 
No.  I.—VOL.  XVIII. 
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William  Kirby ;  Mr.  Lutfur  Rahman ;  Mr.  William  May,  c.i.B.  ;  Mr. 
P.  B.  Mehta;  Mr.  M.  MuU;  Miss  Mnll;  Miss  A.  Oakes;  Mr. 
W.  G.  Pedder;  Mr.  R.  D.  Phookan;  Mrs.  IltaduB  T.  Pritohard;  Dr. 
Robert  Pringle;  Mr.  E.  Ricordi;  Sarder  Krishna  Singh  Kapur; 
Mr.  William  Shakespearj  Mr.  John  Shaw  (Madras) ;  Dr.  N.  P.  Sinha, 
M.B.C.P.;  Mr.  G.  B.  Spring;  Mrs.  Stenhouse;  Mr.  H.  R.  Tomkinsonj 
Miss  Tomkinson;  Mrs.  G.  Twiss;  Mr.  William  Watson;  Miss 
Whiting;  Miss  0.  Whiting;  Mr.  A.  H.  Wilson;  Mr.  G.  Wirth; 
Miss  Evelyn  Worhone;  Mr.  W.  Martin  Wood;  Mr.  W.  Hamilton 
Bum  (Secretary). 

Lord  Randolph  Chiirchill,  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  wrote, 
amoz^  others,  expressing  regret  that  at  the  existing  juncture  he  was 
unable  to  be  in  attendance,  but  promising  to  give  Mr.  Dadabhoy's 
paper  careful  perusal  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

In  opening  the  sitting,  his  LORDSHIP  (the  Chairman)  said 
he  did  not  think  he  could  do  better  than  proceed  at  once  to  ask 
Mr.  MaiieclEJed  Byrsimjee  Dadabhoy  to  read  his  paper;  butj  if  it  were 
necessary  in  ordina^'y  ofi>seB  to  inyite  a  careful  a2id  attentive  hearing 
to  the  expi^^ssion  of  the  "views  of  one  who  was,  like  them,  a  subject 
of  Her  Gracious  Majesty,  it  was  rendered  superfluous  on  the  present 
occasion  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Dadabhoy  came  before  them  as  the 
worthy  son  of  a  gentleman  who  was  well  known  in  Bombay  as  having 
filled  for  thirty  years  the  office  of  Registrar  in  that  City.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  MANECKJEE  BYB.AMJBE  DADABHOY  prefaced  his 
address  by  ezpressiDg  his  i^nks  to  the  noble  Chairman  for  his 
flattering  introduction,  and  for  his  great  kindness  in  consenting— in 
spite  of  the  crisis  of  the  Election  contest  and  his  multifarious  official 
duties— to  preside  on  the  occasion.  He  might  add  that  his  sole  object 
in  preparing  th&  paper  which  he  was  about  to  submit  to  the  kind 
attention  of  the  meeting  was  to  ofEer  his  humble  opinion  on  ^^ 
important  question  whether  the  British  system  of  Government  in 
India  has  been  and  is  satis&ctory,  on  the  whole,  or  not.  He  was  quite 
aware  that  in  some  of  his  conclusions  he  diflered  from  some  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  but  he  would  respectfully  ui^e  that  he  did  so  on 
grounds  which  are  substantial  and  reasonable.  Mr.  Dadabhoy  then 
preceded  to  read  the  following  paper : —    . 

At  a  time  when  Indian  questions  are  happily  occupying  the  attention 
of  the  politicians  of  this  country,  and  when  so  many  Englishmen  are 
ardently  and  earnestly  discussing  the  merits  of  British  rule  in  India, 
imbued  with  the  consciousness  of  their  duty  as  Englishmen  to  main- 
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tain  that  rule,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  members  and  friends  of  this 
Association  to  hear  how  such  questions  influence  the  native  mind.  If 
any  of  my  remarks  seem  to  err  on  the  side  of  enthusiasm,  my  hearers, 
I  trust,  will  pardon  me  for  erring  in  a  good  cause. 

The  history  of  the  British  rule  in  India  bears  remarkable  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  the  French  adage  "L'homme  propose  mais  Dieu 
dispose;  "  or,  as  Shakespeare  has  it, — 

"  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Bough-hew  them  how  we  will." 
Prom  the  first  day  of  the  seventeenth  century  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth,  what  Englisbmen  foresaw  or  dreamed  of  the  strange 
course  of  events  which  would  presently  transform  a  trading  company 
into  a  great  political  power,  master  of  all  India-^from  Cape  Comorin 
to  the  farthest  end  of  Peshawar?  When  Clive  had  won  for  his 
employers  the  virtual  lordship  over  Bengal  and  Behar,  he  declared 
that  "  no  Government  in  its  senses  wotild  ever  dream  of  pushing  its 
**  conquests  any.ftirther."  [One  Governor-General  after  another  went  out 
to  India  pledged  to  keep  peace  with  his  neighbours,  and  to  add  not 
one  foot  of  soil  to  the  dominions  of  the  East  India  Company.  But 
each  in  turn  found  it  useless,  aye,  impossible,  to  contend  against  his 
fate.  As  Hodson  said  of  his  summary  dealings  with  the  captive 
princes  of  Delhi,  "  It  was  a  question  of  them  or  us."  The  force  of 
circumstances  proved  too  strong  for  human  will.  It  was  easy  to  say 
**  thus  far  and  no  further,"  but  one  step  forward  led  on  to  another, 
until  the  ever-dwindling  shadow  of  Moghul  supremacy  was  finally 
swallowed  up  in  the  whirlpool  of  the  Great  Mutiny,  and  the  Queen 
of  England  thenceforth  became,  by  right  of  usage  and  possession, 
undisputed  Empress  of  all  India. 

As  early,  however,  as  the  days  of  Warren  Hastings,  the  people 
of  England  grew  dimly  conscious  of  the  great  mission  they  seemed 
destined  to  discharge  in  the  far  East.  The  English  in  India  were 
then  already  coming  into  the  forefront  of  Indian  politics,  and  making 
their  influence  felt  in  every  native  court  and  bazaar.  The  Company's 
servants  had  blossomed  into  statesmen.  With  all  his  faults,  real  or 
alleged,  Hastings  himself  was  a  wise,  just,  and  strong,  yet  merciful, 
ruler,  who  laid  firm  the  foundations  of  peace,  order,  and  good  govern- 
ment throughout  Bengal.  His  friend  and  colleague,  Sir  EHjah  Impey, 
zealously  aided  him  in  his  e:fforts  to  improve  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  to  secure  for  all  classes  the  boon  of  just  and  reasonable 
laws.  Burke's  impeachment  of  the  great  pro-Consul  attested  the 
growth  of  a  generous,  if  rather  a  misguided,  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the 
millions  already  subject  to  the  Company's  rule.    To  Gomwallis  Bengal 
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owed  a  land  settlement,  which  after  all  deductions  has  yielded  a  large 
measure  of  good  fruit.  His  improvements  in  the  revenue  and  judicial 
system  were  all  in  the  right  direction.  Even  his  reforms  in  the  civil 
administration  were  excused,  if  not  wholly  justified,  by  his  earnest 
desire  to  purify  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  province,  by  reserving 
the  higher  offices  for  his  own  countrymen.  His  successors,  whenever 
they  had  time  to  spare  for  such  matters,  strove  honestly,  as  trustees 
for  the  British  nation,  to  do  their  duty  in  a  like  spirit  by  the  nullions 
committed  to  their  charge.  As  the  tide  of  conquest  slackened,  and 
the  people  of  England  gained  a  larger  share  and  insight  in  the 
management  of  affairs  at  home  and  abroad,  the  work  of  peaceful  and 
civilized  improvement  went  on  at  a  brisker  pace  under  the  fostering 
hands  of  such  benefactors  as  Bentinck,  and  Dalhousie,  and  Lord 
Lawrence. 

If  we  cast  our  eyes  back  to  the  days  of  Lord  W.  Bentinck  and  the 
Charter  Act  of  1833,  we  shall  see  how  greatly,  in  the  last  fifty  years  or 
so,  India  has  progressed  politically,  morally,  and  socially  under  British 
rule.  The  revolution  if  gradual  has  thus  far  been  complete..  The 
hour  hand  of  the  clock  has  kept  on  moving  ;  and  how  much  after  all 
it  has  moved  !  Fifty  years  ago,  no  native  of  British  India  could  rise 
in  the  public  service  to  the  post  of  a  petty  judge  or  of  a  deputy  ■ 
collector.  Wo  native  Christian  could  hold  any  office  under  the  Govern- 
ment ;  nor  could  any  convert  from  Hinduism  or  Islam  succeed  to  the 
inheritance  of  his  forefathers.  Persian  was  the  only  language  used  in 
the  courts  of  law.  For  native  education  little  if  anything  had  yet 
been  done.  To  the  great  mass  of  the  people  the  treasures  of  Western 
learning  and  science  were  as  yet  a  sealed  book.  Medical  schools  or 
colleges  for  native  students  there  were  none.  The  time,  however,  was 
already  ripe  for  many  noteworthy  reforms.  The  new  Charter  Act  of 
1833,  declared  in  words  directly  inspired  by  Lord  William  Bentinck 
that  no  native  of  India  should  be  disabled  from  holding  '*  any  place, 
"office,  or  employment  by  reason  of  his  religion,  place  of  birth, 
"descent,  or  colour."  In  the  spirit  of  this  noble  declaration  Bentinck 
had  already  set  to  work.  He  established  three  grades  of  native 
judges,  empowered  to  settle  all  suits  in  the  first  instance  of  whatever 
kind. 

This  was  the  first  real  step  forward  on  a  path  which  successive 
Viceroys  have  since  trodden  more  or  less  fearlessly ;  a  path 
"  Where  freedom  broadens  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent." 
Step  by  step  my  countrymen  have  been  allowed  to  climb  the  ladder  of 
preferment,  and  to  play  their  part  in  public  and  administrative  life. 
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Step  by  step  they  have  won  from  their  gracious  rulers  nearly  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  to  which,  as  things  are,  they  could  reasonably 
aspire.  One  by  one  almost  every  barrier  of  race-supremacy  has  been 
swept  away.  I  hope  my  Indian  friends  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  of  late  years  especially,  the  Indian  Government  has  lost  no  fair 
opportunity  of  opening  out  new  careers  to  native  ambition.  Native 
gentlemen  now  fill  nearly  all  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Uncovenanted 
Service.  They  are  encouraged  to  enter  the  Department  of  Public 
Works.  The  demand  for  trained  natives  in  the  Telegraph  and  Forest 
Department  is  steadily  increasing.  Many  of  them  sit  on  the  bench  of 
magistrates  in  every  province.  Native  judges  have  won  their  way 
into  all  the  high  courts,  where  they  discharge  their  duties  with 
remarkable  success.  In  all  the  Legislative  Councils  native  members 
sit  and  deliberate  on  equal  terms  with  their  ruling  colleagues.  As 
members  of  Municipal  Committees  native  gentlemen  help  to  administer 
the  funds  raised  from  local  cesses,  and  to  supervise  the  schools, 
hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  other  institutions  placed  under  Municipal 
management  and  control.  Even  the  difficulties  involved  in  competing 
for  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service  have  been  overcome  by  the  pluck  and 
enterprise  of  native  youths  who  could  pass  the  needful  examination  in 
this  country.  When  the  limit  of  age  was  lowered  by  Lord  Salisbury, 
these  difficulties  became  well  nigh  insuperable ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  limit,  in  justice  to  India,  will  once  more  be  raised,  so  as  to 
give  Indian  candidates  a  fair  chance  of  success  against  their  European 
rivals. 

I  think  it  is  hard  and  disappointing  for  Indians  after  undergoing 
a  rigid  course  of  studies  in  their  own  country,  to  come  to  England  at 
the  risk  of  great  expense  and  family  separation,  and  to  enter  into 
open  competition  with  their  English  brethren,  who  have  innumerable 
advantages  over  them,  and  whose  chances  of  success  are  infinitely 
superior,  on  account  of  local  education  and  culture.  I  believe  that 
the  extension  of  the  limit  of  age  from  nineteen  to  twenty-one  will 
deprive  the  millions  of  Indians  of  a  just  but  unnecessary  grievance, 
and  will  accelerate  the  administrative  efficiency  of  England,  and  endear 
British  rule,  even  to  a  set  of  political  malcontents. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  examinations  for  the  Civil  Service 
might  be  held  in  India  as  well  as  here,  but  to  this  arrangement  I 
should  strenuously  object,  unless  the  Indian  candidates  were  after- 
wards bound  to  work  out  a  certain  time  of  probation  in  England.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  only  by  staying  two  or  three  years  in  this  country 
can  the  native  of  India  properly  fit  himself  for  the  higher  grades  of 
public  service  in  his  own  land.     Meanwhile  Lord  Lytton's  scheme  of 
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a  Statutory  Civil  Service  holds  out  a  fair  prospect  of  public  nsdEulness 
to  many  natives  qualified  by  rank,  birth,  and  education  for  all  but  the 
bigbegt  posts. 

On  the  question  of  statutory  civilians,  I  dissent  entirely  from  the 
views  expressed  by  many  Indians.  The  system  which  they  rashly 
condemn  after  a  few  years'  trial  seems  to  me  based  on  sound  principles, 
and  bids  fair  to  produce  a  class  of  native  officers  equal  to  every  post 
that  may  be  reserved  for  them.  The  fact  that  these  young  men  are 
sons  of  old  and  experienced  officers  who  have  faithfully  served  the 
State  and  their  countrymen,  and  that  the  selection  rests  with  the  local 
governments,  should  tell  in  favour  of  the  new  service  rather  than 
against  it.  There  are  other  if  not  fairer  tests  of  personal  fitness 
than  open  competition. 

Another  boon  which  Lord  W.  Bentinck  conferred  upon  India  wais 
the  decree  which  restored  to  the  people  the  use  of  their  own  vernacular 
language  in  all  the  courts,  civil,  criminal,  and  fiscal,  to  which  they 
might  be  summoned.  It  was  he  also  who  first  opened  the  door  of 
preferment  to  native  Christians,  and  who  enforced  by  law  the  right  of 
a  native  convert  to  inherit  the  property  of  his  Hindu  fore-fathers. 
The  right  of  trial  by  jury  was  one  of  the  numerous  reforms  which 
India  owes  to  Lord  Dalhousie.  The  name  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  is 
inseparably  linked  with  the  repeal  of  all  past  restrictions  on  the  freedom 
of  the  Indian  press.  The  experience  of  nearly  forty  years  has  fully  justi- 
fied the  wisdom  of  a  measure  which  brought  Metcalfe's  Indian  career 
to  an  untimely  close.  "  The  East  India  Company,"  said  Metcalfe,  "  did 
''  not  wish  to  rule  India  as  a  conquered,  ignorant,  and  enslaved,  but  as 
"  a  cherished,  enlightened,  and  free  country."  The  Court  of  Directors, 
however,  could  see  only  the  dangers  of  a  reform  so  contrary  to  all  their 
dearest  traditions.  They  had  none  of  that  proud  trust  in  themselves 
and  in  India's  future  which  Metcalfe,  Bentinck,  and  Macaulay  were 
ready  at  the  right  moment  to  display.  But  their  resentment,  however 
fatal  to  Metcalfe's  prospects,  could  not  withdraw  the  boon  he  had 
so  publicly  conferred.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  evils  they  predicted  have 
come  to  pass.  The  press,  as  Marshman  has  well  said,  has  in  fact  been 
found  to  be  rather  the  handmaid  than  the  antagonist  of  government, 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  public  administration  has  been  indefinitely 
promoted  by  the  freedom  and  independence  of  its  remarks. 

Of  the  native  newspapers  which  have  since  sprung  up  all  over 
India,  some  of  the  ablest  are  written  in  English,  so  that  any  one  who 
chooses  can  form  for  himself  some  notion  of  their  contents.  A. few 
of  these  in  point  of  ability,  good  sense,  and  loyal  feeling  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  besU  of  those  written  by  Englishmen  in  India, 
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Others  indulge  in  a  rangis  of  criticism  which,  according  to  so  weighty  a 
witness  as  Sir  Richard  Temple,  "  though  extreme,  does  not  transgress 
*'  the  limits  ordinarily  claimed  for  joumalisiji.**'  Of  -the  yemeicular 
papers  many,  we  are  assured  by  the  same  authority,  are  ^^eonsistentty 
"  loyal,"  however  free  their  treatment  of  thingis  and  piersons.'  Others, 
we  are  told,  "  have  been  disfigured  occasionally  by  writings  which, 
"  though  not  actually  seditious  or  treasonable,  are  objectionable  in 
**  their  political  tendency."  Some  few  "  contained  treasonous  passages 
**  calculated  to  excite  hatred  against  British  rule."  For  the  sins  of 
these  few,  the  whole  native  press  was  doomed  for  a  time  to  suffer 
through  the  censorship  imposed  by  Lord  Lytton,  but  removed  by  his 
successor. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  so  many  Anglo-Indian  officials  should 
have  applauded  Lord  Lytton's  repressive  policy  in  this  regard. 
Officials  even  in  this  free  country  are  prone  to  be  somewhat  thin- 
skinned  ;  and  in  India  where  a  handful  of  foreigners  have  to  maintain 
peace  and  order  among  250,000,000,  the  tendency  to  resent  or  dread 
too  free  a  criticism  of  public  men  and  their  doings  may  well  be 
excused.  Some  of  the  passages  read  before  the  Viceroy's  Council  in 
1878  were  no  doubt  shocking  enough  from  the  official  point  of  view. 
There  seemed  to  be  something  so  horribly  ungrateful  in  the  tone  and 
language  of  so  many  native  journalists.  But  after  all,  given  a 
free  press,  was  there  anything  in  the  most  rabid  of  these  journals  more 
scurrilous,  unfair,  or  treasonable  than  the  language  continually  used  by 
your  own  journalists,  not  in  Ireland  only,  but  even  in  Great  Britain : 
You  have  to  pay  something  for  the  privilege  of  a  free  press  here  as 
well  as  in  India.  But  here  you  find  it  the  best  policy  to  let  treason 
and  sedition  and  party  rancour  blow  off  their  steam  at  pleasure  in  the 
light  of  day,  so  far,  at  least,  as  public  men  and  events  are  concerned. 

The  same  rule  may  fairly  be  applied  to  India,  where  the  native 
journals  are  still  comparatively  few,  their  circulation  comparatively 
limited,  and  their  influence  for  good  or  evil  by  no  means  great.  And 
in  tolerating  the  harsh  and  fervid  language  to  which  some  of  them  are 
prone,  you,  our  rulers,  have,  at  least,  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  the 
most  they  can  say  about  British  rule ;  and  may  you  be  enabled  to  watch 
the  currents  of  popular  feeling,  to  "  take  occasion  by  the  hand"  for 
the  redressing  of  some  actual  grievance,  or  to  avoid  or  modify  some 
line  of  policy  likely  to  provoke  the  popular  discontent.  The  opposite 
system  of  severe  repression  can  only  tend  to  drive  inwards  the  popular 
disease,  and  to  lull  the  Government  into  a  false  security  touching  the 
general  aspect  of  affairs. 

The  very  clamours  of  some  native  journals  for  the  redress  of  alleged 
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grieTanoes  and  the  removal  of  all  political  disabilities,  may  even  be 
regarded  as  bopefnl  signs  of  political  life  and  energy.  India  has 
gained  so  mncb  already  from  England  that,  like  Oliver  Twist,  she  is 
impelled  to  ^'ask  for  more/'  To  the  Bombles  of  the  day  snch  a 
demand  may  sound  nnreasonabloi  but  English  statesmen  should  be 
wise  enough  to  know  its  real  meaning.  The  healthy  appetite  whioh 
they  have  aroused  among  the  peoploi  they  will  do  their  best  in  their 
own  good  time  to  satisfy.  No  signs  of  popular  impatience  will  provoke 
them  to  stay  their  hands,  or  impel  them  to  move  faster  than  the 
occasion  seems  to  warrant  along  the  path  they  have  trod  so  steadily 
for  a  hundred  years  past^  Instead  of  crying  for  the  moon,  the  more 
clamorous  of  my  countrymen  would  do  better  to  "  take  the  good  the 
gods  provide  "  them,  and  trust  in  the  magnanimity  and  readiness 
of  their  rulers  to  yield  them  in  due  season  a  yet  larger  share  of  that 
good. 

In  respect  of  moral  and  social  progress,  how  great  is  the  difference 
between  the  India  of  to-day  and  the  India  of  fifty  years  ago !  From 
the  time  when  Lord  William  Bentinck  put  down  the  practice  of  Satti 
and  waged  unsparing  war  against  the  Thugs,  England  has  never 
paused  or  wavered  in  her  efforts  to  diffuse  the  light  of  Western  culture 
and  civilization  among  the  '*  people  that  sat  in  darkness  "  out  in  the 
East.  In  the  interests  of  humanity  her  sons  have  striven,  not  wholly 
in  vain,  to  do  away  with  the  time-honoured  custom  of  female  infanti- 
cide ;  to  uproot  all  forms  of  slavery  from  Indian  soil ;  to  make  human 
sacrifices  a  thing  of  the  past  among  the  wilder  races ;  to  abate  the  evils 
caused  by  barbarism,  superstition,  ignorance,  and  the  tyranny  of  caste 
rules.  They  have  spared  no  efforts  to  save  life  in  times  of  famine, 
and  to  furnish  safeguards  against  the  worst  severities  of  local  droughts 
and  floods.  They  have  done  their  best  to  promote  in  a  hundred  ways 
the  welfare  of  the  toiling  millions ;  to  free  trade  and  industry  from 
every  shackle ;  to  lighten  the  burdens  upon  the  land ;  to  keep  taxation 
within  just  limits  ;  and  to  save  the  masses  of  poor  peasantry  from  the 
consequences,  whether  of  their  own  carelessness  or  of  the  powers 
claimed  by  usurers  and  landlords  to  their  undoing.  And  last,  but  not 
the  least  noteworthy,  are  the  steps  they  have  taken  in  the  past  fifty 
years  to  educate  the  people  in  all  the  learning  and  the  science  of  the 
West. 

In  the  last-named  movement  Bentinck  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
the  lead,  when,  encouraged  by  Macaulay  and  Trevelyan,  he  proclaimed, 
in  1835,  the  duty  of  his  Government  to  "  promote  European  literature 
and  science  among  the  natives  of  India,'*  by  means  of  English  educa- 
tion alone.     Of  the  good  wrought  by  this  bold  departure  from  former 
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precedent  we  may  fairly  say,  wiiih  Marshman,  that  "  tlie  langnage  and 
'^  literature  of  England  have  now  become  as  fiuniliar  to  the  upper  ten 
'*  thousands,  as  ever  the  language  of  Bome  was  within  the  sphere  of  her 
''conquests.*'  And,  indeed,  it  has  done  yet  more  than  this,  for  the 
knowledge  of  English  language  and  literature  may  be  said  to  have 
taken  wide  root  among  all  the  more  thriving  classes  in  the  country, 
while  the  demand  for  English  education  is  spreading  even  among  the 
poorer  millions. 

Bentinck  also  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  study  of  medical 
science  as  practised  in  the  West,  by  founding  in  Calcutta  a  medical 
college  duly  furnished  with  a  staff  of  competent  English  teachers  and 
professors,  a  museum,  a  library,  and  all  other  appliances  to  be  found 
in  the  best  European  schools.  High-caste  native  students  were  soon 
wielding  the  scalpel  in  brave  defiance  of  all  Brahmanio  rules  and 
penalties.  Since  then  the  study  of  medical  science  has  spread  fast 
and  far  throughout  India,  and  qualified  native  doctors  and  surgeons 
may  now  be  reckoned  by  thousands,  many  of  whom  have  risen  high  in 
the  service  of  the  State. 

Lord  Hardinge  proved  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education  by  offering 
places  in  the  public  service  to  successful  candidates  from  the  Govern- 
ment colleges,  as  well  as  the  mission  schools  founded  by  Dr.  Duff  and 
other  volunteers  in  the  same  field.  But  for  James  Thomason  and 
Lord  Dalhousie  was  reserved  the  honour  of  establishing  that  system 
of  popular  instruction  by  means  of  primary  and  higher  schools,  which 
has  since  spread  into  every  district  of  British  India,  and  gathered  its 
pupils  from  almost  every  village.  Successive  Viceroys  and  Governors 
of  provinces  have  furthered  the  good  work  thus  begun ;  until  nearly 
2,000,000  children,  girls  as  well  as  boys,  are  now  learning  their 
lessons  in  State-aided  schools,  while  thousands  of  young  men  make 
their  way  into  the  colleges  and  universities  founded  or  partially  sup- 
ported by  the  State.  The  proportion  of  pupils  to  population  is  still 
comparatively  small,  not  yet  two  per  cent. ;  but  the  number  of  pupils 
increases  steadily  year  by  year,  and  the  destined  victory  over  the 
powers  of  ignorance  cannot  be  very  far  off.  Schools  of  art,  agricul- 
ture, engineering,  and  technical  industry  are  also  playing  their  part 
in  the  common  struggle.  One  result  of  the  new  education  has  been 
the  development  not  only  of  vernacular  journalism,  but  of  a  new  and 
varied  vernacular  literature  such  as  India  had  never  before  known. 

In  its  efforts  to  promote  the  material  welfare  of  the  Indian  people, 
the  Indian  Government  has  achieved  a  large  measure  of  success. 
From  the  days  of  Dalhousie  onwards  its  progress  in  this  direction 
has  been  very  great.    If  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  still  very 
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poor,  their  poverty  is  owing  ixy  no  want  of  kindly  eflfbrts  on  the  part  of 
their  rulers.  It  is  less  extreme  with  reference  to  local  oionditions  than 
the  poverty  which  prevails  in  soine  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  in  parts 
of  the  British  Islands.  It  may  even  be  dueinisdm^  measure  to  the 
very  excellence  of  a  rule  which  aims  at  protecting  life  and  property, 
and  forbids  all  manner  of  intestine  strife.  We  can  see,  At  any  rtite, 
how  much  the  general  wealth  of  the  country  has  increased  in  the  ■  last 
thirty  years,  how  marvellously  its  trade  has  expanded^  with  the 
removal  of  all  inland  duties,  and  the  disappearance  from  the  customs 
tarifE  of  almost  every  article  of  import  or  export,  and  how  many 
millions  a  year,  after  all  deducticms,  return  as  savings  into  the  people's 
pockets.  We  can  guess  for  (Hirselves  what  possibilities  of  growing 
wealth  are  contained  in  the  growth  of  railways,  irrigation  works,  tea 
gardens,  cotton  mills,  jute  factories,  coal  mines,  indigo  concerns,  and 
suitable  evidences  of  natiqnal  prosperity.  We  know  that -irriga- 
tion canals,  have  saved  millions  of  acres  from  ruinous  drought,  and 
-that  railways  have  carried  thousands  of  tons  of  gj^in  betimes  into 
districts  smitten  by  famine. 

The  rise  of  great  jnercantiie  towns  and  cities,  the  steady  increase 
in  various  items  of  Tevenue,  the  good  wages  earned  by  large  numbers 
of  people  on  the  many  public  works  that  cover  the  country,  and  on 
the  many  industries  which  late  years  have  called. injto  busy  play,  the 
vast  extension  of  the  cultivated  area,  the  sextupling  of  the  export 
trade  in  fifty  yeairs,  the  rapid,  growth  of  the  official  and  professional 
ctesses,  the  increasing  number  of  suits  in  the  civil  courts,  the  increas- 
ing value  of  landed  propeijty,  the.. swift  recovery  of  the  land  revenue 
after  a  wide-spread  famine,  all  these  things  attest  the.progress  in  well- 
being  which  India  has  made  and  is  making  under  ther  benign  British 
rule.  Too  many  of  my  countrymen  are  wont  t6  hairp  on  the  h^avy  tribute 
which  India  yearly  pays  to  England  in  the  shape  of  salaries,  pensions, 
loss  by  exchange,  and  interest  on  her  public  .debt,  as  if  India  gained 
nothing  in  return  for  the  benefits  of  goqd  and  cpstjy.  govemmejat,  and 
for  the  vast  sums  which  English  enterprise  has  laid  out  on  productive 
works,  and  on  so  many  private  schemes  for .  developing  India's  mfirteirial 
wealth.  I  thint:  t^at  a  Qursory  perusal  of  the  works  of  authorities  like 
Sir  Richard  Temple, and  Dr.  Hunter  should  convince  them, how  large 
a  balance  of  profit  yearly  accrues  to  India  from  the  impulse  thus  giy0n 
to  her  productive  energies;  and  they,  would  do  .well,  to  compaire.  the 
present  state  of  the, country  and  people  wjth'the  past,  as  we^^now  it 
to  have  been  during  the  Moghul  rule,  and  during  the  anao^hy  that 
marked  its  downfall.. 

On  the  subject  d  taxation  a.  few  words  will  suffice. .  Each  of  us 
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knows  best  where  the  fisoal  shoe  may  pinch  him,  and  most  people,  I 
imagine,  make  wry  faces  at  any  tax  which  touches  their  own  pockets. 
They  don't  regard  the  payment  of  it  as  a  debt  due  to  the  Stat€f  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property.  Indirect  taxation  in  India  is  repre- 
sented by  the  salt  tax  and  the  excise  upon  spirits  and  drugs.  The 
objection  usuaUy  urged  against  indirect  taxation  is  that  India  is  com- 
paratively poor,  and  the  major  portion  of  the  tax-paying  community 
swims  a  little  above  poverty.  But  si^cji  an. argument  will  soon  find  its 
own  antagonist,  if  the  generality  of  classes  in  India  once  get  to  under- 
stand that  the  interests  of  the  poor  and  rich  are  identical  in  the  matter 
of  taxation  and  public  expenditure.  Whether  India  is  in  an  affluent  or 
depressed  state,  I  dare  say  nobody  will  deny  that  it  possesses  enormous 
powers  of  production,  and  that  the  noticeable  progress  made  since  the 
early  part  of  this  century  in  increasing  and  developing  those  powers 
and  difiiising  the  produce  among  the  inhabitants  is  owing  to  English 
agency. 

Our  rulers,  however,  have,  I  think,  on  the  whole  been  careful  in 
adjusting  the  public  burdens  to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  the 
different  classes.  The  recent  reduction  of  the  salt  duties  attests  their 
desire  to  render  more  bearable  an  impost  which,  however  wrong  in 
theory,  they  cannot  as  yet  see  their  way  to  abolish.  The  licensed  tax 
makes  no  great  demand  on  those  classes  which  have  flourished  most 
securely  under  British  rule.  The  alleged  costliness  of  the  British  rule 
is  more  than  compensated  by  the  benefits  which  India  receives  from  a 
government  inspired  by  the  best  principles  of  western  humanity. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention  that  my  humble 
opinion  is  that  the  adoption  of  the  suggestion  made  by  Lord  E. 
Churchill  in  the  last  Indian  Budget,  as  regards  the  Royal  Commission 
of  Inquiry  into  the  Administration  of  India,  would  be  approved  by 
all  intelligent  natives.  Such  a  Commission,  if  not  productive  of  any 
immediate  benefit,  will  be  at  least  the  means  of  composing  that  restless 
portion  of  the  Indian. community  who  employ  their  time  in  question- 
ing the  purity  and  justice  of  the  British  rule.  Much  has  been  said 
that  such  a  measure  will  have  the  tendency  of  marking  the  Governing 
body  there  as  inefficient  and  inoperative,  and  depriving  the  officialdom 
of  a  considerable  trust  reposed  in  them.  But  that  is  all  party-talk 
and  garrulity,  and  civilians  there  are  too  sensible  to  be  afErop^ted  by 
the  adoption  of  such  a  measure. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  discussed  as  regards  the  alleged 
want  of  symparthy  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  It  is  a  most 
anxious  and  a  difficult  problem  which  yet  remains  to  be  solved.  But 
that  is  a  drawback  with  which  we  must  continue  to  reckon  so  long  as 
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the  two  races  differ  in  their  thoughts,  lives,  and  daily  habits  as  widely 
as  they  do  now. 

"'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  yiew,"  but  a  closer 
inspection,  even  of  the  palmy  days  of  Akbar^  will  hardly  tend  to 
persaade  ns  that  India  as  a  whole  has  not  gained  enormously  by  the 
transfer  of  power  from  Akbar's  countrymen  to  those  of  Queen 
Victoria, 

The  present,  at  any  rate,  seems  hardly  the  time  for  questioning  the 
advantages,  moral  and  material,  of  British  rule.  So  far  indeed  do 
most  of  my  countrymen  seem  from  acquiescing  in  the  views  of 
pessimists,  whether  Indian  or  English,  that  never  before  have  all 
classes  shown  themselves  so  united  in  expressions  of  loyalty  to  the 
British  crown.  The  significant  outburst  of  popular  feeling  which 
everywhere  greeted  Lord  Bipon's  departure  from  the  scene  of  his 
viceregal  career,  furnished  the  text  for  a  noteworthy  article  in  The 
Pioneer.  Whatever  he  had  done  or  failed  to  do,  whatever  innovations 
in  administrative  affairs  he  desired  to  make,  whether  they  were 
timely  or  premature,  both  Englishmen  and  Indians  will  not  hesitate  to 
admit,  laying  party  animosiiy  or  antagonism  aside,  that  he  had  striven 
to  discharge  his  duty  in  a  distant  country  in  a  manner  highly  creditable 
to  himself  and  to  the  powerful  and  renowned  nation  which  he 
represented.  Since  his  departure  events  have  happened  whicH 
brought  native  loyalty  out  once  more  into  a  strong  relief.  Nothing^ 
could  be  more  hopeful  for  India's  future  than  the  spirit  in  which  her 
people  and  their  leaders  have  hailed  the  prospect  of  a  collision  with. 
Russia.  If  outward  signs  are  trustworthy.  Englishmen  need  not  feel 
the  least  alarm  at  Russia's  neighbourhood  to  the  Afghan  frontier. 
Instead  of  regarding  the  great  northern  Power  with  any  sort  of 
friendliness  or  approval,  Indians  have  displayed  a  very  decided 
preference  for  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  a  very  strong  distaste 
for  Russian  principles  of  government.  They  dread  the  unknown  too 
much  to  exchange  the  temperate  freedom  they  now  enjoy  under 
foreign  masters  for  the  best  that  Russia  could  offer  them,  even  if  she 
would.  Better  at  all  events  they  think  to 
**  Bear  the  ills  we  have. 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of." 
Not  one  of  the  chief  native  princes,  but  has  come  forward  to  place  all 
the  resources  of  his  kingdom  at  England's  disposal  in  the  event  of 
war.  Such  is  the  reward  which  the  English  nation  has  reaped  already 
for  its  faithful  fulfilment  of  the  mission  which  a  kindly  Providence 
entrusted  to  its  hands.  Let  England  only  keep  true  to  ilie  principles 
which  have  marked  her  rule  in  India  during  the  last  generation. 
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and  the  security  of  her  Indian  Empire  can  never  be  endangered, 
whether  by  outward  assailants  or  internal  machinations.  We  at 
least  in  India,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fanatics  and  dreamers, 
have  too  long  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  her  just,  merciful,  and 
enlightened  rule,  and  to  think  of  exchanging  it  for  any  vision  of  an 
absolute  freedom  would  almost  certainly  end  in  chronic  anarchy  or 
despotism  of  the  worst  type.  We  feel  how  much  of  England's  glory 
and  greatness  is  bound  up  in  the  retention  of  her  great  Eastern 
Empire,  and  how  largely  her  rule  in  India  adds  to  the  comfort,  peace, 
and  happiness  of  sell  who  live  under  that  rule. 

In  conclusion  I  will  ask  my  hearers  to  believe,  notwithstanding 
what  is  said,  and  will  in  future  be  said  to  the  contrary  by  my  country- 
men and  fellow-subjects  in  the  heat  of  discussion  and  in  the  strife  of 
journalistic  warfare,  that  all  classes  in  India  are  profoundly  penetrated 
with  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  for  the  incalculable  blessings  conferred 
on  India  by  the  benevolence,  the  justice,  and  the  wisdom  of  British 
rule.     (Applause.) 

The  CHAIRMAN  having  invited  discussion, 

Mr.  EDMUND  KIMBER  said :— My  Lord,— If  there  were  any 
person  in  this  coxmtry  to  whom  I  might  appeal,  whether  among 
Englishmen  or  among  Anglo-Indians,  for  fair  play,  it  would  be 
your  lordship.  Now,  on  page  four  of  this  paper  we  have  this 
passage :  "  It  has  been  suggested  that  examinations  for  the  Civil 
"Service  might  be  held  in  India  as  well  as  here,  but  to  this 
"arrangement  I  should  strenuously  object,  unless  the  Indian 
"candidates  were  afterwards  bound  to  work  out  a  certain  time 
"  of  probation  in  England.**  Now,  this  is  a  very  able  paper  indeed. 
Mr.  Dadabhoy  tells  us  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  only  by  staying  two  or 
three  years  in  this  country  that  the  native  of  India  can  properly  fit 
himself  for  the  higher  grades  of  public  service  in  his  own  land.  Now, 
I  should  like  to  hear  Mr  Dadabhoy's  reason  for  that  opinion.  It  is  not 
my  opinion,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  its  soundness.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
is  not  necessary  for  Englishmen  to  go  to  India  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  a  probationary  period  to  fit  them  to  govern  India.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  for  General  Prendergast,  for  instance,  to  serve  an  appren- 
ticeship in  Mandalay,  before  he  can  conduct  an  expedition  for  the 
conquering  of  that  country.  (Laughter.)  But  there  is  a  still  greater 
unfairness  with  regard  to  young  Indians ;  it  is  not  only  with  regard 
to  the  Civil  Service  examinations,  but  it  is  with  regard  to  the  greatest 
and  highest  and,  I  believe,the  noblest  profession — that  of  the  law.  I  want 
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to  ask  your  lordship  and  tHis  meeting  why  gentlemen  in  India,  native 
gentlemen,  who  pnrpose  to  follow  the  profession  of  the  law,  should  be 
bound  to  come  to  this  country  and  eat  their  terms  in  Gray's  Inn,  or 
the  Temple,  or  Lincoln's  Inn,  before  they  can  practice  at  the  Bar  in 
India.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  monstrous  proposition.  (Cheers.) 
I  am  not  here  ioft  the  purpose  of  raising  anything  like  a  cry  in 
India,  or  ti  cry  on  behalf  of  any  party.  I  hate  i)oth  political  parties — 
and  if  you  a^  for  my  political  opinion  it  is  this  :  I  think  both  have 
been  productive  of  good,  and  both  have  been  productive  of  much 
evil,  and  I  would  refuse  to  allow  any  lavish  praises  to  be  bestowed 
either  upon  Lord  Bipon  or  the  present  Viceroy.  What  I  desire  is 
the  greatest  prosperity  we  can  possibly  give,  within  reason  and  within 
justice,  to  the  natives  of  India,  and  I  say  this,  it  is  unfair  to  the 
natives  of  India  to  compel  them  to  come  to  this  country  for  a  legal  or 
for  a  general  education  when  they  can  get  it  just  as  easily — aye,  and 
better— in  India  itself.  I  recently  met  with  a  gentleman,  an  English- 
man, who  told  me  himself  that  he  had  been  educatisd  in  India ;  he 
was  a  great  Persian  scholar ;  he  is  now  one  of  the  highest  scholars  we 
have  in  our  Universities ;  he  is  a  man  who  has  passed  through  different 
countries  and  through  varied  experiences ;  but  he  does  not  owe  his 
intelligence  or  his  high  qualities  to  the  whole  of  his  experience  in  this 
country;  he  owes  the  greatest  [of  his  knowledge  to  that  which  he 
learned  in  the  Punjaub.  He  tells  me  (although  he  is  an  Englishman)  that 
some  of  the  native  gentlemen  in  the  Puiijaub  have  now  learnt  the 
Persian  and  all  the  Indian  languages  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are 
in  a  far  better  ^position  than  most  Englishmen  to  teach  their  own 
fellow-countrymen  all  the  sciences  which  are  learnt  in  this  country. 
(Cheers.)  Now,  what  I  say  is  this ;  it  is  high  time  that  the  governing 
classes  in  this  country  learnt  these  little  rudiments  of  the  Government 
of  India.  Now,  there  is  another  matter.  We  have  seen  from  the 
despatches  from  India  that  Mr.  Hope,  the  Minister  of  Public  "Works 
in  India^  has  introduced  a  Bill  into  the  Legislative  Council  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  legislative  bodies  to  grant  power  to  certain  muni- 
cipalities and  communities  to  ^ve  a  guarantee  for  roads  and  other 
public  improvements.  Now,  I  think  this :  that  Mr.  Hope,  if  he  had  been 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  this  country,  would  not  have  overlaid 
that  provision  with  the  red  tapeism,  and  the  tremendous  conditions 
and  stipulations  and  provisions  that  he  has  done.  I  think  a  very- 
much  simpler  enactment  might  have  been  propounded  by  the  Qt)vem- 
ment  of  India.  It  is  high  time  that,  as  the  natives  of  India  have  become 
so  intelligent^  we  should  be  enabled  to  give  them,  as  Lord  Bandolph 
Churchill,  I  understand,  has  suggested,  a  simple  law  whereby  they  should 
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come  at  once  to  the  governing  power  without  having  no  end  of  collectors, 
district  managers,  goyemors,  and  so  on  to  go  through.  The  great  thing 
in  the^yermnent  of  any  conntrjis  this ;  when  yon  have  found  out  that 
the  spirit  and  the  science  of  good  government  and  self-control  are  in 
tiie  minds  of  the  people,  trust  them  to  the  very  farthest  possible  extent 
and  lor  thid  reason,  that  in  the  exercise  and  in  the  practice  of  the 
science  of  government  you  educate  the  people  themselves  in  that 
government.  (Hear,  hear*)  Now,  what  I  say  is  this :  that  that 
Bill  lately  introduced  by  Mr.  Hope  might,  with  advantage  to  the 
whole  of  Itidia,  and  to  this  country,  be  so  amended  as  to  give  to 
every  locat  authority,  as  in  this  cotuntry,  power  under  certain  con- 
ditions to' raise  money  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  own  gas-works, 
and  their  own  water-works,  and  so  on.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why 
that  power  should  not  be  extended  to  the  nativeer  of  India.  There  is 
no  reason  whatever  why  a  still  further  power  should  not  be  extended 
to  the  natives  of  India,  and  thai  is  this :  a  power  to  raise  money,  or 
to  give  guarantees  for  the  purpose  of  the  construction  of  railways^  or 
cheap  light  tramways,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  them.  The 
natives  of  India  ought  to  have  greater  means  of  providing  means  of 
transit.  Means  of  transit  is  the  great  and  crying  necessity  of  India 
at  the  present  day.  It  is  a  great  industrial  and  prosperous  country, 
but  you  must  enable  the  people  of  the  country  to  get  down  their 
produce  to  the  great  estuaries,  to  their  rivers,  and  the  ocean,  in  order  that 
they  may  make  themost  of  their  produce.  What  I  would  suggest  is  this : 
that  a  means  should  be  provided  whereby  the  natives  of  India  should 
be  enabled  to  discharge  these  obligations  to  themselves  and  to  the 
pubHc  in  the  same  way  that  our  ancestors  in  this  country  discharged 
their  obligations  to  society  in  making  .the  common  roads.  Here,  in 
this  oonntry,  we  have  very  often  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
a  highway  board,  a  turnpike  trust,  or  a  society/  or  a  combination  of 
individuals,  or  mtmicipalities,  or  local  authorities,  which  were  got  up 
for  tlie  purpose — ^not  forsooth  of  making  railways,  because  railways  at 
the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking  were  unknown,  but  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  making  common  roads ;  and  fio  great  was  the  obligation, 
the  imperious  obligation  felt  to  be  by  our  legislators  that  centuries  a^o 
in  this  country  it  was  positively  made  a  common  law  misdemeanour 
for  any  community  to  allow  their  common  roads  to  get  into  disrepair. 
What  was  the  ccmsequence  ?  If  the  young  legal  students  here  will 
only  take  the  pains  to  go  into  the  decisions  recorded  in  our  law  books 
they  will  find  no  end  of  cases  of  this  charaicter :  '^  Begina  or  Bex  t^.  The 
Inhabitamts  of  so  and  so,"  cases  which  provided  a  remedy  against 
persons  who  allow  their  conmion  roads  to  get  into  disrepair.    What 
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does  that  mean  P  It  means  this^  that  the  obligation  to  make  common 
roads  and  to  keep  them  in  repair  was  recognized  as  a  dntj  to  society ; 
it  was  providing  a  quick  and  convenient  means  of  transit  in  that  day. 
According  to  oar  lights^  we  are  bound  to  provide  the  best  and  quickest 
means  of  transit  which  our  present  civilization  affords,  and  I  say  this : 
that  so  many  and  much  superior  means  of  transit  have  been  invented 
in  the  present  day  that  the  Indian  Empire  might  be  forced  on  in 
prosperity  and  in  progress  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  it  is  at  the 
present  moment.  I  have  heard  only  recently,  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  it  in  the  Report  which  has  recently  been  issued  by  Her  Majesty's 
printers,  that  a  discovery  haa  been  made  just  on  the  frontier  of 
Affghanistan  of  some  oil,  and  that  already  Her  Majesty's  Gk)vemment 
is  using  that  oil  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  engines  on  the  Scinde 
and  Punjaub  Valley  Bailway.  That  is  a  great  step  in  advance, 
and  I  believe,  in  consequence  of  there  being  so  little  coal  in  India, 
and  such  a  vast  quantity  of  oil,  the  time  will  come  when  the  Indians 
will  drive  their  railways  at  a  much  cheaper  and  quicker  rate  by  means 
of  oil  than  we  do  by  coal  in  this  country.  So  far  for  the  material 
progress  of  the  country.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  felt  great  pleasure 
in  listening  to  our  friend  Mr.  Dadabhoy  on  this  question,  and  I  trust 
his  sentiments  will  imbue  and  educate  the  minds  of  people  in  this 
country  and  in  India  in  order  that  that  country  and  this  may  have  &r 
greater  reciprocity  not  only  in  feeling  and  sentiment,  but  in  those 
material  considerations  which  govern  so  much  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  D.  N.  DAS  (b.a.,  Cantab.)  :  My  Lord,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, 
— ^While  agreeing  in  much  that  Mr.  Dadabhoy  has  said  in  his  excellent  - 
paper,  and  while  fully  sensible  of  the  manifold  advantages  that  the 
British  rule  has  conferred  on  our  land,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  think  our 
lecturer  has  not  quite  done  full  justice  to  the  subject.  I  consider  his 
estimate  is  not  a  fidr  estimate  of  the  whole  question.  I  shall  deal  only 
with  one  subject,  and  that  is  the  material  prosperity  of  the  people. 
Now,  the  successful  exploitation  of  any  country  for  the  advantage  of 
the  rulers  is  not  a  criterion  of  the  material  prosperity  of  any  people. 
The  two  points  you  have  to  think  of  in  taking  into  account  the  stote 
of  the  people  are,  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country — the  exports  and 
imports — and  the  condition  of  the  peasantry.  Now,  let  us  make  a 
comparison  of  statistics.  The  average  yearly  exports  of  Great  Britain 
from  1870  to  1880  were  £278,000,000;  her  average  imports  were 
£371,000,000 ;  the  difference  between  these  figures  is  £93,000,000,  so 
that  in  other  words  Great  Britain  got  full  value  for  her  exports  and 
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a  profit  of  33  per  cent,  besides.  Similarly  as  to  France ;  you  will  find 
slie  got  the  full  value  of  lier  exports  and  a  profit  of  22  per  cent, 
besides ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  nearly  every  other  country,  Now, 
you  find  that  the  exports  of  India  are  far  greater  than  her  imports. 
In  1882  India  imported  £46,000,000  of  foreign  merchandize,  whereas 
in  1835  she  imported  only  £7,750,000.  It  is  said  that  this  shows  that 
the  wealth  of  the  people  must  be  increasing.  •  I  will  endeavour  to 
point  out  to  you  how  that  argument  is  f allacipus.  All  that  it  really 
does  show  is  that  the  skilled  artizans  of  Europe  have  been  able  with 
steam  machinery  and  other  appliances  to  produce  cheaper  manufac- 
tures than  those  of  the  natives  of  India.  To  emphasize  this  I  will 
illustrate  it  by  one  item.  Last  year  India  imported  about  £26,000,000 
of  cotton  and  woollen  goods  and  silk  clothing ;  but  this  does  not  show 
the  people  of  India  wore  better  clothing  than  they  used  to  do  before ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  can  say  from  personal  experience  that  the  people  of 
India  are  gradually  getting  poorer  and  poorer,  even  judging  from  the 
outside  appearance  of  their  dress.  The  conclusion  ijsi  rather  this ;  that 
those  £26,000,000  were  paid  away  to  foreigners  instead  of  being  as 
formerly  distributed  amongst  Indian  native  manufacturers.  Then 
again,  not  only  is  this  amount  paid,  but  an  equivalent  amount  of 
export  is  paid  for  it.  The  great  evil  of  this  destruction  of  native 
manufactures  is  that,  so  many  people  being  cast  out  of  employment  in 
the  various  industries  which  have  been  swept  away,  they  have 
naturally  sought  a  precarious  existence  by  agriculture,  and  you  have 
a  vast  number  of  native  citizens  tilling  poor  lands,  formerly  considered 
worthless,  and  which  hardly  pays  the  cost  of  cultivation.  Then 
a  second  item  is  £20,000,000  of  imports  consisting  of  metal 
and  other  ajiicles  used  only  by  the  Europeans  and  not  required 
for  the  natives  at  all.  The  other  item  i9  £12,000,000, 
which  is  simply  import  of  bullion.  These  three  items  give  you 
£58,000,000  of  imports ;  but  the  exports  amount  to  £83,000,000, 
or  a  difEerence  of  £25,000,000.  Well  you  may  point  to  America,  and 
say  that  her  exports  are  also  in  excess  of  her  imports.  That  is  so,  but 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  America  is  steadily  paying  ofiE  the  national 
debt  incurred  during  the  Civil  War,  whilst  the  national  debt  of  India 
is  increasing  instead  of  diminishing.  The  unfortunate  thing  in  the 
case  of  India  is  that  her  position  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  her  Euro- 
pean masters ;  she  is  compelled  to  pay  away,  without  equivalent,  not 
only  the  whole  of  the  profit  of  her  foreign  trade,  but  an  ever-increasing 
amount  of  her  own  produce  besides.  To  this  difference  pf  £25,000,000 
has  to  be  added  a  yearly  increase  of  the  national  debt  of  £5,000,000, 
that  makes  £30,000,000,  without  calculating  the  profits  on  the  export 
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trade.     This  is  the  snm  we  have  to  pay  yearly  for  interest  on  debt,  and 

home  charges,  or  payments  in  England  for  public  services,  <fec.,  or 

altogether  about  £40,000,000  coming  out  of  India  every  year  as  the 

price  for  the  benefits  of  British  rule.    Now,  my  Lord,  I  shall  say  a 

word  or  two  about  the  land  ;  I  shall  not  touch  on  the  question  of  the 

incidence  of  the  Revenue  Settlement,  but  shall  content  myself  with 

stating  the  actual  facts  of  the  case.     The  British  administration  take 

so  much  per  cent,  on  the  gross  produce  of  the  soil — about  12  per  cent. 

in  hard  cash.     Now,  is  that  a  system  which  is  suitable  to  the  people 

of  India  P  I  say  it  is  not,  and  that  it  is  extremely  pressing  on  the  poor 

people  of  India.     It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  about  one-fifth  of  the 

population  of  India  are  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation.     Dr.  Hunter  says 

that  if  all  the  poorer  classes  in  India  ate  two  meals  every  day  the 

surplus  for  export  would  be  much  less  than  at  present.    Mr.  Dadabhai 

Naoroji,  in  1880,  taking  the  Punjaub  as  a  favourable  sample  of  the 

whole  coontry,  proved  from  the  figures  of  the  Government  of  India 

itself  that  the  average  yearly  income  in  that  province  is  only  £1.  15* 

per  head,  whilst  £2.  18s  per  head  is  required  for  the  bare  necessaries 

of  life ;  these  figures  are  not  extravagant  when  you  consider  that  the 

average  annual  income  per  head  in  England  is  at  least  £40.    Now,  the 

cultivation  of  India  is  entirely  dependent  on  nature,  and  there  are 

frequently  bad  seasons.     If  a  few  drops  of  rain  are  wanted  in  India 

you  immediately  hear  of  famine.     The  Indian  Government,  instead 

of    taking    into    account    calamitous    seasons,   enforces    its   money 

payments,  whether  the   poor  ryot  gets  anything  out  of  the   land 

or  not.    Now  it  is  a  favourite  theme  amongst  certain  gentlemen 

to  compare  the  treatment  of   the  people  of  India  under  the  old 

•  empires  with  their  treatment  under  British  rule.     Let  us  see  how 

the  comparison  holds  in  the  case  of  the  respective  Eeyenue  systems. 

Under  the  Moghul  Empire,  either  a  certain  part  of  the  land,  .when 

sown,  might  be  set  aside  as  representing  the  total  Government  share  ; 

or  an  amicable  estimate  of  that  share  might  be  made  on  the  standing 

crops,  or  the  cultivator  could  claim  a  rough  division  of  the  produce 

by  heaps^  or  a  precise  division  of  the  grain  by  measure.    So  that  imder 

the  Mohammedan  Emperors  the  revenue  was  not  exacted  by  a  money 

payment — enforced  whether  the  land  yielded  it  or  not ;   they  had 

simply  a  fair  share  of  the  actual  crops.    Now,  the  population  of  India 

is  increasing  very  fast.     It  is  said  that  that  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the 

poverty  of  the  people,  and  that  is  so  partially  no  doubt ;  but  the  great 

evil  seems  to  me  to  be  this :  that  owing  to  the  destruction  of  all  the 

native  industries,  numbers  of  artizans  have  to  resort  to  agriculture, 

and  you  have  consequently  an  enormous  influx  of  people  into  the 
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country  to  cultivate  land  already  under  cultivation,  or  to  attempt  tlie 
futile  task  of  cultivating  poor  and  waste  land,  wliicli  will  not  repay  the 
bare  labour  expended  on  it.  One  great  evil  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
as  fresh  lands  are  brought  under  the  plough,  the  rents  of  the  old  lands 
are  considerably  enhanced.  Then^  as  the  people  are  cultivating  more 
land,  the  pasture  lands  are  disappearing  fast ;  there  cannot  be  so 
many  oxen  or  cattle  grazing  on  it  as  before,  and  for  that  reason  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  mamire,  which  the  soil  of  India  in  some  parts  wants 
very  badly.  Again,  the  increased  pressure  of  cultivation  has  im- 
poverished the  soil  in  many  places.  Not  only  does  the  land  not 
produce  so  much  as  it  used  to  do,  but  there  are  more  people  to  feed 
and  the  rent  of  the  land  is  increasing  very  fast.  Considering  all  these 
things,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  peasantry  of  India  are  decreasing  in 
prosperity  year  by  year ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that,  and  what  I  have 
read  from  Dr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  shows  that  the 
facts  are  admitted.  The  poor  ryots  are  already  steeped  in  debt ;  they 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  mahdjans,  or  money  lenders  and  other  usurers, 
and  have  to  pay  very  high  rates  of  interest.  The  remedy  for  all  this 
is  not  to  be  found  in  emigration,  but  in  the  diminution  of  the  enormous 
expenditure  of  the  Indian  Government,  in  the  employment  of  natives  in 
all  branches  of  the  services,  in  an  equitable  readjustment  of  the  Revenue 
settlement,  and  the  reviving  and  encouraging  of  native  trades  and 
manufactures. 

Mr.  J\  N.  BANEBJBA :  My  Lord;Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,— I  have 
heard  with  great  attention  the  paper  just  read  by  Mr.  Dadabhoy,  and, 
although  I  agree  with  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  I  must  confess 
I  am  a  great  deal  disappointed  at  the  utter  absence  of  practical 
suggestions  which  I  expected  to  have  heard  from  him  thiis  afternoon, 
and  without  which  I  am  afraid  no  discussion  of  Indian  subjects  is  of 
much  use  or  importance.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  sense  of  gratitude 
and  feeling  of  appreciation  for  the  advantages  we  have  derived  from 
British  rule  in  India.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  British  rule 
has  done  a  great  deal  to  secure  life  and  property  in  India ;  I  am  fully 
awai:e  of  the  fact  that  British  rule  has  done  a  great  deal  to  develop 
the  material  resources  of  thd  country.  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  British  rule  has  done  a  great  deal  to  put  a  stop  to  the  incessant 
dread  of  foreign  invasion,  and  by  introducing  railways  has  improved 
the  means  of  communication  between  different  parts  of  India,  which 
certainly  provides  with  a  powerful  agency  for  relieving  the  afflicted 
in  times  of  famine  by  rapid  means  of  transporting  provisions  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another.    And,  above  all,  I  am  deeply  sensible 
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of  fche  fact  that  England  lias  done  a  great  deal  to  enable  our  people  to 
shake  off  the  trammels  of  prejudice  and  superstition  by  introducing 
English  culture  and  education — probably  one  of  the  greatest  boons  that 
could  pass  from  one  nation  to  another.  But,  although  I  am  deeply 
sensible  of  all  these  advantages,  I  should  be  speaking  contrary  to  my 
conviction,  and  contrary  to  facts,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  British 
rule  in  India  has  been  one  unmixed  blessing.  Mr.  Dadabhoy  would 
have  done  considerable  service  to  our  country  if,  instead  of  assuming 
the  tone  of  an  apologist,  or  adopting  the  language  of  flattery,  he  had 
pointed  out  some  of  the  defects  and  disadvantages  under  which  we 
labour  in  India.  The  British  public  need  scarcely  be  told  that  India 
has  been  greatly  benefited  by  British  rule ;  I  have  not  yet  come  into 
contact  with  a  single  Englishman  who  does  not  know  that  India  has  not 
gained  many  advantages  by  it.  The  English  public  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  it  than  Mr.  Dadabhoy  could  tell  them.  It  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  upon  this  occasion,  when  one  of  Her  Majesty's  responsible 
Ministers  has  been  good  enough  to  take  the  chair,  we  should  hear 
nothing  but  the  language  of  adulation,  we  should  see  nothing  but  a 
spotless  picture  of  British  administration  in  India ;  such  conduct  is 
extremely  misleading.  It  might  mean  that  we  natives  of  India  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  what  we  have  got  and  we  want  nothing  more. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  is  wanted  in  this  country  is  that  a  few 
intelligent  men  should  come  forward  and  inform  the  British  public  and 
Parliament  what  are  our  real  needs,  what  are  our  legitimate  aspira- 
tions. I  am  afraid  we  hQ.ve  heard  very  little  so  far  upon  this-  matter. 
Something  has  been  said  about  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  I  am  indeed 
in  favour  of  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Dadabhoy  that  the  maxim um  age 
for  candidates  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  should  be  raised  from 
19  to  21.  No  greater  obstacle  can  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  my 
countrymen  getting  into  the  Indian  Civil  Service  than  by  the  reduction 
of  the  age  from  23  to  19.  Then  there  are  other  disadvantages  with 
which  we  have  to  grapple.  We  have  to  compete  with  English  students 
in  a  language  which  is  not  our  own.  That  I  am  afraid  is  a  difficulty 
of  considerable  magnitude,  and  it  is  a  very  serious  drawback,  I 
should  certainly  suppose  that  the  time  has  come  when  examinations 
for  a  number  of  the  appointments  should  be  held  in  India.  Some  of 
my  countrymen,  who  are  otherwise  qualified  to  compete  for  Civil 
Service  appointments,  are  precluded  from  coxning  over  here  by  th© 
mere  absence  of  TQ.ean8.  Mr.  Dadabhoy  I^ls  thought  fit  to  praise  the 
Statutory  Indian  Civil  Service.  Well,  for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  see 
any  force  in  his  argument.  To  me  it  appears  that  that  Service  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  sort  of  compensation  to  my 
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cdtintryinen,  to  "whom  a  gross  injustice  was  done  by  reducing  the  age 
from  23  to  19  for  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service.  But  the  most 
objectionable  feature  of  the  Statutory  Civil  Service  is,  that  the 
appointments  are  given  away  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  that  they  are  not  open  to  all  men  by  way  of  competitive 
examinations.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  appointments  are  often 
given  to  men  who,  I  am  afraid,  are  not  always  competent  to  fill  them 
properly.  I  should  certainly  myself  have  very  strongly  advocated  the 
total  abolition  of  this  Civil  Service,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that 
Lord  Bipon  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion  thought  fit  to  introduce  a 
certain  "examination**  into  it.  Now  I  pass  to  another  point  which 
Mr.  Dadabhoy  has  not  touched,  and  that  is  the  question  of  the 
composition  of  the  Vice-regal  Council.  The  Vice-regal  Council  is  at 
present  oomjwsed  of  a  number  of  official  and  non-official  members, 
and  of  the  non-offioial  members  I  believe  one  or  two  are  natives  of 
India ;  these  are  only  nominated  by  the  Government.  As  I  said  the 
other  day  upon  another  occasion,  this  system  of  nomiaation  is  a  great 
scandal  to  any  civilized  Government.  It  might,  probably,  be  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  a  Government  like  the  Government 
of  Russia  or  that  of  Persia;  but  for  England,  the  home  of  freedom  and 
the  abode  of  justice,  after  having  governed  a  country  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  quarter,  after  having  done  so  much  to  impart  her 
Enlightenment  and  education,  to  be  still  governing  a  vast  dependency — 
not  in  the  light  of  her  own  free  institutions — not  in  accordance  with 
those  principles  which  made  her  great — but  with  the  most  autocratic 
sentiments  of  a  despotic  centralized  power,  I  say  is  a  disgrace  and  a 
scandal.  I  say,  therefore,  my  lord,  that  the  time  has  come  when 
a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  Yice-regal  Council  should  be  formed 
upon  wlmt  I  call  a  thoroughly  representative  basis.  It  frequently 
happens  that  these  noble  counsellors,  the  nominees  of  the  Government, 
grossly  misrepresent  the  interests  of  the  250,000,000  whose  interests 
they  are  supposed  to  represent  on  the  Vice-regal  Council. 

At  this  moment  the  Chairman,  interposing,,  said  that  Mr.  Banerjea 
had  s3>oken  longer  than  was  permissible  by  the  rules  of  the 
Association. 

Mr.  J.  N.  BANERJEA :  If  that  be  so,  my  lord,  I  must  sit  down, 
although  I  had  yet  a  great  deal  to  say. 

Dr.  ROBERT  PRINGLE :  My  Lord,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,— I 
have  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  paper  which  has  been  read  by  Mr. 
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Dadabhoj,  wlio  has  evidently  carefully  studied  the  subject  with  iyhioh 
he  deals.  It  is  sach  a  bright  picture  that  he  has  drawn,  that  I  am  sure 
it  must  fill  us  all  with  hope.  I  was  struck  with  his  remarks,  however,  oa 
the  two  subjects  of  indirect  taxation  to  which  he  alluded,  yiz. :  the  salt 
tax,  and  the  excise  upon  spirits  and  drugs.  Now,  we  should  never  forget 
that  India  was  absolutely  a  teetotal  country  when  we  first  went  there, 
and  I  cannot  help  stating  that  from  what  I  have  seen  myself,  it  is  sad 
and  humbling  to  note  the  great  extent  to  which  this  indirect  taxation 
on  spirits  is  carried.  Keshab  Ghunder  Sen  said  that  the  brightest 
intellects  of  Bengal  were  going  down  before  the  Moloch  of  drink. 
I  remember  that  when  I  was  in  Muthura,  in  1864,  such  a  thing  was 
never  thought  of  as  a  native  who  would  sell  "  English  drinks  "  ; 
before  I  left  (twenty  years  after  this),  I  grieve  to  say  there  was 
a  large  shop  opened,  where  ''  English  drinks,"  champagne  and  brandy, 
were  sold.  Now,  I  do  not  think  the  idea  of  raising  revenue  from  indirect 
taxation  of  that  kind  (which  in  Bengal  and  the  North- West  Provinces, 
is  mostly  collected  from  the  poorest  of  the  poor)  can  benefit  the 
country  in  any  way,  or  produce  aught  but  the  most  melancholy  results. 
When  I  was  at  Lucknow,  and  visited  the  Government  distillery,  I 
heard  a  Mahommedan  hint  that,  bad  as  the  rule  of  the  kings  of  Oude 
might  have  been,  they  never  made  a  revenue  out  of  "  sherab,"  which 
means  literally  "sham  water."  I  think,  therefore,  the  sooner  we 
discover  something,  from  which  it  would  be  more  creditable  to  raise  a 
revenue,  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  good  name  of  England,  and  less 
unworthy  of  oppressing  Chrifltian  nations.  There  was  a  drink-shop 
opened  at  Mussooree,  in  the  Himalayas,  when  I  was  there,  and  it 
became  a  perfect  nuisance,  making  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood 
unsafe  for  people  to  walk  along.  I  belonged,  fortunately,  to  the 
municipality,  and  thought  I  would  **  run  "  local  self-government  in 
that  case,  and  the  magistrate  was  informed  that,  unless  the  shop  was 
removed,  measures  would  be  taken  to  show  him  the  opinion  of  the 
residents  of  the  vicinity,  in  addition  to  the  names  of  those  submitted 
with  the  application,  and  I  must  say  this  for  the  magistrate,  when  he 
saw  the  injury  that  was  being  done,  he  had  the  shop  removed,  though 
it  doubtless  considerably  affected  the  excise  revenue.  To  such  an 
extent,  however,  had  these  grog-shops  lighted  up,  and  then  encouraged 
this  taste  for  "  drink,"  that  the  following  was  had  recoTirse  to  as  I 
know,  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  receipts  at  the  close  of  the 
lease.  The  native  liquor-seller,  who  was  a  Hindoo,  for  a  Mahomedan 
of  any  shade  of  that  religion  would  never  have  anything  to  do  with 
this  "  sham- water,"  with  the  above  object  in  view,  put  up  an  announce- 
ment that  he  would  sell  liquor  at  haif-prteef  which  was  doubtless  most 
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atitraotive  to  the  poor  native,  hnt  which  really  meant  that  there  was  a 
oonnderable  addition  of  water  to  the  grog  from  the  water-tank  below. 
There  is  also  an  important  point  in  the  modem  development  of  the 
resources  of  India,  due  without  doubt  to  the  present  reign  of  peace 
and  security,  which  I  think  has  been  omitted  from  the  paper,  and  I 
am  sure  the  writer  will  allow  me  to  allude  to  it,  that  is  the  bringing 
to  light,  and  passing  into  circulation,  of  vast  amounts  of  hidden 
treasure.  When  I  was  at  Gwalier,  soon  after  the  mutiny,  a  native 
gentleman  once  asked  me  what  he  was  to  do  with  a  large  sum  of 
money  that  he  had,  and  which  was  doubtless  some  money  which  may 
have  been  buried  for  years.  I  asked  him,  do  you  believe  in  the 
English  Rij  P  "  Yes,"  said  he,  **  well  then,  invest  your  money  in  the 
Bajs  rupee  paper/'  and  I  believe  he  did  so.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
the  author  of  the  paper,  give  such  prominence  to  the  name  of  Mr. 
James  Thomason.  Every  one  who  knows,  or  may  have  heard  of  the 
Boorkee  College,  in  the  North- West  Provinces,  and  the  ^reat  benefit 
it  has  been,  both  to  the  Europeans  and  natives  of  the  neighbouring 
Provinces,  must  feel  that  the  name  of  Thomason  can  never  be 
mentioned.'without  bringing  to  mind  what  that  good  man  did  for  the 
country,  where  he  is  well  remembered  and  highly  honoured  to  this 
day.  As  regards  the  food  supply  of  that  vast  country,  and  what  the 
writer  terms  the  marvellous  expansion  of  trade,  which  has  resulted  in 
many  millions,  which,  after  all  deductions^  has  to  a  great  extent  been 
returned  "  as  savings  into  the  people's  pockets,"  I  fear  that  is  hardly 
in  keeping  with  his  previous  remark  that  '^  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  are  still  very  poor,"  this,  alas !  is  too  literally  true.  For 
twenty  years  I  have  marched  up  and  down  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Doab,  i.e.,  the  Mesopotamia  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  and  seen  the 
finest  wheat  I  suppose  in  the  world  (that  of  Meerut)  leaving  the 
country  in  a  manner  which  showed  some  undue  stimulus  was  at  work. 
On  making  inquiries  as  to  how  it  got  so  quickly  to  the  sea,  I  was  told 
the  Government,  from  holding  the  Railways,  reduced  the  rate  of  carriage 
as  low  as  it  possibly  could,  thus  actually  tempting  it  out  of  the  country. 
Yet  this  is  done  where,  without  doubt,  there  is  an  increasing  diBSculty 
in  obtaining  food  suitable  for  the  working-classes,  which  are  crowded 
in  that  garden  of  India,  into  an  average  of  over  five  hundred  to 
the  square  mile.  During  these  twenty  years  of  observation,  I  have 
devoted  my  whole  energies  to  introducing  and  extending  the  benefits 
of  vaccination,  apd,  without  doubt,  I  am  largely  responsible  for  this 
teeming  population,  and  which  must  annually  go  on  increasing,  now 
that  small-pox  has  ceased  to  claim  its  victims  in  the  hundreds,  nay 
thousands,  it  used  to  do.  I  therefore  cannot  help  viewing  with  alarm  the 
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removal  of  so  mnoh  of  the  food,  upon  which  a  native  of  these  provinces 
can  alone  do  a  hard  day's  work.  What  the  full  extent  of  this  saving 
of  the  population  from  the  ravages  of  small-pox  will  amount  to  in 
the  not  distant  future,  if  vaccination  is  only  carried  on  caref ally  and 
systematically,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  calculate.  The  following, 
however,  may  perhaps  give  some  idea  of  this — ^notwithstanding  the 
terrible  mortality  produced  by  the  defective  construction  of  the 
Ganges  Ganal^  during  the  past  twenty  years  in  the  upper  portions  of 
the  Doab,  vaccination  has^  I  believe,  replaced,  if  it  has  not  exceeded 
the  loss  from  malarious  f ever^  due  to  the  waterlogging  of  the  sub-soil, 
and  in  many  cases  of  even  the  surface  soil,  from  the  above  defects  in  the 
lower  portions  of  the  Doab ;  however,  some  years  must  elapse  before 
this  loss  can  be  replaced.  I  repeat,  therefore,  to  iinduhf  facilitate,  by 
means  of  great  reductions  in  the  rates  of  carriage,  the  export  of 
the  food  of  thousands  if  it  benefits  one  country  it  injures  another. 
This  enormous  export  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to.  the  fact  of  the 
crops  being  really  as  they  stand  in  the  fields  in  the  hands  of  the 
money-lenders,  because  they  are  the  first  on  the  harvest-field,  and 
their  claims  in  the  shape  of  interest  must  first  be  settled,  in  grain  not 
silver,  for  while  the  latter  by  law  is  limited  to  twelve  per  cent,  the 
former  is  only  limited  by  the  pressure  of  the  needs  of  the  poor 
borrower.  In  this  countiy  the  transit  of  food,  in  the  form  of  fidi,'  is 
neither  expedited  nor  facilitated  from  the  sea  coast  into  the  midland 
counties,  or  great  manufacturing  centres,  by  the  reduction  of  the  rates 
of  carriage  by  rail,  nor  yet  the  carriage  of  iron  £rom  the  midlands  to 
the  sea  coast.  In  conclusion,  I  hope  that,  if  there  is  to  be  a  Boyal 
Commission  on  India,  it  will  not  be  confined  to  this  country,  but  be 
extended  to  India,  where  information  acquired  locally f  by  specially 
selected  inquirers,  must  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  that  country^  and 
the  subjects  so  carefully  treated  in  the  paper  just  read,  and  considered 
from  a  Bombay  point  of  view,  will  be  placed  in  their  true  light  as 
regards  their  relation  to  the  three  Presidencies. 

Sir  ROPER  LBTHBRIDGB,  c.i.b.  (late  Pi^ss  Commissioner  for 
India)  :  My  Lord,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — I  think  that  the  very  clever 
paper  that  we  have  listened  to  this  afternoon,  and  the  discussion  that  has 
followed  it,  have  not  been  altogether  unworthy  of  the  honour  conferred 
on  this  Association  by  the  presence  of  one  of  Her  Majesiy's  ministers 
in  the  chair.  Our  lecturer  this  afternoon  is'  the  worthy  son  of  a  worthy 
&ther ;  and  those  of  us  who  know  Bombay  and  knew  the  position  held 
there  by  Elhan  Bahadur  Byramjee  Dadabhoy,the  father  of  Mr.  Dadabhoy, 
will  certainly  congratulate  this  Association  upon  having  obtained  so 
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worthy  a  lectarer  as  the  one  now  amongst  ns.  I  shonld  like  to  say  just 
one  word  with  regard  to  the  -remarks  which  fell  from  Mr.  Banerjea  on 
the  question  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  India.  I  thii^k  that  those 
remarks  should  elicit  very  warm  sympathy  from  all  those  of  ns  who 
are  interested  in  the  future  prosperity  of  that  country.  There  is  very 
little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  present  system  of  simple  nomination 
to  the  Legislative  Councils  is  one  that  cannot  long  be  maintained  in 
the  country ;  it  is,  as  Mr.  Banerjea  has  pointed  out,  an  anachronism. 
But,  of  course^  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  question,  what  system  will  you 
provide  in  the  place  of  nomination  ?  I  certainly  for  one  am  entirely 
in  favour  of  a  system  that  would  give  a  large  representative  character 
to  the  Viceroy's  Legislative  Council.  I  think  we  need  only  look  back 
to  the  events  of  the  last  few  months  to  persuade  us  that  the  decisions 
of  the  Legislative  Council  very  frequently  do  not  at  all  correspond  to 
the  wishes  and  the  aspirations  of  the  people  for  whom  they  legislate. 
Just  consider  for  a  moment— I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  any  party 
questions,  and,  therefore,  I  shall  make  my  remarks  as  general  as 
possible,  and  I  will  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  Act  to  which  I 
am  about  to  refer ;  but  I  would  say,  just  consider  for  a  moment  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  Bengal  Tenancy  Act  was  passed  a  few 
months  ago.  Most  ladies  and  gentlemen  present  here  this  afternoon  will 
be  aware  that  that  Act  was  passed  in  spite  of  the  strongest  remonstrances 
from  eveiy  native  member  who  was  in  any  way  concerned  with  the 
province  whose  destinies  were  affected  by  that  measure.  Every 
native  member  protested  in  tl^e  strongest  terms,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  vast  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province 
concerned  were  entirely  opposed  to  the  legislation.  Yet  they  were 
voiceless,  or  almost  voiceless,  in  the  Viceroy's  Legislative  Council. 
Their  representatives  protested  as  strongly  as  they  could,  but  they  were 
overpowered  by  the  official  majority ;  and  that  is  a  state  of  affairs 
which  might  happen  with  regard  to  any  of  the  measures  that  most 
senously  affect  the  interest  of  the  natives  of  India.  It  is  clearly, 
therefore,  a  mistake  that  we  do  not  allow  sufficient  weight  in  the 
Viceroy's  Legislative  Council  to  the  real  opinions  of  the  educated 
natives  of  India.  I  pass  on  to  one  or  two  remarks  that  I  ffnd 
in  Mr.  Dadabhoy's  paper  with  regard  to  a  subject  in  which  I 
have  always  personally  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  that  is 
with  regard  to  the  vernacular  press  of  that  country.  I  should 
like  to  explain,  if  the  meeting  will  allow  me,  that  Mr.  Dadabhoy 
has  somewhat  misunderstood  the  character  of  the  Vernacular 
Press  Act  that  was  passed  by  Lord  Lytton.  I  am  in  no  way  violating 
any  confidence  when  I  mention  the   fact  that  I  was  myself  asked 
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mj  opinion,  before  the  Act  was  passed,  as  to  its  advisability.  I 
was  not  in  favour  of  passing  that  enactment.  I  tbongbt,  as  far  as  my 
own  bumble  opinion  went,  that  a  measure  of  extension  to  the 
vemacnlar  press  of  those  benefits  that  had  been  largely  conferred  on 
the  English  press  was  a  course  more  advisable  possibly  to  pursne. 
But  I  pass  over  entirely  my  own  opinion  as  being  a  very  small  matter 
indeed ;  and  I  now  come  to  the  merits  of  the  Act  that  was  passed. 
The  Act,  as  we  all  know,  took  its  origin  from  a  very  strong  represen- 
tation made  by  Sir  George  Campbell,  when  he  was  Lieut-Governor  of 
Bengal,  to  the  then  Viceroy  of  India,  Lord  Northbrook.  That  letter 
was  published  in  the  Blue  Book  on  the  subject,  and  showed  that  Sir 
Geoige  Campbell  and  the  Government  of  Bengal  at  that  period  ente]> 
tained  very  strong  opinions  on  the  advisability  of  obtaining  some 
summary  proceedings  by  which  a  check  might  be  put  upon  the 
writing  of  seditious  libels  in  vernacular  newspapers.  Sir  George 
Campbell  pointed  out  that  those  newspapers  were  commonly 
written  by  very  young  and  inexperienced  men  who  did  not  know 
exactly  the  importance  of  what  they  were  writing,  and  that  those 
papers  were  circulated  amongst  the  martial  races  of  the  north-west  and 
central  and  western  India  and  did  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  various 
ways.  Those  were  Sir  George  CampbeH's  opinions,  and  they  are  to  a 
certain  extent  justified  by  facts.  The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived 
and  which  he  pressed  on  the  Government  of  India  was  that  some 
summary  measure,  somewhat  severe  in  its  character,  should  be  applied 
to  check  that  state  of  things.  When  the  matter  was  taken  up  by 
Lord  Lytton's  Government,  the  Act  that  was  subsequently  passed  was 
not  at  all  of  that  character  that  was  asked  for  by  Sir  George  Camp- 
bell's letter;  it  was  not  at  all  of  the  character  that  I  fancy 
Mr.  Dadabhoy  imagines  that  it  was ;  and  I  believe  the  character  of 
that  Act  was  very  widely  misunderstood  in  England.  This  was  the 
point  of  the  Act;  the  law  with  regard  to  seditious  libel  in  India, 
the  ordinary  law  of  the  country,  was  that  any  person  convicted 
of  writing  a  seditious  libel  was  subject  to  the  penalties  of  felony  and 
might  be  transported  to  the  Andaman  Islands,  and  suffer  the  extreme 
penalties  of  felony.  As  Sir  George  Campbell  and  also  the  Advocate- 
General  of  Bengal  at  the  time  pointed  out,  one  of  the  results  of  this 
extreme  severity  of  the  ordinary  law  of  India  was,  that  no  Govern- 
ment in  India  would  or  could  put  any  law  into  operation  against  any 
writing,  however  much  that  writing  required  a  check.  Now,  the 
Vernacular  Press  Act  altered  that  state  of  things  only  to  this  extent ; 
it  mitigated  the  penalty  altogether ;  it  deprived  it  of  all  its  severe 
chai*acter  by  reducing  it  to  a  mere  small  pecuniary  fine 
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Mr.  J.  N.  BANEBJEA ;  Do  you  defend  the  Press  Aci  ? 

Sir  ROPER  LETHBRIDGE :  I  am  not  defending  it,  sir;  I  am 
simply  stating  the  facts  of  the  case.  I  hare  already  stated,  with  regard 
to  my  own  personal  opinion,  that  I  thought  other  measures  might  have 
been  adopted.    I  have  said  that  I  am  merely  stating  the  facts  of  the 
case,  which  I  think  ought  not  to  be  misunderstood.    The  penalty 
under  the  Press  Act  was  simply  a  pecuniary  fine — ^that  is,  the  confis- 
cation of  the  plant.    The  procedure  was  a  summary  one,  but  it  was 
under  these  guards ;  it  could  only  be  started  by  the  local  officers,  and, 
remember,  with  the  express  sanction  in  writing  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment—involving of  course  the  consultation  of  all  the  secretaries  and 
other  people  in  the  Local  Government — and,  after  this  examination  into 
the  facts  and  consenting,  then  it  had  to  go  up  to  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment for  their  assent.     I  am  not,  therefore,  defending  the  Act  in  any 
way,  but  I  am  pointing  out  that  Mr.  Dadabhoy  is  mistaken  in  con- 
sidering it  as  a  repressive  or  punitory  measure  ;  it  was  a  preventive 
measure.     When  I  was  asked  by  Mr.  Banerjea  whether  I  defended  the 
Act,  that  is  another  thing.     If  I  said  that  I  defended  the  Act,  simply, 
that  would  imply  that  I  thought  no  other  measures  would  have  as 
good  or  better  effect  in  the  direction  that  was  required,  and  I  have 
already  stated  that  as  far  as  my  own  opinion  was  concerned,  I  thought 
that  these  other  measures  which  might  have  been  taken,  measures  of 
extending  facilities  to  the  vernacular  press,  would  possibly  have  had 
better  effects  than  those  produced  by  this  Act.  I  am  afraid  I  have  occu- 
pied your  time  as  long  as  I  am  allowed  to  do,  but  I  would  like  to  say  one 
word  with  regard  to  the  difficult  question  whether  the  native  candi- 
dates for  the  Civil  Service  should  be  compelled  to  come  to  England  or 
not.     I  am  sure  Mr.  Banerjea,  who  spoke  upon  this  question,  will  admit 
that  it  is  a  question  whidh  very  widely  divides  public  opinion  amongst 
the  native  gentlemen  of,  at  any  rate,  my  own  province,  Bengal.    I 
remember  the  question  coming  up  at  the  time  when  that  great  and 
honoured  friend  of  mine,  Keshab  Chunder  Sen  was  alive,  and  his 
remarks  upon  it,  and  also  those  of  the  Honourable  Kristodas  Pal. 
The  latter  was  distinctly  of  opinion  that  every  candidate  should  come 
to  England,  but  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  Keshab  Chunder 
Sen  thought  it  was  unnecessary.     However  that  may  be,  the  points 
to  be  considered  are  these :  those  who  wish  native  civilians  to  be  com- 
pelled to  come  to  England,  think  that  the  experience   gained   in 
England  and  the  broadening  of  their  minds  will  take  away  the  con- 
siderations  against  it.    But  on  the  other  side  it  is  fair  to  remember 
that  there  is  a  very  large  class,  especially  in  Bengal,  of  perhaps  the 
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most  qnalified  native  gentlemen — gentlemen  most  highly  qualified 
for  the  Civil  Service,  who  are  debarred  by  their  caste  rules  and  by 
their  family  connections  from  any  possibility  of  coming  ta  England. 
I  think  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  those  gentlemen  should  be 
debarred  from  entering  the  higher  grades  of  the  Civil  Service.  There- 
fore, I  think  it  is  a  question  which  is  quite  open  to  argument  from 
divergent  points  of  view. 

Mr.  W.  MARTIN  WOOD :  My  Lord,  La4ies,.  and  Gentlemen,— I 
should  just  like  to  make  a  remark  or  two  before  the  discussion  closes. 
With  regard  to  the  Vernacular  Press  Act,  upon  which  Si*  Roper 
Lethbridge  has  spoken  at  some  length  (as  of  course  he  has  a  good  right 
to  do),  it  is  not  a  very  prominent  matter  in  the  paper,  but  I  wiU  juat 
make  this  one  remark  upon  it.  When  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge  described 
the  very  mild  and  gentle  procedure  which  that  Act  instituted,  he  omitted 
to  remind  us  that  the  objection  to  that  procedure  was  tbatit  did  not  in 
any  way  come  under  judicial  cognizance. 

Sir  ROPER  LETHBRIDGE:  I  beg  pardon.  I  said  it  was  a 
smrnnary  ^procedure, 

Mr.  W.  MARTIN  WOOD :.  Tjbs,  it  did  not  come  in  any  way  under 
judicial  cognizance,  but  it  was  left  entirely  to  executive  action.  Hence 
it  was  felt  to  be  essentially  arbitrary.  It  is  said. "Oh,  but  it  required 
'^  the  assent  of  this  authority  £pid  consent  of  another,  to  the  higher 
"  powers,"  and  so  on  ;  but  we  know  that  such  consent  is  always  very 
easily  obtained.  With  regard  to  the  paper  at  large,  my  lord,  it  is 
very  comprehensive,  and,  in  many  respects,  very  interesting.  Just  at 
the  opening  there  is  an  apology  made  for  the  conquest  of  India  beyond 
the  limits  of  Bengal  and  Behar,.the  limits  reached  by  Clive.  But  it 
is  rather  unfortunate  that  the  writer  should  have  founded  his  apology, 
so  to  speak,  by  analogy  on  Major  Hodson'shooting  his  prisoners.  That 
is  an  awkward  comparison.  Many  of  the  conquests  of  territory  in 
British  India  have  been  due  to  what  we  must  all  admit  to  have  been 
disgraceful  proceedings,  although  such,  transaction  did  not  obtain  to 
such  a  large  extent  as  is  popularly  believed  in  this  country.  After  all 
it  is  perhaps  the  safest  way  in  oonsidering  that  questioii  to  fall  back 
upon  the  Agnostic  German  philosopher's  aphorism,  and  say, ''  whatever 
falls  deserves  to  fall — ^it  is  the  law  of  weakness/'  those  native- stotes 
fell  because  we  were  the  stronger — stronger  in  arms,  eneisgy^  and 
material.  There  is  also  in  the  same  part  of  the.  paper  mention  of  the 
name  of  Sir  Elijah  Iinpey  83  a  law-reformer.     That  is  the  first  time  I 
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have  heard  of  him  in  that  character.  I  am  quite  aware  that  Sir 
Fitzjames  Stephen  has  tried  to  rehabilitate  Sir  Elijah  Impey's 
reputation,  but  Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen  will  have  himself  to  be  corrected, 
because,  as  some  of  yon  are  aware,  a  certain  Bengal  civilian  has  gone 
into  the  matter  fully  and  shown  that  this  eminent  judge  and  critic 
hajs  not  mastered  the  subject  and  is  not  competent  to  deal  with  the 
records  in  question.  With  regard  to  the  comparison  between  the  two 
systems  of  the  Civil  Service,  I  am  very  glad  that  Mr.  Maneckjee,  is  in 
accord  with  almost  all  who  have  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  has 
condemned  the  reduction  of  the  age  to  nineteen.  That,  in  many  ways, 
which  we  need  hot  specify  here,  has  been  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
measures  that  has  ever  been  taken  with  regard  to  the  question  of  giving 
fair  means  of  admission  to  the  natives  of  India,  to  responsible  posts  in 
its  administration,  and  I  trust,  my  lord, '^  that  you  may  probably  have 
some  influence  in  order  to  have  that  question,  which  is  still  under  con- 
sideration, considered  in  the  broadest  light  of  the  older  period.  In 
Mr.  Maneckjee's  apology  for  the  Statutory  Civil  Service,  he  speaks  of  it 
as  being  sound  in  principle  because  the  selection  is  left  to  the  Local 
Gx)vemment.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  precisely  its  disadvan- 
tage because  it  then  becomes  simply  a  system  of  local  selection  which  in 
effect  amounts  to  a  system  of  patronage  on  the  one  side  and  favouritism 
on  the  other.  It  tends  to  attract  and  to  utilize  those  elements  of 
subserviency  in  portions  of  the  native  community  which  are  really 
amongst  the  difiSculties  in  the  practical  administration  of  India.  With 
regard  to  the  material  condition  of  India  which  Mr.  Maneckjee  seems  to 
regard — although  he  does  not  put  it  quite  in  that  way — as  the  test  of 
the  whole  system,  he  has  indulged  in  some  of  the  usual  optimist  views 
on  the  matter,  and  I  really  think  that  he  will  find  that  he  has  very  much 
to  learn  as  he  goes  on  with  the  study  of  these  questions.  On  page  eight 
he  says  that  the  poverty  of  India  is  "  less  extreme  with  reference  to  local 
"  conditions  than  the  poverty  which  prevails  in  some  part  of  Europe." 
Well,  I  do  not  know  what  parts  of  Europe  he  refers  to  by  implication; 
it  would  almost  refer  to  this  country;  but  certainly  that  seems  a 
rather  rash  remark,  because  we  do  not  hear,  even  in  any  parts  of 
Europe,  of  the  people  perishing  by  millions  of  famine,  as  they  have 
done,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  in  India. 
With  regard  to  this  general  summary  as  to  the  signs  of  an  increase 
of  trade  and  increased  wealth,  of  course  it  is  very  gratifying  and  very 
imposing,  to  look  at  the  figures  of  export  trade.  We  see  this  increase 
in  the  general  trade  of  the  country  and  we  see  its  evidences  in  the 
presidency  towns  to  a  large  extent,  but  the  question  is,  what  lA  the 
nett  result,  on  the  condition  of  the  people?     Mr.  Maneckjee   has 
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referred  thus  to  the  works  of  Sir  Richard  Temple  and  Dr.  Hanter  : 
**  I  think  that  a  cursory  pemsal  of  the  works  of  authorities  like  Sir 
"  Bichard  Temple  and  Dr.  Hunter  should  convince  people  how  large  a 
^'  balance  of  profit  yearly  accrues  to  India  from  the  impulse  given  to 
"  her  productive  energies."  Now,  I  think  that  the  writer  has  given 
only  a  very  cursory  perusal  to  Dr.  Hunter's  works,  to  say  nothing  of  Sir 
Bichard  Temple's ;  because  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  **  how  many  millions 
a  year  after  all  deductioas  return  as  savings  into  the  people's  pockets." 
The  question,  is,  how  is  it  with  regard  to  the  people  who  have  no 
pockets ;  because  those  are  by  far  the  large  majority  of  the  people .  of 
the  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  see,  as  I  said  before,  the  effects  of 
this  large  foreign  trade  in  the  large  ports  of  India,  but  what  is  not 
seen  is  the  poverty  and  the  destitution  and  privation  which  extends 
throughout  the  greatmasses  of  the  people,  and  as  to  the  facts  of  which 
there  can  be  no  question  whatever  by  those  who  have  gone  into  the 
subject  and  traced  it  out.  When  Mr.  Maneckjee  speaks  of  the 
many  millions  that  remain  after  all  deductions,  I  wish  he  had 
taken  some  pains  to  show  what  those  millions  are,  because  that  is  just 
one  of  the  directions  in  which  the  study  of  statistics  with  regard 
to  India  requires  to  be  carried  out — the  difference,  I  mean,  between 
the  enormous  exports  that  are  going  on,  and  the  condition  of  the 
people  who  produce  the  things  that  are  exported.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  have  already  referred  to  the  Civil  Service.  The  question  of  the 
lowering  of  the  age  seems  very  simple  to  an  English  audience, 
but  it  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter.  In  the  comparison 
of  the  Statutory  Civil  Service  with  the  Covenanted  Service,  there  is 
one  essential  distinction.  Some  of  you  will  remember  the  principle 
upon  which  that  latter  Service  was  established ;  it  was  that  it  should 
be  free  and  open  to  every  subject  of  Her  Majesty ;  but  in  the  Statutory 
Civil  Service,  however,  yon  may  modify  it  and  apply  rules,  (and  pass 
examinations  to  those  selected),  that  system  depends  on  nomination  and 
personal  choice.  The  essential  importance  of  the  free  competition  being 
open  as  far  as  it  can  be  to  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  secures 
an  entrance  into  the  Service  as  of  right  and  of  favour.  I  do  not  say 
anything  with  regard  to  the  question,  whether  the  first  competition 
should  be  held  in  India  or  in  England  :  that  is  an  open  question.  I  am 
aware  that  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling,  which  I  think,  my  lord,  can- 
not long  be  resisted,  that  the  first  examinations  for  the  Covenanted 
Civil  Service  should  take  place  in  India,  but  that,  after  all,  is  a 
question  of  detail  though  a  large  one.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  N.  G.  CHANDRAVARKAE,  b.a.,  ll.b.  :  My  Lord,  Ladies, 
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and  Gentlemen, — I  think  the  question  of  the  Vernacular  Press 
Act  can  be  regarded  as  by  no  means  a  question  of  any  practical 
importance,  and  I  think  it  might  have  been  safely  omitted  from 
the  discussion,  because  whatever  may  happen^  I  do  not  think  the 
Government  of  India  will  at  any  future  time  try  to  gag  the  press 
again.  But^  my  lord,  I  may  say  this  about  the  Yemacular  Press 
Act  which  was  passed  in  1878  (being  myself  connected  with  journal- 
ism at.  that  time),  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  intentions 
of  the  Government  which  passed  it  in  its  working,  it  was  really 
proving  a  repressive  measure.  I  know  that  the  editor  of  a  native 
newspaper  was  once  sent  for  by  the  police  commissioner  in  Bombay, 
soon  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  he  was  told  not  to  write  again 
on  a  certain  subject  in  the  way  in  which  he  had  written. 

Sir  ROPER  LETHBRIDGB :  Name. 

Mr.  N.  G.  CHANDRA VARKAR :  It  was  the  Marathi  editor  of  the 
Indu  PraJcash.  He  was  sent  for  by  Sir  Frank  Souter,  and  the  case  is 
embodied  in  one  of  the  memorials  submitted  to  the  Government  of  India 
by  the  Sarvajanik  Sahha  of  Poona.  The  matter  complained  of  was 
not  perhaps  altogether  unobjectionable,  but  there  was  one  paragraph  to 
which  I  think  no  objection  ought  to  have  been  taken.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
have  not  brought  the  memorial  with  me,  but  I  have  with  me  a  copy  of  the 
Sahha  f  in  which  the  memorial  was  published.  I  say,  therefore,  that  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Government,  the  Vernacular 
Press  Act  was  really  proving  a  repressive  measure.  But  there  is  again 
another  circumstance.  I  do  not  think  any  native  editor  would  regard 
a  measure  of  this  sort  as  mild  in  its  effects,  because  I  think  if  there 
is  one  thing  we  value  more  than  another,  it  is  a  fair  judicial  trial. 
Therefore  the  Vernacular  Press  Act  was  regarded  as  very  hateful.  I 
need  not  say  any  more  on  this  subject,  because  I  believe  the  verdict 
of  the  British  public  is  that  such  measures  are  (as  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Jtistice  West  of  the  Bombay  High  Court  said  last  December) 
un-English  in  their  character.  Well,  another  point  to  which  I  wish  to 
draw  i^e  attention  of  this  meeting,  is  that  about  the  Statutory  Civil 
Service.  The  lecturer  says  **  the  system  which  they  rashly  condemn 
(that  is,  the  Indian  Press)  seems  to  me  based  on  sound  principles.'* 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  opinion  in  India  seems  to  be  pretty  unanimous 
both  among  the  native  editors  and  their  Anglo-Indian  fellows.  I  may 
say  that  the  lecturer  would  have  done  better  to  have  stated  &ct8  to 
prove  that  the  Statutory  Civil  Service  has  been  a  success.  I  can  give 
him  one  fact.     The  Government  of    Bombay  appointed  a  certain 
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gentleman  to  the  Statntory  Civil  Servioe,  and  he  could  not 
pass  his  departmental  examinations;  so  he  had  to'  retire.  I 
do  not  Tvish  to  say  more  upon  this  question,  but  I  can  assure 
your  lordship  that,  as  far  as  educated  Indians  are  conoemedi 
they  do  consider  that  the  British  Gk)Yemment  in  India  is  a 
blessing.  It  is  said  by  some  that  the  Indians  desire  Home  Rule ;  but 
if  there  is  one  thing  we  desire  more  than  another,  it  is  this,  that  the 
connection  between  India  and  England  should  be  perpetuated.  The 
great  defect  of  the  Gtovemment,  howerer,  is  financial  That  taxation 
presses  upon  the  people  there  cannot  be  any  doubt,  after  the  authori- 
tative  opinions  of  several  ofiBknals.  I  may  quote  the  opinion  of  a  poor 
woman  whom  I  heard  expressing  her  opinion  upon  the  British 
Gbvernment  whilst  travelling  in  a  railway  carriage.  It  was,  it  appears,' 
the  first  time  she  had  travelled  on  a  mUway,  and  I  overheard  her 
distinctly  saying :  ''  Ah !  what  a  blessing  this  British  Government  is 
^'  with  the  i^way  and  everything ;  and  but  for  these  Abkari  laws,  the 
"  forest  laws,  and  the  land  tax^  this  Government  might  have  been  a 
"  perfect  Government."  That  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  people  of 
India,  and  those  who  talk  of  the  blessings  of  British  Government; 
really  should,  I  think,  also  talk  of  its  defects,  in  the  interests  of  good 
administration  in  Indian  I  do  not  for  one  moment  mean  to  say  that 
because  there  are  these  defects  we  desire  the  British  rule  should  come 
to  a  dose.  I  believe  we  are  loyal  to  ike  backbone.  But  it  is  the 
loyal  men  who  will  point  out  these  defects,  and  I  regard  him  as  a 
traitor  to  England  as  well  as  India  (of  course  I  am  only  using 
figurative  language),  who  merely  talks  of  the  blessings,  without  at  the 
same  time  pointing  out  the  defects  of  the  Indian  Government. 

Dr.  YUSOOF  ALI  KHAN  observed  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  a 
great  drawback  for  natives  of  India  to  have  to  come  to  England  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  English  degrees.  He  thought  that  con- 
sidering the  many  disadvantages,  such  as  the  climate,  caste  prejudices, 
and  others,  that  it  would  be  more  beneficial  to  them  to  have  open 
examinations  in  India.  He  observed  that  the  writer  of  the  paper  had 
not  visited  his  country  (the  Punjaub)  and  concluded  by  remarking 
that  the  Indians  in  England  were  very  grateful  to  the  noble  chairman, 
as  one  of  the  English  Ministers,  for  presiding  at  that  meeting,'  assuring 
his  lordship  that  they  fully  appreciated  the  great  honour  he  had 
conferred  on  them. 

Mr.  A.  CHANDHURI,  b.a.,  ll.d.  (Cantab.)  :  At  this  late  hour 
I  will  not  address  any  l^agthened  observations  to  the  meeting,  but 
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I  wonld  like  to  ask  our  lecturer  one  question.  In  speaking  of  tlie 
Indian  Civil  Service  grievance,  he  has  called  it  "  an  unnecessary 
grievance.'*  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Dadabhoy  to  explain  what  he 
means  by  that. 

Mr.  JOHN  SHAW :  My  Lord,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,— Will  you 
allow  me  just  to  remark  upon  a  little  suggestio  falsi,  which  fell  from 
Mr.  Kimber — I  believe  unintentionally — with  reference  to  Indians 
being  called  to  the  Bar.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  if  a  man  desires 
the  status  of  an  English  barrister,  he  must  come  to  England  to  obtain 
it,  hnt  it  is  not  the  case,  as  this  would  seem  to  suggest,  that  no  one 
can  be  qualified  to  practice  at  the  Bar  in  India,  without  coming  to 
England.  In  the  presidency  of  Madras,  at  all  events,  there  is  not  a 
single  Court  in  which  any  one  may  not  be  admitted  as  a  qualified 
practitioner  at  the  Bar.  He  is  not  called  a  "  barrister,"  he  is  called  a 
"Vakeel;**  but  in  Madras  he  can  practice  even  on  the  original  side 
of  the  High  Court.  In  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  I  believe  that  the 
barristers  stiQ  retain  their  hold  upon  the  business  of  the  original  side 
of  the  High  Court ;  but  that  is  a  very  small  thing  indeed.  A  Vakeel 
may  practice  in  all  the  other  Courts  on  equal  terms  with  the  English 
barrister.  I  may  add  that  not  only  is  that  so,  but  he  may  rise  to  the 
bench  of  the  High  Court  in  any  of  the  presidencies.  I  think  there 
are  now  judges  of  the  High  Court  in  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay, 
who  have  never  been  in  England  at  all.  If  Vakils  are  now,  as  they 
were  a  few  years  ago,  unable  to  appear  in  insolvency  cases,  and  trials 
of  criminals  before  the  High  Courts,  in  consequeuce  of  the  wording  5 
in  the  one  case,  of  an  English  Statute  passed  about  forty  years  ago,  under 
circumstances  very  different  from  the  present ;  an4  in  the  other,  of  an 
Act  of  the  Indian  Legislative  Council,  the  effect  of  which,  in  this 
respect,  was  probably  not  very  carefully  considered,  it  must  only  be 
because  the  removal  of  the  disability  has  been  considered  not  worth 
fighting  for. 

A  Native  Gentleman  inquired  why  all  examinations  should  not  be 
held  in  India  ? 

Mr.  MANECKJEE  BYRAMJEE  DADABHOY:  My  Lord, 
Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — ^All  that  I  had  to  say  I  have  already  humbly 
submitted  to  your  consideration ;  and  though  my  paper  has  evoked 
little  criticism  from  some  of  my  Indian  friends,  I  have  satisfaction  to 
find  that  great  support  is  given  by  others,  and  expressions  of  adequate 
approval  !have  been  made  by  our  noble  Chairman,  and  my  honoured 
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friend  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge  and  others.  As  yon  are  aware  there  is 
always  a  divergency  of  opinion  on  political  matters,  I  think  I  will  do 
better  not  to  say  anything  more  upon  the  subject,  for  any  more  words 
from  me  will  be  a  mere  repetition  of  what  I  have  hitherto  stated.  How- 
ever, I  will  briefly  answer  two  or  three  questions  put  to  me  by  some 
gentlemen.  Mr.  Chandravarkar  referred  to  my  statement  *'  that  many 
**  Indians  rashly  condemn  the  Statutory  Civil  Service."  He  seems  to 
be  anxious  to  know  whether  those  words  implied  that  the  whole  of 
the  Indian  press  has  condemned  that  system  of  appointment.  Mr. 
Chandravarkar  being  connected  with  the  press  ought  to  have  known 
more  of  the  subject ;  but  as  he  wishes  to  know  my  views  of  the  subject 
I  may  unhesitatingly  say  that  the  general  opinon  there  is  against  the 
Statutory  Service,  and  the  majority  of  the  press  is  against  it.  Another 
gentleman,  whose  acquaintance  I  have  not  the  pleasure  to  have,  has 
put  to  me,  out  of  all  formality,  a  rather  curious  question — I  might  even 
say  a  very  curious  one.  He  has  asked  me  what  I  meant  by  the  word 
"  unnecessary."  Well  I  might  with  all  propriety  say  that,  being  the 
author  of  the  paper,  I  am  entitled  to  indulge  in  any  language  I  consider 
proper  and  sober  and  sufficient  to  convey  my  views  with  all  requisite 
vehemence.  In  my  opinion,  the  grievance  which  I  have  referred  to 
is  unnecessary.  I  would  sooner  replace  the  word  "  demand  "  for 
"  grievance."  The  last  gentleman  who  spoke  raised  the  question  why 
examinations  should  not  be  held  in  India.  I  have  already  mentioned  in 
my  paper  my  views ;  and  so  I  may  not  dwell  upon  the  subject  any 
longer.  I  have  nothing  more  of  importance  to  add,  nor  will  I  tire 
your  patience  by  detaining  you  at  such  a  late  hour  in  the  evening.  I 
have  only  now  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  you  all  for  your  kind 
presence  here  and  for  the  patient  hearing  which  you  have  given  to  my 
address.  In  conclusion,  I  assure  you,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  that  I 
have  no  words  powerful  enough  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the 
honour  you  have  done  me  to-day ;  and  especially  Lord  Harris  and  Sir 
Roper  Lethbridge,  for  the  kind  expressions  which  they  have  used 
with  regard  to  myself  and  my  worthy  and  respected  father.  (Applause.) 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,— As  this  is  the  first 
occasion  upon  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  attending  a  meeting 
of  your  Association,  I  am  not  aware  of  the  ordinary  means  of  con- 
ducting these  meetings,  or  whether  you  invariably,  upon  an  occasion 
when  a  paper  of  this  character  is  read,  have  a  discussion  of  this  kind. 
But  if  that  is  the  case,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  most  excellent  practice; 
and  I  would  point  out  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  good  means  of  enabling 
gentlemen  to  give  vent  to  their  ideas,  if  their  ideas  of  the  Government 
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of  India  are  so  &r  formed  as  to  admit  of  their  being  expressed 
in  public.  Now,  I  do  not  wish  for  one  moment  to  say  that  my 
opinion  is  of  very  great  value  upon  the  Government  of  India.  My 
experience  of  office  has  been  a  very  short  one.  My  interest  in  India, 
however,  is  life-long.  I  have  taken  all  my  life  a  very  great  interest — 
I  may  say  a  great  hereditary  interest — ^in  that  country.  (Cheers.)  But 
my  experience  of  life  is  that  more  good  is  to  be  gained  by  practical 
experience  than  by  the  mere  study  of  any  particular  question ;  and  I 
believe  that  in  the  short  time  that  I  have  had  the  honour  of  holding 
office,  I  have  learnt  far  more  about  India  than  I  had  done  in  years  of 
reading,  or  should  have  done  in  years  of  further  reading.  Therefore, 
gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  my  opinion  is  of  very  great 
value ;  but  I  cannot  admit  that  upon  the  question  which  was  raised, — 
I  think  by  Mr.  Das, — as  to  the  finances  of  India — and  the  financial 
position  of  India — I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  his  figures  are 
altogether  correct.  Or  course,  it  is  impossible  for  me,  as  I  did  not 
know  what  subject  was  going  to  be  raised,  not  having  seen  the  paper 
that  was  to  be  read,  to  bring  forward  figures  against  those  of  Mr.  Das. 
But  against  the  sad  look-out  that  he  takes  of  the  future  of  India,  and 
the  bankrupt  condition  in  which  that  country  is  at  the  present 
moment,  I  am  very  happy  to  place  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Banerjea  and 
Mr.  Chandravarkar,  who  admitted  that  they  considered  that  the  rule 
of  England  in  India  has  been  a  very  great  blessing.  I  don't  think 
that  a  rule  which  is  making  a  country  bankrupt  can  be  very  well 
called  a  blessing.  Now,  there  are  several  questions  of  detail  which 
have  been  raised,  upon  which  I  might  offer  one  or  two  remarks.  It  is 
very  evident  I  think  from  the  speeches  of  every  gentleman,  that  the 
greatest  interest  is  taken  by  them  in  the  question  of  the  limit  of  age 
for  the  Civil  Service  examinations.  I  think,  giving  my  personal 
opinion,  that  this  is  a  question  which  should  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Government  of  India.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  you  must  remember  this : 
that  we  must  look  to  recognized  facts,  and  to  the  experience  of  the 
India  Office  already  upon  this  question  ;  and  we  have  this  experience 
before  us :  that  the  result  of  lowering  the  age  has  not  been,  so  far,  to 
diminish  the  number  of  aspirants  passing  the  examinations.  But 
I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  admit  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  think  this  question  is  one  which  deserves  close  attention.  I  may 
say  the  same  of  the  question  of  examinations  being  held  in  England. 
I  can  quite  understand  the  views  which  have  been  put  forward  by 
Sir  Roper  Lethbridge.  There  are  opinions  on  both  sides,  but  I  think 
this  is  a  matter  for  further  consideration.  I  do  think  that  one  ought 
to  remember  this :  looking  to  the  immense  task  we  have  in  hand  of 
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administering  that  great  country,  and  all  its  people,  with  their 
divergent  opinions,  religions,  and  races,  you  must  not  expect  that 
reforms  will  be  got  there  as  quickly  as  one  class  or  one  caste  would 
desire.  England  has  got  to  look  to  the  benefit  of  250,000,000  of 
people.  You  may  imagine  that  she  is  in  the  position  of  a  great 
general,  who,  though  he  may  not  see  all  the  numerous  little  bodies  of 
men  who  are  gradually,  in  the  shape  of  a  fan,  spreading  their  way 
through  the  enemy's  country,  and  sending  him  information  at  the  end 
of  the  fan,  still  by  their  means  is  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  country 
far  ahead  of  him,  and  is  enabled  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
body.  That  is  always  the  idea  that  is  represented  to  me  of  England 
governing  India ;  and  I  think  that  when  there  are  different  classes  of 
natives  in  India  who  think  their  particular  interests  are  neglected, 
they  must  do  us  the  justice  to  remember  that  we  have  got  to  admin- 
ister the  whole  of  India  for  the  benefit  of  all  its  people,  and  not  of 
one  class  only.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  respect  to  the  question  of  local 
bodies  borrowing  money  which  Mr.  Kimber  raised,  I  think  that  what 
we  have  to  look  at  there  is  whether  the  local  bodies  are  going  to  borrow 
in  India  or  in  England.  If  they  can  borrow  in  India  at  the  same  rate 
of  interest  as  that  at  which  they  can  borrow  in  England,  I  think  it  is 
very  possible  that  the  Government  of  India  would  not  see  any  objec- 
tion to  their  doing  so ;  but  I  think  Mr.  Kimber  will  himself  admit 
that  that  is  at  present  impossible.  We  have  to  consider  also  whether 
it  will  be  advisable  for  them  to  go  into  the  money-market  to  borrow 
for  their  special  local  needs :  we  must  have  regard  to  the  question  of 
the  larger  needs  of  the  Government  of  India.  I  think  it  would  be 
most  unwise,  looking  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country,  to  allow 
local  bodies  to  interfere  with  the  powers  of  borrowing  that  the 
Government  has  in  the  money-market.  Then  Dr.  Pringle  suggested. 
I  did  not  quite  understand  what  his  argument  was,  but  as  far  as  I 
could  make  it  out,  he  objected  to  the  producers  of  com  having  the 
advantage  of  cheap  railway  rates.  Well,  I  happen  to  be,  not  exactly 
a  producer  of  com  myself,  but  my  tenants  are  producers  of  com,  and 
I  never  heard  them  complain  of  cheap  railway  rates ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  been  complaining  very  seriously  for  a  great  number  of  years 
that  railway  rates  are  very  excessive,  and  that  therefore  they  are  kept 
out  of  markets  which  they  would  otherwise  enjoy.  I  did  not  quite  under- 
stand what  Dr.  Pringle *s  argument  was  pointed  to,  but  it  struck  me  that 
that  was  not  a  complaint  which  you  would  find  made  by  British  farmers. 
Then  Mr.  Das,  I  think,  attributed  that  poverty  which  he  says  is 
spreading  throughout  India  to  the  destruction  of  small  local  manu- 
factures.  Well,  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  he  will  find  that  the  same 
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thing  has  been  brought  abont  in  England.  I  do  not  want  to  raise  any 
question  of  party  politics,  but  I  think  you  will  find  that  where  Free 
Trade  exists,  the  small  local  manufactures  cannot  exist  side  by.  side 
with  large  manufactures ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  as  Free  Trade  is 
introduced  into  India,  the  small  local  manufactures  have  been  unable 
to  compete  with  large  co-operative  concerns ;  and  you  will  find  that 
that  is  exactly  the  same  in  all  classes  of  industry.  This  is  opening  a 
very  large  question,  and  one  which  is  of  very  great  interest,  not  only 
to  India,  as  you  know,  but  to  England  also,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is 
likely  to  occupy  the  minds  of  the  governors  of  both  countries  at  a 
future  date.  I  think,  gentlemen,  those  are  the  points  that  were 
chiefly  referred  to  by  the  speakers.  Will  you  allow  me  to  offer  my 
sincere  congratulation  on  the  very  harmonious  tone  that  has  been 
held  throughout  this  meeting  ?  I  must  say  that  I  congratulate  the 
lecturer,  Mr.  Dadabhoy,  on  the  tone  of  his  lecture,  for  this  reason. 
It  has  not  gone,  it  is  perfectly  true,  into  matters  of  detail,  and  I  cannot 
conceive  how  it  would  be  possible,  in  the  time  that  is  given  for  the 
reading  of  a  lecture  at  one  of  these  meetings,  to  go  into  all  the  questions 
of  detail,  which  are  of  the  vastest  interest  to  India,  in  one  afternoon ; 
and  I  take  it  that  this  is  a  general  expression  of  his  views  upon  the 
advantages  or  the  contrast  of  the  government  of  India  by  England ; 
and  taking  it  as  a  general  expression  of  his  views,  I  think  they  have 
been  put  forward  with  clearness  and  ability.  I  congratulate  him 
therefore  upon  the  ability  and  the  tone  of  his  lecture,  and  I  go  further 
than  that,  and  express  my  opinion  that  if  meetings  like  these  could 
be  extended,  these  are  the  means  by  which  the  natives  of  India  should 
give  expression  to  their  views  upon  those  reforms  which  they  think 
are  necessary.  I  recognize  fully  the  right  of  a  subject  of  Her  Majesty, 
whether  he  is  bom  in  India  or  in  England,  to  give  expression  to  his 
views  at  political  meetings,  but  I  do  very  seriously  warn  gentlemen 
who  are  interested  in  the  government  of  India,  and  who  think  that 
there  are  improvements  to  be  made  in  it,  against  taking  up  one 
English  party  or  another.  By  all  means  let  them  take  every 
opportunity  of  giving  expression  to  their  views.  If  they  like 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  a  Conservative  and  give  expression  to 
their  views,  by  all  means  do  so,  but  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  going  to  a  meeting  of  the  Liberal  candidate  also,  and 
give  expression  to  their  views  there  too.  If  you  like  to  take  my 
advice,  I  say  for  the  benefit  of  India  keep  out  of  the  turmoil  of 
English  party  politics.  (Cheers.)  My  idea  of  the  best  way  of 
governing  India  is  by  a  continuous  policy,  not  by  a  policy  that  is 
directed  at  one  moment  in  one  direction  because  a  Tory  party  happens 
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to  be  in  power  in  England,  and  at  another  moment  in  another  direction 
because  a  Liberal  Oovemment  happens  to  hold  office.  I  want  to  see 
a  policy  of  continuity  so  far  ail  India  is  concerned,  and  that  cannot  be 
done,  as  I  believe,  if  the  natives  of  India  endeavour  to  influence  party 
politics  in  this  country  by  their  presence  on  one  side  or  on  the  other, 
and  only  on  one  side  altogether.  They  will  far  more  efiectually  obtain 
that  which  they  desire  if  they  will  take  every  opportunity  of  instructing 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  England  upon  those  subjects  which  they 
think  are  of  importance,  and  upon  those  reforms  which  they 
think  are  necessary.  I  offer  these  opinions  having  the  sincerest 
affection  for  India  and  a  very  great  admiration  for  the  powers  and 
abilities  of  many  of  the  races  of  India,  but  I  do  think  I  see  a  very 
great  danger  to  India  itself  if  its  people  are  going  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  favours  from  one  party  without  at  the  same  time  putting 
clearly  before  the  other  party  that  which  they  desire.  I  offer  these 
opinions  with  considerable  humility,  because  I  recognize  the  fact  that 
my  practical  experience  of  the  government  of  India  is  very  small,  but 
I  beg  any  gentleman  who  may  be  interested  in  that  government  to 
believe  that  what  I  do  say  is  said  in  perfect  good  faith  and  with  the 
sincerest.  interest  for  the  people,  of  India,  and  with  the  hope  that  the 
administration  of  that  country  may  be  carried  on  by  Englishmen 
for  the  benefit  of  India  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  people* 
(Cheers.) 


Major-General  B.  M.  MACDONALD  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 
In  the  absence  of  our  Chairman,  General  Sir  Orfeur  Cavenagh,  who  is 
not  present  owing  to  his  not  being  very  well,  the  duty  devolves  upon 
me  of  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Harris  for  iiis  kindness  in 
presiding  at  this  meeting.  He  has  as  he  has  already  told  us  an 
hereditary  claim  upon  every  Indian ;  and,  having  been  jnyself 
connected  with  the  presidency  of  Madras,  of  which  his  lordship's 
father  was  for  some  years  governor,  I  may  say  that  the  memory 
of  his  administration  is  still  cherished  there,  and  that  the 
measures  which  he  carried  out  during  that  period  were  most 
beneficial  to  that  part  of  India.  Knowing  how  heavy  his  duties 
are,  we  are  of  course  deeply  indebted  to  Lord  Harris  for  devoting 
a  part  of  his  valuable  time  to  the  comparatively  unimportant 
work  of  our  Association.  We  must  all  of  us  have  listened, 
I  think,  with  pleasure  to  the  paper  which  has  been  read  by  Mr. 
Dadabhoy,  and  which  is  characteiized  by  so  much  good  sense  and 
moderation.     He  has  given  us  the  favourable  side  of  the  picture,  and 
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that  of  course  is  the  one  which  most  of  us  are  in  the  habit  of  looking 
at  with  the  greatest  pleasure ;  but  to  most  people  it  is  most  advan- 
tageous to  be  told  of  their  faults,  and  we  have  had  some  speakers  this 
afternoon  who  have  dwelt  on  what  they  consider  the  defects  of  our 
administration.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  whilst  denouncing  the 
defects  of  our  rule,  they  admit  that  on  the  whole  it  has  been  beneficial 
to  India.  I  trust  that  amongst  other  things  which  we  have  heard  this 
afternoon,  the  least  weight  will  not  be  attached  to  that  portion  of  our 
Chairman's  remarks,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  administration  of  India  out  of  the  field  of  English 
politics.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  beg  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord 
Harris  for  presiding  on  this  occasion. 

Lieut.-General  Sir  RICHARD  MEADE  :  I  beg  to  second  the  pro- 
posed vote  of  thanks  to  your  Lordship  for  presiding  here  this  afternoon. 
I  feel  sure  that  all  present  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  your 
lordship's  remarks  on  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place,  and 
that  it  is  a  very  desirable  thing  for  the  benefit  of  India,  and  for  the 
more  general  knowledge  regarding  India  of  our  own  people  in  England, 
that  such  discussions  should  become  more  common  than  they  hitherto 
have  been.  I  think,  with  reference  to  his  lordship's  remarks  upon 
the  great  undesirability  of  Indian  questions  being  made  party  subjects, 
all  Indian  gentlemen  who  are  present  here  this  afternoon  should  give 
that  poini  their  best  consideration.  It  is  for  the  good  of  India  that 
all  parties  in  England  should  take  an  interest  in  Indian  matters,  and 
should  deem  it  their  duty  to  do  their  part  in  benefiting  the  people  of 
India,  and  in  doing  what  may  be  in  their  power  for  their  advantage  ; 
but  there  is  great  danger,  as  his  lordship  pointed  out,  that  if  it  is 
supposed  that  one  particular  party  in  England  has  a  special  interest 
in  Indian  subjects,  other  parties  will  cease  to  take  that  interest  in 
them  that  they  ought  to  do.  I  beg  to  second  the  vote  of  thanks 
which  has  just  been  proposed. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

His  LORDSHIP  suitably  replied,  and  the  meeting  concluded. 
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FOR  THE  NURSERY,  THE  FAMILY  TABLE,  and  the  SICK  ROOM. 


Note. — Unlike  many  other  Corn  Flours,  this  bears  the  Name  of  its  Manufacturers, 

who  offer  the  guarantee  of  their  long-established  reputation 

for  its  uniformly  superior  quality. 

LAMPLOUGH'S 

PYRETIC     SALINE. 

EffervudngA  Tasteless;  most  Invigorating,  Vitalising  4r  Refreshing. 
Gives  instant  relief  in  Headache,  Sea  or  Biliocs  Sickkess,  iNDiGsanON,  Cohstipa- 
TioN,  Lassitude,  Heabtbubk,  Fbvkrish  Colds,  and  prevents  and  qaidtly  reUeret  or 
cures  the  worst  form  of  TYPHUS.  SCARLET,  JUNGLE,  and  other  FEVERS, 
Pbickly  Heat,  Small  Pox,  Measles.  Ebuptive  ok  Skin  Coxplaints,  and  various 
other  Altered  Conditions  of  the  Blood.  The  cure  for  Cholera  and  preventive  of  Dysentery. 


DR.  MORGAN:—"  It  ftimishes  the  blood  nith  its 
most  saline  constituents." 

DR.  TURLEY:— "I  found  it  act  as  a  specific,  in 
my  experience  and  family,  in  the  worst  foni^  of 
Scarlet  Fever,  no  other  medicine  being  required." 

DR.  SPARES  (Government  Medical  Inspector  of 
Emigrants  for  the  Port  of  London)  writes: — "I 


liave  great  pleasure  in  bearing  my  cordial  testlmoiiy 
to  its  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  many  of  the  ordi- 
nary and  chronic  forms  of  Gastric  Complaints,  and 
other  forms  of  Febrile  Dyspepsia." 

DR.  J.  W.  DOWSING :— **  I  used  it  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  forty-two  cases  of  Yellow  Fever,  and  I  am 
happy  to  state  I  never  lost  a  single  c 


A  systematic  course  prevents  and  cures  obstinate  Costiveness.    Notice  my  Name  and  Trade  Mark. 
In  Patent  Glass.stoppcrod  Bottles,  28  6d,  48  6d,  lis,  and  2l8  each. 

H.  LAMPLOUGH,  Cionsiilting  Chemist,  US,  Holborn,  London,  KC. 
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promotion,  by  all  legitimate  means,  of  the  public  interests 

and  welfleure  of  the  Inhabitants  of  India  generally. 


WATER-STORAGE  AND  CANALS  IN  INDIA:  HOVy  FAR  THEY  ARE 
PREVENTIVE  OF  FAMINE. 

A  PAPER  HEAD  BEFORE  THE  EAST  INDU  ASSOCUTION. 
BY  HENRY  STANLEY  NEWMAN,  ESQ., 

On  TUESDAY,  JANUARY  2Qth,  1886. 
THE    BIGHT    HONBLE.    LOBD   HABBIS 

IN  THE   CHAIB. 


A  MEETING  of  the  members  and  friends  of  the  East  India  Associatio  n  was 
held  on  Tuesday,  January  26th,  1886,  in  the  Exeter  Hall  Council  Cham- 
ber, under  the  presidency  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Haebis,  Undersecretary 
of  State  for  India,  the  subject  for  consideration  being  a  paper  read 
by  Henry  Stanley  Newman,  Esq.,  on  '*  Water  Storage  and  Canals 
in  India:  How  far  they  are  Preventive  of  Famine." 

Among  those  present  were  the  following: — The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley;  General  Sir  George  Balfour,  k.c.b.,  m.p.;  General 
Sir  Orfeur  Cavenagh,  k.c.s.i.  ;  Lieut.-General  J.  Crofton,  r.b.  ;  Lieut.- 
General  F.  H.  Rundall,  c.s.i.,  r.e.  ;  Major-General  G.  Bum;  Major- 
General  B.  M.  Macdonald;  Captain  T.  Hay  Campbell ;  Surgeon- General 
Balfour;  Rev.  H.  Dixon;  Rev.  J.  Long;  Dr.  Nicholls;  Mr.  C.  W. 
Arathoon  ;  Mr.  F.  S.  Brereton,  junior ;  Mr.  R.  S.  Bunch,  p.e.c.s.  ;  Mr. 
A.  H.  Campbell;  Mr.  A.  K.  Connell;  Mr.  W.  Cornell;  Mr.  Albert  J. 
Crosfield ;  Mr.  Devendra  N.  Das ;  Mr.  R.  J.  Davidson ;  Mr.  S.  Digby ; 
Mr.  F.  Fox ;  Mrs.  Gostling ;  Mr.  A.  F.  A.  Hervey  Mrs.  and  Miss 
No.  2.— Vol.  XVIIT.  '  4        , 
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Kohmstann  ;  Sardar  Krislina- Singh  Kapur ;  Mr.  Delabane  W. 
Marsden ;  Mr.  M.  H.  Mody ;  Mr.  Mowat ;  Mr.  G.  B.  Munshee ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Naylor;  Mrs.  Htudus  Prichard;  Mr.  William  Ransom; 
Mr.  H.  Stewart  Reid ;  Mr.  John  Shaw  (Madras) ;  Mrs.  Shaw  5  Mr. 
W.  Sowerby;  Mr.  W.  Stevens;  Mr.  A.  M.  Taylor;  Mr.  John  B. 
Tylor;  Mr.  H.  H.  Williams ;  Mr.  Allan  Wilson,  c.E. ;  Mr.  W,  Martiu 
Wood;  Mr.  W.  Hamilton  Bum  (Secretary), 

General  Sir  ARTHUR  COTTON,  k.c.s.i.,  wrote:  "thonghl  am 
*'  now  tinable  to  take  part  in  any  disenssion  in  consequence  of  deafness, 
^*  I  shall,  if  possible,  be  present  at  the  meeting.  Bnt  I  should  be  greatly 
"  obliged  if  you  would  have  the  kindness  to  provide  me  with  a  copy  of 
"  the  paper  to  be  read,  as  I  shall  not  be  able  to  hear  it."  Sir  Arttiur 
was  unable  to  attend,  and  great  regret  was  expressed  at  the  absence 
of  so  eminent  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  Indian  Irrigation  and 
Canals. 

In  opening  the  proceedings  the  noble  CHAIRMAN  said :  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  —  I  will  without  any  lengthy  preface  call  upon 
Mr.  Newman  to  read  his  paper.  I  do  so  for  more  than  one 
reason ;  but  the  special  one  is  that,  as  you  will  no  doubt  recollect, 
Parliament  is  now  sitting,  and  the  fact  that  a  question  may  be  put  in 
the  House  at  any  moment,  renders  my  presence  there  necessary  at  the 
commencement  of  proceedings.  Therefore  if  I  have  to  go  away  before 
Mr.  Newman  has  concluded  the  reading  of  his  paper,  or  before  that 
discussion  which  generally  ensues  at  your  meetings  is  terminated',  I 
beg  you  will  not  think  that  it  is  from  any  lack  of  interest  on  my  parfc 
in  this  most  important  discussion  on  what  I  honestly  believe  is  one  of 
the  most  important  subjects  that  can  occupy  the  ininds  of 'those  who 
are  interestied  in  the  welfare  of  India.  I  do  entertain  a  very  great 
interest  myself,  and  it  is  not  from  any  lack  of  that  that  I  have  to  go 
away,  but  simply  and  solely  that  I  have  an  engagement  at  the  House 
which  I  am  obliged  to  keep.  I  now  call  upon  Mr.  Newman  to  read  his 
paper. 

Mr.  NEWMAN  then  read  the  following  paper  :— 
The  irrigation  maxim  of  Akbar  that  "all  things  are  made  from  water," 
is  an  extreme  statement,  yet  the  worship  of  the  (Granges,  of  mother 
Narbada,  and  other  great  rivers  in  India,  shows  the  attitude  of  the 
native  population  as  to  the  essentials  of  their  existence.  "I  conse- 
quently ordain,"  continued  the  Emperor,  as  he  set  on  foot  his 
ca»al,  "  thtit  this  jungle  in  which  subsistence  is  obtained  with  thirst, 
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be  converted  into  a  place  of  comfort,  free  from  all  evil,"  and  the  canal 
was  to  be  planted  on  both  sides  with.  ^'  trees  for  shade  and  blossom,  so 
as  to  make  it  like  the  canal  nnder  the  trees  in  Paradise.*'  Possibly 
every  Baj  and  Yiceroj  since  his  days  has  had  something  of  the  same 
ainbition.  Some  have  given  it  shape  more  effectually  than  others, 
and  India  to-^day  is  written  ovev  witk  hieroglyphics  of  old  canal  beds 
pnnctnated  with  tanks. 

The  rainfall  of  India  is  abundant  and  exceeds  our  own,  but  difPers 
exceedingly  in  different  Provinces,  and  whereas  our  English  rainfall 
of  40  inches  in  the  year  does  not  vary  5  inches  from  month  to 
month,  in  India  wa  run  on  for  months  with  bright  blue  skies,  and  then 
between  May  and  October  have  the  downpour  of  the  South- West 
Monsoon. 

In  the  eastern  part:  of  the  Madras  Presidency  there  is  the  North- 
Eajst  Monsoon  in  November  and  December,  and  in  the  North-West 
Provinces  and  Oudh  the  winter  rains  in  January  and  February. 

The  rain&ll  on  the  seaboard  of  the  Western  Ghits  is  from  70  to 
100  inches,  in  Malabar  112  inches,  in  some  parts  of  the  Ghd.ts  145 
inches,  and  along  the  slopes  of  the  Eastern  Himalayas  144  inches. 

Contrasted  with  this,  tiie  rainfall  in  a  large  part  of  the  Punjab  is 
below  30  inches,  and  in  Bajputana  20  inches,  while  in  Sindh  7  or  9 
inches  represents  the  total  rain&ll  during  the  year.  There  is  again  a 
great  deficiency  in  the  Deccan,  where'  the  rainfall  is  from  16  to  27 
inches,  and  in  Mysore  where  it  is  from  23  to  30  inches.  Roughly 
speaking,  it  is  ii^  districts  whero  the  rainfall  is  less  than  40  inches 
that  some  other  provision  is  requisite  for  water-supply.  But  this 
requisite  is  for  the  most  part  provided  by  the  magnificent  rivers  on 
which  the  lives  of  so  many  millions  depend.  The  snowy-peaked 
Himalayas,  that  delight  the  traveller's  eye  in  North  India  with  their 
glacier  treasuries,  form  water  storage  for  the  thirsty  millions  of  Bengal 
and  for  the  land  of  the  five  rivers. 

The  Yindhya  Hills  with  their  dense  forests,  and  the  Narbada  and 
Tapti  save  the  Central  Provinces,  and  fertilize  the  black  soil  of  the 
Hoshangabad  District  so  that  no  famine  has  been  known  there  in  the 
memory  of  man.  The  Western  Ghats  form  another  great  magnet  for 
the  rainclouds  on  the  West,  while  the  Eastern  Ghfi,ts  more  gently  woo 
the  Monsoon  in  the  Camatic. 

The  singular  slope  of  the  central  plateau  between  these  GhS,ts  from 
2500  feet  on  the  West  to  800  feet  on  the  Bast  has  the  happy  effect 
of  sending  all  the  great  streams  eastward,  such  as  the  Mahanadi, 
Godavery,  Kistna,  and  Pannaur,  thus  providing  a  perennial  water- 
supply  to  the  long  lowland  between  False  Point  and  Madras. 
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Whether  the  rainfall  is  affected  by  sun-spots,  we  know  not,  but  the 
fact  faces  us  that  there  does  exist  some  law,  more  or  less  regular  in  its 
action,  producing  rain  cycles,  and  that  in  a  period  of  about  eleven  or 
twelve  years  we  usually  have  to  deal  with  a  deficient  rainfall,  and  two 
or  three  years  of  consequent  scarcity. 

The  Indian  Famine  Commission  state  (page  26)  that "  the  Govern- 
"  ment  of  India  must  be  prepared  for  the  occurrence  of  scarcity  in 
*^  some  degree  of  severity,  and  in  some  part  of  the  country  as  often  as 
"  two  years  out  of  every  nine,  and  that  great  famines  may  be  antici- 
"  pated  at  average  intervals  of  twelve  years." 

"  Indian  famines,'*  they  state  (page  30),  "  are  necessarily  recurring 
^'  calamities,  against  which  such  precautions  as  are  possible  must  be 
"  taken  beforehand^  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  do  its 
**  utmost  in  devising  some  means  of  protecting  the  country.** 

The  fact  stands  firm  as  stated  by  the  Commission  that,  since  the 
establishment  of  our  Government  in  India,  ^'  Famines  in  all  cases  are 
"  to  be  traced  directly  to  the  occurrence  of  seasons  of  unusual  drought, 
"  the  failure  of  the  customary  rainfall  leading  to  the  failure  of  the 
**  food  crops.** 

A  parallel  fact  also  holds  true,  that  no  district  efficiently  protected 
by  irrigation  has  ever  been  known  to  suffer  famine. 

The  means  of  protection  from  famine  are  bountifully  spread  to  the 
right  hand  and .  the  left,  but  the  forethought  and  skill  of  the  civil 
engineer  is  required  to  bring  the  means  to  bear  efficiently  upon  the 
need,  and  to  store  on  rainy  days  the  water  necessary  for  the  months  of 
brilliant  sunshine. 

The  Railway  System  of  India  is  another  mighty  lever  in  dealing 
with  famine.  We  have  now  10,447  miles  of  railway  open  at  an  outlay 
of  £148,000,000,  yielding  a  profit  of  5|  per  cent,  to  the  Administra- 
tion. In  time  of  famine  a  railway  is  often  the  only  means  of  promptly 
pouring  grain  into  a  district  where  dearth  prevails.  But  railways 
cannot  create  crops.  I  travelled  through  the  famine  districts  of  the 
Deccan  and  Madras  and  Mysore  shortly  after  the  great  famine  of 
1878.  I  passed  along  the  Dhond  and  Manmar  line,  which  was  initiated 
as  a  relief  work,  yet  close  along  the  line  were  the  desolate  villages 
with  their  mud  walls  crumbling  to  decay,  and  tenantless.  Further 
south,  along  the  main  line  to  Madras,  I  passed  villages  with  not  a 
single  inhabitant  left,  peopled  only  by  myriads  of  fireflies  dancing  in 
the  twilight,  in  sight  of  one  of  the  great  trunk  lines  of  India.  There- 
fore let  us  distinguish  between  what  railways  will  do  and  what  they 
cannot  do. 

In  1874  the  railway  was  the  means  of  pouring  thousands  of  tons 
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of  Barmali  rice  into  Behar  daring  the  famine,  and  thus  bj  prompt 
communication  saved  life.  Just  as  railways  have  their  service  and 
their  limitations,  so  irrigation  works  have  also  their  limits  of  service. 

In  some  districts  irrigation  is  successful  bejond  the  most  sanguine 
expectation ;  in  other  districts  it  has  hitherto  been  considered  imprac- 
ticable. But  the  most  experienced  engineers  are  discovering  that 
irrigation  works  after  all  are  available  in  very  many  districts  in  which 
a  few  years  ago  they  were  considered  inapplicable,  and  engineers 
to-day  are  showing  their  skill,  not  by  setting  a  veto  on  new  under- 
takings, but  by  grappling  with  and  overcoming  physical  difficulties. 

The  Famine  Commission  justly  state  that  **  among  the  means " 
(Part  II,  p.  150)  "  that  may  be  adopted  for  giving  India  direct  pro- 
"  tection  from  famine  arising  from  drought,  the  first  place  must 
**  unquestionably  be  assigned  to  works  of  irrigation.  It  has  been 
*'  too  much  the  custom,  in  discussing  the  policy  of  constructing  such 
"  works,  to  measure  their  value  by  their  financial  success  considered 
"  only  with  reference  to  the  net  return  to  Government  on  the  capital 
**  invested  in  them.  The  true  value  of  irrigation  works  is  to  be 
"  judged  very  differently.  First  must  be  reckoned  the  direct  protec- 
**  tion  afforded  by  them  in  years  of  drought  by  the  saving  of  human 
"  life,  by  the  avoidance  of  loss  of  revenue  remitted,  and  of  the  outlay 
"  incurred  in  costly  measures  of  relief.  But  it  is  not  only  in  years  of 
"  drought  that  they  are  of  value.  In  seasons  of  average  rainfall  they 
"  are  of  great  service,  and  a  great  source  of  wealth,  giving  certainty 
"  to  all  agricultural  operations,  increasing  the  outturn  per  acre  of  the 
**  crops,  and  enabling  more  valuable  descriptions  of  crops  to  be  grown. 
"  From  the  Punjab  in  the  north  to  Tinnevelly  at  the  southern  extre- 
"  mifcy  of  the  Peninsula,  wherever  irrigation  is  practised,  such  results 
^'  are  manifest,  and  we  may  see  rice,  sugar-cane,  or  wheat  taking  the 
"  place  of  millets  or  barley,  and  broad  stretches  of  indigo  growing  at 
"  a  season  when  unwatered  lands  must  lie  absolutely  unproductive.*' 

While  the  people  themselves  can  dig  wells,  and  the  Patel,  or  head- 
man of  the  village  can  arrange  for  the  sinking  of  a  well  for  the 
village  community,  it  is  manifest  from  the  poverty  of  the  people  that 
all  extensive  irrigation  works  must  be  undertaken  by  the  Government. 
Government  has  already  done  much  in  some'  districts,  and  the  success 
of  existing  works  is  a  strong  impulse  to  perfect  the  system  ii.  many 
other  needy  districts. 

As  Sir  Richard  Temple  remarked  at  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
in  1880  (Oriental  Experience,  p.  236),  **  The  great  canals  of  India  give 
"  life  to  many  millions  of  people.  We  have  already  a  magnificent  canal 
"  system.    It  could  be  proved  statistically  to  be  the  finest  the  world  has 
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"  ever  seen.  All  other  irrigation  systems,  whether  ancient  op  modem, 
"  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  canals  of  India. 
"  Many  of  the  best  sites  have  been  taken  np  and  the  waters  of  many 
**  classic  rivers  have  been  monopolized  already  for  the  purpose  of  irriga- 
*'  tion.  Nevertheless  there  are  many  other  noble  fields  for  irrigation 
*^  enterprize.  On  the  east  coast  several  magnificent  deltas  are  already 
"  occupied  with  a  network  of  canals,  nevertheless  there  are  two  deltas 
"  remainii^  there.  On  the  west  coast,  north  of  Bombay,  two  or  more 
"  deltas  also  remain.  Out  of  the  five  Punjab  rivers  two  only  have  been 
''  utilized  for  irrigation,  and  three  remain  awaiting  utilization.  The 
**  lower  Indus,  that  Aow  makes  Sindh  a  lesser  Egypt,  and  the  Upper 
•  "  Indus,  have  yielded  up  their  waters  to  the  irrigation  engijieer.  But 
"  there  are  several  important  rivers  in  Oudh  from  which  canals  may  be 
"taken.  In  fact, in  every  part  of  the  country  there  ai*e  still  giant 
"  rivers  which  await  the  invasion  of  the  engineer.  Thus,  on  the  whole, 
"  you  may  hope  that  from  time  to  time  there  will  be  a  constant  exten- 
**  sion  of  ilrrigationand  for  that  the  funds  will  be  supplied  from  England. 
"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  profits  upon  that  capital  outlay  will  be  as 
"  great  as  the  profits  have  been  with  regard  to  the  past." 

In  considering  the  relations  between  the  present  provisions  for 
water  supply  with  the  needs  still  existing,  we  iiatuftilly  turn  in  the 
first  place  to  Sindh  where  there  is  practically  no  rainfall,  and  where 
the  agriculturalists  are  wholly  dependent  on  their  canals  filled  by  the 
annual  rise  of  the  Indus  after  the  melting  of  the  snows.  Except  where 
these  canals  extend  or  where  the  river  overflows  its  embankments,  the 
whole  country  is  an  arid  plain  in  which  agriculture  is  impossible. 
Irrigation  is  the  necessity  of  existence ;  there  is  no  fickleness  respecting 
it  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  the  consequence  is  we  never  hear  of 
famine  in  Sindh.  The  water  is  laden  with  deposits  which  fertilize  the 
soiL  Two  million  acres  are  under  cultivation.  There  are  163  canals 
extending  5648  miles  in  length;  and  they  pay  ]  9|  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  invested  in  theni.  By  means  of  the  Begari  Canal,  and  the 
enlargement  and  clearing  6VLt  6f  the  Nurwah,  General  Jacob  converted 
the  desert  into  a  dense  forest  of  trees  sixty  f 6et  high^  sheltering  houses 
and  gardens.  Villages  sprang  up  along  the  banks,  and  the  city  of 
Jacobabad  has  been  founded  in  honour  of  the  man  who  devised  the 
irrigation. 

The  Famine  Commission  say :  **  There  are  no  great  engineering 
"  difficulties  to  prevent  the  abundant  waters  of  the  Indus  from 
**  being  spread  over  Sindh,  or  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  trans- 
"  formation  of  the  present  partial  and  somewhat  precarious  system 
"of    inundation    canals,   into  canals  carrying   a    perennial   supply 
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**  and  capable  of  giving  permanent  irrigation  on  a  large  scale. 
"  The  result  would  no  doubt  be  to  add  vastly  to  the  wealth  pf  the 
"country."  General  Strachey  in  his  report  on  irrigation  works 
in  Sindh,  states  "that  the  Government,  by  investing  six  to  ten 
"  millions  on  canal  extension  in  Sindh,  might  look  for  a  certain  return 
"  of  8  to  14  per  cent,  on  their  outlay."  The  main  difficulty  is  the 
quantity  of  silt  that  comes  dqwn  of^  the  Himalayas.  Dr.  Lord 
calculates  that  the  Indus  annually  brings  down  silt  sufficient  to  form 
an  isliand  forty-two  miles  long  by  twenty-seven  miles  broad  and  forty 
feet  high,. and  the  treacherous  river  has  gradually  travelled  forty. five 
miles  to  the  west^  leaving  the  cities  that  at  one  time  nestled  on  its 
l)osom  hopelessly  divorced  in  the  desert.  Progress  is,  however,  being 
made.  Native  Qpinion^  of  October  11th,  1885,  states  that  "  land  in 
"  the  rear  of  the  protective  embankments  is  now  being  fast  got  ready 
"for  cultivation,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  there  will  be  a  large 
"  and  steady  increase  in  revenues." 

In  the  Punjab  the  total  outlay  on  irrigation  is  £4,111,886,  and  the 
last  receipts  reported  are  £383,023  per  annum,  showing  a  handsome 
return  to  the  Government  of  9  per  cent,  profit  on  the  outlay. 
The-  principal  works  are  the  Western  Jumna  Canal,  which  pays 
19  per  cent,  profit ;  the  Bari  Doab  Canal ;  and  the  Sirhind  Canal,  which 
was  opened  in  1882,  and  runs  through  six  Native  states  as  well  as 
British  territory.  Ten  other  canals  have  also  been  commenced  and 
are. in  progrofls.  The  Upper  Sutlej  Canals  convert  the  district  through 
which  they  run  into  a  succession  of  beautiful  gardens,  shaded. by  date 
palms.  There  i^  a  burning  sun  above  and  flowing  canals  below.  The 
soil  is  excellent  and  with  irrigation  marvellously  productive.  The 
Famine  Commission  state,  with  regard  to  the  Western  Jumna  and 
Ban  Doab  Canals,  that,  "  The  wealth  of  the  Punjab  in  one  year  was 
"  increased  £1,438,000,  an  amount  equal  to  about  two-thirds  the  cost 
"  of  the  works,  and,  but  for  the  protection  they  afforded,  Government 
"would  in  1878  have  lost  heavily  from  the  necessity  of  remitting 
"revenue  and  providing  famine  relief.  It. may  be  reckoned  that  one- 
**  half  of  these  crops  would  have  perished  if  unwatered,  or  would  not 
"  have  been  raised  at  all  if  the  canals  had  been  absent." 
.  TJiere  have,  however,  been  drawbacks  in  connection  with  the 
Jumna  Canals  that  at  one  time  were  serious.  The  irrigation  had  the 
effect  of  bringing  a  great  deal  of  salt  to  the  surface  that  had  hitherto 
lain  in  I'epose  at  a  considerable  depth.  I  noticed  these  salted  areas 
when  travelling  in  North  India  -  in  1881,  and  they  were  altogether 
imfit  at  that  time  for  agriculture.     The  troops  in  the  Kumal  Canton- 
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ments  also  were  decimated  with  fever,  the  town  sewage  having 
poUated  the  canal  water,  and  the  water  lying  stagnant  three  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  cantonments  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  fanlt  lay,  in 
the  first  place,  in  the  want  of  provision  for  the  drainage  of  the 
soil,  and,  secondly,  want  of  proper  regulation  in  the  over-snpply  of 
water.  Colonel  C.  C.  Scott  MoncrielE,  of  the  Boyal  Engineers,  speaks 
feelingly  of  the  special  difficulties  which  irrigation  engineers  have  to 
overcome  in  India.  '*  In  India,"  he  says,  '^  we  have  to  deal  with  all 
'^  the  powers  of  nature  on  a  large  scale,  heavy  rains  and  large  bodies 
"  of  water  loaded  with  silt.  The  materials  we  have  to  oppose  to  these 
''  forces  are  far  from  satisfactory ;  often  no  stone,  and  a  soft  soil  that 
''  admits  of  rapid  scour  the  moment  the  water's  velocity  is  the  least 
'^  too  great,  and  that  affords  a  bad  and  difficult  foundation  for 
*'  buildings.  In  these  great  plains  there  is,  too,  the  constant  difficulty 
"of  obtaining  slope  enough  for  minor  canals.*'  ("Irrigation  in 
"  Southern  Europe,"  p.  80.) 

In  the  North- West  Provinces  six  millions  have  been  spent  on  canals. 
The  area  under  irrigation  is  1,872,000  acres.  The  value  of  crops 
raised  on  this  irrigated  area  is  from  six  to  seven  millions  sterling,  and 
the  last  annual  receipts  were  £636,380,  being  more  than  10  per  cent, 
profit  to  the  Government,  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal  alone  rendering 
23  per  cent,  profit.  About  25,000  square  miles  are  thus  protected 
from  famine. 

The  Ganges  Canal  is  the  largest  and  finest  irrigation  work  ever 
constructed  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is  entirely  a  British  design, 
a  result  of  the  famines  of  1832  and  1837,  originated  by  Sir  Proby 
Cautley.  It  was  commenced  in  1848.  Water  was  admitted  in  April, 
1854,  and  it  was  opened  for  irrigation  the  following  year.  Sundry 
defects  in  the  incline  and  in  drainage  have  since  been  rectified.  It  is 
estimated  to  discharge  6750  cubic  feet  per  second. 

Taken  out  of  the  River  Gaines  at  the  City  of  Hardwar,  it  is 
carried  for  the  first  eighteen  miles  over,  under,  and  through  torrents, 
and  passes  over  the  River  Soldni  at  Rtirki  "by  an  aqueduct  three  miles 
long,  with  a  volume  of  water  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  the 
Thames  at  Staines,  to  water  a  district  twice  as  large  as  Wales. 

These  large  irrigation  canals  are  in  form  something  like  an  inverted 
river,  commencing  at  the  mouth  with  a  large  "  head,''  and  running 
out  in  a  great  number  of  smaller  distributing  channels. 

The  Ganges  Canal  extends  898  miles  with  more  than  2000  miles 
of  distributing  watercourses.  It  irrigates  1,209,000  acres,  and  has 
cost  three  and  a  half  millions:  its  net  revenue,  after  deducting  working 
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expenses,  is  £231,269,  yielding  7  per  cent,  on  outlay.  Sach  profits 
may  well  satisfy  the  most  sceptical  that,  at  any  rate  in  North  India, 
irrigation,  measured  merely  as  a  commercial  speculation,  is  a  success. 

In  Bengal,  until  a  year  of  severe  drought  occurs,  the  cultivators 
sometimes  refuse  to  come  to  the  canal  authorities  and  pay  for  water 
as  long  as  there  is  a  chance  of  getting  rain  free  from  heaven.  In 
districts  where  the  rainfall  is  frequently  suflBcient,  irrigation  may 
consequently  be  unpopular  for  a  while,  although  in  time  of  drought 
it  is  the  one  remedy.  The  Government  accounts  in  Bengal  are 
somewhat  complicated,  as  heavy  charges  are  incurred  and  included 
for  making  embankments  to  protect  the  crops  from  floods.  In  Oudh 
there  is  an  urgent  need  for  irrigation  to  protect  the  population  from 
famine,  but  the  canal  works  are  resisted  by  the  landowners,  who 
would  have  to  pay  their  quota  of  the  expense. 

The  principal  irrigation  works  in  Bengal  are  the  Orissa  Circle,  the 
Midnapur  Canal,  the  Sone  Canal,  and  the  new  canals  in  Northern 
Behar.  The  works  in  the  Orissa  Delta  may  be  regarded  as  protective, 
and  do  not  yet  realize  a  profit,  but  their  entire  cost  is  not  at  all  equal 
to  the  cost  to  our  Grovemment  of  one  famine. 

In  the  Orissa  Famine  of  1865-6,  about  a  million  and  a  half  sterling 
was  spent  in  famine  relief,  yet  about  one  million  persons  perished  of 
starvation,  and  the  province  meanwhile  was  not  enriched  by  a  single 
public  work  to  put  against  the  money  spent. 

The  Sone  Canals  in  Behar  now  form  a  noble  protection  against 
famine,  and  would  probably  save  millions  of  money  if  a  similar  drought 
occurred  to  that  which  befel  Behar  in  1873-4. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Deccan,  we  are  beset  with  difficulties  peculiar 
to  the  formation  of  the  country  and  character  of  the  soil.  Happily 
the  Narbada  and  the  Tapti  limit  the  area  of  difficulty,  but  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  high  land  to  the  east  of  the  Gh^ts  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  famine,  not  easy  to  irrigate,  and  in  many  taluks  the  people 
are  so  poor  that  they  are  unable  to  pay  for  water.  The  Mutha 
Canals,  the  immense  Ekmk  Tank  covering  seven  and  a  quarter 
square  miles,  the  Kistna  Canal,  the  Jamda  Canals,  the  Ashti  Tank 
and  the  Yerli  River  Irrigation,  are  however  now  in  operation.  There 
are  three  important  protective  works  under  construction,  namely,  the 
Niri  Canal,  the  Mhasvad  Tank,  and  the  Gokak  Canal. 

There  is  also  the  beautiful  artificial  Lake  Fyf e,  near  Poona,  so 
named  after  the  eminent  engineer  who  designed  it.  This  lake 
contains  6,226,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  and  covers  five  and 
three-quarters  square  miles.  It  is  on  the  Mutha  River,  and  is 
worked  in  connection  with  the  Mutha  Canal.     It  is  a  specimen  of 
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the  way  in  which  the  never-failing  rainfall  on  the  Western  Ghats  can 
be  conserved  in  a  perennial  water-snpply  for  the  dry  zone  that  runs 
parallel  with  the  Ghats  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  the  east  of  th^m, 
which  zone  is  one  of  the  most  liable  to  the  assaults  of  famine,  and  yet 
is  within  so  short  a  distance  of  a  plenteous  rainfall. 

What  has  thus  been  successfully  effected  in  one  instance  can  be 
efEected  in  twenty  others  if  the  same  skill  and  enterprise  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  by  means  of  English  capital. 

Sir  Richard  Temple  says  ("Men  of  My  Time,''  p..467),  "Tfce 
*'  weak  point  in  the  Deccan  is  the  want  of  irrigation.  Yet  the  oon- 
"  figuration  of  the  country  supplies  the  means  of  supplying  the  wsa^t, 
"  if  only  enough  capital  shall  be  laid  out  by  the  State  on  that  object" 
While  the  famine  of  1877  lasted,  imperial  funds  were  obtained  for 
irrigation  works,  and  the  distressed  people  were  employed  on  th^i?^* 
When  the  famine  ceased,  the.^nants  were  discontinued.  Sir  Richard 
Temple  adds — "We  laid  before  the  Gove^mment  of  India  a  fresh 
'^  scheme,  with  the  able  assistance  of  Colonel  Merriman,  b.e.  A  pertain 
"  capital  outlay. was  to  be  incun-ed  by  the  State  in  a  pycle  of  year^  fo? 
"  the  completion  of  all  the  irrigation  worka  which  had  been  desjgTi^d. 
"  We  then  proposed  to  guarantee  the  interest  on  this-  outlay  from 
"  provincial  resources,  augmented  by  a  very  light  cess  to  be  laid  on  the 
"  land  for  this  special  purpose.  ^Effect,  vxm  not ,  however ,  giiven  to  these 
*^  proposals,  and  the  works  wer^  carried  on  from  time  to  time,  with 
"  many  interruptions,  whenever  funds  were  obtainable.  Without  some 
"  financial  foundation,  such  as  that  which  we  suggested,  the  progress 
*' of  these  works  is  unavoidably  precarioujB."  ..   •. 

Lord  Mark  Kerr  said  at  a  large  public  meeUng  at  Poena  in  1876 
that)  **  Our  Government  ought  to  begin  at :  once  and  construct 
"  aqueducts,  canals,  resetvoirsy  and  tanks  throughout  the."  oountiy. 
"  Although  the  Almighty  gives  us  in  India  an  abundant  rainfall,  He 
"  has  also  giveix  us  forethought  and  intellect  to  use  ihat^abundanQe 
"  prudently  and  carefully."^  By  a  mistaken  parsitodny,  the  Peeoan 
to-day  is  ill-prepared  to  meet  another  season  of  severe,  droughty  «ind  the 
forethought  that  Lord  Kerr  commended  in  1876  is  still  urg^^itly 
needed.  It  was  my  lot  to  be  in  the  Ahmadnagar  District- shortly  after 
the.  last  famine.  The  people  are  too  poor  luid  too  hopelessly  in  debt 
to  provide  irrigation  themselves.  Waten  drawn .  from ;  weHs  is  not 
only  much  more  expensive  to  obtain,  but  is  hot  neaiiy  so  fertilizing 
as  the  rich  river  water.  There  are  many  tanks  of  small  dimensions 
that  dry  upin  time  of  drought}  and  nothing  but  large  public  works 
of  a  perennial  character  can  protect  the  country.  The  lai^ 
number  of  rivers  that  rise  in  the  Western  Ghd.t8  and  travel  eastwaid 
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provide  excellent  bases  for  water  storage.  These  rivers  are  very 
flactuating  if  no  means  are  adopted  for  storing  the  water.  They 
are  gigantic  torrents  in  the  rainy  naonths,  dry  in  the  cold  season,  with 
their  beds  generally  deep  below  the  surface  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  present  a  fine  field  for  the  best  skill  of  our  engineers. 

Travelling  southwards,  irrigation  in  the  Madras  Presidency  is 
more  widely  extended  and  more  ancient  than  in  other  parts  of  India, 
dating  from  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Kature  has 
provided  in  South  India  just  the  elements  requisite.  Large  rivers 
with  broad  deltas,  and,  in  many  instances,  as  in  that  of  the  Kistna, 
the  hills  coming  right  up  to  the  site  most  desirable  for  the  anient,  the 
stone  only  requiring  to  be  quarried  and  thrown  into  the  river,  and 
canals  thrown  out  to  the  right  and  left  in  rear  of  the  anient.  Thus 
the  Kistna  anient  and  canals  realize  14  per  cent,  profit  per  annum, 
and  cover  250,000  acres  with  grain  crops.  Canals  like  the  Caveri, 
that  have  been  open  for  fifty  years,  have  even  shown  81  per  cent,  profit 
in  the  year  (Buckley's  "Irrigation  Works,'*  p.  178).  The  Caveri 
system,  developed  by  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  had  its  antecedents  in  a 
series  of  native  works  made  under  the  old  Telingi  rajahs,  but  as  it  now 
stands  is  the  result  of  the  famine  of  1833.  In  Tanjore  there  are  now 
835,000  acres  under  irrigation,  and  the  district  has  become  the 
Lombardy  of  India. 

The  Godavery  Works  are  exclusively  British,  and  are  paying 
20  per  cent,  profit  on  their  outlay.  The  dam  across  the  river  is 
6000  yards  wide,  or  including  the  islands  five  miles  long;  and 
through  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  of  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  550,000 
acres  are  thus  fertilized.  The  Godavery  Works  have  repaid  the 
Government  the  whole  of  the  original  cost  at  leagt  three  times  over  ; 
and  the  Inspector- General  declared  the  profits  in  one  year  to  be 
33  i  per  cent*  The  value  of  rice  produced  in  one  year  (1876-7)  in  the 
irrigated  areaa  of  the  Godavery  and  Kistna  is  calculated  to  have  been 
not  less  than  £5,000,000,  and  large  quantities  were  exported  to  needy 
districts.  In  eleven  districts  in  Madras  the  average  rental  is  four 
times  as  much  when  supplied  with  water.  In  Tinnevelly  the  increase 
of  rental  is  nearly  tenfold.  In  the  Caveri  Valley,  in  Mysore,-  the 
average  selling  price  of  irrigated  land  is  fifteen  times  that  of  the  best 
diy  land. 

The  Buckingham  Canal,  being  a  salt-water  canal  along  the  coast 
line,  for  navigation  purposes,  only,  is  scarcely  within  the  range  of  the 
present  discussion.  Cheap  internal  water  transit  is,  however,  a 
question  of  extreme  importance  to  the  welfare  of  India,  and  is  one 
great  factor  in  protecting  the  countiy  from  famine.     The  irrigation 
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works  in  tlie  Madras  Presidency  not  only  consist  of  anicuts  and  the 
large  works  referred  to,  bnt  there  are  all  through  the  Presidency  an 
immense  nnmber  of  tanks.  Some  of  the  larger  tanks  are  under  the 
care  of  the  Government,  but  there  are  probably  75,000  tanks,  many 
of  them  the  work  of  native  philanthropists. 

In  the  last  Report  of  the  Material  Progress  of  India  (p.  296),  it  is 
calculated  that  a  total  sum  of  £5,500,000  is  required  to  put  the  tanks 
and  minor  works  in  repair,  and  for  this  object  an  annual  grant  has 
been  promised  from  the  Imperial  Treasury,  rising  by  successive 
increments  to  £252,830  in  1886-87. 

The  terraced  irrigation  of  the  native  populations  in  the  west  of  the 
Presidency  is  proof  of  the  ability  and  enterprize  of  the  people.  I  have 
seen  the  little  native  canals  winding  round  the  hillsides,  and  descending 
from  one  level  to  another,  amid  gardens  of  cocoa  and  areca  palms,  and 
the  bright  hues  of  sugar-cane  and  rice.  Mr.  Lewis  Rice,  of  Mysore, 
thus  describes  the  native  irrigation  works  in  the  Malnad,  on  the 
Western  Gh^ts : — "  These  works  are  of  great  antiquity,  the  lai^e 
"  Talkad  anient  having  been  constructed  a  thousand  years  ago ;  while 
"  the  most  recent,  with  few  exceptions,  are  not  less  than  three 
"  centuries  old.  The  main  streams  support  an  extensive  system  of 
**  irrigation  by  means  of  channels  drawn  from  immense  dams,  which 
"  retain  the  upper  waters  at  a  high  leveL  The  streams  are  at  every 
"  favourable  point  embanked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  series  of 
**  reservoirs.  The  tanks  vary  in  size  from  small  ponds  to  extensive 
"lakes,  and  are  dispersed  through  the  country  to  the  number  of 
"  37,682.'*  The  Sulikere  tank  in  Mysore,  and  the  Cambam  tank 
in  Karnul  are  each  forty  miles  in  circumference.  But  the  fearful 
famine  in  Eastern  Mysore  in  1878,  when  we  had  the  humiliation  of 
allowing  one  million  out  of  five  millions  in  Mysore  alone  to  die  of 
starvation  and  consequent  disease,  is  a  clear  proof  that  much  more 
needs  to  be  done,  and  large  districts  are  still  left  liable  to  famine. 
Since  the  last  famine,  the  State  has  been  transferred  to  the  Maharajah, 
but  recent  advices  show  us  that  the  danger  is  again  at  our  doors,  and 
that  Kolar  and  other  districts  are  threatened  with  drought. 

The  formation  of  mountain  reservoirs  and  lakes  to  dominate  and 
provide  water  supply  for  the  valleys  appears  desirable.  On  this  subject 
Sir  Arthur  Cotton  wrote  in  1883: — "I  challenge  the  whole  world 
"to  produce  such  an  opening  for  material  improvement  as  the 
"  Madras  Presidency  offers.  The  proposed  Toombudra  Tank  would 
"  hold  5,000,000,000  cubic  yards  of  water  on  the  very  top  of  the 
**  Presidency,  1600  feet  above  the  sea,  commanding  the  whole 
"  country,   and   supplied  by  a  never-failing  river.     This  has   been 
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**  reported  on  by  one  of  the  ablest  Indian  engineers,  Colonel  Fischer. 
**  The  formation  of  the  tank  might  cost  £200,000.  It  would  supply 
'*  during  the  year  three  or  four  times  the  quantity  of  water  it  would 
"  contain  at  one  time,  or  at  least  16,000,000,000  cubic  yards  of  water. 
"  If  there  is  an  absolute  certainty,  as  far  as  such  things  can  be 
*•  certain,  that  works  will  repay  8  or  10  per  cent,  in  direct  revenue, 
**  at  least  as  much  more  by  increasing  the  ordinary  land  revenue,  and 
"  add  five  or.  ten  times  to  the  income  of  the  people,  what  more  can  be 
**  required  ?  The  Madras  Presidency,  instead  of  being  incapable  of 
**  any  provision  against  famine,  offers  certainly  as  fine  a  field  for 
**  improvement  as  any  country  in  the  world.  This  work  alone  would 
"  render  famine  in  that  district,  even  under  such  a  failure  of  rains  as 
"  in  1876-8,  absolutely  impossible." 

The  Famine  Commission  add  (page  86)  with  respect  to  the  Madras 
Presidency,  "  There  is  a  very  large  unprotected  area,  especially  in  the 
*'  Districts  of  Bellary,  Kumul,  and  Cuddapah.  It  is  here  that  famine 
"  has  always  been  most  severe.'*  But  several  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Famine  Commission  in  1880  are  not  carried  out,  and  here  in 
1886  a  large  unprotected  area  still  lies  stripped  inviting  a  fresh 
scourge. 

By  comparing  the  Report  of  Material  Progress,  published  last 
September,  with  the  Report  of  the  Famine  Commission  in  1880,  we 
find  that  £4,365,516  have  been  spent  on  irrigation  since  the  Commis- 
sioners* Report.  There  are  now  8376  miles  of  main  canals  in  operation, 
with  16,343  miles  of  distributing  channels,  and  the  area  now  under 
irrigation  is  not  less  than  29,220,000  acres  (page  182). 

The  actual  expenditure  in  one  year,  1882-3,  is  £2,324,308  of 
capital  outlay  or  borrowed  money,  and  £1,463,744  out  of  current 
revenue,  making  a  total  investment  on  irrigation  in  the  year  of 
£3,788,052.  The  expenditure  during  the  ten  years,  1873  to  1883,  on 
canals  out  of  revenue  amounts  to  £11,330,694;  and  comparing  the 
last  of  these  ten  years  with  the  first,  we  find  that  the  expenditure  on 
irrigation  has  just  doubled,  while  a  steady  increase  is  shown  in  the 
last  five  years.  This  evinces  an  •  improvement,  but  does  not  at  all 
meet  the  great  necessities  of  the  case.  The  average  gross  annual 
receipts  to  the  Government  on  the  irrigated  area  amount  to  5^  per 
acre,  the  working  expenses  charged  amount  to  2$  per  acre,  leaving  net 
profit  to  the  Government  of  2$  \\d  per  acre  on  the  whole  area. 

The  last  Report  on  Material  Progress  further  states  that  the 
Government  canals  now  open  in  Orissa  and  Behar  provide  protection 
from  famine  to  2,000,000  acres,  that  the  Doab  between  the  Ganges 
and  Jumna  is  now  better  protected  from  famine  than  any  other  tract 
of  the  same  area  in  all  India,  that  irrigation  worksj  ^^^^  .^e^jg^pil^^ 
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forward  in  the  remote  liill  country  of  Bundelkhand,  and  that  in  the 
North-west  Provinces  1,973,636  acres  are  actually  nnder  irrigation. 

Lord  Ripon  stated  at  Bolton  on  the  24th  August,  1885,  that  during 
his  Viceroyaity  about  1000  miles  of  main  and  branch  canals,  and 
1200  miles  of  distributaries  were  opened  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 
This  means  that  fields  aggregating  one  million  acres  were  irrigated  in 
1884  which  in  1880  were  incapable  of  being  irrigated. 

Whereunto  we  have  already  attained,  great  good  has  resulted. 
With  all  the  faults  of  some  of  the  early  eiforts  of  our  ^gineers,  there 
is  hardly  any  series  of  works  now  in  India  that  is  not  worth  the  money 
spent  on  them.  The  progress  of  irrigation  from  a  new  canal  is 
necessarily  slow  at  first,  and  it  is  often  years  before  a  new  work  can 
make  a  good  return,  though  in  the  long  run  it  is  handsomely  remunera- 
tive. Each  province  may,  therefore,  reasonably  be  called  upon  to 
contribute  part  of  the  interest  on  the  capital  cost  of  such  new  works 
within  that  province. 

Next  let  us  consider  the  action  and  reaction  of  Government. 
In  1864  the  Secretary  of  State  adopted  the  following  resolution  on 
the  necessity  for  extending  irrigation  as  a  protection  from  famine  : — 
"  First  that  the  State  should  itself  undertake  the  construction  of 
*<  irrigation  works,  discarding  the  agency  of  companies  which  was 
''  ffeneraBy  recognized  to  be  unsuitable,  and  secondly,  that  when  the 
"  sums  available  from  the  surplus  revenues  were  insufficient  for  this 
"  purpose,  canals  that  promised  to  pay  a  fair  dividend  on  their  cost 
"were  to  be  constructed  by  means  of  borrowed  money ^'  (Fanaine 
Commission  Report,  p.  146).  It  was  estimated  that  the  sum  which 
could  be  beneficially  spent  during  the  next  ten  years  on  the  extension 
of  irrigation  works  was  not  less  than  thirty  millions,  so  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  borrow  largely  in  order  to  carry  out  the  scheme  satis- 
factorily. 

On  the  15th  March,  1866,  the  Government  of  India  forwarded  a 
despatch  to  England  pointing  out  that  they  "  desired  a  permanent  and 
"  persistent  effort  to  carry  out  gradually  a  large  extension  of  irrigation 

"  works." 

The  Secretary  of  State  on  the  23rd  August,  1866,  "  sanctioned  the 
**  raising  of  any  loans  necessary  to  construct  reproductive  irrigation 

"works." 

Great  activity  consequently  prevailed  in  1867-9.  The  magnitude 
of  the  proposed  projects,  of  which  some  have  been  carried  out,  and 
some  are  not  yet  carried  out  in  1886,  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact 
that  the  area  they  were  intended  to  protect  was  about  equal  to  half 
France,  or  the  whole  of  Italy.  ^ 

In  1869  the  depressed  state  of  Indian  finance  put  a  ch6^  Wthese 
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good  intentions.  After  1871  the  expenditure  on  railways  increased 
and  obtained  preference. 

In  1875  the  scheme  was  again  revised,  and  it  was  fixed  to  borrow 
£1,300,000  annually  for  the  formation  of  canals,  being  less  than  half 
the  amonnt  spent  on  luilways.  Tet  results  have  proved  that  the 
Government  of  India  has  not  in  any  degree  over-estimated  the 
recuperative  power  ot  the  irrigation  works,  and  that  the  financial 
position  was  better  than  had  been  anticipated  (Report,  p.'  147). 

In  1876  the  great  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  and  the  consequent 
increased  cost  of  remittances  to  England,  together  with  the  heavy 
burdens  which  had  been  created  by  the  famine  in  Bengal,  led  the 
Government  once  more  to  reduce  the  proposed  expenditure,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  restrict  the  outlay  to  such  money  as  could  be  borrowed  in 
India. 

This  retrograde  resolution  has  minimized  the  good  determined 
upon  in  1864,  and  it  is  sorrowful  to  see  that  measures  on  which  the 
prosperity  and  existence  of  many  niillions  of  the  natives  depended, 
were  just  the  measures  that  were  thud  being  minimized  in  times  of 
financial  pressure. 

Strict  rules  were  laid  down  loi*  limiting  the  outlay  on  borrowed 
money  to  works  which  could  certainly  be  declared  to  pay  good 
dividends,  and  these  orders  were  reiterated  with  increased  emphasis  in 
1879.  ••       " 

Thus  while  the  Government  was  acknowledging  over  and  over 
again  the  urgent  need  for  more  complete  irrigation  works  to  prevent 
funine,  the  matter  has  too  bfbeh  been  dealt  with  as  a  question  of  how 
much  direct  profit  or  increase  of  revenue  would  result. 

Mr.  Digby  says,  respecting  the  famine  years  of  1877  and  1878,  **  The 
"  truth  is,  the  budget  for  petty  repairs  had  been  so  cut  down  at  the 
**  beginning  of  the  revenue  years,  that  f ands  were  not  available  for 
**  carrying  out  such  precautionary  works  as  were  absolutely  needful. 
"  Tanks  are  the  prime  pre-requisites  for  cultivation  in  many  parts,  and 
"  when  economy  is  required,  they  are  the  very  last  things  which  "should 
"  be  tampered  with."  The  Madras  Qt)vernment  at  that  time  appealed 
plaintively  to  headquarters  for  more  complete  irrigation  works,  and  the 
same  plea  went  up  from  Bombay  in  these  words,  '^  Though  the  first  cost 
"  of  irrigation  works  are  heavier  than  ordinary  famine  refief,  they  will 
"  prevent  recurrence  of  similar  future  emergency  in  their  neighbour- 
"hood." 

Colonel  C.  C.  Scott  Moncrieff  says  in  his  work  on  irrigation: 
**  With  our  Indian  fellow-subjects  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
"  The  caual  engineer  in  India  has  the  nonour  of  helping  directly  to 
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"  save  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  from  the  worst 
**  horrors  of  starvation." 

Sir  Richard  Temple  says :  "  All  the  irrigation  works  are  of  the 
"  highest  utility  to  permanently  improve  agriculture,  and  to  protect 
"  some  parts  of  the  country  against  famine  in  future." 

Lord  Lytton  writing  from  Simla,  in  1877,  said :  "  It  would  be 
"  wiser  to  lay  out  one  million  sterling  on  irrigation  channels  and 
"  reservoirs,  which  will  store  water  for  future  needs,  than  to  spend 
"  half  a  million  on  petty  works  of  no  permanent  usefulness." 

If  the  extension  of  irrigation  works  was  likely  to  add  anything 
whatever  permanently  to  the  taxes  of  the  people  of  India,  their 
extension  would  stand  self -condemned. 

But  what  are  the  facts  ?  In  the  Beport  of  Material  Progress  just 
issued,  we  find  that  the  total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  irrigation 
works  in  the  whole  of  India  is  £24,664,316,  and  that  the  revenue 
receipts  on  the  same  for  the  year,  reckoning  productive  and  unpro- 
ductive works  all  together,  was  no  less  than  £1,531,620.  The  profits 
upon  capital  on  the  total  outlay  on  productive  irrigation  works 
are  over  4*^  per  cent,  at  the  present  time.  Goveniiment  can  easily 
borrow  money  at  3  and  3|  per  cent,  and  clear  a  profit  on  the 
transaction. 

This  is  abundantly  sufficient  financially  to  encourage  Government 
to  develop  irrigation,  and  affords  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  investment. 

Comparing  these  returns  with  those  of  some  previous  years,  we 
find  a  decrease  rather  than  an  increase  of  profit,  and  the  probabilities 
are  that  when  the  rainfall  is  good,  there  will  always  be  less  demand 
for  water  from  canals,  and  consequently  less  profit  in  such  years.  But 
if  in  years  of  good  rainfall  the  revenue  from  canals  still  stands  solid, 
we  have  every  reason  to  proceed.  Further,  the  added  wealth  of  the 
people  where  there  are  canals  is  in  itself  a  source  of  income  to  the 
Government  that  does  not  show  itself  on  the  irrigation  balance  sheet. 

Added  to  this,  it  is  manifest  that  inasmuch  as  the  Government,  in 
the  course  of  ten  years,  has  had  to  spend  no  less  than  fourteen  and  a 
half  millions  of  money  on  famine  relief,  it  would  be  far  truer  economy 
to  spend  money  on  preventive  measures  in  the  formation  of  canals  and 
reservoirs. 

The  Famine  Commission  justly  say  (p.  154) :  "  Viewing  the 
'*  provision  of  irrigation  works  as  a  means  of  affording  an  insurance 
"  against  drought,  the  Government  may,  we  think,  properly  regard 
'*  them  as  a  class  of  undertakings  which  should  be  treated  as  a  whole, 
**  and  bearing  in  mind  that  it  has  never  been  the  desire  of  the 
"  Government  to  manage  these  works  with  a  view  to  show  large 
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'*  profits,  the  actual  results  appear  to  us  entirely  satisfactory^  and  such 
*'  as  justify  their  continued  prosecution  with  all  suitable  precautions 
"  to  ensure  economy  of  construction." 

Dr.  Hunter  thus  proposes  a  future  combination  of  capital  and 
labour :  "  India  can  supply  the  cheapest  labour  in  the  world.  England 
*'  can  supply  the  cheapest  capital.  We  are  in  India  at  the  commence- 
"  ment  of  a  period  of  enterprize  which  will  form  an  epoch  in  the 
"  history  of  commerce." 

Such  iuTestments  cannot  be  fairly  classed  as  on  a  par  with  the 
great  national  war  debts  of  Europe. 

Becent  famines  have  taught  us  some  most  important  lessons. 
More  than  the  entire  population  of  Ireland  or  of  our  own  great 
metropolis  were  swept  away  by  starvation  and  consequent  disease 
during  the  last  famine  of  1878.  Since  1860  no  less  than  11,821,000 
lives  have  perished  by  famine  in  India  under  our  own  administration. 

Mr.  Elliott  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  famine  of  1878 — "  One  of  the 
"  chief  lessons  which  the  facts  of  this  famine  teach  is  the  immense 
"  importance  of  irrigation.  If  we  are  saved  from  the  horrors  of 
"  famine  it  will  be  entirely  due  to  the  blessings  of  irrigation."  In  an 
article* in  The  Times  of  May,  1878,  we  read : — "  The  Government  of 
*'  India  must  already  be  aware  that  any  famine  policy  which  allows 
**  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  a  large  district  to  die,  can  hardly  be 
"  put  forth  as  a  policy  to  be  followed  on  future  occasions.*'  The 
Famine  Commission  in  summing  up  the  evidence  respecting  the 
famine  of  1878,  says  (p.  30)  : — "  It  can  scarcely  be  asserted  that  the 
"  system  adopted  was  altogether  satisfactory  or  efficient." 

It  would  thus  seem  as  though  each  famine  was  followed  by  feelings 
of  true  penitence  on  the  part  of  an  unprepared  Government,  and  for  a 
while  we  amend  our  ways. 

The  Orissa  Famine  broke  upon  our  Government  at  Calcutta 
so  suddenly  that  they  were  quite  unprepared.  Mr.  Robert  Scott 
Moncrieff  had  warned  them  of  the  danger  five  months  before,  but  they 
decided  in  Council  that  there  was  no  urgency. 

Yet  the  piercing  wail  of  "  Too  late  !  Too  late  !**  that  ran  along  the 
Orissa  coast  in  1866  when  the  perishing  multitudes  crowding  the  shore 
saw  the  vessel  laden  with  rice  tossing  about  outside  the  surf  for  months 
unable  to  land,  is  the  cry  that  goes  up  to  heaven  in  every  famine,  with 
the  one  exception  of  that  in  Behar  in  1873.  As  famine  after  famine 
passes  away,  the  canal  surveys  that  have  been  prepared  by  Government 
engineers  are  too  often  quietly  pigeon-holed. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  that  forces  itself  on 
attention,  and  that  is,  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  bulk  of  the  agricul- 
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tural  population.  It  is  this  that  makes,  them  the  ready  victims  of 
famine.  We  cannot  enter  now  into  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
natives  of  India  are  in  greater  destitution  or  not,  than  they  were  a 
century  ago.  It  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  us  to  investigate  their 
present  condition.  The  Famine  Commission  state  that  "  the  condition 
^'  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in  parts  of  the  country  has  been  brought 
'^  to  the  lowest  verge  compatible  with  continued  existence,  and  renders 
"  him  the  easy  victim  of  famine  or  any  other  vicissitude  "  (page  181). 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,**  writes  Mr.  C.  A.  Elliott,  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Assam,  ''  that  half  our  agricultural  population  never 
"  know  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  what  it  is  to  have  their  hunger 
*'  fully  satisfied."  Mr.  W.  W.  Hunter  says,  "  Forty  millions  of  the 
people  go  through  life  on  insufficient  food." 

Mr,  Haegert,  writing  from  Santhalistan  on  14th  July,  1885,  says : 
"  The  extreme  heat,  want  of  water,  and  food,  have  caused  great  mor- 
'^  tality  among  the  cattle.  Famine  prices  have  not  improved  ;  in  short, 
^*  there  is  much  distress.  Hundreds  of  families  live  on  what  they  can 
"  find  in  the  jungles." 

In  Kalayapuram,  in  Travancore,  a  census  was  recently  taken  of 
forty-three  families,  containing  166  persons,  of  whom  eighty-two  were 
at  work,  and  the  whole  166  were  getting  less  than  one  farthing  per  head 
a  day  for  the  purchase  of  food.  The  Report  states — "  They  live  upon 
"  wild  roots.  They  seldom  get  proper  food  in  their  lives.  They  are 
"  seldom  free  from  fever.'* 

Mr.  H.  G.  Keene,  in  an  article  in  The  Calcutta  Beview,  entitled, 
"  How  are  they  to  live  ?"  thus  states  the  case  :  "  Those  in  power  have 
"  now  learned  to  see  that  the  Indian  peasantry  are  suffering  not  only 
^'  acutely  but  chronicly,  and  that  part  of  their  sufferings  increases  with 
'^  the  increase  of  efficiency  and  science  in  the  administration.  Fore- 
^*  warned  is  forearmed,  and  the  Government  may  begin  to  take  special 
**  heed  in  1885,  and  the  next  general  drought,  if  properly  anticipated, 
'^  need  not  cause  a  general  famine  in  their  dominions." 

When  we  consider  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of 
India  is  agricultural,  and  that  reports  come  to  us  from  all  points  of 
the  extremely  depressed  state  of  that  popiilation,  we  can  readily  under- 
stand that  such  popxdations  collapse  under  severe  drought,  and  that 
often  the  first  signals  to  the  Government  of  an. impending  famine  are 
deaths  from  starvation. 

While  irrigation  and  internal  navigation  are  the  chief  preventives 
of  famine,  a  few  other  preventive  measures  must  be  enumerated. 

The  Famine  Insurance  Fund  adopted  by  the  Government  in  1877, 
consisting  of  one  and  a  half  millions  to  be  set  aside  annually  for  famine 
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purposes,  is  an  excellent  provision.  The  reduction  of  our  military 
expenditure  in  India,  and  consequent  reduction  in  taxation,  would  be 
another  important  amelioration. 

Emigration  from  one  district  in  India  to  another,  if  conducted 
with  an  understanding  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  people,  and  careful 
regard  to  the  preservation  of  forests,  may  sometimes  prove  very  useful. 
A  project  for  colonizing  the  Charwa  Jungle  in  the  Hoshangabad  Dis- 
trict was  set  on  foot  in  1876,  but  the  dislike  of  the  Indian  peasantry  to 
settle  in  a  new  district  resulted  in  failure.  There  are  many  millions 
of  acres  of  excellent  soil  in  India,  which  either  as  in  the  Punjab  have 
never  been  reclaimed,  or  which  have  lapsed  again  into  jungle  under 
the  desolating  effects  of  war,  lawlessness,  or  drought.  When  we 
remember  that  not  one-half  of  the  acreage  of  India  is  as  yet 
under  cultivation,  we  shall  do  well  to  make  further  efforts  in  this 
direction. 

The  introduction  of  a  greater  variety  of  crops  is  also  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  Agricultural  Department  for  the  197,250,000  acres 
that  are  under  cultivation.  The  encouragement  and  development  of 
manufacturing  interests,  as  shown  by  the  seventy-four  cotton  mills 
now  in  active  operation,  and  increased  attention  to  the  handicraft 
trades  of  India,  must  promote  the  recuperative  power  of  the  people  and 
their  ability  to  save  money,  and  thus  by  their  own  resources  withstand 
famine. 

Prom  time  immemorial  the  natives  themselves  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  storing  rice  as  a  preventive  of  famine,  mostly  in  connection 
with  their  own  family  life  or  in  their  village  communities.  The  great 
Gola  Tower  for  storing  rice  at  Patna  was  erected  by  the  East  India 
Company  about  1800,  with  its  external  staircases  to  pour  the  rice  in  at 
the  top.  As  such,  it  is  a  standing  testimony  to  a  philanthropic  effort 
on  the  part  of  a  Company  that  does  not  often  find  much  favour  from 
historians.  This  Patna  Gola  is  inscribed  with  the  words,  "  Built  for 
the  perpetual  prevention  of  Famine."  But  grain  storage  after  all  seems 
rather  to  belong  to  the  good  old  times  when  banking  was  done  by 
each  housewife  keeping  her  store  of  gold  in  her  own  stocking.  It  is 
far  better  for  all  our  Indian  Provinces  to  be  so  knit  together  with 
internal  communication  that  if  one  member  suffer  all  the  members 
suffer  with  it,  or  rather  that  all  may  rise  for  its  help,  and  it  is  proved 
by  statistics  that  India  to-day  is  well  able  to  grow  all  the  food  its 
260,000,000  inhabitants  require. 

The  tendency  in  the  past  haS  often  been  to  execute  small  public 
works  in  preference  to  large  and  comprehensive  ones.     The  history 
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of  the  Ganges  Canal  and  the  Carnatic  Anicuts  has  taught  ns  that  it  is 
large  and  imperial  works  that  are  much  the  most  efficient. 

We  have  gained  experience,  and  the  best  work  of  the  future  lies  in 
the  creation  of  large  irrigation  works  that  will  dominate  extensive 
areas.  The  storehouses  in  the  glaciers  and  snowy  ravines  of  the 
Himalayas  are  the  natural  treasuries  for  the  wealth  and  protection  of 
North  India.  The  danger  map  which  forms  the  frontispiece  of  Part 
II.  of  the  Report  of  the  Indian  Famine  Commission  places  the  red 
signal  of  warning  over  large  tracts  of  country  in  the  Punjab,  and  in 
the  needy  Province  of  Oudh,  where  the  Sardah  Canal  project  has  been 
waiting  twelve  years  for  fulfilment,  and  where  the  Ryots  are  at  the 
present  time  in  such  a  deplorable  state  of  destitution.  They  also  place 
the  danger  signal  in  the  North-West  Provinces,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Gandak  in  Bengal,  in  Behar,  in  part  of  Orissa,  in  Gujerat,  in 
Bundelkhand,  in  a  number  of  unprotected  districts  in  the  Deccan,  and 
especially  in  the  Carnatic  and  in  South  India.  The  recent  Report  on 
Material  Progress  shows  that  Government  has  made  some  progress  in 
a  few  of  these  unprotected  districts  during  the  last  four  years  in  the 
Punjab,  in  Behar,  Orissa,  and  Bundelkhand,  but  the  works  in  hand 
are  on  a  small  scale,  and  altogether  inadequate  to  protect  many  large 
districts  from  famine. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Robert  Scott  Moncrieff,  suggests  the  importance  of 
making  a  weir  across  the  Granges  at  Rajmahal,  and  throwing  out  a 
canal  in  its  rear  to  Calcutta.  The  canal  from  Calcutta  to  Burrampootra 
is  still  undone. 

On  the  Sone  one  main  line  of  canal  has  been  stopped  and 
the  sugar  cultivation  which  was  rapidly  extending  has  been  thrown 
back. 

The  Orissa  works  are  still  very  incomplete.  The  Godavery  works, 
magnificently  successful  as  they  have  been  as  far  as  constructed,  are 
little  more  than  half  utilized  for  want  of  distributary  canals.  In  many 
parts  of  India  the  links  between  one  system  of  canals  and  another  that 
are  necessary  to  develop  their  usefulness  are  by  some  strange  fatality 
delayed. 

In  Travancore  the  Native  Government  has  cut  its  portion  of  the 
canal  and  the  corresponding  portion  belonging  to  our  English  Govern- 
ment is  left  unfinished.  The  Toombudra  Tank  is  not  begun,  yet  in 
the  Madras  Presidency  the  execution  of  large  works  is  absolutely 
required  to  prevent  such  awful  famines  as  the  last.  Coimbatore, 
Madura,  Trichinopoly,  North  Tinnevelly,  Mysore,  Salem,  the  principal 
part  of  South  Arcot,  North  Arcot,  Cuddapah,  Bellary,  Yizagapatnum 
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most  of  Gunjam,  and  all  the  Southern  Mahratta  Country  are  left  to-day 
for  the  most  part  unprotected. 

The  sword  of  another  famine  cycle  now  hangs  over  us  by  a  silken 
thread.  The  golden  years  of  abundant  rainfall  have  been  given  us  and 
are  passing  away,  and  the  coming  cycle  of  drought  finds  us  unprepared. 
We  often  hear  the  expression  of  pity  for  the  Hindu  as  being  overtaxed, 
but  a  man  in  an  emaciated  state  will  sink  under  a  burden  who  can  bear 
that  burden  easily  if  we  will  by  nourishing  diet  reinvigorate  his 
health.  There  is  untold  capacity  in  India  for  development  and  pro- 
gress, and  it  is  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  that  we 
can  increase  the  Revenue  and  benefit  the  great  agricultural  population. 

Canals  and  irrigation  to  the  Hindu  are  like  wings  to  a  bird  thd 
wings  add  to  the  bird's  weight,  but  enable  it  to  fly,  so  irrigation  in 
India  enables  the  agriculturalist  to  prosper  and  to  easily  pay  the 
land  lie  venue  and  Taxes  that  were  previously  a  burden. 

We  therefore  conclude, 

First.  That  all  famines  in  India  are  now  the  result  of  deficient 
local  rainfall. 

Second.  That  no  famine  occurs  in  districts  efficiently  irrigated. 

Third;  That  Productive  and  Protective  Public  Works  are,  as  a 
whole,  thoroughly  remunerative  to  Government. 

Fourth.  That  the  increased  wealth  accruing  to  the  people  from 
irrigation  and  their  consequent  ability  to  bear  taxation,  add  materially 
to  the  soundness  of  the  Indian  Budget. 

Fifth.  That  large  tracts  of  country  still  lie  unprotected  and  un- 
fertilized that  engineers  state  may  be  easily  provided  with  reservoirs 
and  canals. 

Sixth.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Government  in  the  presence  of  the 
coming  famine  cycle  to  invest  English  capital  liberally  in  promptly 
completing  carefully  devised  irrigation  works  in  every  unprotected 
area  in  India. 

The  Noble  CHAIRMAN :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  believe  the 
ordinary  course  is  now  to  call  upon  any  gentleman  who  wishes  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  the  lecture  that  has  just  been  read ;  but,  perhaps, 
as  time  is  progressing  you  would  allow  me  before  that  is  done  to  offer 
a  few  remarks.  In  the  first  place  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of,  on  your 
behalf,  congratulating  Mr.  Newman  on  the  exceedingly  interesting' 
and  exhaustive  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  very  eloquent  discourse  he  has  just 
given  us.  I  beg  you  will  not  think  that  I  stand  here  to  address  you 
upon  this  most  interesting  and  important  subject  believing  that  I  have 
any  practical  knowledge  of  this  great  question  ;  that  is  almost  impos- 
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Bible,  from  my  not  haTing  really  practical  experience  of  India,  bnt  I 
think  that  I  am  in  this  position  as  representing  to  a  certain  modified 
extent,  a  tangible  object  called  the  Government,  which  can  always  be 
hit  at,  although  it  sometimes  does  not  respond.  I  take  it  that  the 
intention  of  Mr.  Newman's  lecture,  the  object  at  which  he  aims,  is  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Grovemmentto  the  necessity  for  an  increased 
outlay  upon  irrigation  works,  and,,  therefore,  to  the  extent  of  the 
knowledge  that  I  possess  upon  the  subject,  I  beg  to  offer  a  few 
remarks.  And  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  take  up  three 
of  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives.  The  first  is  that  productive 
and  protective  public  works  are  "  as  a  whole  thoroughly  remunerative 
**to  the  Government."  Well,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  original 
expression  "  protective  works  "  was  given  to  those  works  because  they 
were  not  expected  to  pay  ;  they  might  in  the  course  of  time,  and  there 
are  instances  coming  before  my  notice  every  now  and  then  of  works 
which  were  formed  as  protective  works,  but  which  are  now  beginning 
to  be  productive  works,  and,  therefore,  I  take  it  that  it  does  not  follow 
that  Mr.  Newman  is  exactly  right  in  saying  that  all  protective  public 
works  pay,  because  it  is  evident  to  us  that  only  occasionally  instances 
come  before  us  where  protective  works  may  be  transferred  to  the  side 
of  productive. 

Mr.  H.  S.  NEWMAN :  As  a  whole. 

The  Noble  CHAIRMAN  :  As  a  whole.  Well,  upon  that  subject,  and 
the  subject  of  the  remunerative  capabilities  of  irrigation  works  in  India, 
I  must  point  out  to  you  this.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Government 
of  India  is  able  to  borrow  at  varying  rates  of  interest.  Mr.  Newman 
put  it  as  low  as  3,  but  I  think  that  that  time  has  rather  passed  by. 
The  interest  that  has  been  earned  upon  the  capital  expended  upon 
irrigation  works  in  India  amounted  in  1882  and  1883  to  4^32  per  cent., 
and  in  1883  and  1884,  4*44  per  cent.  That  is  the  actual  interest 
before  the  interest  on  the  borrowed  money  had  been  paid  ;  the  interest 
accruing  to  Government  did  not  amount,  on  an  average  of  those  two 
years  to  more  than  one- half  per  cent.  Now,  I  must  point  out  to  you 
this,  that  although  I  am  entirely  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  NeWman, 
that  irrigation  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  people,  as  enabling 
them  to  increase  their  crops,  it  certainly  has  been  a  subject  of  con- 
siderable discussion  among  all  Anglo-Indians  which  is  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  India,  railways  or  irrigation  works.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
that  subject  has  been  raging  for  many  years,  and  I  fancy  from  one 
expression  that  I  caught  hold  of  during  the  reading  of  this  lecture 
that  the  final  conclusion  to  which  the  Government  of  India  came  to  at 
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one  particular  time,  or  at  least  the  result  of  their  conclusion  was  that 
more  money  was  spent  upon  railways  than  irrigation  works.  They 
may  have  been  right,  they  may  have  been  wrong ;  Mr.  Newman  may 
be  perfectly  right  in  his  contention  that  irrigation  works  are  of  more 
benefNi  to  the  people  than  railway  works ;  but  he  must  acknowledge,  I 
think,  that  there  is  an  opposite,  opinion,  and  that  occasionally  that 
opposite  opinion  will  prevail,  and  that  then  you  will  find  that  there  is 
an  increased  expenditure  upon  railways  rather  than  upon  irrigation 
works.  I  say  that  I  have  no  technical  or  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and,  therefore,  I  prefer  not  to  say  what  my  own  private  opinion 
is,  but  I  only  put  that  forward  as  the  contention  of  the  other  side. 
Now,  I  may  point  out  this,  that  it  is  hardly  fair  as  showing  what 
amount  of  profit  can  be  made  from  canals  to  take  the  instance  of  the 
Caveri  system,  which,  I  think,  in  1882  or  1883,  paid  a  net  gain  of 
something  like  60  per  cent. ;  when  we  remember  that  that  was  only 
upon  a  capital  outlay  of  £105,000 ;  whereas,  if  you  turn  to  the  case  of 
the  Kernoul  Canal,  you  will  find  that  on  an  outlay  of  a  million  and  a 
half  there  was  a  net  loss  of  2  per  cent,  to  the  Government,  so  that 
there  are  cases  on  the  other  side  where  the  outlay  of  English  capital  as 
Mr.  Newman  calls  it  in  his  last  conclusion,  has  not  been  always  so  remu- 
nerative to  the  Government  of  India,  as  I  think  the  general  tenour  of  his 
lecture  would  go  to  show.  Then  I  have  this  to  remark,  that  I  do 
think  it  is  most  important,  as  Mr.  Newman  points  out,  that  those 
schemes  which  are  prepared  by  engineers  should  not  be  pigeon-holed, 
as  he  suggests  they  are,  and  I  certainly  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I 
think  that  the  India  Office  in  London  pigeon-holes  them.  I  think  that 
we  look  very  carefully  into  them ;  but  it  is  entirely  impossible  for  us  to 
go  into  every  scheme  of  irrigation  that  is  put  before  the  India  Office. 
We  know  that  there  is  only  a  certain  amount  of  money  which  is 
allowed  to  be  borrowed  in  a  year,  and  we  have  to  divide  that  out  as 
well  as  we  can  among  all  the  works  which  are  considered  to  be  of 
benefit  to  India.  Tou  must  never  forget  that  there  is  a  certain 
deliberative  body  in  London  called  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that 
they  are  very  much  inclined  to  look  very  carefully  into  any  questions 
of  outlay  of  capital  in  India.  I  think  you  must  allow  that  there  are 
some  members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  there  are  not  some  members  of  the  East  India  Associatioo,  who 
are  prepared  to  say  that  the  system  of  finance  upon  which  our  govern- 
ment of  India  bases  its  Government  of  that  country  is  a  ruinous  one, 
and  is  running  India  already  into  bankruptcy.  I  am  only  putting 
this  forward.  I  do  not  believe  it  myself.  I  believe  that  India  is 
progressive;  but  you  must  admit  that  there  is  an  opposite  view  of 
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the  qnestion,  and  that  that,  opposite  view  is  pressed  very  strongly 
occasionally  on  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  yon  have  to  go  to  the 
House  of  Commons  with  yonr  budget,  and  to  show  them  what  amount 
of  money  you  propose  to  borrow.  There  are  all  those  considerations  to 
be  taken  into  account  when  you  say  broadly  that  the  Government 
ought  to  expend  very  much  larger  sums  of  money  upon  irrigation  than 
they  do  at  the  present.  The  next  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Newman 
arrives  is  "  and  their  consequent  ability  to  bear  taxation."  Now  that 
is  a  very  controversial  point  indeed.  It  is  a  very  grave  question, 
which  is  frequently  raised,  whether  the  people  of  India  are  able  to 
pay  increased  taxation,  and  I  can  only  tell  you  this,  that  at  this 
present  time,  when  grave  and  heavy  burdens  are  laid  upon  the 
Government  of  India  for  the  protection  of  their  North-west  frontier, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  have  no  desire  to  interfere  with  the 
protective  and  productive  works  in  India,  they  have  put  aside  as  far 
as  they  possibly  can  all  idea  of  taxing  the  people  of.  India,  so  that  if 
you  say  that  the  people  are  actually  able  to  bear  increased  taxation 
you  must  be  prepared  to  come  before  the  House  of  Commons  and  say 
so ;  and  you  must  not  only  be  prepared  to  do  that,  but  you  must  be 
prepared  to  do  that  which,  I  think,  would  be  a  most  unpopular  thing 
in  India  itself.  On  the  last  clause  I  have  to  point  out  this.  Mr. 
Newman  says  "  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  in  the  presence 
of  the  coming  famine  cycle  to  invest  English  capital  liberally."  Well, 
I  do  think  it  is  the  most  unfortunate  thing  that  we  have  to  contend 
with  in  our  government  of  India,  that  the  Indian  people  themselves 
are  so  averse  to  investing  money  in  any  works  which  are  likely  to  be 
of  importance  to  the  public,  and  at  the  same  time  likely  to  return  them 
something  on  the  capital.  I  cannot  blink  this  fact  that  India  is  able 
to  not  only  import  but  to  absorb  large  amounts  of  gold.  I  believe  I 
am  within  the  facts  when  I  say  that  last  year  out  of  the  total  world's 
production  of  £17,000,000  worth  of  gold,  India  was  able  to  import 
and  absorb  £4,000,000  worth.  That  money  went  into  the  country 
and  stayed  there,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out  from  the  experience  of 
those  companies  which  endeavoured  to  obtain  Indian  capital  (such  as 
the  Calcutta  Dock  works,  the  Bombay  Dock  works,  and,  I  think,  there 
was  one  in  the  Madras  Presidency  the  other  day),  the  indifference  of 
the  natives  to  invest  their  money  with  such  works  as  that  can  only 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  those  large  sums  of  gold  are  not  intested 
at  all  in  remunerative  works,  or  are  not  to  a  very  great  extent  invested 
in  remunerative  works,  but  they  are  to  a  very  large  extent  hoarded 
and  buried.  That  is  a  most  unfortunate  thing  for  us,  and  the  result 
is  that  we  have  to  look  to  English  capital  in  this  country.  Then,  when 
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you  take  into  consideration  the  borrowing  of  English  money,  yon  have 
also  to  take  into  consideration  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver.  That  is 
most  certainly  exercising  the  mind  of  the  Indian  Government  at  this 
moment,  and  they  cannot  blink  the  fact  that  such  a  large  item  comes 
into  their  budget  as  that  of  exchange  amounting  to  from  three  to  four 
millions  a  year.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  when  a  large  item 
like  that  comes  before  the  eyes  of  people  who  dp  not  veiy  carefully 
and  thoroughly  look  into  that  particular  question  of  exchange,  they 
may  say,  **This  system  is  running  India  into  debt,  and  you  are 
"  borrowing  far  too  largely."  But  you  must  take  into  consideration  on 
all  these  subjects  the  very  great  difficulties  that  the  Government  of 
India  is  in ;  that  it  is  unable  to  borrow  in  India  ;  that  it  is  obliged  to 
come  to  England ;  that  the  interest  on  that  money  must  be  paid  in 
gold ;  and  that  they  have  before  their  eyes  perpetually  the  House  of. 
Commons,  certain  gentlemen  who  are  always  prepared  to  get  up  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  say  that  the  system  upon  which  we  are  governing 
India  is  bringing  it  to  ruin  and  bankruptcy.  These  are  all  questions 
deserving  a  serious  consideration,  but  I  am  quite  certain  of  this,  that 
that  most  important  question,  the  irrigation  of  various  parts  of  India, 
and  giving  to  the  people  opportunities  of  increasing  their  output 
(I  believe  that  output  at  present  is  only  half  of  what  England  can 
do)  is  at  the  bottom  of  our  successful  government  of  India.  I  am 
quite  certain  of  this,  that  it  does  not  escape  the  attention  of 
the  Government  of  India,  but  they  have  to  recognize  this  fact, 
that  they  are  limited  in  their  borrowing  to  a  certain  amount  of 
money  per  year ;  that  there  are  great  demands  upon  them  for 
works  of  all  kinds ;  that  at  one  time  you  will  have  a  body  of  men 
in  the  Government  who  favour  railways,  and  another  time  you  may 
have  a  body  of  men  who  favour  irrigation  works,  and  that  you  must 
put  the  two  together  and  acknowledge  that,  after  all,  as  Mr.  Newman 
says  (I  think  I  may  take  that  as  acknowledged  in  his  pamphlet),  that, 
upon  the  whole,  the  Government  of  India,  during  the  course  of  years, 
have  benefited  India  very  largely  by  their  efforts  to  extend  irrigation. 
I  also  look  to  this,  which,  I  think,  alFords  a  fair  prospect  of  India  being 
able  to  extend  her  irrigation  works,  and  that  is  the  decentralization 
scheme.  I  trust  that  by  means  of  local  cesses  rather  than  imperial 
taxation  you  may  be  able  to  do  that  which  Mr.  Newman  points  out 
the  people  can  bear,  increased  taxation  for  irrigation  works.  That  is 
the  direction  in  which  I  look  for  some  opportunity  of  putting  addi- 
tional burdens  upon  the  people  of  the  country  for  a  tangible  benefit 
^hich  they  will  be  able  to  appreciate,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
introduce  that  most  important  thing,  which  is  that  they  should  invest 
some  of  that  gold  which,  I  think,  they  are  able  to  import  in  works 
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which  are  of  nse  to  them,  and  which  will  help  ns  in  the  government  of 
India.  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  yon  for  having  allowed  me  to 
address  to  yon  these  remarks.  I  fear  I  mnst  ask  you  to  allow  me  to 
go  now,  as  Parliament  is  now  sitting ;  and  I  have  to  thank  you  for 
having  asked  me  to  take  the  chair  to-day,  and  to  thank  Mr.  N^ewman 
again  for  the  very  interesting  lecture  he  has  given  ns. 

General   Sir  ORFEUR   CAVENAGH  then  togk  the  Chair  and 
invited  discussion. 

Lieut.-General  F.  H.  RXJNDALL,  c.s.L,  r.e.  :  Mr.  Chairman, 
Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — I  suppose  I  nday  bo  admitted  to  speak  with 
some  authority  upon  this  subject,  having  spent  thirty  years  in  India 
as  an  engineer  on  irrigation  works,  and  having  had  to  do  with  all 
•parts  of  India — north,  south,  east,  and  west — and  having  visited 
almost  every  work  which  is  mentioned  in  this  lecture  by  Mr.  Newman. 
It  gives  me  intense  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  stand  here  to  support 
what  is  advanced  in  the  lecture.  Several  works  have  been  mentioned 
— the  Chairman,  Lord  Harris,  mentioned  some — which  had  not  been 
remunerative,  so  far  as  the  Government  was  concerned,  in  returning 
any  interest  on  the  outlay.  That  is  qnite  true,  and,  perhaps,  I  am  the 
greatest  sinner  in  that  respect  with  regard  to  certain  works  which 
have  been  executed,  viz. :  the  Orissa  Works  ;  they  were  designed  by 
me,  and  to  a  great  extent  carried  out  by  me,  although  I  was  after- 
wards called  to  higher  posts  in  the  Government  of  India,  and  they  have 
since  been  carried  on  by  my  successors.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  they 
have  not  returned  any  interest  to  the  Government,  and  in  some  parts 
they  have  not,  I  believe,  more  than  paid  their  working  expenses,  even 
if  they  have  done  that.  But,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  and  as  was  most 
wisely  remarked  by  the  Famine  Commissioners,  it  is  not  with  reference 
simply  to  the  interest  on  the  capital  which  has  been  laid  put  by  the 
Government  that  we  have  to  look  for  the  benefits  of  irrigation  works . 
Perhaps  several  gentlemen  here,  if  they  have  not  read,  have  at  any 
rate  heard  of  Dr.  Counter's  work  on  "  Orissa."  If  any  one  will  take 
the  trouble  to  read  his  description  of  what  that  province  was,  and  it 
were  possible  for  him  then  to  go  and  see  what  it  now  is,  he  will  not 
have  two  opinions  as  to  whether  those  -^orks  have  been  profitable  or 
not.  Before  those  works  were  carried  out  the  province  had  no  security 
against  drought ;  it  was  devastated  by  floods ;  it  had  not  the  ghost  of 
a  communication.  Its  exports,  such  as  they  were,  amounted  to  about 
£60,000  a  year,  and  that  from  a  province  of  8000  Square  miles.  Since 
the  works,  so  far  as  they  have  been  allowed  to  be  constructed  (at  a 
large  expense,  certainly  two  millions  sterling,  I  think),  the  province  is 
protected  from  flood ;  and  is  secured  from  droug^t|jl^^^^(^9f^l4thongh 
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there  is  a  rainfall  in  Orissa  it  is  a  very  precarious  and  uncertain  one, 
stopping  very  often  at  the  most  important  time  for  the  maturity  of 
the  crop— it  has  now  ample  communications,  and  there  will  shortly  be 
one  continuous  line  of  water-communication  from  Calcutta  to  Cuttack, 
which  is  the  centre  and  head-quarters  of  the  province.     The  conse- 
quence is,  the  trade  of  that  country  now,  instead  of  £60,000  amounts 
to  about  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  in  the  year.     Now,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  all  that  increase  can  have  taken  place  without  the  people 
being  benefited.     So  far  from  the  Government  being  called  upon  to 
expend  any  further  sums,  such  as  a  million  and  a  half,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  life,  Orissa  now  contributes  its  surplus  from  those  portions 
which  have  been  irrigated  to  the  upper  and  southern  parts  of,  India. 
It  may  be  considered  egotistical  for  me  to  speak  of  the  works  in  Orissa, 
but  so  far  as  there  has  been  a  want  of  success  attending  them  it  has 
not  been  through  any  engineering  fault,  not  through  any  fault  in  their 
conception ;  but,  I  think,  it  will  be  admitted  not  only  by  my  friends  but 
by  those  who  are  not  my  friends  that  there  have  been  administrative 
mistakes  made   there.     It  was   not  until  Sir  Ashley  Eden  became 
Lieut.-Govemor  of  Bengal  that  the  question  of  carrying  out  these 
works  to  their  proper  extent  was  satisfactorily  disposed  of.     Since 
then,  and  thanks  to  what  Lord  Harris  referred  to  as  the  decentraliza- 
tion policy,  it  has  been  progressing,  and,  judging  from  my  experience 
of  Southern  Indian  works  and  among  the  Deltas  generally,  I  see 
nothing  in  the  world  to  prevent  those  works  passing  out  from  the 
protective  into  the  productive  series  of  works.     But  there  are  larger 
questions  than  these ;    let  us  pass  from  Orissa.     It  was    said  that 
there  are  advocates    of  railways   and   advocates  of    irrigation,  and 
that    India   is    capable    of    growing    food   enough  to  supply  all   its 
people — or    does    grow,  I   should    say,  because   its    capability   goes 
without    saying.      Granted ;    be    it    so ;    but    if    the   prosperity   of 
India  and  the  saving  of  life  is   dependent  on  the   diffusion  rather 
than  on  the  growing  of  food  and  produce   locally,  then  I  say  that 
that  is  not  the  right  way  of  doing  it.     India  may  produce  enough  food 
to  save  the  people  from  starvation  if  it  can  be  got  to  them,  but  India 
does  not  produce  food  enough  to  feed  all  its  cattle ;  and  I  defy  all  the 
means  of  transport  that  have  been  hitherto  made  to  supply  adequately 
food  for  cattle,  and  if  it  does  not  adequately  supply  food  for  cattle,  and 
if  the  cattle  die,  that  you  seriously  cripple  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  country  goes  without  saying.     I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to 
contest  that.     Then,  again,  there  is  one  aspect  of  the  question  which  I 
have  never  yet  seen  discussed,  with  reference  to  the  means  of  transport 
as  against  irrigation  works  and  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  out- 
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turn  of  food,  and  that  is  this.  If  we  depend  on  transporting  food  from 
the  place  where  it  is  grown  to  the  places  where  it  is  wanted,  we  are 
absolutely  making  the  people  of  India  pay  for  their  own  food.  What 
does  that  profit  the  Government?  What  does  it  profit  the  people,  when 
yon  take  the  food  away  from  where  it  is  abundant  to  a  place  where  it 
is  wanted  ?  It  is  simply  creating  an  artificial  famine  in  that  place 
where  the  food  is  produced,  whilst  at  the  same  time  an  extra  price  is 
put  on  that  food  to  meet  the  cost  of  its  transport  from  the  place  of 
production  to  the  place  where  it  is  wanted,  but  where  people  have  no 
money  to  buy  it.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  an  essential  point  in  con- 
sidering this  question.  Again,  you  divert  that  surplus  food  away  from 
the  foreign  markets.  Now,  if  the  people  in  India  themselves  have  to 
pay  for  their  own  produce,  nobody  is  benefited.  It  is  merely  trans- 
ferring the  value  of  it  from  one  neighbourhood  to  another,  from  the 
north  to  the  south,  or  from  the  east  to  the  west ;  but  if  you  transfer 
that  food  to  foreign  markets  and  get  in  foreign  money,  you  are 
absolutely  bringing  in  bullion  into  the  country  and  you  are  increasing 
the  general  purchasing  power  of  the  people.  That,  it  appears  to  me, 
is  a  very  substantial  point  to  be  borne  in  mind.  But  if  we  decide  to 
increase  the  outturn  of  food  in  all  localities,  it  will  certainly  be  a  mis- 
taken policy  altogether  if  we  do  not  afford  proper  means  of  transport 
at  the  same  time ;  and  with  the  immense  distances  we  have  to  deal 
with  in  a  country  like  India  it  is  essential,  whatever  be  the  means  of 
transport  that  they  should  be  the  very  cheapest  possible.  We  know 
what  the  railways  can  do.  They  work  there  exceedingly  cheaply ; 
there  is  no  question  about  that,  and  they  have  reduced  their  rates  now 
to  a  very  low  figure  indeed ;  but  when  you  take  those  rates  in  connec- 
tion with  the  enormous  distances  over  which  grain  has  to  be  transported, 
you  will  find  that  it  is  absolutely  not  nearly  cheap  enough  j  there  is  only 
one  method  of  obtaining  cheap  carriage,  and  it  is  one  which,  wherever 
practicable,  should  be  carried  out,  and  that  is  water  transport.  Tou 
can  if  you  please,  and  I  hope  those  who  have  the  conduct  of  these 
works  will  take  it  into  consideration,  by  carefully  designing  and  laying 
out  money  on  water  lines,  expending  the  same  time,  the  same  trouble, 
the  same  thought,  but  with  possibly  far  less  expenditure  than  has  been 
given  to  railways,  get  a  greater  result  by  the  enormous  reduction  that 
can  be  afforded  in  the  cost  of  carriage.  Of  course,  it  will  be  said  that 
I  am  a  disciple  of  Sir  Arthur  Cotton.  I  certainly  am.  He  is  accused 
of  being  a  man  of  one  idea ;  of  course  he  is,  and  in  consequence  of 
having  that  one  idea  he  has  worked  it  out  more  fully  than  anybody 
else  has  done.  It  was  Lord  Dalhousie,  I  believe,  who  said  that  of 
him ;  but  Lord  Dalhousie  took  very  great  care  to  show  that  he  properly 
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appreciated  talent  and  experience  of  that  kind ;  and  it  is  necessary 
where  an  idea  has  to  be  properly  worked  out  that  a  man  should  give 
his  whole  time  and  attention  to  ifc.  Having,  therefore,  worked  as  I 
have  done  in  all  parts  of  India  and  seen  the^  results  of  every  work 
which  is  mentioned  in  this  paper,  as  well  as  of  works  which  are  not 
mentioned  here,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that .  there  is  but  one 
way  of  benefiting  the  country,  and  that  is  by  increasing  locally  the 
supply  of  food  wherever  it  is  possible,  and  then  afEording  the  cheapest 
means  of  internal  transport  from  one  place  to  another ;  and  above  all 
things  of  giving  every  province  access  to  the  foreign  markets  of 
the  world.  What  we  want  is  the  money  of  other  countries  in 
exchange  for  what  India  grows.  The  people  are  a  poor  people,  and  it 
is  impossible  that  they  can  meet  sudden  emergencies  such  as  famine 
produces ;  and  as  long  as  India  remains  an  agricultural  country,  with 
80  per  cent,  of  its  population  engaged  in  agriculture,  we  cannot  expect 
it  to  be  very  much  otherwise.  Whether  it  will  ever  become  a  manu- 
facturing country  we  cannot  say ;  but  to  turn  it  into  a  manufacturing 
country  it  is  necessary  that  capital  should  be  invested  therein.  If  I 
may  be  excused  for  trespassing  so  long  on  your  time,  I  should  like  to 
say  a  word  with  reference  to  the  point  whether  the  Government  have 
acted  fully  up  to  their  responsibilities  or  not  in  regard  to  this  question. 
That  is,  perhaps,  a  matter  on  which  men  may  hold  different  opinions ; 
we  may,  perhaps,  from  our  point  of  view  think  that  the  Government 
might  have  done  more  than  they  have  done ;  but,  undoubtedly,  as  the 
Chairman  said,  there  are  great  difficulties  to  be  met  with  with 
reference  to  borrowing  money,  and  especially  there  is  this  great 
question  of  the  exchange  which  is  troubling  every  one  just  now.  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  the  Government  of  India  has  done  fairly  well. 
Having  held  office  under  that  Government  myself,  and  not  altogether 
in  a  subordinate  capacity,  and  having  seen  many  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  question,  I  can  form  a  tolerably  fair  judgment  as  to  what  has  been 
done,  and  that  is  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived,  although  I 
think  at  the  same  time  that  this  great  question  of  transport  has  not 
been  adequately  taken  up  by  the  Government,  and  that  they  have  not 
appreciated  the  absolute  necessity  for  cheapness  of  transport  means,  so 
that  their  attention  has  been  too  exclusively  given  to  railways.  In 
my  opinion  that  is  a  mistake,  and  it  is  a  mistake  which  I  for  one 
should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  see  corrected. 

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR,  m.p.,  k.c.b.  :  Mr.  Chairman, 
Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — As  my  friend  General  Rundall  has  expressed 
his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  irrigation  works  of  India,  I  think  it 
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it  is  only  dne  to  him  that  I  sboiild  bear  testimony  to  the  acenraoy  of 
his  views.  Before  commencing  noty  remarks,  I  would  expressly  thank 
Mr.  Kewman  for  the  excellent  paper  he  has  produced.  I  am  sure  it 
cannot  have  failed  to  prove  of  much  interest  to  all  of  us,  and  it  must 
be  useful  in  extending  irrigation  works  in  India.  I  folly  agree  with 
General  Eundall  that  though  much  has  been  left  undone  yet  the 
Government  of  India  has  done  great  things  with  regard  to  irrigation 
wotks  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  that  since  1850  great  improve- 
ments have  taken  place.  I  speak  of  the  year  1850,  because  in  that  year 
there  was  an  inquiry  into  the  public  works  of  Madras,  and  although 
Mr.  Newman  has  not  made  any  reference  to  that  Commission's  Report, 
I  still  would  invite  him  to  do  so,  because  that  Report  contains  inf  orma- 
tion  which,  even  to  the  present  day,  is  valuable.  If  he  be  pleased  to 
remind  me  of  it  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  sending  him  a  copy  of 
that  Report  from  the  House  of  Commons.  It  contains  suggestions 
which,  I  think,  led  to  great  extensions  in  the  public  works  of  India. 
This  inquiry  produced  a  great  excitement  in  the  Government;  they  were 
exceedingly  displeased  with  us,  the  Commissioners,  for  the  manner  in 
which  we  expressed  ourselves,  as  well  as  the  matter  of  our  Report,  but 
we  thought  it  our  duty  in  the  inquiry  with  which  we  were  entrusted 
by  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  make  known,  fearlessly  and 
fully,  the  defects  and  shortcomings  of  the  Government  in  regard  to 
irrigation  and  roads.  K  Lord  Harris  had  still  been  in  the  chair,  it 
would  have  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  have  borne  testimony  to  the 
services  of  his  father  when  Governor  of  Mad^^.  He  favourably 
examined  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission,  took  great  interest 
in  the  Report,  and  carried  out  many  of  the  recommendations 
which  we  advised ;  he  also  initiated  changes  in  the  administra*- 
tion,  and  would  no  doubt  have  done  still  more  if  he  had  been 
furnished  with  funds.  With  regiard  to  what  General  Rundall  has 
said,  he  has  described  very  fairly  and  very  well  the  unfair  abuse 
which  is  heaped  upon  the  Orissa  Canal.  I  have  all  along  fully 
anticipated,  from  the  favourable  predictions  made  with  regard  to  the 
Orissa  Canal,  that  that  canal  would  certainly  benefit  the  country  to  an 
extent  equal  to  the  sums  expended  upon  it,  and  I  am  very  glad 
to  hear  the  information  given  by  General  Rundall  to-day  as  to 
its  success.  There  is  another  canal  which  it  has  been  the  fashion 
to  cry  out  against  and  to  hold  up  to  public  indignation,  I  mean  the 
great  Canal  of  Kernoul,  which  cost  £1,700^000,  as  our  Chairman,  Lord 
Harris,  justly  said,  but  I  think  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read  all 
the  papers  connected  with  that  work,  he  would  have  found  out  that 
the  designers  of  that  work  w0re  not  at  fault,  but  rather  the  Govem- 
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ment  and  civil  servants,  and  especiallj  not  the  natives.  I  mention 
the  degree  of  antagonism  that  existed  between  the  civil  servants 
and  the  engineering  officers  with  regard  to  the  rates  of  tax  to  be 
levied  for  water  from  that  canal.  There  was  no  satisfactory  attempt 
made  to  settle  the  water  rates  from  the  time  the  works  were  in  opera, 
tion  nntil  they  were  taken  over  by  the  Government,  nor  to  carry  out 
other  arrangements  which  the  engineers  desired.  I  may  also  mention 
that,  so  carefnl  were  the  Government  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  water 
for  the  Kestnah  works,  that  they  prohibited  the  Kumoul  Canal  from 
taking  water  from  the  Toomludia  River  for  more  than  six  months  in 
the  year  in  order  that  the  Kestnah  works  might  be  benefited.  That 
in  itself  is  an  explanation  of  the  un&iendly  acts  of  the  Government, 
because,  of  course,  all  irrigation  works  require  a  constant  flow  of  water 
for  the  whole  year  in  order  to  provide,  not  only  for  one  crop,  but  for 
two  crops.  Mr.  Newman  has  pointed  out  the  important  fact  that 
there  are  75,000  tanks  and  reservoirs  in  the  Madras  Preisidency.  I 
think,  if  he  refers  to  the  Report  of  the  Commission  which  I  have 
mentioned,  he  will  find  that  we  cut  down  that  number  to  40,000,  and 
that  the  other  35,000  were  not  worth  repairing.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  I  have  heard  that  extensive  expenditure  is  about  to  take  place 
in  putting  those  40,000  tanks  in  good  repair.  The  ^yq  millions  of 
money  which  is  about  to  be  expended  must  provide  for  a  supply 
of  water  to  fill  the  tanks  from  the  different  rivers,  because  the 
great  cause  of  the  failure  of  many  of  these  tanks  arose  from  the 
area  of  the  collecting-grounds  of  water  having  been  diminished 
by  the  increase  of  population  and  of  cultivation.  These  works  we 
valued  at  fifteen  millions  sterling  and  provided  water  for  irrigation 
yielding  a  revenue  of  one  and  a  half  millions,  they  are  a  noble 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  people  in  former  days 
looked  upon  irrigation,  but  Mr.  Newman  must  bear  in  mind  that 
these  tanks  were  especially  meant  for  strictly  local  supplies  of 
villages,  and  independent  of  the  water  in  the  tanks  of  other 
places.  Now,  with  a  powerful  Government,  the  English  Govern- 
ment, have  the  command  of  the  sources  of  the  river,  with  the 
means,  and  having  the  right,  of '  taking  advantage  of  the  large 
volume  of  water  which  the  rivers  supply,  it  is  now  unnecessary  to 
use  the  collecting  areas  for  these  40,000  tanks.  But,  then,  I  beg  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  this  important  fact :  that  even  at 
present,  with  all  the  defects  in  the  tatks,  there  are  upwards  of  four 
million  acres  of  irrigated  land  supplied  with  water  from  these  tanks  and 
rivers,  and  yielding  a  revenue  to  the  Government  equal  to  that  obtained 
from  sixteen  millions  of  acres  of  dry  land.     Then  Lord  Harris  referred 
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to  the  Caveri  Works,  and,  as  is  usual  with  anybody  coming  from  the 
India  Office,  lessened  the  importance  of  Sir  Arthur  Cotton's  labours, 
and  I  do  not  think  Lord  Harris  showed  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
great  work  of  that  engineer.  It  is  quite  true  that  Sir  Arthur  Cotton's 
work  is  based  upon  an  old  Hindu  work ;  but  when  Sir  Arthur  Cotton 
took  it  in  hand  it  was  entirely  ruined,  and  had  he  not  been  able  to 
amend  and  complete  it  by  his  genius  and  his  constructive  power,  I 
am  perfectly  certain  that  Tanjore  and  the  southern  part  of  India 
would  have  been  entirely  ruined.  I  mention  these  facts  because  it  is 
the  fashion  with  some  people  to  decry  that  great  engineer,  and  very 
many  are  unwilling  to  give  him  the  credit  due  for  the  other  great 
works  he  accomplished  on  the  Godavery.  General  Rundall  is  able  to 
describe  to  you,  far  more  effectually  than  I  can  do,  the  great  work 
which  he  accomplished  on  the  Godavery.  I  think  any  one  who  has 
seen  that  magnificent  anient,  which  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Newman,  will 
acknowledge  that  it  is  a  great  monument  to  the  genius  of  the  man. 
There  a  river  of  great  breadth,  no  less  than  four  miles  in  width, 
is  bridled  by  a  great  dam.  You  see  the  waters  dammed  up  by  a 
line  of  masonry  which  you  might  almost  suppose  would  be  swept 
away  at  any  moment.  But  the  Godavery  and  the  Kistnah  irrigation 
works  have  enabled  the  people  to  bring  land  under  cultivation  in 
extent  far  greater  than  now  exists  in  the  sterile  districts  with  which 
Mr.  Newman  is  acquainted ;  and  the  fact  that  these  works  now  pay 
20  per  cent,  profit  on  their  outlay  is  a  sufficient  illustration  of  the 
financial  result  of  the  work.  But  I  will  say  more.  We  who  have 
been  watching  events  in  India,  and  seen  the  effects  of  the  famines, 
will  allow  that  these  Godavery  and  Kistnah  works  saved  thousands 
of  people  from  the  starvation  which  other  parts  of  the  country 
suffered.  I  think  Sir  Arthur  Cotton's  genius  is  entitled  to  the 
greatest  praise  which  can  be  given ;  but, .  like  many  other  men 
who  have  done  good  service  for  their  country,  he  is  left  neglected 
and  unattended  to,  and  his  great  knowledge  is  not  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  Government  of  India.  There  is  one  remark 
which  General  Rundall  made  which  I  earnestly  hope  Mr.  Newman 
will  pay  attention  to,  viz.,  the  advantage  of  irrigation  works  with 
regard  to  the  cattle  of  the  country.  We  can  lose  thousands  of 
human  lives,  and  we  have  lost  thousands  of  human\lives;  but  if 
cattle  are  sacrificed  from  drought,  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  must 
follow,  because  fields  remain  uncultivated  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
country  proportionally  decreased.  The  truth  of  that  remark  i^  shown 
by  the  famine  of  1877  in  the  Bellary  and  Kumoul  district,  where,  I 
think,  half  a  million  people  peris^^e^,  and  the    cattle   having  also 
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perished  with  them,  and  as  a  consequence  of  that  destruction  of . 
human  life  and  cattle,  I  find,  from  the  Progress  Bieport  which  Mr. 
Newman  refers  to,  that  no  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  land  in  Bellari 
and  Kernoul  and  one-tenth  of  the  land  of  Cuddapah  went  out 
of  cultivation,  and  the  land  Eevenue  of  the  three  districts  largely 
diminished.  If  we  could  get  Lord  Harris  to  take  up  the  Irrigation 
question  and  make  an  inquiry,  even  disregarding  the  sacrifice 
of  life  and  the  shame  which  falls  upon  our  Gk)vernment  for  the 
loss  of  life,  and  simply  inquiring  into  the  financial  loss  which 
the  Government  sustained,  I  believe  it  would  be  found  that 
it  would  be  fat  more  economical  to  lay  out  money  to  provide 
water  for  the  fields,  and  by  the  produce  support  the  people  than  to 
allow  these  calamities  to  fall  upon  the  country.  There  is  another 
part  of  Mr.  Newman's  paper  that  I  should  like  to  comment  upon, 
and  that  is  this: — To  what  extent  does  the  outlay  for  irrigation 
works  benefit  the  country  ?  I  regret  to  say  that  there  is  not  an  act 
of  our  Government  which  deserves  to  be  more  censured  than  the  way 
in  which  they  have  dealt  with  the  ceded  district.  We  took  over  that 
land,  27,000  square  miles,  in  1800,  and  ever  since  that  country  has 
been  left  in  a  state  of  misery.  I  think  the  quantity  of  irrigated  land 
in  that  part  of  the  country  is  not  equal  to  more  than  one  in  thirteen 
acres.  Now,  I  maintain  that  if  you  desire  to  have  security  against 
famine  you  ought  to  have  at  least  one  acre  irrigated  in  every  four. 
With  that  we  should  have  good  security  for  the  life  of  the  people  and 
of  the  cattle  and  the  consequent  development  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  A.  K.  CONNELL  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — 
This  paper  of  Mr.  Newman's  contains  such  a  large  number  of  broad 
assertions,  going  over  such  a  great  amount  of  ground,  that  I  really 
feel  it  impossible  in  the  short  time  permitted  me  to  traverse  many  of  his 
statements.  I  would  point  out  this,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  whole 
canal  question  in  India  is  a  matter  which  involves  very  careful  distinc- 
tions between  the  parts  of  India  in  which  canals  have  been  successful 
and  the  parts  in  which  they  have  not.  To  compare  the  Deltaic  canals 
in  Madras  with  the  canals  supplied  with  water  from  the  Himalayas  up  in 
the  north  of  India,  or  with  those  quasi  tank  canals  in  Bombay,  seems 
to  one  to  be  including  absolutely  diverse  things  in  the  same  category, 
so  that  one  hardly  knows  where  one  is.  They  are  all  called  canals  no 
doubt,  but  the  conditions  are  very  different.  In  the  first  place,  in  the 
north  of  India,  as  engineers  know — probably  General  Bundall  knows 
very  well — there  is  the  diflGlculty  of  the  saline  efflorescence,  which 
does  not  occur  in  the  south  of  India.     Then  I  may  say  that  in  the 
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.Bonth  of  India  most  of  the  engineering  works  have  been  carried  out  on 
the  lines  of  native  works,  and  we  have  had  the  experience  of  many 
centuries  to  go  by.  In  the  north  of  India  we  have,  to  a  great  extent, 
taken  our  own  line,  and,  with  all  due  deference  to  General  Bundall,  I 
do  not  think  that  in  every  case,  and  I  say  this  after  reading  very 
widely  on  the  subject,  that  the  success  of  our  engineers  has  been  so 
great  as  he  asserts.  Again,  in  drawing  up  the  balance-sheet  of  any 
financial  concern  we  must  really  take  into  consideration  all  the  facts. 
It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  these  canals  have  had  so  many  millions 
expended  on  them  and  that  they  return  3  and  4  per  cent.,  and  so  on, 
but  has  Mr.  Newman  ever  added  to  tha  capital  sum  the  arrears  of 
interest  during  all  the  years  during  which  they  did  not  pay;  has  he 
calculated  anything-  for  loss  by  exchange  on  \he  interest  charges 
or  not,  or  does  he  merely  mean  the  bare  capital  sum  originally 
invested  in  them  ?  That  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
as  to  whether  these  are  financial  successes  or  not.  Then,  again, 
take  another  question,  the  water^logging  of  the  soil,  which 
certainly  occurs,  as  Greneral  Kundall  knows  very  well  in  parts  of 
Bengal  in  connection  with  the  Ganges  Canal,  and  has  occurred  in  the 
North- West  Provinces ;  and  also  another  question  which  has  come  up 
in  the  north  of  India,  viz.,  the  drawing  of  water  away  from  the  shallow 
surface  wells.  Canals  have  been,  instrumental  in  destroying  the  wells 
in  some  parts  of  the  North- West  Provinces.  It  is  no  use  taking  these 
North- West  Provinces  and  their  canals  to  be  the  same  thing  as  the 
Scinde  canals.  The  latter  have  been  carried  out  on  native  lines ;  there 
you  have  other  conditions  entirely  different.  There,  sir,  are  just  a  few 
remarks  to  be  made.  Then  I  would  point  out  that  though  it  may  be 
very  easy  to  argue  that  water  is  good,  and  engineers  provide  water, 
and  English  engineers  provide  the  best  water,  therefore,  English 
engineers  are  good,  yet  that  argument  is  a  very  shallow  one.  Out  of 
the  whole  irrigated  area  of  India,  if  I  remember  rightly,  two-thirds 
are  irrigated,  not  all  by  English  canals,  but  by  natural  works — 
especially  wells ;  and  to  leave  out  of  the  question  of  irrigation  those 
wells  is,  it  appears  to  me,  to  leave  out  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
siderations. If  the  peasantry  are  able,  as  I  believe  they  are  in  most 
parts  of  India,  provided  the  I^nd  Revenue  system  is  adapted  to  their 
requirements,  and  improvements  are  not  discouraged  by  the  settle- 
ment system,  if  they  are  able  of  themselves  with  their  own  capital  and 
labour  to  construct  works  which  are  necessary  for  protecting  their 
crops  and  themselves  against  drought  and  famine,  then,  it  seems  to  me, 
it  is  better  to  leave  them  to  exert  their  energies  and  natural  ability 
than  for  us  to  borrow  capital  and  have  these  gigantic  schemes  carried 
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out  by  tHe  State.  Then,  as  regards  the  causes  of  famine.   Mr.  Newman 
asserts  very  broadly  that,  *'  all  famines  in  India  are  now  the  result  of 
deficient  local  rainfall."  *  We  all  know,  of  course,  that  in  India  one 
of  the  conditions  of  famine  is  a  failure  of  local  rainfall,  but  the  cause 
of  famine  is  a  much  more  complicated  matter  than  a  mere  want  of  rain. 
The  whole  question  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  the  whole  question 
of  the  relations  of  the  Land  Revenue  system  to  those  people,  and 
similar  questions,  are  of  the  utmost  vital  importance.  Take  for  instance 
Mysore  ;  the  famine  of  Mysore  would  appear  from  what  is  said  on  page 
52  to  have  been  entirely  due  to  the  want  of  rain ;  but  if  Mr.  Newman 
will  read  the  Report  on  the  Mysore  Famine  he  will  find  that  it  was 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  most  vigorous  and  rigorous 
system  of  collecting  the  Land  RevenuQ  which  absolutely  reduced 
tenants  to  such  a  state  that  they  have  never  recovered  from  it  from 
that  day  to  this.    That  can  be  proved,  simply  out  of  the  official  Blue 
Book  by  Mr.  Elliott  on.  the.Mysore  Famine.  Take  another  case,  Oude. 
Mr.  Newman  fiays  that  there  the  peasantry  are  greatly  in  want  of  the 
Sardah  Canal ;  but.  is  Mr.  Newman  aware  that  a  great  part,  of  the 
Oudh  is  watered  by  surface  wells,  and  that  all  over  Oudh.  it  is  quite 
possible  ,to  get  water  enough  out  of  the  wells,  and  there  is  no  necessity 
to  go  in  for  larger  schemes  of  canals  ?     We  know  that  many  district 
officers  have,  opposed  .tooth  and  nail  the  schemes  of  engineers  who  have 
asserted  that  they  would  bring  water  here  and  there,  in  utter  disregard 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  already  under  the  soil,  and  that  the  tenant  can 
get  it  for  himself  if  you  will  only  make  the  conditions  favourable.  Then, 
again,  take  Bombay.     Whenever!  find  a  quotation  from  Sir  Richard 
Temple  I  know  it  is  to  be  taken  cfwn  grano  salts.     He  has  a  remark- 
ably facile  pen ;  he  has  great  belief  in  the  achievements  of  his  country- 
men in  India,  and,  I  may  add,  of  his  own  achievements  as  one  of  their 
number,  and  he  has  a.  way  of  running  into  rhetoric,  and  to  quote  him 
as  a  reliable  authority  is  about  the  last  thing  I  should  think  of  doing. 
At  page  50  Sir  Richard  Temple  is  quoted  as  saying,  "  We  then  proposed 
"to  guarantee .  the  interest  on  this  outlay  from  provincial  resources, 
"  augmented  by. a  very  light  cess  to  be  laid  on  the  land  for  this  special 
"purpose."     I  remember  all  about  that.     It  was  just  after  Bombay 
had  been  suffering  from  that  fatal  famine  that  Sir  Richard  Temple, 
instead  of  seeing  if  the  Land  Revenue  system  could  not  be  better 
adapted  so  as  to  encourage  the  peasantry  to  build  their  own  wells, 
proposed  to  borrow  a  large  amount  of  capital  for  the  purpose,  the 
peasantry  to  guarantee  the  interest,  and  a  "  light  cess  *'  being  imposed 
on  the  pebple  who  were  already  almost  at  death's  door  from  the  dis- 
tress.    There  you  have  in  a  nutshell  an  account  of  a  proceeding  which 
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Mr.  Newman  seems  to  advocate,  and  wMcli  I  think  is  absolutely  fatal. 
It  makes  the  State  do  what  the  peasantry  could  do  for  themselves,  and 
it  does  it  in  the  most  wasteful  way,  simply  on  order,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
that  these  large  schemes  may  be  carried  out.  With  regard  to  this  Fyf  e 
Canal,  near  Poena,  which  is  mentioned  here,  and  this  other  Bombay 
canal,  I  wonder  that  Mr.  Newman  has  not  gone  into  the  finance  of 
those  canals.  If  he  will  refer  to  the  Famine  Report,  Appendix  6,  he 
will  find  the  amount  of  money  wasted  on  these  canals  is  something 
frightful,  and  at  the  same  time  they  have  only  watered  soil  which 
might  be  watered  by  wells.  The  interest  charges  have  never  been 
recovered  to  the  present  day,  and  if  the  amount  of  those  interest  arrears 
is  added  to  the  capital  sum  then  you  find  instead  of  their  producing 
anything  per  cent,  they  are  a  good  deal  to  the  bad.  Therefore,  I  pro- 
test most  warmly  against  the  lumping  of  these  works  together.  Some 
have  been  successful,  no  doubt,  and  some  have  been  very  unsuccessful : 
some  have  been  partly  successful,  but  to  say  that,  taken  as  a  whole, 
they  are  successful,  and,  therefore,  you  should  go  on  investing  large 
sums  irrespective  of  the  point  whether  those  investments  will  not  pull 
down  the  whole  of  the  previous  investments  to  the  old  level,  seems  to 
me,  I  confess,  to  be  perfect  madness.  Then,  on  page  69,  Mr.  Newman 
says,  "  It  is  proved  by  statistics  that  India  is  well  able  to  grow  all  the 
"  food  its  260,000,000  require."  Well,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  if 
they  are  alive  they  must  grow  food  to  live  on ;  but  the  whole  question 
in  connection  with  famine  is,  whether  the  food  over  a  series  of  years  is 
sufficient  in  the  first  instance  to  feed  the  people  or  not ;  and  secondly, 
whether,  if  the  exports  of  food  increase,  you  are  not  cutting  down 
those  very  supplies  which  you  have  to  rely  upon  in  time  of  famine. 
It  is  no  good  proving  that  in  a  good  year  the  population  is  safe :  we 
want  to  know  what  they  are  going  to  do  in  a  bad  year.  And  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  advocates  of  railway  and  water  carriage,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  safest  plan  is  for  the  peasantry  which  grows  its  food 
to  keep  a  certain  amount  back  for  bad  years.  I  do  not  see  aay  object 
in  the  peasantry  selling  their  food,  importing  silver  and  gold,  unless 
the  surplus  is  very  great.  You  cannot  eat  silver  and  gold  in  time  of 
famine,  and  food  is  very  dear  if  brought  from  a  distance.  Surely  it 
is  better  to  be  a  primitive  old  person  with  your  grain  stored  in  a  pit  or 
jar,  ready  for  man  and  beast,  than  to  have  a  little  silver  and  gold  hidden 
in  a  bag  or  buried  in  the  earth,  and  not  available  for  food. 

Mr.  M.  H.  MODY  (Parsi  Missionary  of  Bombay)  :  Mr.  Chairman, 
Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — I  wish  to  say  a  very  few  words  on  this  impor- 
tant subject.   I  think  that  if  we  are  to  provide  food  for  the  humble  classes 
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in  India  we  cannot  do  so  by  a.  water^jarrying  system  alone,  nor  by  a 
land-carrying  system  alone.  Both,  must  go  together  as  in  England. 
There  are  many  places  where  canals  ought  to  be  where  railways 
cannot  be,  and  many  places  where  railways  ought  to  be  and  canals 
cannot  be.  So  far  as  the  question  of  finance  is  concerned,  no  doubt  the 
people  of  India  have  not  the  pluck  which  you  English  people  have  here 
to  invest  money,  or  there  are  large  hoards  of  money — millions  of  gold, 
no  doubt — which  should  be  forthcoming.  But  what  is  required  is,  as 
is  indicated  in  this  paper,  that  the  labour  of  India  and  the  capital  of 
England  should  be  united.  Of  course,  all  these  things  require  a  great 
deal  of  time.  We  cannot  expect  that  these  gigantic  enterprises  will 
be  immediately  successful.  Take  even  that  great  work  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsular  Railway,  that  would  not  have  been  so  successful 
to-day,  and  paying  5|  per  cent.,  had  not  the  Government  of  India  in 
the  first  instance  guaranteed  the  interest.  Although  the  people  of 
India  have  plenty  of  money,  they  would  not  risk  any  of  it  in  that 
great  enterprise,  and  if  the  English  people,  with  their  pluck,  had  not 
voluntarily  taken  the  matter  up,  it  would  never  have  been  accom- 
plished. Now,  what  is  the  result  ?  After  the  construction  of  railways 
has  been  going  on  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  we  still  want  more 
railways.  And  why  ?  Because  they  are  a  good  investment ;  they  pay 
more  than  Government  securities ;  and  I  feel  assured  that  in  time  to 
come  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  and  the  other  Indian  railways  will  be 
still  greater  financial  successes.  We  are  now  in  such  a  position  that 
money  enterprise  is  not  very  brisk  in  India.  The  people  are  very 
liberal  and  free  so  far  as  charities  are  concerned,  but  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  and  for  great  public  enterprises  they  have  not  the 
pluck  which  the  English  people  have.  This  fact  must  be  recognized, 
but  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  any  British  capital  invested  in 
Indian  public  works  is  assured  ultimately  of  a  good  return. 

Mr.  W.  MARTIN  WOOD :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,— 
As  it  is  very  late  I  will  not  occupy  much  of  your  time,  but  I  should 
just  like  to  thank  Mr.  Newman  for  his  admirable  paper,  because  he 
has  by  it  revived  what  may  almost  be  said  to  be  a  sort  of  speciality 
of  this  Association.  And  seeing  that  there  are  some  persons  present 
here,  or  who  may  read  this  Report,  who  may  be  inclined  to  give  their 
attention  to  this  subject  and  study  it— because,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  divergent  views  which  have  been  expressed,  it  is  not  so  plain 
to  everyone  as  it  is  put  in  Mr.  Newman's  paper — T  would  just  draw 
attention  to  the  past  volumes  of  our  Journal,  in  which  nearly  every 
aspect  of  the  subject  has  been  treated,  and  treated  efficiently  at  one 
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time  or  the  other,  so  that  we  have  in  our  records  a  complete  storehouse 
of  facts  and  arguments  upon  the  subject  of  Indian  water  supply  and 
irrigation.  For  instance,  going  back  to  our  first  volume,  in  1867, 
there  is  a  notable  paper  by  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  on  Irrigation  and  Water 
Transit  in  India,  and  a  most  comprehensive  paper  it  is.  I  mention 
that  because  he  deals  there  with  the  question  of  inland  navigation 
most  fully.  That  was  followed  up  by  an  address  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  the  subject,  and  in  the  same  volume  is  a  prophetic  official  letter 
by  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  on  "  The  impending  Famine  in  Orissa."  In  the 
next  volume,  1868,  there  is  a  record  of  a  full  discussion  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  Godavery  River.  Our  old  friend  Mr.  William  Tayler  says 
much  to  the  point,  and  there  was  also  a  very  telling  speech  by  Mr. 
Chisholm  Anstey,  a  notable  man  whose  name  has  passed  away  now — 
that  is  a  very  striking  speech  on  this  subject  from  the  layman's  point 
of  view.  That  debate  was  followed  up  by  a  deputation  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State ;  and  a  report  of  that'  is  accompanied  by  a  Minute  by 
Mr.  Dadabhoi  Naoriji  in  which  he  traces  all  official  decisions  on  the 
subject  up  to  that  time.  In  the  same  volume  there  is  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Hyde  Clark  on  Transport  in  India,  mainly  on  the  railway  side. 
In  volume  4  the  great  battle  between  waterways  and  railways  is 
fairly  gone  into,  at  that  time  by  Sir  Arthur  Cotton.  In  his  paper  he 
vindicates  most  efficiently  the  advantages  of  water  carriage  for  the 
heavy  products  of  India  upon  which  Indian  industry  so  much  depends, 
In  June  of  the  same  year  Sir  Bartle  Frere  gives  a  very  comprehensive 
paper  on  the  general  question  of  Public  Works,  in  which  the  financial 
aspect  of  the  matter  is  thoroughly  dealt  with.  Then,  so  late  as  1875, 
Colonel  Tyrrell  has  a  paper  on  "  The  wants  of  India  and  how  to  obtain 
a  hearing  for  them."  This  title  is  a  misnomer,  for  it  deals  generally 
with  public  works,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  summary  of  the  material 
condition  of  India  at  that  time.  I  mention  it  because  the  same  writer 
has  published  a  small  book  on  "  The  future  of  India,  or  the  contrast 
between  '  Waterways  and  Railways.'  "  Something  was  said,  I  think, 
by  General  Rundall,  about  what  might  have  been  done  if  half 
the  pains  had  been  taken  in  the  development  of  waterworks  (using 
the  term  comprehensively  as  applying  both  to  supply  and  navigation) 
that  had  been  expended  upon  railways.  The  result  would  have  been 
entirely  different,  and  the  two  appliances  would  have  occupied  very 
different  relative  positions.  For  instance,  Colonel  Tyrrell  makes  this 
calculation ;  he  says : — "  The  cost  of  storing  water,  of  course,  varies 
**  much.  Mr.  C.  A.  Wilson,  c.B;,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Institution 
''  of  Civil  Engineers,  states  it  as  his  opinion  that  3500  cubic  yards 
*'  would  cost  £1.     Colonel  Dickens,  in  1855,  estimated  the  cost  from 
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*'  four  tanks  at  4000  cubic  yards  for  £1.  It  has  been  estimated  as  low  as 
"  9000  cubic  yards  for  £1,  or  even  very  much  lower.  Thus  £93,000,000 
"  [which  had  then  been  spent  on  railways]  would  have  given  us 
"  279,000,000,000  of  cubic  yards  of  water  stored.  This  would  have 
**  given  suflBicient  water  to  irrigate  about  70,000,000  of  acres,  allowing 
"  4000  cubic  yards  of  water  to  an  acre ;  or,  taking  the  cost  of  a  canal 
"  at  £6000  a  mile,  we  should  have  had  more  than  15,000  miles  of 
"  canal."  I  may  just  make  one  observation,  partly  with  reference  to 
the  remarks  of  Lord  Harris,  which  were  very  suggestive.  We  know 
that  railways  are  a  .benefit  to  India,  and  everyone  wants  to  have  them 
promoted.  Why  is  this  ?  It  is  because  we  are  more  familiar  with 
railways  than  with  canals,  and  in  this  small  island  we  can  see  exactly 
what  railways  can  do :  but  we  lose  sight  of  the  immense  distances  in 
India  over  which  produce  has  to  be  carried,  and  how  it  tells  on  the 
cost  at  the  coast.  Another  special  reason  for  the  disproportionate 
favour  in  which  railways  are  held  is  the  manner  in  which  Indian 
railways  are  projected  here.  There  being  a  direct  money  return,  it 
affords  a  stimulation  directly  to  the  money  market ;  and  it  is  not  so 
much  the  investors  as  it  is  the  persons  who  are  concerned  in  carrying 
out  the  lines — the  promoters,  the  ironmasters,  the  engineers,  and  the 
directors — all  these  persons  have  a  direct  personal  interest  in  pro- 
moting the  extension  of  railways.  Now  with  regard  to  canals  and 
waterworks  that  cannot  apply ;  there  is  not  that  immediate  personal 
stimulus  which  you  have  in  the  case  of  railways.  Hence  we  have  to 
come  back  to  the  consideration  that  water  supply  for  India  is  essentially 
a  public  question,  a  very  large  public  question,  and  the  responsibility 
is  more  and  more  forced  upon  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cessful administration  of  Indian  resources.  Seeing  that  railways  will, 
so  to  speak,  carry  out  themselves,  it  is  the  business  of  Government  to 
promote  the  supply  of  water,  which,  as  is  so  forcibly  shown  in  Mr.  New- 
man's paper,  and  in  the  other  papers  I  have  referred  to,  is  proved,  beyond 
all  dispute,  to  be  the  great  want  of  India.  Therefore,  those  who  are 
responsible  for  dealing  with  Indito  affairs,  on  public  grounds,  should 
give  their  earnest  attention  to  that  side  of  the  subject,  and  not  be  misled 
by  superficial  financial  views.  Lord  Harris  very  fairly  represented 
the  conventional  view  which  too  much  obtains  at  the  India  Office,  that 
of  hesitating  between  railways  and  waterworks,  when  it  is  said,  as  his 
Lordship  did  to-day,  "We  have  only  a  certain  amount  of  money 
wherewith  to  provide  for  both ;"  whereas,  as  we  all  know,  the  amount 
of  available  funds  is  practically  unlimited.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  there 
were  anyone  inclined  to  take  up  some  great  object  on  behalf  of  India, 
I  cannot  imagine  any  more  worthy  purpose  for  a  man  of  leisure  and 
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means  to  devote  himself,  who  should  resolve — I  will  make  it  the 
object  of  my  life  that  India  shall  be  provided  with  that  abundant 
water  supply  that  the  country  so  sorely  needs.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  OHAIRMAi^  (General  Sir  Orfeur  Cavenagh) :  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen, — I  may  mention  that  I  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the 
question  of  the  prevention  of  famine,  by  the  introduction  of  a  suitable 
system  of  irrigation,  ever  since  when  a  boy,  fresh  from  hearing-  the 
sad  tales  of  the  distress  caused  by  the  drought  of  1857  in  the  Doab 
where  my  regiment  had  lately  been  stationed— rl  made  the  voyage 
in  the  rainy  season  from  Dacca  to  Benares.  For  days  I  simply 
traversed,  as  it  were,  one  great  sea,  the  only  dry  land  visible 
having  here  and  there  mounds  occupied  by  villages,  looking  like 
islands  in  a  vast  ocean.  Whilst  admiring  the  magnificent  volume 
of  water  rolling  down  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  frequently  caiTy- 
ing  with  it  destruction  both  of  life  and  property,  I  could  not  but 
feel  that  our  rulers  had  been  somewhat  remiss  in  not  bringing  that 
water  under  control  so  that  a  portion  of  it  might  have  been 
available  for  distribution  over  the  parched  and  dried-up  lands  of 
the  North-West  Provinces.  Subsequently,  I  was  at  Kumaul  when  the 
inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  cause  of  the  unhealthiness  of  that  station. 
As  far  as  I  could  judge,  both  from  report  and  from  personal 
observation,  the  sickness  was  not  produced  by  the  use  of  the  canal 
water,  .or  the  existence  of  the  canal,  but  by  the  abuse  of  the  water. 
The  peasantry  were  determined  to  obtain  what  they  considered 
the  full  benefits  to  which  they  were  entitled  by  the  payment  of  their 
water  assessment,  and,  consequently,  instead  of  merely  taking  sufficient 
to  irrigate  their  land,  they  in  many  instances  converted  their  fields 
into  a  perfect  swamp.  The  malaria  arising  from  this  was  naturally 
prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  neighbourhood.  Without  in  any  way 
underestimating  the  great  value  of  railways  for  the  alleviation  of 
distress  in  times  of  scarcity,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Newman,  they  merely  transport  the  surplus  grain  from  one  district 
to  meet  the  deficiency  in  another.  They  in  no  way  diminish  the  loss 
that  must  accrue  to  the  country  generally  from  the  failure  of  a 
crop  in  any  portion  of.  its  area.  Canals,  on  the  contrary,  not  only 
afford  the  means  of  conveyance,  but  through  their  branches  opened 
out  for  irrigation  purposes  they  may  prevent  famines,  and  even  in 
ordinary  years  the  land  brought  within  their  influence  amply  repays 
the  labour  of  the  cultivator  by  yielding  a  far  more  luxuriant  crop 
than  could  possibly  be  obtained  under  ordinary  circumstances  and  with 
the  ordinary  supply  of  water.     Under  these  circumstances,  without 
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in  any  way  adopting  all  Mr.  Newman's  statements,  or  all  his  deductions, 
I  think  it  may  be  fairly  maintained  that  the  great  works  of  irrigation 
which  have  been  constructed  in  India  have  to  a  large  extent  promoted 
the  well-being  of  the  people,  and  have  prevented  the  recurrence  of 
those  great  calamities  which  have  devastated,  much  to  our  shame,  so 
many  of  our  provinces.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  this  discussion  may 
not  be  altogether  fruitless,  and  that  the  attention  of  our  rulers  may  be 
called  to  the  necessity  of  encouraging  any  well-devised  and  judicious 
scheme  for  extending  canals  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  peninsula.  I  most  fully  agree  with  the  opening  remarks  that  fell 
from  our  Chairman,  Lord  Harris,  as  to  the  importance  of  this  paper. 
Of  the  various  subjects  that  have  attracted  the  attention  of  this 
Association,  I  believe  there  are  none  of  greater  importance  than  that 
which  has  been  treated  in  the  brochure  which  is  now  under  discussion, 
and  I  am  sure  I  am  merely  meeting  your  wishes  in  requesting 
Mr.  Newman  to  accept  our  very  best  thanks  for  his  paper.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr.  H.  S.  NEWMAN,  in  reply,  said  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and 
Gentlemen, — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness  in  giving 
such  a  reception  to  my  paper.  With  regard  to  the  remarks  of  Lord  Harris, 
there  is  nothing  whatever  in  my  paper  which  suggests  any  increased 
taxation  for  India ;  such  an  idea  was  utterly  foreign  to  my  view.  It 
is  only  a  question  as  to  the  best  mode  of  enabling  the  people  of  India 
to  bear  the  taxation  that  is  already  put  upon  them.  With  regard  to 
the  controversy,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  as  to  Railways 
versiM  Irrigation  works,  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  controversy 
ceased.  Railways  are  an  immense  boon  to  India,  and  irrigation  works 
are  an  immense  boon  to  India,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  put  them  in 
opposition  to  one  another  in  any  way.  Some  remarks  were  made 
about  the  peasantry  of  India  being  able  to  produce  sufiGicient  water  by 
means  of  wells.  I  think  it  is  an  utter  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
peasantry  in  many  parts  of  the  country  can  themselves  obtain  from 
wells,  without  the  help  of  Government,  sufficient  water  to  irrigate 
their  land.  We  know  practically  that  in  a  large  number  of  districts  it 
is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Of  course,  wells  are  a  great  help,  but 
they  cannot  cover  the  question  of  the  general  irrigation  of  India.  In 
conclusion,  let  me  refer  to  what  has  sometimes  been  said  about  India 
becoming  bankrupt.  India  is  not  bankrupt.  A  magnificent  future 
is  undoubtedly  opening  before  us  there,  and  instead  of  bankruptcy 
I  believe  that  the  wealth  of  India  will  increase,  and  that  our  position 
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with  regard  to  India  is  materially  improving  and  likely  to  improve. 
But  India  needs  our  help,  and  there  is  abundant  room  for  the  further 
development  of  its  resources.  I  feel  very  thankful  to  the  Association 
for  the  hearing  they  have  given  me  to-day. 

Lord  STANLEY  OF  ALDERLEY:  Sir  Orfetir  Cavenagh,  Ladies, 
and  Gentlemen, — It  is  my  pleasing  duty  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord 
Harris  for  presiding  a  second  time  at  one  of  our  meetings.  I  am  sure 
the  Association  would  not  wish  me  to  shorten  that  expression  of  our 
gratitude  bedause  Lord  Harris  has  gone,  or  because  of  the  late  hour. 
We  cannot  appreciate  too  much  the  aid  which  is  given  to  the  Associa- 
tion by  his  Lordship's  occasional  presidency.  I  am  sure  that  the 
writer  of  this  paper  must  have  felt  encouraged,  and  felt  that  his 
labour  was  not  lost  when  he  was  able  to  pour  his  ideas  at  first  hand 
into  the  India  Offide.  On  the  first  occasion  on  which  Lord  Harris 
presided  (and  it  is  only  a  few  days  since  I  was  able  to  read  it  in  print, 
for  I  was  not  here  myself)  I  noticed  that  the  paper  had  not  been 
submitted  to  him  before  he  came.  It  was  an  act  of  great  courage  for 
an  Under-Secretary  of  State  to  comie  here  to  listen  to  a  discussion 
upon  the  benefits  of  English  rule  in  India  at  the  risk  of  hearing  treason 
(laughter)  ;  but  Lord  Harris  is  not  like  some  other  Under-Secretaries 
of  State  we  have  had.  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  who  was  Under-Secretary 
for  a  long  time,  was  a  great  deal  more  afraid  of  freedom  of  discus- 
sion. There  is  one  thing  which  Lord  Harris  said  at  the  last  meeting 
which  cannot  be  tck)  often  repeated  to  Indian  gentlemen,  and  that 
is,  the  advice  that  he  gave  them  to  abstain  from  attaching  themselves 
to  any  political  party  in  England.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  having  done 
that  which  so  much  ruined  the  visit  of  the  three  or  four  Indian 
delegates  who  recently  came  to  this  country.  We  saw  the  discreditable 
sight  of  Hindus,  presumably  Brahmans,  turning  their  badks  upon  the 
sublime  priecepts  of  the  Bhagwat  Gita  in  order  to  follow,  whom? — ^Mr.  • 
Bradlaugh.  (Oh !)  If  thfere  is  anything  that  has  disappointed  me  in 
the  Rais  and  Baiyet  it  is  its  pertinacious  support  of  that  man.  But  it 
is  not  only  the  Indian  delegates  who  'came  over  here  who  suffered,  but 
some  Anglo-Indian  candidates  whom  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen 
sit  in  Parliament,  but  they  spoiled  their  chances  by  rushing  into 
extreme  Eadical  views.  We  owe  much  to  Lord  Harris,  because  he  has 
broken  through  a  long  precedent  of  silence  and  itbstention  on  the  part 
of  the  India  Office.  At  the  birth  of  this  Association  Lord  Lyveden 
was  President,  and  took  the  chair  at  several  of  our  meetings,  btit  when 
he  thought  the  Association  had  grown  out  of  infency  into  a  matured 
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state  it  was  tHen  abandoned,  and  the  India  Office  closed  its  eyes  upon 
ns.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  moving  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord 
Harris  for  his  presidency  to-daj. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (General  Sir  Orfenp  Cavenagh) :  I  have  very 
much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion.  In  advocating  the  cause  of  the 
people  of  India  this  Association  has  ever  pursued  a  thoroughly  indepen- 
dent course,  unswayed  by  the  influences  of  the  dominant  political  party 
in  this  country,  or  by  class  feeling  in  India.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot 
be  insensible  to  the  very  great  advantage  we  derive  from  interesting 
members  of  the  Government  of  the  day  in  our  proceedings ;  because  we 
feel  assured  that  the  statesmen  of  England,  whatever  party  may  be  in 
power,  are  perfectly  prepared  to  do  justice  to  our  native  fellow- 
subjects,  and  that  their  legitimate  wants  and  claims  have  only  to  be 
brought  to  notice  in  order  that  they  may  receive  due  consideration. 
The  interest  which  Lord  Harris  has  shown  by  presiding  at  two  of  our 
meetings  has  fully  testified  to  his  desire  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  those  wants  and  claims,  as  well  as  to  his  sympathy  with  our 
work.  For  that  alone  we  should  feel  grateful ;  but  when  we  remember 
that,  at  a  time  when  his  duties  must  be  very  onerous  and  important, 
he  has  sacrificed  his  afternoon  in  order  to  meet  our  wishes,  we  must,  I 
am  sure,  all  acknowledge  that  we  are  much  indebted  to  him,  more 
especially  as  the  very  able  remarks  he  has  made  upon  Mr.  Newman's 
paper  have  possibly  given  us  matter  for  reflection  and  consideration. 
I  most  cordially  second  the  motion  made  by  Lord  Stanley. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  meeting 
concluded. 


NOTE 

ON 

Mr.  Newman's  Paper^  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Thornton^  C.S.I. 
(late  Secretary  to  the  Punjab  Government). 

The  importance  of  irrigation  in  India  "goes  without  saying,"  and 
few  will  object  to  a  liberal  expenditure  of  public  funds  in  the  con- 
struction of  irrigation-works  for  the  supply  of  tracts  which  cannot 
otherwise  be  secured  from  drought.     But  in  framing  and  carrying  out 
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projects  for  canal-extension  there  are  certain  matters  whicli  appear  to 
require  a  good  deal  more  consideration  than  they  haye  hitherto  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  and  haye  been  very  inadequately  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  Newman  in  his  interesting  paper. 

The  first  is — the  extent  to  which  irrigation  is  being  and  can  he 
extended  by  the  people  themselves^  without  any  cost  to  the  State,  Where- 
ever  this  is  being  done  or  can  be  done  with  fair  rapidity,  the  con- 
struction of  a  costly  Government  canal,  besides  being  an  unnecessary 
tax  on  the  general  community,  has  the  pernicious  effect  of  seriously 
checking  what  it  is  all-important  to  develop  and  encourage  in  the 
people  of  India — viz.,  local  effort  and  self-help. 

As  an  example  of  what  has  been  and  is  being  done  by  the  people 
themselves,  let  me  mention  a  few  facts  about  irrigation  in  the  Punjab. 
In  that  province,  out  of  a  cultivated  area  of  twenty-five  millions  of 
acres,  seven  nullions  of  acres  are  irrigated ;  and  out  of  these  seven 
millions  of  irrigated  acres,  nearly  six  millions  derive  their  irrigation 
from  works  constructed  by  private  individuals  or  communities,  with 
hardly  any  assistance  from  the  Government.  These  works  include 
wells,  water-courses  from  stream-heads,  reservoirs  for  storage  of  tor- 
rent-water, and  inundation-canals  fed  by  the  annual  rise  of  the  great 
rivers ;  and  some  idea  of  the  rate  of  progress  will  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  between  the  years  1868-9  and  1878-79  the  irrigated  area 
was  increased  in  this  manner  to  the  extent  of  728,820  acres.  In  other 
words,  in  the  space  of  ten  years,  the  peasant-cultivators  of  the 
Punjab  brought  under  irrigation — at  their  own  expense — ^land  equal 
in  area  to /our  cownties  of  the  size  of  Middlesex;  or,  to  put  the  matter 
more  strikingly  in  reference  to  the  question  now  before  us,  they 
brought  under  irrigation  in  ten  years,  without  costing  the  State  a 
farthing,  an  area  twice  as  great  as  that  watered  by  the  Bari  Boah  Canal, 
which  took  upwards  of  twenty  years  to  construct  and  cost  the  Government 
£1,500,000. 

The  moral  I  would  draw  from  the  above  is  this — Don't  be  in  a  hurry 
to  extend  Government  canals  to  tracts  of  country  irrigable  by  wells  or 
other  simple  means,  but  effect  your  object  rather  by  helping  the  people 
to  help  themselves — that  is,  by  advancing  them  the  necessary  capital  on 
easy  terms,  and  securing  them  a  good  share  of  the  profits  of  the  outlay. 
There  are  other  reasons  for  encouraging  the  development  of  well-irriga- 
tion in  preference  to  that  by  canals  which  will  be  dealt  with  further  on, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Palmer — one  of 
the  most  experienced  canal-ofScers  of  Northern  India — ^is  a  sound  one 
— viz.,  that  to  supply  perennial  canal-water  when  the  spring-level  is 
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less  than  twenty-five  feet  from  the  surface  is  a  **  waste  of  water  and 
an  injury  to  the  land."  Yet  this  "waste  and  injury"  are  going  on 
to  a  wide  extent  in  the  canai-watered  tracts  of  the  North- West 
Provinces  and  the  Punjab. 

The  second  point  to  which  I  would  call  attention  is — the  grave  evils 
resulting  from  canal-irrigation  as  at  jpresent  carried  outf  esjoecially  in 
Northern  India,  I  feel  I  shall  draw  upon  myself  the  wrath  of  many 
a  canal-officer  and  land-owner  in  what  I  am  about  to  state  and  to  pro- 
pose, but  I  deem  it  right  to  call  attention  to  the  subject ;  for  the 
public,  I  feel  sure,  who  listen  from  time  to  time  to  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  the  rich  verdure  and  waving  foliage  of  the  irrigated  tracts  of 
India,  have  little  conception  how  dark  a  side  there  is  to  those  bright 
pictures. 

At  present  the  water  from  the  Government  canals — at  any  rate 
from  those  in  Northern  India — is  supplied  usually  by  flow^  that  is,  it 
is  allowed  to  run  directly  from  the  distributary  on  to  the  field  by  force 
of  gravitation.  It  is  not  charged  for  by  quantity,  but  each  crop  has 
so  many  *'  waterings  "  given  by  a  very  subordinate  official,  and  the 
only  check  on  unnecessary  flooc^g  is  the  inspection  of  a  few  superior 
officers.  This  is  a  system  very  comfortable  for  the  irrigator  and  the 
subordinate  official,  but  the  result  is  this — 

(1)  That  there  is  great  waste  of  water  and  over-irrigation  ; 

(2)  That,  owing  to  over-irrigation  and  the  inferior  character  of 
Himalayan  silt  as  a  fertilizing  agent,  much  land  is  becoming 
impoverished ; 

(3)  That  the  salts  known  locally  as  **reA  "  and  "  hullarj'*  prevalent 
in  some  of  the  clay  soils,  aire  brought  to  the  surface  and  render  calti- 
vation  of  all  but  a  few  crops,  impossible  -, 

(4)  That  the  population  deteriorates  physically  and  morally. 
These  results  are  most  glaringly  exhibited  in  the  extensive  tract 

watered  by  the  Western  Jumna  Canal ;  acres  on  acres  of  once  fertile 
soil  have  here  passed  into  swamp,  or  become  defertilized  by  saline 
efflorescence ;  the  cattle  are  lean  and  stunted,  and  the  people — ^num- 
bering, perhaps,  three  hundred  thousand  souls— fever-stricken  and 
miserable.  A  graphic  description  of  the  appalling  wretchedness  of 
these  canal  villages  will  be  found  in  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Sherer,  the 
district  officer,  in  1857,  and  published  in  the  Uecords  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  In  1867  another  report  was  farnished  by  Dr.  Adams, 
who  was  deputed  to  make  a  sanitary  survey  of  the  tract.  He  reported 
some  improvement,  but  drew  a  sad  picture  of  the  languor  and  depres- 
sion of  naanner,  and  stunted  and  shrivelled  forms  of  the  inhabitants, 
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and  found  many  villages  in  which  from  sixty-  to  eighty  joer  cent,  of  the 
inhabitants  were  suffering  from  spleen  disease.  Writing  in  the  same 
year,  General  Strachey — then  Secretary  to  the  Governor  of  India  in 
the  Department  of  Pablic  Works — used  the  following  words :  "  It  is 
"  impossible  for  me  to  affirm  with  too  great  positiveness  the  moral 
"  obligation  which  rests  on  onr  Government  to  pnt  an  end  with  all 
"  possible  speed  to  the  discreditable  condition  of  the  large  tracts  of 
"  land  along  the  Western  Jumna  Canal."  Nothing  was  done.  Ten 
years  passed,  and  Mr.  Ibbetson,  a  settlement  officer,  again  reported  on 
the  condition  of  these  villages.  "  The  whole  country,"  he  says,  "  is 
"  water-logged,  ;  The  salts  lie  thick  around  the  edges  of  the  cultivsr- 
"  tion,  and  are  carried  over  the  boundary  by  rain.  Whe?i  once  culti- 
"  vation  is  thus  destroyed  the  capillary  process  begins,  and  thus  the 
"  evil  is  gradually  gating  its  way  from  the  ou|;side  into  the  still  fertile 
"  fields,  every  inch  gained  beihg  a  stepping-stone  to  further  inroads. 
"  The  saline  water  and  such  grass  as  is  able  to  spring  up  in  the  salt- 
"  impregnated  land,  give  the  cattle  diarrhc3ea  and  glandular  affections, 
"  enfeeble,  and . eventually  kill  them;  while  the  large  area  which  is 
"  each  y^ar  covered  with  water  in  the  rainy  season  and  dried  up 
**  by  the  sun  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  exhales  from  its 
**  putrifying  vegetation  a  malaria  which  poispns  the  blood  of  the 
**  villagers,  renders ,  them  impotent,  and  kills  them  by  fever  and 
"  spleen^ disease." 

Something  in.the  way  of  drainage  has  been  done  since  this  was 
written,  but  the  condition  of  the  land  and  its  inhabitants  is  still 
deplorable. 

Similar,  though  less  serious  results,  are  visible  in  villages  of  the 
Gurdaspur  district,  irrigated  by  th^  Bari  Doab  Canal,  while  the 
salubrityof  Amritsar  and  Lahore  and  the  surrounding  villages  has 
been  most  serioudy  affected,  and  the  evil  will  steadily  increase  unless 
the  cause  ia  effectually  removiBd. 

These  evils  do  not  result  to  any  appreciable  extent  from  irrigation 
by  wells,  and  only  in  a  minor  degree  from  inundatiqn  canals.  For, 
in  the  former  case,  the  fact  that  each  drop  .of  water  used  means 
additional  labour  to  man  and  beast  [is  a  potent  check  on  over- 
irrigation,  and,  in  the  latter,  the  climate  is  so  rainless  and  the  water 
consequently  so  precious,  that  economy  is  insisted  on  by. all. 

The  facts  adduced  above  suggest  the  following  practical  con- 
clusions:— 

First, — that  Qovernment  canals  should  not  he  made  to  serve  districts 
where  water  is  availaible  within  twenty -Jive  feet  of  the  surface.     Such 
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districts  had  far  better  h(^  left  to  the  well-irrigator.  An  exception 
should  be  made  in  the  case  of  regions  like  Scinde  and  the  west  of  the 
Punjab,  where  the  climate  is  so  rainless  that  even  cattle-fodder  cannot 
be  grown  without  irrigation;  . 

Secondly,— i^^  the  proper  drainage  of  eodsting  canaUareas  should 
he  seriously  taken  in  hand,  and  nofahly  that  of  the  Western  Jumna  Ganal 
area.  The  drainage  pf  the  latter  Ijias  been  talked  about  for  the  last 
forty  years,  and  is  not  completed  yet ;  that  of  the  Bari  Doab  Canal 
has  hardly,  I  believe,  been  touched,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  are 
other  canal  areas— snch  as  the  Eastern  Jumna,  the  Granges,  and  the 
Agra — are  in  a  similar  condition  to  the  JBari  Doab.  Meanwhile  matters 
must  be  getting  worse  and  worse,  the  malaria  more  wide-spread,  the 
health  of  the  people  more  undermined,  and  the  land  more  water-logged 
and  defeptilized. 

Thirdly, — th^t  in  all  new  projects  efficient  drainage  should  proceed 
PABI  PASSU  with  canal  extension,  and  form  an  integral  part  of  the  work. 
This  is  most  important. 

Fourthly, — th^t  in  regulating  the  supply  of  water  to  cultivators  it 
should  he  so  arranged  that  it  will  he  his  interest  not  to  over -irrigate. 
This  can  be  done 

(1)  by  supplying  and  charging  for  water  by  strict  measurement,  or 

(2)  by  prohibiting  "  flow  "  irrigation,  and  delivering  water  for 
irrigation  a  little  helow  the  surfax^e  of  the  field  to  be  irrigated.  The 
cost  and  labour  involved  in  raising  the  water  even  a  single  foot  will 
probably  suffice  to  prevent  flooding. 

The  former  of  these  two  systems  is,  of  course,  the  best,  if  feasible. 
But,  unfortunately,  it  has  been  hitherto  found  impracticable.  Many 
ingenious  water-meters  have  been  invented  and  tried,  but  without 
exception  they  have  failed.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  Government, 
in  a  matter  of  such  supreme  importance,  to  offer  a  handsome  reward 
for  the  invention  of  a  water-meter  which  will  fulfil  the  requisite  con- 
ditions of  efficiency,  simplicity,  and  cheapness  ? 

The  second  would  be  effective — but,  if  introduced  universally,  too 
revolutionary  to  be  practicable.  As  a  compromise,  I  would  suggest 
(1)  that  in  the  case  of  existing  canals.  Local  Governments  should  have 
power  (on  the  advice  of  their  Sanitary  Commissioners  and  after  due 
notice)  to  prohibit  "  flow  irrigation  "  whenever  and  wherever  such  a 
course  appears  called  for  in  the  interests  of  public  health ;  (2)  that 
in  the  case  of  new  canals  no  "  flow  irrigation  "  be  allowed  unless  and 
until  (a)  water  for  irrigation  is  supplied  and  charged  for  by  strict 
measurement ;  or  (6)  the  drainage  of  the  tract  watered  by  the  canal, 
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and  of  each  field  to  which  water  is  sapplied,  is  certified  by  competent 
authority  to  be  sufficient. 

The  above  conditions  are  suggested  in  the  public  interest  by  a 
great  friend  of  India,  and  one  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  irriga- 
tion. They  will,  of  course,  enhance  the  cost  and  reduce  for  a  time 
the  profits  of  canals,  and  consequently  raise  an  outcry  from  canal 
projectors,  canal  officials,  and  cultivators,  but  if  insisted  on,  they  will, 
if  I  mistake  not,  be  ultimately  beneficial  to  all  parties,  economize 
water,  improve  produce,  and  save  a  multitude  of  lives. 
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THE   VOICE    OF  INDIA. 


A   NEW  MAGAZINE   INTENDED   TO   GIVE    EXPRESSION 
TO   THE   PUBLIC    OPINION   OP  INDIA. 


There  are  in  England  large  classes  willing  and  anxious  to  do 
justice  to  India.  Bat  tliej  find  it  very  difficult  to  know  how  to  act. 
They  complain  that  Indian  questions  are  intricate ;  that  the  opinions 
of  official  experts  are  contradictory ;  and  that  the  people  of  India  are 
dumb,  and  do  not  give  expression  to  their  needs.  This  defect  it  is 
now  desired  to  remedy,  by  publishing  monthly  in  Bombay  a  magazine 
somewhat  similar  in  nature  to  Public  Opinioii  in  England,  which  will 
provide  a  compendium  of  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  the  Native 
journals  throughout  India  on  the  leading  topics  of  the  day.  It  is 
hoped  that  The  Voice  of  India  will  thus  give  forth  a  clear  sound, 
interpreting  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  and  making  known 
the  true  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  Indian  people. 

The  Magazine  will  advocate  no  views  of  its  own.  It  will  seek 
only  to  reflect  with  care  and  accuracy  the  opinions  set  forth  in  the 
Native  Press.  The  Indian  people  are  naturally  docile  and  con- 
servative ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  writing  thus  brought  before  the 
English  public  will  be  found  to  be  characterized  by  a  knowledge  of 
facts,  and  generally  by  practical  good  sense  and  moderation.  It  is 
a  policy  of  prudence  no  less  than  of  justice  to  give  their  grievances 
a  fair  constitutional  hearing.  Those  attached  to  the  British  rule 
cannot  do  better  service  than  by  supplying  accurate  information  as 
to  Native  customs,  feelings,  and  even  prejudices.  Accordingly  it  is 
hoped  that  this  publication  wiU  be  welcomed  by  all  Members  of 
Parliament  desirous  of  dealing  with  Indian  questions,  and  that  the 
facts  thus  brought  together  in  a  convenient  form  will  be  of  value  to 
journalists  and  other  public  writers.  It  is  specially  desired  to  bring 
the  Magazine  before  the  public  iu  Clubs,  Reading-rooms,  Libraries,  and 
Institutes  throughout  England,  with  a  view  to  promote  a  sustained 
and  intelligent  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  Indian  Empire,  com- 
prising, as  it  does,  200  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects. 


BATES   OF   SXTBSCBIPTION.       . 

In  England— per  anmTm    .       .       .  £1. 

In  India         .       .       .       .       .     Bs.  10. 

In  advance,  including  Postage. 

English  lUitesfor  ad/vertisers  stated  on  application, 
London  Agency j  14,  Cockspue  Street,  S.W. 
Bombay  Head  Office :  16,  Marine  Street,  Fort   Bombay. 
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Mb.  Charles  Oollbtt,  formerly  Judge  of  the  High  Court  at  Madras, 
is  writing  a  series  of  Articles  on  the  "  General  Principles  of  the 
Penal  Code"  for  this  Journal. 


THE  INDIAN   JUEI8T 

IS  THE 

ONLY  LEGAL  PUBLICATION  IN  INDIA, 

WHICH 

[Besides  Reports  of  all  the  High  Courts  in  India,  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy 
Council  in  England,  and  of  the  English  Law  Courts,  Correspondence, 

&C,,  &0,,}    CONTAINS 

LEADING  AEHOLES'  ON  LEGAL  TOPICS. 

Bs.  20  per  annum  (post  free).       Be.  12  half  yearly  (post  free). 

HT  The  hach-numbers  are  sent  in  either  case,  so  that  Subscription  at 
any  time  avails  to  insure  the  unbroken  Series  for  12  or  6  months. 

Single  Copy,  Bs.  2  post  free. 

{Including  Portrait  and  Memoir,) 

In  each  Monthly  Number  will   appear  one  or  more  Illustrations  of 
Legal  and  other  Celebrities,  with  a  Memoir,  during  1886. 


A    NOVEL    FEATURE 

WILL  BE  FOUNB  IN  THE 

"ABSTRACTS   AND   NOTANDA" 

OP 

EECENT     CASES 

In  all  the  High  Courts  of  India, 


N.B.-SUBSCRIPTIONS    MUST    BE   PAID    IN    ADVANCE. 


The  Pioneer  says : — •*  Altogether  it  seems  to  be  an  admirable  Legal  Joomal." 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  all  who  have  given  it  a  trial  daring  the 
last  twenty  years. 
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Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 

BROWN  &  POISON'S  CORN  FLOUR 

Is  a  Household  Requisite  of  Constant  Utility 

FOR  THE  NURSERY,  THE  FAMILY  TABLE,  and  the  SICK  ROOM. 


Note. — Unlike  many  other  Corn  Flours,  this  bears  the  Name  of  its  Manufactorers, 

who  offer  the  guarantee  of  their  long-established  reputation 

for  its  uniformly  superior  quality. 

^"GAVED  MY  LIFE." 

I^^F     *^  The  fever  had  obtained  a  strong  hold  on  me.    In  a  few  days  I  was  . 
gwite  well." — Extract  from  Letter  of  C.  Fitzgbrald,  Esq.,  formerly  Corre- 
spondent of  "  The  Manchester  Chardian"  in  illbania,  referring  to 

T  IlffDTAnrH'Q  BYDrTTf  QITTUI?  which  is  effervescing  and  tasteless,  forming  a  most 
LAmr  liU  U  uH  D    r  I  Il£i  1  iU    dALin fi ,  agreeable,  vitalizing,  and  refreshing  diaught. 

THE    GREAT    REMEDY 

For  Headache,  Sea  or  Bilious  Sickness,  Constipation,  Indigestion,  Lassitude,  Low  Spirits, 
Heartburn,  aiid  Feverish  Colds.  Prevents  and  quickly  Believes  or  Cures  the  worst  form 
of  Typhus,  Scarlet,  Jungle,  and  other  Fevers,  Prickly  Heat,  Small  Pox,  Measles.  Cholera, 

Eruptive  or  Skin  Confiplaints,  and  various  other  altered  Conditions  of  the  iSlood. 

Her  Majesty's  Representative,  THE  GOYEBNOB  OF  SIEBBA  LEONE,  in  a  letter  of  rminest 
for  an  additional  snpply  of  the  Pyretic  Saline,  states :— **  It  is  of  great  value,  and  I  shall  rejoice  to 
hear  it  is  in  the  hands  of  all  Enropeaiis  visiting  the  tropics." 

CAUTION.— Do  not  use  the  noxious  and  impure  imitations  put  up  by  iarnorant'peTSons,  oilmen, 
and  others  (see  Dr.  Wilson  on  *' Health  **).  We  all  know  how  much  rubbisn  is  put  mto  the  market 
iniroitationofit.  *  uigi  zea  r 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  in  Bottles,  28.  6d.,  48.  6d.,  lis.  and  2l8.  each...   . 
H.   LAMPLOUOH,    113,   Holbom,    London,   E.O. 
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"THE  BURMESE  ANNEXATION." 

A  PAPER  EEAD  BEFORE  THE   EAST  INDIA  ASSOCIATION, 

BY  MAJOR-GENERAL  R.  D.  ARDAGH. 

ON  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  25tn,  1886, 
Sib   W.    GUYEB    HUNTEB,    k.c.m.g.,    m.p., 
in  the  chaib. 


A  MEETING  of  the  members  and  friends  of  the  East  India  Association, 
was  held  in  the  Lower  Hall,  Exeter  Hall,  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
February  25th,  the  subject  for  consideration  being  an  address  by 
Major-General  R.  D.  Ardagh  on  **  The  Recent  Annexation  of  Upper 
Bnrmah,  with  Some  Notice  of  Two  Previous  Annexations.*' 

Sir  W.  GuTEB  Hunter,  k.c.m.g.,  m.p., occupied  thechair,and  amongst 
those  present  were  the  following : — The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Titcomb 
(Rangoon)  ;  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  K.c.s.i.,  M.D.,  and  LadyFayrer;  Sir  W. 
Rose-Robinson,  K.C.S.I.;  General  Man;  GeneralJ.  P.  Watts;  Lieutenant- 
General  Sisley  Batten ;  Lieutenant- General  Hopkinson,  c.S.l. ;  Lieu- 
tenant-General  R.  W.  Lowry,  c.b.  ;  Lieutenant- General  W.  P.  Nuthall ; 
Lieut.- General  F.  H.  Rundall,  r.e.,  c.s.i.  ;  Major-General  Ardrane 
Barlow ;  Major-General  G.  Burn ;  Major-General  and  Mrs.  H.  N. 
Davies ;  Major-General  J.  C.  Macdonald ;  Major-General  R.  M.  Mac- 
donald;  Major-General  Maclagan;  Major-General  and  Mrs.  Power; 
Major-General  Shakespear  ;  Major-General  Robert  Unwin  ;  Colonel 
and  Mrs.-Buttenshaw;  Colonel  and  Mrs.  George  Hearn ;  Colonel  A. 
McGonn ;  Colonel  William  Munro ;  Colonel  0.  Giloy  ;  Colonel  George 
A.  Walker;  Lieutenant- Colonel  P.  T.  French;  Lientenant- Colonel 
Leake;  Major  Gaskin  Anderson;  Captain  W.  C. Palmer;  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Wells ;  Lieutenant  R.  S.  Lowry,  r.n.  ;  Mr.  T.  H.  Thornton, 
c.s.i. ;  Rev.  W.  Bisck;  Rev.  H.  W.  Crofton;  Rev.  J.  Long;  Rev.  G. 
Small,  M.A. ;  Rev.  F.  C.  Williamson ;  Dr.  G.  B.  Clark,  m.p.  ;  Dr. 
Cnllimore;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Duka;  Surgeon- General  E.  A.  Gordon  ; 
Snrgeon  -  General  and  Mrs.  Manifold ;  Surgeon  -  General  John 
Murray;  Dr.  Scriven ;  Mr.  C.  W.  Arathoon;  Mrs.  Ardagh;  Miss  A. 
No.  3.— Vol.  XVIIL  7  ip 
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Ardagh  ;  Miss  J.  F.  Ardagh  ;  Mr.  Russell  Ardagh ;  Miss  U.  Ardagh ; 
Mr.  W.  A.  V.  Ardagh  ;  Miss  W.  Ardagh  ;  Mr.  George  Bain  ;  Mr.  W. 
Blattesley ;  Miss  L.  C.  Braine ;  Mr.  C.  J.  Braine  and  Miss  Braine ; 
Miss  Broadhnrst;  Mr.  J.  Brodie;  Miss  T.  Bullivant;  Mr.  T.  A. 
Bnssell ;  Miss  Cantley ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Carver  ;  Miss  Chure ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lionel  Clarke;  Mr.  W.  B.  Colville;  Mr.  W.  J.  Cooper;  Mr.  W. 
Corarli ;  Mr.  D.  N.  Das ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Davids  ;  Mr.  H.  S.  C.  Dias ; 
Miss  A.  Ehlers ;  Mrs.  Ellite ;  Miss  A.  Etienne ;  Mr.  W.  E.  French ; 
Mr.  E.  C.  S.  George ;  Mr.  N'anda-Lal- Ghosh ;  Mrs.  Gower  and 
Misses  Gower ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Graham ;  Miss  M.  Hall ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Forbes  Hallett ;  Mr.  H.  Hallett ;  Mr.  A.  W.  Handyside  ;  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Handjside  ;  Mrs.  Hopkinson ;  Mrs.  Hongh ;  Mrs.  Hntchings  and  Miss 
G.  Hntchings ;  Mr.  H.  H.  Hntton ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  G.  Johnston  ;  Mr. 
Kirkness ;  Sardar  Krishna  Singh  Kapnr  ;  Mr.  C.  B.  Lacey ;  Mr.  A. 
Lindsay ;  Mrs.  Malcolm  Lloyd  and  Miss  Lloyd ;  Mr.  D.  Lowles ;  Mr.  G. 
H.  Lynton ;  Mr.  J.  R.  Manning;  Mr.  D.  W.  Marsden;  Mrs.  C. 
Maxwell;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Midwinter;  Mr.  W.  Midwinter;  Mr.  M.  H. 
Mody;  Mr.  G.  B.  Mnnshee;  Mrs.  Pattison ;  Mrs.  Pope;  Mr.  L.  E. 
Rees ;  Mr.JH.  Stewart  Rice;  Mr.  C.  Roberts;  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ryan,  Mr. 
H.  Sannders  ;  Miss  E.  Sannders ;  Mr.  John  Shaw ;  Miss  Sherrinton  ; 
Mr.  G.  B.  Spring;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.  John;  Mr.  Thebah ;  Mr.  A. 
Ulrich ;  Mr.  R.  Waller ;  Mr.  J.  White ;  Mr.  K.  Wricksell ;  Mr.  A.  R. 
Winsloe ;  Mr.  W.  Hamilton  Bum  (Secretary),  <fcc.,  &c. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Sir  W.  Guter  Hunter,  m.p.),  in  opening  the 
sitting,  said  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  Major- General  Ardagh  was  not  called  npon  to  I'ead  his  paper 
previous  to  the  discussion  which  has  taken  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,,  and  the  discussions,  letters,  papers,  and  criticisms  which  we 
have  read  in  the  newspapers  during  the  last  few  days ;  but  the  subject 
is  one  of  such  great  and  vast  importance  that,  I  feel  sure,  it  will>  as 
is  shown  by  the  large  assembly  present  this  afternoon,  possess  still 
great  attraction  to  anyone  who  takes  an  interest  in  Indi^*  and  our 
dependencies  in  the  East.  With  these  few  words  I  beg  to  ask  Major- 
.  General  Ardagh  to  read  his  paper. 

Major- General  R.  D.  ARDAGH  then  read  the  following  paper  : — 

It  is  not  because  I  am  a  Member  of  the  East  India  Association 
[which  I  am  not],  or  because  I  have  written  a  book,  or  put  letters  into 
The  Times  [which  I  have  not],  that  I  have  been  called  on  to  read  a 
paper  to  you  this  afternoon ;  but  simply  because  I  happen  to  have 
served  a  long  service  under  the  Government  of  India,  in  that  part  of 
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Her  Majesty's  dominions  called)  British  Barmah.  The  Bast  India 
Association,  concluding  from  this  that  I  should  be  well  acquainted, 
officially,  with  that  country,  has  signified  to  me,  through  one  of  its 
members,  that  it  is  their  wish  that  I  shoiild  address  them  on  the 
subject  of  the  recent  annexation  of  what  we  have  hitherto  called 
*'  Upper  Burmah."  I  do  not  think,  indeed,  that  I  can  add  much, 
if  anything,  to  what  yota.  have  already  seen  well  reported  and  com- 
mented on  in  the  daily  papers ;  but,  what  is  within  my  knowledge, 
you  are.  very  welcome  to,  if  you  will  accept  it  in  ordinary  and  inornate 
language,  and  be  content  with  little  more  than  mere  narrative. 

I  would  remark,  however,  that  this  sketch  was  thrown  off  some 
three  weeks  or  a  month  ago ;  and  that  only  withiii  the  last  few  days, 
a  part  of  that  which  I  had  hurriedly  placed  on  paper,  as  what,  in  my 
opinion,  might  be,  or  would  have  to  be,  done,  has  passed  into  the 
region  of  accomplished  fact.  Parliament  in  its  wisdom,  has,  by  a 
Vote,  placed  the  seal  of  its  approval  on  the  annexation.  The  Hloot 
Daw  has  been  directed  to  be  dissolved  ;  and  Upper  and  Lower  Burmah 
have  been  apparently  united  in  one  Province. 

Premising  this,  I  will  now  proceed  : 

Of  course,  all  of  you  know  where  Burmah  is, — that  once  Great 
Empire  which  has  been  written  of  by  geographers,  historiographers, 
and  travellers,  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy  to  the  present  day,  including 
such  names  as  those  of  Marco  Polo,  Ralph  Fitch,  and  several  others. 
You  have  all  also  heard  of  the  Great  Aloungphoora  [called  by  us 
English  "  Alompra "],  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
consolidated  the  kingdom,  and  founded  a  dynasty,  the  last  monarch  of 
which  has  now  been  deposed  from  his  high  estate  by  the  British 
Government.  It  is  not  necessary,  also,  to  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
pass  in  review  the  chronicles  of  the  several  kings  who  succeeded 
Alompra,  until  the  time  when  the  English  had  their  first  war  in 
1824-26  with  the  Burmese,  then  ruled  by  King  Phagyeedaw,  the 
grandson  of  King  Bho-daw-phoora.  That  war,  history  informs  us, 
was  brought  about  by  reiterated  insults  on  the  part  of  the  Burmese  ; 
by  their  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Assam,  Cachar,  and  Munnipoor ; 
and  by  their  repeated  acts  of  aggression  on  the  Chittagong  territory, 
then,  as  now,  under  our  rule.  It  terminated  on  the  24th  February,  1826, 
by  a  treaty  being  signed  at  Yandabo,  some  forty- five  miles  below  the 
Burmese  Capital,  by  which,  amongst  other  provisions,  the  conquered 
Province  of  Arrakan  was  annexed,  and  that  of  Tenasserim  ceded. 
There  that  war  ended, — **  A  war  [wrote  Major  Snodgrass]  into  which 
"  the  Government  of  India  had  been  forced,  and  of  a  more  serious  and 
*'  protracted  nature  than  any  in  which  our  Eastern  Empire  had  been 
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"  engaged  for  a  long  series  of  years  ;  distinguished  from  all  others  by 
**  the  obdurate  and  determined  perseverance  of  the  enemy,  and 
"  characterized  by  a  series  of  difficulties,  obstacles,  and  privations,  to 
"  which  few  armies  have  been,  for  so  long  a  period,  subjected." 
Certainly,  the  acquisition  of  the  territory  ceded  to  us  cost  a  high 
price :  a  large  loss  in  officers  and  men,  chiefly  by  disease,  and  some  five 
millions  of  money,  of  which  we  got  back  only  one  million  from  the 
Burmans.     This  was  the  first  annexation. 

A  period  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  then  intervened,  when 
we  again  came  into  conflict  with  our  neighbours,  who  had  gone  on 
from  bad  to  worse  in  their  behaviour  towards  us.  Our  residents  and 
envoys  were  treated  with  contumely,  and  the  Treaty  of  Yandabo  sys- 
tematically ignored,  as  if  it  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  effect  after  the 
demise  of  the  king  who  signed  it.  In  1851,  two  instances  of  extortion 
and  oppression  of  British  ship  captains  trading  to  Rangoon,  together 
with  a  dacoity  on  a  large  scale  by  Burmese  subjects  on  the  house  of  a 
wealthy  Moghul  merchant  in  the  town  of  Maulmain,  which  was  on 
our  side  of  the  river,  and  opposite  to  that  of  Martaban  [then  Burmese], 
called  for  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  India. 
What  followed  will  best  be  described  in  the  language  of  Lord 
Dalhousie's  Proclamation  of  Annexation  on  the  30th  of  December, 
1852:— 

"  Proclamation.  The  Court  of  Ava  having  refused  to  make 
"  amends  for  the  injuries  and  insults  which  British  subjects  had 
"  suffered  at  the  hands  of  its  servants,  the  Governor- General  of  India  in 
'*  Council  resolved  to  exact  reparation  by  force  of  arms.  The  fortfi  and 
**  cities  upon  the  coast  were  forthwith  attacked  and  captured ;  the 
"  Burmese  forces  have  been  dispersed  wherever  they  have  been  met ; 
"  and  the  Province  of  Pegu  is  now  in  occupation  of  British  troops.  The 
'*  just  and  moderate  demands  of  the  Government  of  India  have  been 
*•  rejected  by  the  King ;  the  ample  opportunity  that  has  been  afforded 
"  him  for  repairing  the  injury  that  was  done  has  been  disregarded ;  and 
"  the  timely  submission  which  alone  could  have  been  effectual  to  prevent 
"  the  dismemberment  of  his  kingdom,  is  sfcill  withheld.  Wherefore,  in 
"  compensation  for  the  past,  and  for  better  security  in  the  future,  the 
"  Governor- General  in  Council  has  resolved,  and  hereby  proclaims,  that 
**  the  Province  of  Pegu  is  now,  and  shall  be  henceforth,  a  portion  of  the 
"  British  territory  in  the  East.  Such  Burman  troops  as  may  still 
**  remain  within  the  province  shall  be  driven  out ;  Civil  Government 
**  shall  immediately  be  established,  and  officers  shall  be  appointed  to 
**  administer  the  affairs  of  the  several  districts.  The  Governor- General 
**  in  Council  hereby  calls  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Pegu  to  submit  them- 
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"  selves  to  the  authority,  and  to  confide  securely  in  the  protection  of  the 
**  British  Gk)vemment,  whose  power  they  have  seen  to  be  irresistible, 
"  and  whose  rule  is  marked  by  justice  and  beneficence.  The  Govemor- 
^'  General  in  Council  having  exacted  the  reparation  he  deems  sufBcient, 
'*  desires  no  further  conquest  in  Burmah,  and  is  willing  to  consent  that 
*'  hostilities  should  cease.  But  if  the  E^ng  of  Ava  shall  fail  to  renew 
"  his  former  relations  of  friendship  with  the  British  Govenunent,  and  if 
"  he  should  recklessly  seek  to  dispute  its  quiet  possession  of  the  province 
"  it  has  now  declared  to  be  its  own,  the  Governor- General  in  Council 
"  will  again  put  forth  the  powers  he  holds,  and  will  visit  with  full 
*'  retribution  aggressions  which,  if  they  be  persisted  in,  must  of  necessity 
'*  lead  to  the  total  subversion  of  the  Burman  State,  and  to  the  ruin 
*'  and  exile  of  the  King  and  his  race." 
Prophetic  words  indeed ! 

Note. — The  greater  part  of  this  Proclamation  might,  word  for  word,  have  done 
duty  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  annexation  also. 

A  description  of  the  previous  state  of  crime  in  the  province,  and  of 
the  country  after  the  capture  of  Rangoon,  may  here  be  interesting, 
as  it  pictures  rather  accurately  the  transition  now  taking  place  in 
Upper  Burmah. 

"  Under  the  Burman  rule  the  Governors  of  large  and  important 
*'  districts  like  those  of  Rangoon  and  Bassein,  and  of  secondary  districts, 
"  as  Prome  Proper  and  Toungngoo,  and  even  the  Myothoogyees,  or 
"  ofl&cers  of  the  third  class  in  charge  of  small  districts,  had  the  power  of 
"  life  and  death.  The  exercise  of  this  power  for  the  public  good,  how- 
"  ever,  was  very  capricious.  The  subordinate  officers  of  the  interior, 
"  generally,  and  even  the  Governors  of  districts  themselves,  frequently 
**  were  in  league  with  robbers ;  they  afforded  them  protection,  retained 
**  them  as  bravos,  and  received  a  share  of  the  plunder.  Numerous 
"  criminal  trials  and  the  universal  report  of  the  people  have  shown  that 
**  this  was  a  general  practice.  It  has  been  found  difficult  to  eradicate 
**  this  vicious  propensity  among  the  native  officials,  if  indeed  it  is,  yet, 
**  altogether  eradicated."  [This,  remember,  was  written  in  the  year 
1866.  Things  in  Lower  Burmah  are  quite  difierent  now.]  "After 
*'  Rangoon  and  Bassein  fell  to  the  British  arms  in  April,  1852,  the 
**  lower  part  of  the  country  became  a  prey  to  anarchy.  The  British 
**  troops  were  necessarily  kept  within  the  seaport  towns.  In  the 
**  interior  numerous  bandit  chiefs  set  up  Apaeudo  independent  authority. 
**  A  kind  of  civil  war  was  carried  on  between  different  parties.  On  the 
**  one  side  were  those  who  took  refuge,  as  near  as  possible,  to  the  British 
"  guns,  or  who  supplied  provisions  to  the  camp  followers,  and  on  the 
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"  other  those  who  remained  adverse  to  the  invaders,  or  who  looked  to 
"  plunder  for  profit.  The  same  contest  was  continued  when  the  force 
"  moved  up  the  river  to  Promein  October,  1853.  Towns  on  the*  banks 
"  of  tiie  Irrawaddy,  where  provisions  or  fuel  had  been  supplied  to  the 
**  flotilla  steamers,  were  attacked  and  the  inhabitants  driven  off."  These 
marauders,  and  also  disaffected  officials,  I  remark,  gave  us  great 
trouble  in  some  parts  of  the  province,  just  as  they  are  doing  now  in 
the  newly-annexed  country. 

Upper  Burmah,  up  to  this  period  in  her  affairs,  was  ruled  by  a 
prince  called  the  Poogan  Meng,  who  took  his  title  from  the  city  of 
Poogan,  much  in  the  same  way  as  some  of  our  nobility  derive  their 
peerage  names  from  places  in  which  they  have  either  estates  or  some 
other  interest.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Prince  of  Tharrawaddy,  who 
had  reigned  under  the  designation  of  King  K6nboung,  and  who  was 
the  brother  of  King  Phagyeedaw,  in  whose  reign  the  first  war  with 
Burmah,  as  already  noted,  took  place.  King  Phagyeedaw  was  de- 
throned by  the  Prince  of  Tharrawaddy,  who,  in  his  turn  [having 
become  insane],  was  displaced  by  his  own  family,  and  was  succeeded, 
as  above  noticed,  by  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Poogan,  who,  it  is 
recorded,  inaugurated  his  reign  by  the  slaughter  of  his  brother  [the 
Prince  of  Tar6phmaw]  and  all  his  household,  to  the  number  of  about 
one  hundred  persons. 

The  Poogan  Meng's  rule  continued  until  just  after  the  annexation 
of  Pegu  [or  Lower  Burmah],  when  his  two  half-brothers  rose  against 
him,  and,  driving  him  from  the  palace,  made  a  prisoner  of  him — the 
elder  "of  the  two  [known  as  the  Mengd6n  Prince]  taking  his  place  as 
King  of  Ava. 

In  the  Proclamation  of  Annexation  dated  the  30th  December,  1852, 
which  has  been  read  to  you,  you  will  have  noticed  that  Lord  Dalhousie 
held  out  certain  threats  in  case  the  King  of  Ava  [that  is,  of  Upper 
Burmah]  failed  to  renew  his  former  relations  of  friendship  with  the 
British  Government. 

The  Mengd6n  Prince,  however,  who,  as  I  have  told  you,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  vacated  by  the  deposition  and  incarceration  of  his  half- 
brother  the  Poogan  Meng,  had  a  sentimental  objection  to  signing  any 
engagement  by  which  he  was  obliged  to  recognize  the  severance  of 
territory  from  the  Burmese  Empire,  and  negotiations  completely  failed 
to  secure  the  desired  Treaty.  So,  in  lieu  of  this,  the  Governor-General 
issued  a  fresh  Proclamation  declaratory  of  peace  between  the  two 
nations,  but  our  correspondence  with  the  Court  of  Ava,  and  even  for 
some  time  after  at  Mandalay,  to  which  place  the  new  King  after  his 
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accession  to  power  removed  his  palace,  was  maintained  through  an 
mmccredited  agent,  and  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  at  present  oar 
affairs  are  transacted  with  his  Holiness  the  Pope  at  Rome. 

Meanwhile  the  task  of  restoring  order  in  the  newly-acquired 
Province  proceeded. 

Arthur  Phayre  [then  a  Captain  in  the  Bengal  Army],  who,  as 
Principal  Assistant  Commissioner,  had  by  his  exertions  turned  the 
pestilential  swamps  of  Arrakan  into  a  prolific  rice  garden,  was  selected 
by  Lord  Dalhousie  as  the  first  Commissioner  of  Pegu,  and  with  the 
ojficers  made  over  to  him,  set  to  work  to  reduce  the  country  under 
control,  and  to  get  the  people  to  settle  quietly  down  to  their  several 
avocations. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  will  be  somewhat  understood  from  the 
following  cursory  notice  of  how  Pegu  had  been  previously  ruled  i-r- 

"  Under  the  Burmese  Government  the  districts  into  which  the 
"  Province  was  divided  consisted  of  numerous  petty  jurisdictions, 
**  superintended  by  officers  of  various  denominations  and  powers.  In 
*'  most  of  them  difEerent  systems  of  administration  prevailed.  In 
**  some  the  power  was  confided  to  officers  having  the  rank  of  Govemoi's 
"  of  Provinces ;  in  others  it  was  held  by  Myo  Woons,  officers  of  the 
**  second  grade ;  and  in  many  others  by  Myothoogyees,  or  functionaries 
"  of  the  third  rank  of  local  officials.  All  officers  in  charge  of  districts 
"  had  the  power  of  life  and  death.  The  policy  of  the  Court  of  Ava 
**  generally  appears  to  have  been  tx)  divide  authority  as  much  as 
"  possible.  Its  great  object  was  to  guard  against  conspiracies  and 
'*  insurrections.  The  number  of  petty  local  officers  scattered  through 
**  the  country  [the  Government  having  a  representative  Oowag  or 
"  constable  in  nearly  every  hamlet]  was  enormous.  With  all  these, 
"  however,  the  power  of  the  Government  in  the  interior  was  weak. 
"  The  authority  of  the  Myothoogyees  was  continually  being  disputed, 
"  and  resisted  by  the  heads  of  circles,  who  generally,  however, 
"  managed  to  make  their  peace  by  presents  at.  the  capital." 

You  will  see  from  this  glance  at  what  the  previous  state  of  the 
Province  had  been  [and  it  was  just  the  same  in  the  country  we  have 
now  annexed],  that  if  the  people  had  not,  as  a  body,  tacitly  agreed  to 
accept  our  rule,  as  a  probable  improvement  on  what  they  had  before 
then  endured,  our  task  would  have  been  rather  an  onerous  one. 

There  was  this  great  difference,  however,  between  our  annexation 
then,  and  that  now  effected.  Pegu  or  Lower  Burmah,  was  a  conquered 
and  subject  country ;  and  not  the  cradle  of  the  Burman  Monarchy. 
We  have  now  done  away  with  that  Monarchy,  and  the  blow  will  be  all 
the  harder  for  the  liigher  officials  to  bear.     In  the  last  war  these 
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I'e tired  up  country,  and  had  still  equal  chances  with  others  about  the 
Burman  Court,  of  getting  appointments.  Now,  there  is  nothing  to 
fall  back  on,  for  them ;  and  thej  must  settle  down  in  their  villages, 
and  give  up  all  idea  of  "  feathering  their  nests,  as  in  the  [for  them — 
though  not  for  the  people] — good  old  times.'*  However,  as  to  our 
work  in  Pegu  ; — 

In  assuming  the  government  of  the  Province,  officials  who  were 
willing  to  continue  in  office,  and  who  were  not  undesirable,  were  kept 
on;  others,  in  causes  of  vacancy,  were  appointed,  and  gradually 
everything  subsided  into  fair  working  order.  To  develop  the  resources 
of  the  country,  Bazaars  or  Markets,  Customs  Houses,  Ports,  Pilots, 
Light  Houses,  a  flotilla  of  river  Steamers,  Dockyards,  Canals, 
Embankments,  Bridges,  Roads,  Telegraphs,  Post  Offices,  Schools, 
Hospitals,  Dispensaries,  Lock  Hospitals,  Lunatic  Asylums,  Topo- 
graphical, Geological,  and  Revenue  Sui-veys,  and,  lastly,  a  Railroad, 
were  taken  in  hand.  The  sister  Provinces  of  Arrakan  and  Tenasserim 
were  also  amalgamated  with  Pegu,  under  one  Chief  Commissioner  for 
more  efficient  and  direct  supervision. 

This  is  now,  almost  exactly,  what  will  have  to  be  done  in  Upper 
Burmah. 

When  the  second  war  of  1852  was  concluded  by  the  annexation  of 
Pegu,  not  much  was  said ;  and  I  do  not  remember,  at  this  time,  if  more 
notice  was  taken  in  Parliament  than  a  sort  of  half  protest  by  some 
honourable  member,  who  did  not  understand  how  such  a  large  tract 
of  territory  should  be  absorbed  so  readily,  and  expressed  a  mild  hope 
that  it  would  be  found  to  *'pay,"  and  not  be  a  permanent  drag  upon 
the  Indian  Exchequer.  The  result  of  some  thirty  years'  steady 
management  should  be  a  sufficient  and  satisfactory  reply  to  the  doubt 
then  entertained.  This  result  was  as  is  thus  set  forth  in  the  Official 
Gazetteer  of  the  Province : — 

"  When  Pegu  became  British  territory,  the  revenue  raised  from 
"  the  three  Provinces  was — ^Arrakan,  rupees  1,274,294  ;  Pegu,  rupees 
"  2,97!',538;  and  Tenasserim,  rupees  1,066,090;  or,  rupees  5,317,922 
"  in  all.  Rather  less  than  ten  years  later,  when  the  three  Provinces 
"  were  joined  to  form  the  existing  Province,  the  Revenues  were — 
"  Arrakan,  rupees  1,820,966;  Pegu,  rupees  6,700,216;  and  Tenasserim, 
"  rupees  1,876,494 ;  or,  rupees  9,396,676.  At  the  close  of  the  next 
**  decennial  period  the  amount  had  risen  to  rupees  14,203,160."  [In 
1878-79,  the  year  in  which  I  left  Burmah  finally,  the  gross  Revenue 
had  amounted  to,  rupees  20,192,770,  or  nearly  two  millions  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  In  1883-84  the  Receipts  were  upwards 
of  £2,860,000  and   the    Expenditure  £1,610,000    showing    a    nett 
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of  £1,240,000.]  "Besides  this^  which  is  credited  to  Imperial  and 
"  Provincial  services,  a  considerable  amount  is  raised  by  Munici- 
"  palities,  and  for  local  purposes,  such  as  the  payment  of  the  rural 
"  police,  local  mail  services,  education,  local  roads,  &c.,  and  this  in 
"  1878-79  was  rupees  1,992,960;  so  that  the  whole  amount  raised 
"  was  rupees  22,185,730.  Deducting  Expenditure  and  excluding 
"  Municipal  and  local  funds  receipts  and  charges,  the  nett  aggregate 
**  surplus  of  the  last  eight  years  has  been  rupees  65,115,020.  In 
"  1878-79,  after  deducting  all  charges,  including  those  for  the  Military 
"  [rupees  2,733,410],  rupees  7,189,490  was  the  amount  available  for 
"  remittance  to  India,  of  which  rupees  5,125,000  was  remitted  in 
"  cash." 

Similarly  the  increase  in  population  was  from  2,092,331  souls 
in  1863  to  3,088,902  souls  in  1878,  or  nearly  one  million  in  fifteen 
years. 

Yet  another  test.  In  1862,  when  the  three  Provinces  were 
amalgamated,  the  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  was  rupees 
52,470,315  in  all.  By  1878-79  the  value  had  increased  to  rupees 
167,658,245,  or  had  more  than  trebled. 

The  above  sketch  of  the-  Revenue  results  of  our  rule  in  Lower 
Burmah  I  do  not  think  to  be  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  paper,  as, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  further  annexation  that  has  been  effected,  it  is 
desirable  to  show  that  the  annexing  Power  did  endeavour,  and 
endeavoured  successfully,  to  fulfil  its  duties,  and  consequently  may  be 
relied  on  to  do  the  same  by  its  new  subjects  also. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  did  the  individual  prosperity  of  the 
population,  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  Revenue  got 
out  of  the  Province  ?  In  respect  to  this  I  remark  that  while  under 
the  Burman  rule  the  poorer  order  had  seldom  more  than  cotton  clothes 
to  wear,  and  hardly  knew  what  a  rupee  or  florin  was,— now  he  is  a 
poor  person  indeed  who  does  not  array  himself,  his  wife,  and  children 
in  silk  when  he  goes  up  to  the  Pagoda  on  worship  days,  and  who 
has  not  a  few  spare  coins  at  the  end  of  the  harvest  time,  wherewith  to 
give  a  small  entertainment,  theatrical  or  other,  to  his  friends  on  some 
festive  occasion.  He  is  a  free  man ;  his  earnings  are  his  own,  and  he 
can  do  whatever  he  likes  with  them,  as  long  as  he  pays  the  taxes 
demanded  by  Government.  The  periodical  lists  of  zyats,  bridges, 
waterpot  sheds,  and  other  works  constructed  by  the  beneficence  of 
individuals,  all  over  the  Province,  for  the  convenience  of  everybody, 
which  are  published  in  the  Official  Gazettes,  also  go  to  show  that  the 
people  generally  are  in  such  easy  circumstances  [notwithstanding  a 
pretty  stiff  amount  of  taxation]  that  they  can  afford  to  give  liberally 
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out  of  their  earnings  for  works  of  charity  and  public  benefit ;  and  there 
are  several  traders,  both  Burmese  and  Karen,  who  have  acquired,  under 
our  rule,  property  of  no  inconsiderable  value.  As  an  instance,  one 
man,  I  remember  [his  name  was  Ko  Khwai  Ngyo,  which  being  inter- 
preted signifies  Respectable  Mr.  Blue  Dog],  came  over  from  Maulmain 
to  Ba.ngoon,  while  I  was  there,  and  breakfasted,  for  three  consecutive 
days,  whoever,  wished  to  partake  of  his  hospitality,  rich  or  poor.  Of 
course,  the  arrangements  were  very  camp  fashion,  but  the  whole  thing 
was  [although  longo  intervallo]  rather  suggestive  of  the  public  feeds 
which  the  populace  of  Rome  used  to  have  given  them  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Roman  Csesars,  by  those  desiring  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  the  mob.  This  man  had  been  only  a  few  years  before  a  police 
officer  at  Maulmain,  but  had  gone  into  the  timber  trade  and  had 
amassed  money. 

Besides  pecuniarily,  I  presume  it  will  be  allowed  that  the  people 
individually  benefited  in  the  way  of  comparative  even-handed  justice, 
and  of  protection  against  wholesale  extortion  and  oppression. 

I  will  now  say  a  few  words  about  our  relations  with  the  Court  of 
Mandalay,  after  the  termination  of  the  second  Burmese  war,  befoi*e 
I  pass  on  to  that  which  has  just  ended.    • 

Although  he  disliked  any  treaty  with  the  British,  the  Mengd6n 
j^feng  had  not  a  similar  objection  to  embassies.  During  his  reign, 
several  missions  were  sent  by  him  from  Mandalay  to  foreign  Courts. 
One  was  to  our  Governor- General  in  India,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
the  retrocession  of  a  seaport.  This,  of  course,  was  unsuccessful. 
Another  went  to  England,  to  endeavour  to  establish  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  British  Government,  as  it  was  considered  derogatory 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Burmese  King  to  have  to  communicate  with  a 
viceroy.  This  also  was  abortive.  Others,  again,  of  a  peripatetic 
character,  visited  Persia  and  several  of  the  European  Courts  with 
probably  the  rather  hazy  idea  of  being  helped  by  them  in  any  future 
complications  arising  with  the  English.  Some  of  these  visits i  were 
returned ;  and  our  Chief  Commissioner  in  Lower  Burma  [Sir  Arthur 
Phayre]  went  up  no  less  than  three  times  in^the  hope  of  getting  some 
sort  of  a  treaty  signed,  and  a  stop  put  to>  monopolies  which  iaaterfered 
with  our  trade  up  river.  The  first  of  these  missions  you  will  find 
fully  described  in  a  very  interesting  book  brought  out  at  the  time  by 
Colonel  Henry  Yule.  On  the  second  occasion  a  short  agreement,  half 
friendly,  half  commercial,  but  very  one-sided  in  its  provisions,  was 
obtained,  on  the  strength  of  which,  a  political  agent,  who  afterwards 
blossomed  into  a  "  Resident,''  was  appointed  by  us  to  i*eside  at  the 
Capital  and  watch  over  the  interests  of  British  merchants.    Sir  Arthur 
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Phayre's  tliird  mission  was  not  so  snccessful ;  but  his  successor  in 
office,  General  Albert  iPytcbe  [who  went  np  in  1867  aided  by  efFeotive 
remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Government],  was  given  a 
treaty,  which,  while  -disposing  of  some  commercial  matters,  agi^ed  to 
a  joint  Conrt'  at  Mandalay  for  the  trial  of  Civil  suits  in  which  one  of 
the  litigants  might  be  a  British  subject.*'  It  also  provided  for  the 
extradition  of  certain  classes  of  criminals.- 

Of  still  more  importance  to  the  King,  however,  than  treaties  or 
embassies,  was  a  political  event  that  occurred  at  Mandalay  in  the 
year  1866,  which  also  had  no  doubt  its  influence  in  afterwards  guiding 
the  judgment  of  the  British  Government,  when  the  recent  question  of 
annexation  had  to  be  considered.  Two  of  the  King's  sons,  the  Mengoon 
and  the  Meng6ndaing  Princes,  following  the  good  old  royal  custom 
in  Burma,  attempted  to  seize  the  palace  and  the  person  of  the  King, 
their  father,  but  being  foiled  in  their  design,  broke  out  into  rebellion, 
and  obtaining  guns  and  war  materiel  from  the  frontier  customs'  station 
at  Menghla,  laid  siege  to  the  Capital,  which  was  also  invested  by 
another  of  the  King's  sons,  not  in  conjunction  with  them,  but  on  his 
own  account,  the  Padaing  Prince  [son  of  the  Ein  Shae  Meng  or 
Crown  Prince  who  perished  at  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak] . 

After  varied  successes,  the  King's  party  got  the  mastery.  The 
Padaing  Prince  gave  himself  up,  and  the  Mengoon  and  Mengdndaing 
fled  to  British  territory,  where  they  were  placed  under  police  obser- 
vation. From  this  the  Mengoon  escaped,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
into  the  Shan  and  Karennee  States,  where  he  obtained  refuge  for 
some  time,  until,  venturing  back  into  British  territory,  he  was  dis- 
covered in  hiding  at  Kyeemyengdaing,  a  suburb  of  Bangoon,  arrested 
by  Major  Lloyd,  the  district  officer,  and  deported  to  the  Andamans. 
He  and  his  brother  were  subsequently  removed  to  the  fortress  of 
Chunar,  in  India. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Mengddn  Meng,"Vho  demised  in  1878,  the 
two  countries  had  remained  at  peace  with  each  other,  but  owing  to 
the  bad  system  of  government  at  Mandalay  [one  which  delighted  in 
monopolies  to  the  exclusion  of  fair  trade,  and  in  placing  every  obstacle 
it  could  (short  of  force)  in  the  way  of  our  passing  through  the  country, 
and  opening  up  commercial  relations  with  China  through  the  Province 
of  Yoonan],  an  evergrowing  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  on  the  part, 
principally,  of  the  mercantile  community,  had  been  engendered. 
With  the  death  of  the  Mengd6n  Prince,  and  the  succession  of  his  son 
Theebaw,  this  feeling  became  intensified.  The  fearful  slaughtering  of 
his  i^latives,  lest,  possibly,  they  should  become  competitors  for  the 
throne ;  the  alleged  bad  character  and  sottish  disposition  of  the  iic^v 
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king,  and  his  unconcealed  dislike  to  the  English,  resulted,  after 
remonstrance,  in  our  Resident  being  recalled,  and  in  diplomatic 
relations  being  broken  off. 

The  Blue  Book  lately  published  gives  the  sequel  to  this.  The  last 
straw  which  broke  the  patience  of  the  British  camel  [and  patience, 
you  know,  has  long  been,  as  it  were,  our  backbone],  was  the  attempt 
in  a  tyrannical  and  unjust  manner  to  defraud  and  ruin  a  respectable 
British  mercantile  company  which  was  engaged  in  forest  operations 
in  Upper  Burmah.  Whether  or  not  alleged  intrigues  on  the  part  of 
our  neighbours,  the  French,  aided  in  accelerating  the  action  of 
England,  I,  of  courae,  do  not  pretend  to  say.  It  is  sufficient  that  an 
ultimatum  was  sent,  and  no  satisfaction  having  been  obtained,  the 
process  followed  in  1862  was  repeated,  and  what  was  left  unfinished 
in  that  year  completed.  Upper  Burmah  being  now  reunited  to  the 
portion  that  was  annexed  at  that  time. 

And  now ;  did  we  want  this  annexation,  or  was  it  a  thing  of  our 
own  seeking  and  not  forced  upon  us  ?  The  reply  is  that,  had  the 
Mengd6n  Meng,  and  his  successor,  the  Prince  of  Theebaw,  only  com- 
ported themselves  towards  us  as  our  other  neighbour  [I  mean  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Siam]  has  always  done,  we  should  no  more  have 
thought  of  entering  into  Upper  Burmah,  except  as  traders,  than  of 
doing  anything  else  of  an  undesirable  nature. 

I  will  mention  a  small  instance  in  evidence  of  this  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  Indian  Government.  While  Commissioner  of  Pegu,  I  was 
called  upon  to  report  on'our  trade  with  Upper  Burmah,  and  on  the  best 
means  of  developing  it.  In  doing  this,  I  incidentally  hazarded  the 
remark  that  possibly  the  time  might  come  when  we  should  have  a  more 
Ultimate  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  that  country,  than  we  then 
had.  The  reply  was  a  caustic  one,  not  from  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
but  from  the  Government  of  India,  which  expressed  astonishment  and 
surprise  that  an  officer  in  my  position  should  not  have  kept  in  mind 
the  well-known  policy  of  the  British  Government  which  was  entirely 
opposed  to  anything  in  the  way  of  extension  of  territory.  Of  course 
I  .was  silent.  But  for  all  that,  what  I  had  [I  must  admit,  very 
irregularly]  foretold,  has  come  to  pass,  without  my  being  over  much 
of  a  prophet. 

No  !  As  I  have  said,  had  His  Majesty  of  Upper  Burmah  only  recog- 
nized oui*  fair  claims  to  trade,  and  to  pass  through  his  country  into 
China,  and  had  he  only  behaved  himself  decently  and  humanely,  he 
would  never  have  been  interfered  with.  What  we  did  was  simply  in 
protection  of  our  own  rights. 

I  have  mentioned  the  young  King  of  Siam.  I  may  here  be  allowed 
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to  introduce  an  anecdote  by  way  of  showing  the  difference  wliich 
education  and  good  manners  make  in  even  Asiatic  crowned  Princes. 
A  short  time  before  the  late  Lord  Mayo  [then  Viceroy]  came  to  British 
Burma,  on  what  proved  to  be  his  last  and  only  visit  to  his  transgan- 
getic  provinces,  Rangoon  was  visited  by  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Siam, 
and  suite.  The  Honourable  Sir  Ashley  Eden  was  then  my  Chief 
Commissioner,  and  1  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  him.  His  Majesty 
drove  out  with  hinr,  as  any  private  gentleman  would  have,  and,  as  his 
guest  sat  on  Sir  Ashley's  right  hand  at  table.  During  his  stay  it  was 
arranged  that  he  should  be  taken  to  the  platform  of  the  great  Shwae 
Dagon  Pagoda,  where  he  was  to  interview  a  number  of  the  Buddhist 
clergy.  His  Majesty  was  escorted  up  the  grand  steps  by  the  Chief 
Commissioner,  and  being  met  formally  by  me  at  their  top,  went  first 
and  -burnt  incense  at  a  Shrine,  and  then  walked  to  where  the  assembled 
priests  were  sitting  in  one  of  the  Zyats,  or  preaching  sheds.  Then 
arose  a  difficulty.  The  King,  a  Siamese,  did  not  understand  Burmese ; 
— the  priests,  Burmese,  did  not  comprehend  a  word  of  Siamese.  They 
gazed  at  each  other.  The  King  said  a  word  or  two  in  Siamese ;  the 
senior  priest  expressed  a  welcome  in  Burmese.  A  pause  ensued,  which 
became  embarassing  and  threatened  to  be  the  occasion  of  undesirable 
levity  on  this  ceremonious  and  rather  solemn  occasion.  Then  spoke 
up  a  young  priest  who  had  received  some  English  instruction  in  one 
of  our  schools,  and  addressed  His  Majesty  with  perfect  correctness,  in 
the  English  tongue.  To  him  replied  the  King,  also  in  English,  and 
after  everything  that  was  necessary  had  been  said  between  the  Boyal 
Layman,  and  the  Burmese  Priests,  His  Majesty  withdrew.  Strange 
did  it  seem  that  in  this  Eastern  country,  English,  the  language  of  a  far- 
ofE  "Western  Isle,  should  be  the  only  means  of  communication  between 
two  Buddhists,  who,  though  their  countries  adjoined  each  other,  had 
no  other  tongue  in  common !  I  need  hardly  point  from  this  young 
king  to  his  brother  monarch  at  Mandalay.  The  fii*st  an  honoured  friend 
of  ours,  one  who,  in  any  emergency,  might  safely  count  upon  our 
sympathy  and  assistance.  The  other,  an  outcast,  and  a  captive  in  a 
strange  country,  sent  there  to  save  his  native  land  from  the  horrors 
of  tyranny  and  oppression  which  his  selfishness  had  brought  upon  it. 

But  it  will  be  said,  and,  no  doubt,  has  been  said,  that  we  should, 
instead  of  annexing  Upper  Burmah,  have  placed  some  other  of  the 
royal  race  upon  the  throne,  and,  maintaining  him  as  a  puppet,  ruled 
in  his  name.  Probably,  the  people  of  Upper  Burmah,  from  a  feeling 
of  loyalty  and  of  nationality  would  have  preferred  this,  if  it  could 
have  been  done  with  any  degree  of  safety  or  with  any  certainty  that 
we  should  not  have  been  constantly  subjected  to  having  our  work  of 
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reformation  and  progress  interfered  with  by  intrigues  and  Conrt 
machinations.  The  members  of  the  late  reigning  royal  family  also 
are  not  entitled  to  anything  like  sympathy  on  our  part.  They  belong 
to  a  thoroughly  corrupt  set,  and  each  king  as  he  succeeds  his  prede- 
cessor, endeavours  as  a  rule  to  establish  himself  by  exterminating  all 
of  his  own  race  whom  he  suspects  may,  though  at  present  innocent, 
possibly  conspire  against  him  at  a  future  time.  No  !  If  the  members 
of  the  ex-royal  family  submit  to  an  accomplished  fact,  the  Government 
possibly  may  arrange  for  their  support  by  moderate  pensions,  but  it 
would  be  an  utter  mistake  to  place  any  of  them  in  a  position  where 
they  could  intrigue.  Even  now  the  country  appears  to  be  overrun 
with  armed  bands,  some  of  which  are  acting  in  the  name  of  one  or 
other  of  p^ewfZo-aspirants  to  the  throne ;  and  this  will  continue  until 
our  rule  is  firmly  established,  and  that  it  would  never  be,  if  it  were 
thought  at  all  possible  that  we  should  allow  its  re-occupation  by  either 
one  of  the  race  of  Alompra,  or  by  one  of  the  dynasty  that  preceded 
it,  members  of  which  latter  are  now,  I  believe,  to  be  still  found 
amongst  the  poorer  sort  of  peasantry  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital. 
That  brigandage  and  dacoity  should  be  rampant  now  is  of  course 
much  to  be  regretted ;  but  that  they  should  be  so  arises  principally 
from  two  causes — one,  the  uncertainty  of  the  times ;  and  the  other, 
the  time-honoured  belief  amongst  the  Burmese  that  on  the  occasion  of 
a  revolution  attended  with  force,  "  Might  is  Right,"  and  that  each  man 
may  seek  to  better  himself  by  appropriating  whatever  he  can  seize  and 
keep.  Even  on  minor  occasions  this  idea  sometimes  crops  out.  When 
I  was  Deputy- Commissioner  of  Prome,  then  a  frontier  district,  many 
years  ago,  one  of  the  old  officials,  who  had  preferred  to  abscond  to 
Upper  Burmah,  instead  of  remaining  on  as  a  headman  in  his  township 
under  the  British  rule  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  1852,  came 
down  secretly,  and,  supported  by  his  friends,  seized  upon  his  successor, 
whom  he  murdered  with  some  others,  and  only  ran  away  when  I  went 
after  him  with  a  party  of  Bengal  Native  Infantry.  He  had  been  but 
a  few  hours  in  possession,  but  this  was  quite  time  enough  for  an  old 
villager,  who  had  his  eyes  open  to  the  main  chance,  to  "  annex  "  his 
neighbour's  cow.  "  Friend,"  said  I  [when  he  was  brought  before  me 
on  the  complaint  of  his  aggrieved  neighbour],  "  Friend  !  how  is  it  that 
*'  you,  apparently  a  respectable  and  law-abiding  elder,  should  do  such 
"  a  disgraceful  thing  as  this  ?"  '*  Worshipful  sir,"  was  the  reply, 
"  when  royal  umbrellas  and  royal  palaces  change  hands,  Might 
"  becomes  Right."  And  he  fully  believed  it.  In  regard  to  this 
brigandage  being  an  outcome  of  the  uncertainty  which  has  prevailed 
since  the  last  annexation  [but  which  I  trust  has  now  been  dissipated 
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by  the  recent  declaration  in  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty's  speech  on 
the  opening  of  Parliai»ent],  I  will  notice  Sir  Arthur  Phayre's  expla- 
nation on  the  similarly  unsettled  state  of  the  northern  part  of  Pegu, 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  1852.  **  The  people  doubted  whether 
"  the  country  would  be  restored  to  the  Burmese  or  not.  ...  In 
'*  order  to  manifest  the  effect  this  uncertainty  had  on  the  minds  of  the 
*'  people,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  1824 
"  and  1825-26,  when  Pegu  was  evacuated,  those  of  the  natives  of 
"  rank  who  had  entered  the  British  service,  or  been  active  in  affording 
"  assistance  to  the  army,  were  not  only  deprived  of  their  offices  and 
"  estates  by  the  Burmese  Government,  but  some  of  them  were  put  to 
"  death  on  various  pretences.  The  abandonment  of  the  country,  after 
**  it  was  supposed  that  pledges  for  retaining  it  had  been  given  by  the 
"  British  Government,  sank  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It 
"  was  remembering  this  event  that  many  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
"  northern  portion  of  the  Province  now  stood  aloof  from  the  British 
"  functionaries.  This  feeling  continued  throughout  the  year  1853, 
"  and  until  the  early  part  of  1854.  Others,  men  of  violence,  who 
"  were  provoked  that  the  days  of  impunity  to  ruffianism  were  past, 
"  and  who  viewed  with  hatred  the  adoption  of  measures  to  promote 
"  peace  and  order,  were  actively  hostile  to  the  British  Government." 
It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  dacoity  and  brigandage  still  exist  in 
Upper  Burmah,  although  I  trust  that  my  old  fellow-worker,  Colonel 
Sladen,  will  be  able  to  organize  such  an  efficient  police  force  as  will 
effectually  stamp  it  out. 

It  must  always  be  remembered,  however,  that  dacoity  and  cattle- 
lifting  are  the  normal  crimes  of  Burmah,  not  perpetrated  in  large 
bands,  as  in  India,  except  on  very  rare  occasions,  but  in  parties  of  five 
or  six.  The  robbers  are  seldom  resisted,  the  inmates  "clearing  out" 
directly  the  house  is  attacked.  While  should  the  dacoit  of  to-night 
be  in  his  turn  attacked,  say  to-morrow  night,  by  the  person  whom  he 
plundered  or  by  any  other,  the  probability  is  that  he  will  conform  to 
custom,  run  out  of  his  house,  and  allow  his  ill-gotten  gain  to  be  taken 
from  him  without  showing  fight. 

Another  class  of  objectors  to  the  annexation  of  Upper  Burmah  are 
those  who  fear  that  by  it  we  shall  be  brought  into  conflict  [diplomatic 
conflict,  I  presume]  with  the  Chinese  Government ;  and  on  this  point 
there  has  been  some  discussion  in  the  papers.  My  friend,  General 
Alexander  McMahon,  who  was  at  one  time  Resident  at  Mandalay 
having,  in  reply  to  such  objections,  published  a  letter  in  The  Times, 
showing  that  they  were  untenable.  The  Chinese  Tag  Tat,  or  Emperor, 
in  fact,  possibly  has  no  better  title  to  suzerain  rights  in  Burmah  and  to 
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demand  tribnfce  than  had  either  of  the  earlier  Georges  of  our  own  king- 
dom in  France,  although  thej  continued,  till  a  lfl;te  date,  to  set  forth  on 
•their  minted  coin,  not  only  the  arms  of  France,  but  also  that  they  were, 
in  so  many  words,  Kings  of  France,  as  well  as  of  the  countries  that  more 
legitimately  belonged  to  them.  Time  does  not  allow  or  I  would  go 
into  so  much  of  the  Burmese  history  as  shows  the  relations  of  Burmah 
with  China.  The  question  also  is  still  under  consideration,  and  doubt- 
lessly will  be  fairly  settled  in  due  course. 

Again,  there  are  others  who  say  that  we  should  not  have  annexed 
for  fear  of  hurting  the  susceptibilities  of  the  natives  of  India  and 
alarming  the  Bajahs  who  are  under  our  suzerainty.  But  what  concern 
can  it  possibly  be  of  theirs  ?  Burmah  is  not  within  the  comity  of 
States  belonging  to  India  Proper,  any  more  than  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments or  Ceylon  are,  and  our  Rajahs  must  be  timorsome  indeed,  or 
else  self-conscious  of  disloyal  feelings  if  they  sympathize  with  a 
person  such  as  the  ex-King  of  Burmah,  and  think  that  his  &>te  may  be 
theirs  some  day.  Surely  those  who  suggest  such  an  idea  can  know 
but  little  of  our  friends  the  Rajahs,  who,  I  believe,  recognize  to  the 
full,  not  only  the  benefit  of  having  such  a  power  as  ours  to  be  their 
policeman  and  maintain  order,  but  also  that  extension  of  territory 
is  about  the  last  thing  desired  by  us,  so  long  as  it  can  be  safely  or 
decently  avoided.  We  are  only  too  content  that  things,  and  Rajahs, 
should  remain  as  they  are,  provided  that  no  adveree  power  is  brought 
into  antagonism  with  us,  either  immediately  or  prospectively. 

I  now  turn  to  the  question  of  what  we  shall  do  with  this  ^'  Land 
of  the  White  Elephant,**  now  that  we  have  got  it.  [And  I  only  trust 
it  will  not  prove  to  be  the  proverbial  "  white  elephant"  to  us.] 

Whether,  from  motives  of  policy,  we  may  part  with  or  bestow  any 
of  the  remoter  corners  of  it  on  China,  and  whether,  in  doing  so,  it  will 
be  done  in  a  way  that  will  make  the  Celestial  Tao-Tai  our  vassal  or 
not,  what  we  have  at  present  to  do  is  what  was  done  in  the  year  1853, 
and  this,  no  doubt,  is  being  done  now. 

Protection  to  life  and  property  and  the  re-establishment  of  good 
order  should  be  our  first  care. 

The  extension  of  the  Rangoon  and  Irrawaddy  State  Railroad 
should  be  seen  to  at  once,  as  well  as*  the  construction  of  good  branch 
roads  as  feeders,  and  to  open  up  the  country. 

The  Buddhist  priesthood  should  be  assured  freedom  from  molesta- 
tion in  their  monasteries  and  in  the  performance  of  their  religious 
duties,  but  given  to  understand  that,  as  in  Lower  Burmah,  they  are 
subject  to  the  operation  of  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  in*  secular 
matters.    Particular  care  also  should  be  taken  that  religious  buildings, 
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such  as  pagodas,  monasteries,  shrines,  zyats,  and  the  like  shall  not  be 
injured.  Much  harm  was  done  and  great  dissatisfaction  occasioned 
after  the  second  war  by  this  not  being  seen  to. 

In  settling  the  Province  the  ancient  territorial  divisions  of  the 
country  should  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  preserved ;  townships  grouped 
so  as  to  be  conveniently  administered  by  the  several  district  officers 
who  have  been,  or  will  have  to  be,  appointed,  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  districts  placed  under  each  Commissioner  of  a  Division.  In  doing 
this  the  hereditary  claims  to  office  of  the  Thoogyees,  or  Headmen  of 
Circles,  should  be  recognized  and  maintained  in  all  cases  where  such 
are  willing  to  continue  to  serve.  These  should  not  on  any  account  be 
put  out,  except  for  gross  misconduct  or  incompetency,  when,  if  prac- 
ticable, another  of  the  same  family  should  be  put  in  to  succeed. 

The  foregoing  will  be  found  to  be  comparatively  easy.  .  It  will  be 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  the  Myothoogyees,  or  heads  of  townships, 
because  these  have  certain  judicial  as  well  as  revenue  functions  vested 
in  them.  However,  these  also,  if  in  office,  should  be  maintained  as  far 
as  practicable,  at  first,  leaving  it  to  time  for  their  successors  to  be 
required  to  qualify  themselves  before  appointment ;  and  to  circum- 
stances for  the  declaration  of  townships  falling  vacant  being  no  longer 
subject  to  hereditary  claims. 

For  the  district  officers  above  these,  careful  selections  should  be 
made  of  the  best  fitted  Deputy  and  Assistant- Commissioners  in  Lower 
Burmah  to  fill,  at  least  a  certain  proportion  of  the  districts  formed  in 
the  newly-acquired  Province,  but  Indian  civil  servants  and  others  new 
to  the  country  should  be  eschewed.  I  think  it  would  be  well  also  if 
the  Divisional  Officers,  or  Commissioners,  should  be  drawn  from  the 
British  Burmah  Commission,  as  it  stands  at  present. 

The  Hloot  Daw,  or  Supreme  Council  of  the  ex-King,  which 
apparently  has  been  kept  in  office,  should  be  either  placed  during  its 
existence  on  the  footing  of  a  consultative  body,  or  else  ihe  members 
of  it  provided  for  according  to  the  confidence  reposed  in  each,  with 
the  option  of  being  pensioned  off. 

Note. — ^When  I  wrote  this,  the  account  of  Lord  Dufiferin's  reception  at  Mandalay 
had  not  reached  us.  When  it  did,  I  was  all  the  more  satisfied  that  the  Hloot  Daw 
is  an  anomaly,  and  should  be  abolished  at  once.  Its  retention  would,  I  believe, 
retard  the  pacification  of  the  Province,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  by  a  telegram  in 
yesterday's  Tiities  that  it  is  to  be  speedily  done  away  with. 

A  Judicial  Commissioner  of  experience  in  Burmah  will  be  very 
desirable,  and  the  English  law  should  be  the  law  of  the  land,  as 
administered  in  the  Lower  Province  of  Burmah,  that  is,  with  strict 
reservation  of  all  laws  and  customs  essentially  Burmese  in  matters  of 
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marriage  and  inheritance ;  but  the  proyiaions  of  the  Stamp  Act  should 
only  be  introduced  very  gradually. 

The  same  in  respect  to  the  Income  Tax  Act,  and  the  greatest 
resti'ictions  should  be  placed  on  the  use  of  opium  and  other  intoxicat- 
ing drugs  and  liquors.  One  of  the  five  cardinal  sins  of  the  Buddhists, 
yon  may  be  aware,  is  the  indulging  in  intoxicating  things,  ranking 
irith  murder,  theft,  lying,  and  flirting  with  one's  neighbour's  wife. 
Mkny  have  been  the  sorrowful  declarations  on  the  part  of  elders  and 
parents  that  the  young  Burman  of  the  present  day  is  a  changed  being 
from  what  he  was,  and  from  what  he  should  be  still,  simply  from 
addicting  himself  to  opium,  and  the  pernicious  shamsoo  or  fire-water 
of  the  Chinese. 

To  proceed.  The  currency  and  coinage  should  have  early  atten- 
tion. The  Upper  Burmese  tekal,  or  florin,  is  not  nearly,  though  it 
professes  to  be,  of  equal  value  with  the  Indian  rupee.  In  the  shops 
iti  Rangoon  it  is  received  with  a  discount  of  one-eighth  of  its  ostensible 
value.  These  coins  should  all  be  withdrawn  from  circulation, 
receiving  them  when  paid  into  our  treasuries  at  their  intrinsic  value 
and  remitting  them  to  the  nearest  mint.  The  readiest  way  of  replacing 
the  Peacock  coinage  would  be,  of  course,  by  the  substitution  of  rupees 
and  their  fractional  parts.  Were  it  not  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  Indian  rupee  and  the  British  florin 
[about  2  per  cent.,  I  believe,  in  fitvour  of  the  former]  the  opportunity 
might  be  thought  to  be  a  good  one  for  introducing  the  use  of  our 
British  silver  coins,  and  of  thus  making  a  small  commencement 
totrards  having  our  silver  currency  placed  in  a  better  position  than  it 
liow  occupies.  This,  however,  is  a  question  that  I  do  not  understand 
the  intricacies  of,  although  it  certainly  touches  my  pockets  and  those 
of  many  others. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  there  will  be  somewhat  of  a  rush  to  the  new 
ootlntry,  not  only  by  persons  desiring  to  get  hold  of  the  mines,  oil- 
Wells,  and  forests,  but  also  by  others  not  belonging  to  Upper  Burmah. 
especially  by  Arrakanese  and  natives  of  India,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
Qoternment  employment.  The  services  of  these  should  be  very 
sparingly  accepted,  except  in  cases  where  the  original  residents  may 
,  not  have  the  particular  knowledge  requisite  for  their  taking  office, 
such  as  in  land  surveying,  for  instance,  in  respect  to  which,  by  the  way, 
I  had  a  rather  amusing  experience  when  I  was  in  Rangoon,  as  District 
Officer.  My  policy  always  was,  in  filling  up  subordinate  offices,  to 
provide  first  for  the  people  of  the  country.  It  is  their  natural  right. 
8d,  in  arranging  for  a  next  year's  annual  measurement  of  cultivated 
Ifttid  in  the  district,  I  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  in  future  if  the 
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Thoogyee  of  the  Circle  had  not  a  competent  knowledge  of  land  survey- 
ing he  might,  instead  of  having  a  land  measurer  sent  to  him  from  the 
District  Office,  employ  either  his  sons  or  sons-in-law,  or  other  near 
relative,  if  qualified,  and  thus  save  himself  expense.  Previous  to  this 
the  measurements  had  been  largely  undertaken  by  Arrakanese 
measurers  who  had  been  sent  out  without  reference  to  the  Thoogyees. 
Next  season,  to  my  surprise  and  amusement,  when  I  inquired  how  it  was 
that  so  many  Arrakanese  were  still  on  the  list,  I  was  told  that  my 
orders  had  been  attended  to,  but  that  several  of  the  surveyors  had 
wooed  and  married  Thoogyees'  daughters. 

As  to  the  remote  future  of  the  Province,  of  course,  I  cannot  say 
much.  I  did  hear  the  other  evening,  lately,  at  a  lecture  in  the  hall  of 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  aifd  Com- 
merce, a  young  Burman  express  an  opinion  that  Burma,  which  he 
regarded  as  outside  India  altogether,  should  not  be  any  longer  kept 
under  the  Government  at  Calcutta,  but  transferred  to  the  supervision 
of  the  Colonial  Office  in  England,  in  the  same  way  as  Ceylon  or  the 
Straits  Settlements  ;  and  probably  he  represented  the  feelings  of  others 
of  his  nation.  Tho  treating  directly  with  Her  Majesty's  Government 
was  for  some  time  indeed  a  pet  idea  of  the  Burman  Court,  and  this 
point  was  much  insisted  on  by  the  former  King.  Whether  anything 
in  this  direction  may  hereafter  be  done,  or  when,  of  course,  is  not  for 
me  to  hajsard  any  conjecture  about. 

But  I  think  that  events  point  to  a  time  when  an  united  Burma  will 
be  erected  into  a  separate  presidency,  or  governorship  which  should 
rival  the  ancient  Bunnan  Empire  in  importance,  as  it  should  excel  it 
in  material  prosperity.  However,  before  this  takes  place,  Upper 
Burma,  under  a  separate  Commissioner  or  Chief  Commissioner,  should 
pass  through  a  transition  state,  and  be  made  what  Pegu  was,  before  it 
was  merged  in  what  is  still  called  the  "  Province  of  British  Burmah.'* 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  fear  that  I  have  taken  up  more  of  your 
time  than  I  need  have,  and  in  doing  this  also,  not  given  you  any  new 
or  astonishing  ideas  or  notions.  I,  however,  have  laid  before  you  the 
state  of  Burmah  before  the  War,  and  the  circumstances  that  led  up  to 
former  annexations,  as  well  as  the  present  one,  and  that  being  all  that 
I  proposed  to  do,  I  now  crave  your  indulgence  for  any  defects, 
deficiences,  or  omissions  in  the  paper  I  have  read  to  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Sir  W.  Guyer  Hunter,  m.p.)  :  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen,— I  am  sure  that  with  me  you  have  listened  with  very  great 
interest  to  the  paper  which  has  just  been  read  by  Major- General 
Ardagh.  The  scope  of  the  paper  is  very  large  and  affords  many 
points  for  discussion ;  and  on  looking  round  the  assembly  here  I  gee 
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many  who  are  competent,  and  I  hope  will  be  willing,  to  give  ns  the 
benefit  of  their  views  on  the  paper  which  has  just  been  read.  We 
shall  now  be  glad  to  hear  any  gentleman  who  may  desire  to  express 
his  views  upon  the  paper. 

Mr.  W.  MARTIN  WOOD  (Member  of  Council  of  the  East  India 
Association)  had  addressed  the  Chairman  as  follows  : — 

Feb,  26th,  1886. 

"  Dear  Sir, — ^Being  prevented  by  an  obligatory  engagement  from 
attending  the  meeting  to-day,  I  would  ask  to  be  permitted  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  Major- General  Ardagh's  paper. 

"  2.  The-  history  comprised  therein  is  of  considerable  interest, 
thougb,  perhaps,  necessarily  incomplete  in  respect  of  two  or  three  of 
the  turning  points  in  the  argument.  These  may  be  supplemented  in 
the  discussion  over  which  you  are  to  preside  ;  but  I  would  beg  leave 
to  remark  more  particularly  on  the  much  too  condensed  account  (foot 
of  p.  99)  of  the  circumstances  followed  by  the  recall  of  our  Resident 
from  Mandalay  in  1878. 

"  3.  This  is  an  aspect  of  the  case  which,  though  wholly  essential 
as  bearing  on  the  justification  of  our  action  towards  Burmah,  has  been 
slurred  over  throughout  the  discussion ;  and,  as  it  concerns  one  of  the 
most  vital  branches  of  Anglo-Indian  administration,  it  is  one  that 
should  receive  full  (though  now  tardy)  attention  in  a  debate  promoted 
by  our  Association.  Let  me  raise  this  broad  point  by  the  question 
first,  as  put  by  the  gallant  General  himself  (on  p.  100) — '  Did  we  want 
this  annexation,  or  was  it  a  thing  of  our  own  seeking  and  not  forced 
upon  us  ?'  or  second,  as  put  by  myself  thus — *  Was  not  the  manage- 
ment of  our  relations  with  Burmah  by  the  Simla  and  Calcutta  Foreign 
Office  such  as  to  complicate  the  difficulties  that  arose,  and  as  if 
contrived  to  drift  afiairs  into  such  an  impracticable  position  as  to 
leave  possible  only  just  such  a  solution  by  violence  as  that  which 
ensued  ?'  Having  whilst  in  India  watched  the  ostentatious  neglect 
with  which  the  Mandalay  difficulty  was  treated,  first  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Lytton  in  abruptly  breaking  off  relations,  and,  after- 
wards, by  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  in  refusing  to  renew  intercourse 
with  the  Burmah  Durbar,  I  venture  to  submit  that  this  episode 
furnishes  a  striking  and  painful  illustration  of  the  decay  of  that 
wisest  and  noblest  of  the  constructive  arts  that  have  built  up  the 
fabric  of  the  British  Indian  Empire,  I  mean  the  art  of  the  genuine 
political  officer.  You,  sir,  can  recall  the  names  of  many  Bombay  officers 
— other  than  those  known  to  fame,  such  as  Walker  of  !^ttiawar 
or  Outram — who  have  overcome  far  greater  difficulties  than  those  at 
Mandalay  without  any  loss  of  dignity,  and  effected  durable  settlements 
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with  native  Princes  and  Chiefs  without  the  coarse  method  of  military 
invasion,  as  in  this  case.  And  with  regard  to  Bnrmah  itself,  there 
mnst  have  been  several  men  available  in  the  Madras  Service  who, 
taking  the  temperate  and  sagacious  Sir  Arthur  Phayre  as  their 
exemplar,  could  have  overcome  the  difficulties  which,  as  I  have  said, 
became  formidable  chiefly  because  of  the  utterly  perverse  course  taken 
by  the  Calcutta-Simla  Foreign  Office,  and  established  a  modus  vivend% 
which,  while  securing  such  commercial  openings  as  we  have  any 
legitimate  right  to  desire  in  any  non-British  territory,  would  have 
avoided  the  destructive  course  that  has  now  been  taken,  and  saved  us 
from  the  thankless  complications  in  which  we  are  now  involved  on 
the  frontiers  of  north-eastern  Burmah.  To  go  no  further  than 
Colonel  Sladen  himself — who  has  been  found  entirely  indispensable  in 
minifying  the  worst  results  of  the  invasion — had  he  been  properly 
supported,  and  let  us  say  wisely  restrained  by  the  Foreign  Office,  his 
knowledge  of  the  people  and  their  rulers  would  alone  have  sufficed 
to  avert  the  catastrophe  that  has  now  to  be  struggled  with  at  an 
incalculable  cost  in  direct  expenditure,  in  loss  of  legitimate  commerce, 
and  in  political  reputation.  Even  as  to  the  paltry  difficulty  of  the 
French  Commercial  Treaty,  that  also  is  directly  traceable  to  our 
Foreign  Office  having  systematically  *  boycotted'  the  Mandalay  Durbar. 

*'  4.  But  if,  with  the  usual  slavish  deference  that  the  public  is 
accustomed  to  accord  to  an  accomplished  fact  we  are  to  accept  full 
responsibility  for  the  government  of  Upper  Burmah,  it  is  not  yet  too 
late  to  consider  the  question,  somewhat  diffidently  raised  by  General 
Ardagh  on  pp.  100-101,  whether  we  are  to  thrust  our  scientific  adminis- 
tration on  the  country,  or  guide  its  destinies  under  the  name  and 
ostensible  sanction  of  members  of  the  Burmese  ruling  race  P  Possibly 
full  reply  to  this  question  was  indicated  in  the  well-informed  remarks 
by  Mr.  Mclver  in  course  of  the  debate  on  Monday  night.  By  the  high 
and  mighty  course  so  far  accepted  we  have,  as  that  gentleman  showed, 
knocked  out  the  very  pivot  of  the  Burmese  social  system;  and  sa 
Mr.  Mclver  most  opportunely  reminded  the  public — not  only  in  Upper 
Burmah  but  in  our  own  settled  provinces.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
retrace  our  steps  in  this  direction,  and  some  of  the  guarded  but  very 
significant  admissions  by  Lord  Dufferin,  reported  in  The  Times  of 
yesterday,  point  very  plainly  to  the  true  policy  of  falling  back  on 
another  branch  of  the  neglected  art  of  the  Indian  politician — that  of 
administering  in  provinces  through  a  native  ruler. 

**  5.  In  conclusion,  I  would  fain  hope  that  our  Association  will  not 
endorse  the  grossly  unjust  and  selfish  policy  of  thrusting  on  the  over- 
burdened Indian  people  the  enomous  cost  of  the  subjugation  of  Upper 
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Bnrmah,  of  which  such  pecuniary  profit  as  may  arise  will  be  reaped 
by  English  officials  and  by  the  mercantile  interest,  whose  clamours 
have  precipitated  this  unhappy  departure  from  the  policy  proclaimed 
in  1868." 

Major-Qeneral  A.  BARLOW  said  that  he  had  been  in  the  Service 
with  Major- General  Ardagh  in  Bunxiah,  and  at  that  time  in  constant 
communication  with  the  Mengddn  Meng  and  his  Prime  Minister 
Mengondaingi  As  General  Sir  Arthur  Phayre  (who  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed  on  December  5th)  said,  a  grander  man  than  the 
Mengd6n  Meng  could  never  have  been  found.  That  he  left  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  widows  and  one  hundred  wd  seventy  children 
was  an  unhappy  aqcident*  (Laughter.)  He  treated  him  (Major- 
Qeneral  Barlow)  with  distinguished  honour,  and  offered  him  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afiairs.  On  May  29th, 
1864,  he  took  leave  of.  Mengddn  Meng,  having  obtained  a  concession 
for  a  railway,  which  cost  Overend,  Gurney  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Halli- 
dane,  Fox,  and  Co.,  £60,000.  He  still  had  that  concession,  and  was 
going  back  immediately  to  set  to  work  upon  it.  The  Mengd6n  Meng 
put  him  dowji  upon  his  knees  and  said,  ^'  You  shall  not  go  to  England, 
"  you  shall  stay  here ;  the  Gold-  Umbrella  Monarch  is  very  fond  of 
"  you.  I  am  speaking  with  a  great  many  Burmese,  behind  me.  If 
"you  stay  you  shall  have  £10,000  a  year  salary,  five  wives,  three 
"  eleptants,  and  forty-four  umbrellas."  He  replied,  "  Well,  I  do  not 
"  mind  the  terms  financially,  so  fisur  as  that  goes,  but  1  cannot  stand 
**  those  five  wives.*'  So  that;  those  five  wives  prevented  him  being 
Secretary,  of  State.  (Laughter.)  The  Mengd6n  Meng  said  to  him, 
"You  understand  French,  you  understand  Spanish,,  and  you  under- 
"  stand  Portuguese :  you  can  conduct  our.  correspondence  and  Iceep  us 
"  on,  good  terms  with  the  British  Oovernment,^'  There  was  no  doubt 
whatever  that  unless  that  Minister  had  had  his  head  cut  off*  in  the 
revolution  of  August  Uth,  1866,  he  .(General  Barlow)  would  have 
been  Secretary  of  Etate  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Upper  Burmah,  and  the 
aiinezation  of  Upper  Burmah  would  never  have  taken  place.  These 
people  were,  not  so  black  as  they  had  been  painted.  Theebaw's 
fOither  was  a  priest  and  his  mother  was  a  kitchen-maid.  The  rising 
took  place  and.  Popgan  Meng  was  put  upon  the  throne  because  he  was 
thought  to  be  powerless.  Th^ebaw  was  a  priest  and  wore  yellow  rags, 
and  he  was  kept  in  yellow  rags  for  six  months  after  he  was  put  on  the 
throne.  As  soon  as  ever  the  purple,  such  as  it  was,  was  assumed  he 
said,  "  I  will  teach  my  Ministers  how  to  behave,"  and  he  stuck  them 
immediately  into  the  White  Elephant-house, — the  prison, — ^and  he  kept 
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them  all  there  to  show  them  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was.  Bat  Theebaw' 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  those  massacres,  he  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  sequestration  of  that  eight  lacs  of  rupees 
that  was  paid  by  the  Bombay  and  Burmah  Trading  Corporation.  He 
(General  Barlow)  himself  gave  the  late  Eang  Mengd6n  Meng  two  lacs 
and  a  half  for  a  timber  forest,  and  when  he  got  it  he  treated  him  the 
same  as  the  late  King  treated  the  Bombay  and  Burmah  Trading  Corpo- 
ration: he  took  his  money  and  gave  nothing  for  it.  It  appeared 
that  the  Bombay  andj  Burmah  Trading  Company  paid  eight  lac9  of 
rupees,  or  £80,000  a  year.  The  timber  trade  was  a  most  peculiar 
trade  :  the  trees  had  to  be  girdled  one  year  and  cut  down  the  second 
year,  and  floated  the  third  year.  What  he  was  saying  could  be  fully 
confirmed  by  General  Hopkinson,  who,  whilst  acting  as  Commissions, 
was  highly  respected  and  beloved  in  the  Arrakan  provinces.  The 
capital  of  the  Bombay  and  Burmah  Trading  Corporation  was  only 
£180,000,  and  what  the  Burmese  authorities  said  waa  this  :  "  We  will 
"  take  their  money  for  the  putting  down  of  this  timber,  and  when  it  is 
"  cut  down  and  ready  to  float  we  will  seize  it,  so  that  we  shall  horve 
"  their  money  and  the  timber  too."  And  that  was  what  they  did,  ai)d 
it  was  that  proceeding  that  led  to  the  annexation  of  the  country.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  that  was  an  instructive  thing.  It  was  the  finger 
of  God  in  the  actions  of  man — 

"  To  mark  how  empires  rose  by  might  of  mind 
And  scan  the  wreck  those  empires  leave  behind." 

At  the  very  time  when  the  Burmese  attacked  him  as  he  was  passing 
down  the  Irrawaddy  he  happened  to  be  reading  from  Byron's  "  Child^ 
Harold,"  and  he  could  not  help  thinking  how  appropriate  were  the 
lines — 

"  Yet  to  the  remnants  of  thy  splendour  past 
Shall  pilgrims,  pensive,  bat  unwearied  throng." 

Mr.  M.  H.  MODY  (Bombay)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men,— The  old  adage  which  is  mentioned  in  this  paper,  "Might  is 
Right,"  never,  I  think,  received  a  better  illustration  than  in  the  recent 
annexation  by  Great  Britain  of  Burmah.  What  right  have  the  British 
Government  to  go  upon  another  man's  land  and  rob  him  (for  that  it 
really  comes  to)  of  his  property  ?  Because  the  late  King  was  the 
uneducated  and  brutal  monarch  that  he  is  said  to  have  been,  does  that 
give  England  a  right  to  intermeddle  with  the  affairs  of  Burmah  ?  I  dp 
not  want  to  introduce  into  this  discussion  anything  about  India  in 
particular.  We  Indians  are  proud  of  being  under  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and,  more  than  that,  we  are  proud  and  thank  God  for  our 
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Empress-Qaeen.  But  we  must  remember  that  there  is  another  side  to 
this  qnestion.  People  here  are  always  talking  about  annexing  this 
country  or  that.  The  excuse  as  to  Burmah  is  that  the  country  was 
given  over  to  murders  and  sedition,  &c.  But  take  the  case  of 
Cyprus :  there  there  were  no  massacres  or  anything  of  the  sort,  but 
the  great  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  simply  put  out  his  hand  and  *'  annexed  " 
the  island.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  for  a  person,  simply  because  he 
is  strong,  to  pounce  down  upon  his  weak  neighbour.  As  to  outrages 
and  lawlessness  being  an  excuse  for  interference,  there  is  plenty  of 
scope  for  the  restless  benevolence  of  the  British  Government  nearer 
home.  Ireland  demands  your  attention  much  more  urgently  than 
Burmah.  Then  there  is  the  Soudan,  with  which  this  country  interfered. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  slavery  is  more  rampant  now,  after  the 
operations  of  the  English,  than  before.  With  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  the  Burmese  King  I  may  recall  the  instance  of  the  accusation 
against  the  late  Maharajah  of  Baroda,  of  attempting  to  poison 
that  great  man  Sir  Arthur  Phayre.  The  British  Government  gave 
him  every  opportunity  of  defending  himself ;  no  such  opportunities 
seem  to  have  been  given  to  King  Theebaw,  but  the  whole  matter  was 
precipitated  and  the  country  was  annexed  before  the  public  mind  had 
really  time  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  justness  or  otherwise  of 
the  proceeding.  I  am  sure  that  if  ojpportunity  had  been  given  for 
an  expression  of  opinion  in  India  it  would  have  been  found  that  there 
was  an  unanimous  opposition  to  the  annexation.  I  venture  to  say 
from  newspaper  reports,  that  the  large  majority  of  the  Indian 
princes  and  other  Indians  are  opposed  to  it.  Then  again,  as  to 
making  India  pay  the  expenses  of  this  war  of  annexation.  Just 
imagine,  sir,  India's  voice  was  never  asked  in  the  matter.  It  is  proposed 
to  govern  Burmah  directly  by  the  Crown,  and  yet  the  expenses  of  the 
annexation  are  charged  upon  the  Indian  revenue,  especially  at  this 
present  time  when  a  new  tax,  the  income  tax,  has  been  imposed. 
I  think  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  Governor- Genei^l  had 
not  been  so  precipitate,  but  had  allowed  a  little  time  to  go  by  for 
the  quieting  down  of  the  country  and  found  a  suitable  monarch  to 
reign  in  the  stead  of  Theebaw  under  the  supervision  of  a  British 
Resident,  and  then  let  matters  go  on  as  in  other  protected  States,  like 
Baroda,  Indore,  &c. 

Dr.  G.  B.  CLARK,  m.p.  :  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,— 
I  came  here  rather  more  for  information  than  for  the  purpose  of 
speaking,  because  I  do  not  know  so  much  about  Burmah  as  I  should 
liko  to  do.  I  only  spent  three  or  four  months  there  SDmo  twenty  years 
ago  for  the  first  time,  and  took  a  run  down  on  another  occasion,  so  I 
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cannot  say  that  I  know  very  much  about  it.  I  have,  however,  given 
some  little  attention  to  Burmese  questions  for  some  time.  1  am  not 
exactly  prepared  to  accept  the  reading  of  history  which  we  have  had 
to-night.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  very  far  back,  but  I  intend  to  take 
the  period  from  the  death  of  the  late  King,  and  from  the  time  that 
King  Theebaw  ascended  the  throne.  Reading  the  history  from  that 
period,  I  come  to  quite  a  difEerent  conclusion  altogether  from  that  of 
the  gallant  gentleman  who  has  addressed  us  to-day.  I  do  not  think 
that  Major-General  Ardagh  is  correct  in  saying  that  we  withdrew  our 
Resident.  If  I  remember  right,  Mr.  Shaw  died,  and  Colonel  Harold 
Brown  was  acting  temporarily.  He  was  recalled  to  his  own  duties, 
and  Mr.  St.  Barbe,  I  think,  was  brought  down  from  Bhamo,  where  he 
was  acting  as  Assistant  Resident,  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Brown. 
After  Mr.  Shaw's  death  there  never  was  any  Resident  appointed  at 
all,  so  we  did  not  withdraw  our  Resident.  At  this  time  there  were 
strained  relations  between  the  new  Burmese  King  and  the  Viceroy. 
After  Mr.  Shaw  died  and  Mr.  St.  Barbe  was  brought  down  there  was 
a  fear  that  the  disaster  at  Maiwand  might  cause  trouble — not  that  it 
did  cause  trouble,  but  that  it  might  cause  trouble  in  Mandalay ; 
and  hence  in  a  surreptitious  fashion,  quietly  and  without  giving 
notice  to  the  Burmese  Government,  "Mr.  St.  Barbe  ran  away  from 
Burmah.  ("  No,  No,"  from  General  Davies.)  And  from  that  time 
till  now  we  have  had  no  Resident  at  all  in  Mandalay.  1  happened 
to  be  in  India  about  the  time  in  question,  and  I  know  that  there 
were  very  strained  relations;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact 
that  we  got  into  greater  difficulties  than  we  had  expected  in  Afghan- 
istan, there  is  every  probability  that  Burmah  would  have  been  annexed 
by  Lord  Lytton  instead  of  waiting  to  allow  Lord  DufEerin  to  do  it. 
Even  in  the  correspondence  now  published,  I  think  the  earlier 
dispatches  quite  show  the  intention  of  the  Indian  Government  to 
annex  Burmah  in  1879.  The  intention  was  to  have  found  some  excuse 
for  interfering,  just  as  these  pretexts  have  been  made  lately  for  the 
purpose  of  interfei-ing ;  but  fortunately  for  the  Burmese,  or  unfortu- 
nately for  them,  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  was  made  Viceroy,  and  Lord 
HartiDgton  came  into  office,  and  the  matter  took  a  different  shape. 
The  prophecy,  however,  had  been  made  that  Burmah  would  be  annexed 
within  twenty  years,  and  these  gentlemen  can  very  easily,  as  we  all 
know,  bring  about  their  own  prophecies  by  their  own  actions.  ("  Oh, 
oh.")  I  have  no  doubt  those  gentlemen  acted  as  they  did  with  the 
best  possible  motives. 

Major-General  H.  NELSON  DAVIES  :  Mr.  Chairman,— I  hardly 
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think  it  right  that  this  gentleman  should  impugn  the  motives  of  an 
officer.  I  object  to  it,  and  I  really  cannof.  sit  here  and  hear  such  an 
imputation  without  repudiating  it  indignantly.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  think  it  would  he  desirable  not  to  interrupt 
the  speaker.  Any  gentleman  will  have  an  opportunity  of  making 
any  observation  he  pleases  afterwards ;  and  unless  the  speaker  makes 
himself  unduly  unpleasant  to  the  whole  meeting,  I  think  he  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  fully  state  his  views,  whatever  they  may  be. 

Dr.  G.  B.  CLARK,  m.p.  :  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  your  time  very 
much  longer.  I  am  one  of  those  people  who  believe  that  our  annexation 
of  Pegu  was  utterly  unjustifiable.  1  am  one  of  those  people  who  believe 
that  our  annexation  of  Burmah  now  is  just  as  unjustifiable ;  and  that  it 
is,  as  I  have  already  expressed  it,  a  huge  piece  of  dacoiting ;  and, 
holding  these  views,  I  think  I  ought  to  be  allowed  to  say  something 
in  support  of  them.  Now,  we  have  crushed  and  we  have  annexed  a 
very  ancient  monarchy;  I  suppose  there  must  be  some  reason  given  for 
it.  We  have  had  three  reasons  given :  one  is  the  reason  given  here 
in  the  paper  "wrhich  we  have  heard  read ;  the  other  two  were  given  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  when  he  instructed  the  Viceroy  to 
annex  Burmah.  If  I  look  at  those  three  reasons  I  find  that  they  are 
utterly  unsatisfactory,  and  that  they  do  not  afford  any  justification 
for  what  we  have  done.  What  is  the  statement  ?  The  statement  is 
that  the  last  straw  which  broke  the.  patience  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  the  attempt  to  ruin  a  British  Mercantile  Company.  Now 
when  I  examine  that  statement,  I  cannot  see  that  the  Burmese 
Government  have  done  anything  at  all  which  I  can  blame  them  for. 
('*  Oh,  oh.")  I  repeat  it  very  deliberately  that  I  can  see  nothipg  which 
the  Burmese  Government  have  done  that  any  man  can  blame  them  for 
who  has  any  idea  of  equity  or  justice  in  his  mind.  Jjet  me  state  the 
facts.  A  monopoly  was  given  to  Messrs-  Brice  and  Maxwell,  or  their 
Company  :  they  had  the  monopoly  of  certain  forests :  these  men 
employed  Burmese  subjects  to  circle  their  trees,  because  they  have  to 
be  circled  for  a  couple  of  years  before  they  are  cut  down,  otherwise 
they  would  not  float.  They  have  to  be  dried  to  be  able  to  Qoat. 
They  had  the  right  to  do  this,  and  they  made  contracts  with  some 
Burmese  to  do  this  work  for  them.  These  men  brought  an  action  for 
payment  of  salaries  before  a  local  court  against  this  Company  and  they 
offered  as  evidence  information  which  they  had  got  from  our  British 
frontier  officer  at  Toungoo.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  High 
Court — the  Hloot  Daw — and  they  sent  down  officials  representing  both 
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the  foresters  who  cut  down  the  trees  on  the  one  side  and  the  Bombay 
and  Burmah  Trading  Company  on  the  other  (seeing  that  the  difference 
had  arisen  as  to  the  amount  of  wood  that  had  been  cut  down  and  senji 
away),  both  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  wages  to  be  paid  to 
the  foresters  for  cutting  down  the  wood  and  the  royalties  or  tax  to  be 
paid  by  the  Company  to  the  King  for  the  timber  taken  away.  Now 
I  think  that  that  was  a  very  fair  method  of  doing  it.  They  sent  down 
to  our  officer  on  the  frontier  for  an  authentic  return  as  to  the  amount 
that  had  been  floated  down ;  the  rafts  were  counted  ;  the  quality  of 
the  timber  and  the  quantity  of  the  timber  were  determined.  We 
haire  in  our  Forest.  Department  there  the  means  of  determining  .  the 
whole  subject,  and  th^se  men  ,were  sent  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  proper  evidence..  Upon  the  evidence  given  under  the  sign  and 
sea]  of  our  British  forest  officer,  the  Supreme  Court  determined  the 
question.  I  must  admit  that  the  Bombay  and  Burmah  Trading 
Company  say,  on .  the  other  hand,  that  this  evidence  supplied  by 
British  officers  was  misleading ;  and  they  also  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Poupart  in  a  foot-note  pointed  out  that  it  was  misleading. 
That  may  be  the  case :  it  may  be  that  oar  officers  did  not  do  their 
business  properly  :  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  sent  authenticated 
.documents  showing  how  much  of  each  class — so  much  of  the  biggest 
and  thickest  timber,  so  much  of  the  middle-class  of  timber,  and  so 
much  of  the  short  timber — and  upon  that  evidence,  furnished  not  by 
any  Burmans,  but  furnished  by  a  British  forest  officer,  the  Court  gave 
its  decision  against  the  Company  in  favour  of  the  foresters  for  their 
wages,  and  they  fined  the  Company  double  duty  for  all  the  timber 
taken.  "Sow  I  do  not  say  that  the  Bombay  and  Burmah  Trading 
Company  had  been  trying  to  swindle  the  King  of  Burmah  :  it  may  be 
that  the  High  Court  has  been  misled  by  the  inaccurate  way  in  which 
our  officers  on  the  frontier  keep  their  records,  and  if  our  Resident 
had  not  been  taken  away  or  left  in  a  surreptitious  fashion,  this  would 
have  been  one  of  the  matters  which  would  have  come  before  a  mixed 
court  consisting  of  Burmese  officials  and  oar  own.  The  fact  that  it 
was  not  done  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  we  had  taken  away  our 
Resident.  Then  an  ultimatum  was  sent  to  the  Burmese  Government, 
demanding  that  they  would  take  no  further  action  in  the  case.  But 
as  this  waa  a  matter .  affecting  a  law  court  in  Burmah  we  had  no 
business  at  all  to  interfere.  We  did  interfere,  it  is  said,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  rights  of  some  of  our  subjects.  That  is  a 
new  doctrine — that  our  subjects  who  like  to  get  fifty  per  cent,  and  run 
risks  should  thus  be  protected  aU  over  the  world.  We  should  not 
dare  to  adopt  such  a  doctrine  in  Germany  or  France,  or  even  in  China 
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or  Siam,  and  we  had  no  right  to  adopt  it  in  Burmah.  When  the 
nltimatum  was  sent  the  King  said  that  he  did  not  want  to  rain  the 
Company,  and  if  they  petitioned  him  for  a  revision  of  the  sentence  or 
for  a  remittance  of  the  fine,  he  would  probably  do  it ;  but  that  was  a 
matter  for  him  and  for  the  court  to  determine.  Those,  gentlemen, 
are  the  reasons  why  we  have  invaded  Burmah.  The  Burmah  and 
Bombay  Trading  Company,  or  Messrs.  Brice  and  Maxwell,  went  there 
and  got  a  monopoly ;  disputes  arose  between  them  and  their  foresters, 
and  between  the  Burmah  Government  and  the  Company ;  they  sent 
down  to  British  Burmah  for  evidence  ;  upon  that  evidence  the  decision 
was  given,  and  then  we  turn  round  and  say,  "  We  will  not  have  the 
decision  carried  out."  Then  it  is  said  we  suggested  arbitration.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  did  not  suggest  arbitration  :  the  Viceroy  became 
a  party  by  taking  up  the  case  of  this  Bombay  and  Burmah  Trading 
Company.  The  Bombay  and  Burmah  Trading  Company  even  wrote 
dispatches  for  Mr.  Bumard  to  copy  and  send  to  Mandalay.  We  were 
afraid  to  suggest  arbitration,  for  f oar  that  the  French  Consul,  Mr. 
Haas,  should  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  say,  gentlemen,  that  such 
pretexts  as  these  afford  no  justification  for  the  war.  Then  it  is  said  that 
British  subjects  were  interfered  with  and  outrages  committed.  But 
when  I  look  into  this,  what  evidence  do  I  find  ?  There  were  two  outrages. 
The  one  was  as  follows : — The  captain  of  one  of  the  steamers  with  a 
couple  of  Flats  was  going  up  the  river  and  at  one  of  the  side-stations 
another  British  subject  came  on  board,  a  Surat  Mohammedan^  and 
wanted  a  place^  but  was  turned  away.  The  result  of  this  was  that  a 
row  took  place  between  these  two  British  subjects,  and  some  Burmese 
coolies  hired  by  this  Surat  man  came  to  assist  their  master,  who  was 
being  turned  out  of  the  ship  by  the  captain.  That  was  the  outrage  : 
two  British  subjects,  one  the  captain  of  a  vessel  and  the  other  a  trader, 
quarrelled  among  themselves.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no 
outrage.  The  case  was  taken  to  a  court,  and  the  local  woon  fined  the 
Surat  man  one  hundred  rupees  and  two  of  his  coolies  were  punished. 
That  was  the  first  of  the  outrages  committed  by  Burmah  against  us, 
which  was  made  a  pretext  for  bringing  about  this  war.  The  other 
outrage  was  stopping  one  of  the  steamers  for  a  day  for  fear  it  should 
be  taken  by  the  Dacoits.  That  is  the  kind  of  evidence  upon  which  we 
have  gone  to  war.  That  is  the  kind  of  outrage  upon  which  we  have 
annexed  Burmah.  I  say,  looking  at  it  from  every  standpoint,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  simply  a  case  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb.  We  have  wanted 
Upper  Burmah  for  some  time ;  we  have  created  pretexts,  and  now 
because  the  Burmese,  within  their  right,  were  making  treaties  and 
granting  concessions  to  others  than  Englishmen  we  have  stepped  in 
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and  crnsbed  them.  Perhaps  time  may  show  that  it  is  the  best  thing 
for  the  Burmese,  or  time  may  show  that  it  is  the  very  reverse  ;  but 
as  it  stands  now  from  the  standpoint  of  morality,  I  think  nothing  at 
all  can  be  said  in  favour  or  in  Justification  of  our  war  and  the 
annexation  of  Bnrmah. 

Major-General  H.NELSON  DAVIES  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen, — I  should  not  have  arisen  on  this  occasion  but  for  the 
fSeict  that  imputations  have  been  launched  broadcast  at  the  Govern- 
ment officials  in  Burmah.  In  common  with  General  Ardagh,  and, 
I  dare  say,  some  other  gentlemen  present,  I  have  been  in  the 
Government  service  somewhat  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  gentleman  who  spoke  last  to 
give  reasonable  grounds  or  any  grounds  whatever  for  the  imputations 
that  have  been  cast  upon  us.  Into  the  question  of  the  dispute  with 
the  Bombay  and  Burmah  Corporation — (about  which  the  last  speaker 
seems  to  have  got  hold  of  some  details,  possibly  not  all) — I  am  not  now 
going  to  enter;  but  with  regard  to  the  imputations  made  against 
officers,  what  struck  me  most  of  all  was  the  assertion  that  Mr.  St. 
Barbe  "ran  away  from  Mandalay.'*  Now,  I  happen  to  have  been 
the  district  officer  on  the  Frontier  at  the  time  when  Mr.  St.  Barbe 
left  Mandalay,  and  he  came  down  to  my  station  naturally,  it  being  the 
first  British  station,  and  we  talked  over  matters  as  one  officer  would 
to  another.  I  am  perfectly  confident  that  I  am  speaking  the  truth 
when  I  say  that  Mr.  St.  Barbe  was  deliberately  ordered,  without 
having  any  option  of  his  own,  to  leave  the  Court  at  Mandalay ;  and  to 
say  that  he  "  ran  away  "  is  just  as  unjust  an  imputation  as  to  say  that 
officers  of  the  Commission  connived  at  practices  which  they  knew 
would  ultimately  lead  to  the  annexation  of  Burmah. 

Dr.  G.  B.  CLARK,  m.p.  :  I  am  sorry  I  should  have  been  misunder- 
stood ;  if  I  said  so  I  have  led  you  astray ;  I  knew  that  Mr.  St,  Barbe 
did  not  run  away  of  his  own  accord  :  he  was  called  away. 

Major-General  DAVIES :  However,  the  assertion  was  made,  and  I 
rose,  feeling  the  sting  very  pungently ;  and  I  may  venture  to  think,  after 
Dr.  Clarke  has  confessed  that  he  was  mistaken  in  that  respect,  that  he  is 
likewise  mistaken  in  regard  to  many  other  of  what  he  assumes  to  be  facts. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Burmah,  I  will  not 
give  any  personal  opinion  but  I  will  read  to  you  the  opinion  expressed 
in  Parliament  by  a  gentleman  who  would,  I  think  we  must  all  admit, 
speak  with  the  greatest  veracity.     In  this  question  you  will  find  that 
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tbere  are  no  imputations  against  officers  of  the  Government,  nor  is  there 
any  mention  of  intrigues  of  any  sort  whatever.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  in  the  conrse  of  the  debate  in  Parh'ament  last  Monday 
evening,  23rd  February :  "  It  was  on  the  ground  of  India's  interest 
"  that  the  annexation  had  proceeded  :  it  was  not  to  extend  trade,  to 
"  gratify  passion,  to  flatter  ambition,  but  it  was  because  a  door  was 
"  threatened  to  be  opened  at  a  point  which  would  have  brought  into 
**  India  intrigue,  danger,  and  loss  of  happinessandprosperity  to  masses  of 
"  people  who  wete  dependent  upon  our  sovereign  rule  in  that  country." 
Then,  Lord  Kimberley  is  a  witness  I  would  also  cite.  In  the  course 
of  the  debate  in  the  Lords,  Lord  Kimberley  said :  **  The  grounds  on 
**  which  the  Viceroy  acted  were,  the  very  unsatisfactory  conduct  of 
**  the  King  of  Burmah  towards  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Government,  and 
"  certain  injuries  which  the  King  inflicted  on  British  subjects  and  for 
"  which  he  gave  no  redress.  Above  all,  there  was  the  fact  that  the 
'*  King  had  been  endeavouring  to  establish  relations  with  foreign 
"Powers  which  could  not  fail  to  be  of  great  encouragement  here- 
after  " 

Dr.  G.  B.  CLARK :  Why  should  he  not  ? 

Major- General  DAVIE  S :  "  And  might  probably  have  produced  an 
"  injurious  effect  upon  the  peace  and  security  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
*'  ment."  Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  all  heard  of  the  present  Viceroy 
as  being  a  thorough  English  gentleman  and  a  thoroughly  honest  one  : 
that  estimate  of  Lord  Dufferin's  character  was  appreciated  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  it  was  upon  his  judgment  and  his  truthful- 
ness and  veracity  and  honesty  that  the  Home  Government  came  to  the 
decision  to  support  his  project  which  has  been  carried  out  in  the  annex- 
ation of  the  remaining  portion  of  Burmah.  My  old  friend,  the  late  Sir 
Arthur  Phayre,  than  whom  I  could  quote  no  better  authority  in  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  not  only  Lower  Burmah  but  Upper  Burmah, 
most  emphatically  favoured  the  project  of  the  annexation  of  Upper  - 
Burmah  in  the  interests  of  the  Burmese  people,  and  I  think  I  may  say 
without  fear  of  contradiction  even  from  the  last  speaker  that  there  is 
no  man  who  ever  performed  governmental  functions  in  any  part  of  India 
who  had  more  at  heart  the  interests  of  the  people  whom  he  ruled  than 
had  Sir  Arthur  Phayre ;  and  I  may  go  further  and  say  there  is  nothing 
in  the  vi  orld  which  could  ever  ini^uce  him  to  express  such  an  opinion 
unless  he  had  formed  it  in  honesty,  in  truth  and  in  righteonsnass. 

Mr.  G.  B.  MUNSHI  remarked  that  there  was  an  utter  absence 
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from  the  paper  of  anything  relating  to  the  causes  of  the  war.  He 
agreed  with  Dr.  Clark  (whose  facts  could  all  be  verified  on  reference 
to  the  Blue  Books)  that  the  annexation  was  nnjust  and  inequitable.  It 
was  said  that  the  country  was  annexed  because  the  Burmese  people 
had  been  badly  treated  by  the  King ;  but  if  that  was  any  excuse  we 
had  just  as  much  excuse  for  going  to  war  at  once  with  Russia  and 
France  and  China  and  many  other  Powers.  It  could  not  be  contended 
that  India  was  benefited ;  true,  there  would  be  perhaps  an  increase  of 
trade,  but  whose  trade  ?  Why,  only  the  trade  carried  down  by  the 
English  people.  The  resolutions  passed  by  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce at  Birmingham  and  Manchester  advocated  the  annexation  of 
Burmah  simply  because  it  would  be  good  for  English  trade.  Nearly 
ninety  pel*  cent,  of  the  Commercial  Companies  in  India  were  companies 
of  English  people,  and  it  was  for  the  benefit  really  of  English  trade 
and  not  Indian  trade  that  Burmah  had  been  annexed.  It  was  a  most 
unjust  thing  that  the  people  of  India  should  be  made  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  war.  If  it  was  true  that  the  Burmese  Revenues  would  be  a 
source  of  profit,  why  not  make  Burmah  a  separate  Colony.  It  was 
absurd  to  say  that  it  was  necessary  to  annex  Burmah  because  of 
French  intrigues.  Burmah  was  an  independent  State  and  could  do 
what  it  liked,  as  you  do  here  wha.t  you  like.  If  French  influence  is  to 
be  guarded  against,  why  not  demolish  the  French  possessions  in  India, 
which  are  the  roots  of  all  these  dangers  ? 

/  SIRDAR  KRISHNA ,  SING  KAPUR  said  he  did  not  consider 

that  the  recent  war  was  a  just  or  righteous  one,  nor  that  there  was  any 
justification  for  the  annexation  of  Burmah.  If  anyone  would  take  the 
trouble  to  study  the  Blue  Books  and  public  documents  which  had  been 
issued,  he  would  find  that  what  Dr.  Claik  had  said  was  fully  borne 
out.  The  writer  of  the  paper  referred  to  the  time-honoured  belief  of 
the  Burmese  that  "  Might  is  Right."  Well  might  they  entertain  that 
belief,  for  it  had  been  proved  to  them.  It  was  proved  in  the  case 
of  Nagpre  Sattara,  Jhansi,  Oudh,  and  lastly  in  1849  in  the 
case  of  the  Punjaub,  which  latter  instance  had  been  recently  re- 
called to  mind  by  the  republication  of  the  letter  of  the  Maharajah 
Duleep  Singh  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  The  just  and  equitable 
demands  of  the  Maharajah  ought  at  once  to  be  submitted  to  a  Royal 
Commission,  so  that  justice  might  be  done.  Then,  again,  the  whole 
British  Government  of  India  proved  that  might  was  right.  It  was  a 
mere  despotic  rule,  for  there  was  no  representative  council.  Lastly, 
the  doctrine  "  Might  is  Right "  was  proved  on  Monday  last  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  India,  without  a  voice  in  the  management 
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of  her  own  affairs,  was  burdened  with  the  expenses  of  this  nnjust  war. 
General  Ardagh  said  on  page  100  of  his  paper  :  "  I  will  mention  a  small 
'*  instance  in  evidence  of  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
"  ment.  While  Commissioner  of  Pegu,  I  was  called  upon  to  report  on 
"  our  trade  with  Burmah,  and  on  the  best  means  of  developing  it.  In 
"  doing  this,  I  incidentally  hazarded  the  remark  that  possibly  the  time 
"  might  come  when  we  should  have  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
"  resources  of  that  country  than  we  then  had."     That  only  proved 

Major-General  DAVIES  :  Read  on. 

SIRDAH  KRISHNA  SING  KAPUR  said  he  would  not  discuss 
the  matter.  He  only  quoted  that  passage  to  prove  how  reasonable 
was  the  belief  of  the  Burmese  in  the  doctrine  *'  Might  is  Right."  Ho 
regretted  that  General  Ardagh,  in  referring  to  the  exports  and  imports 
of  Burmah,  had  not  given  the  separate  figures,  so  that  they  might 
have  judged  whether  there  was  a  gain  or  loss  on  the  whole.* 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  notice  that  we  have  present  Mr.  Holt  Hallett, 
who,  I  think,  has  far  more  knowledge  upon  this  subject  than  many  of 
us  here  ;  and  I  am  sure  the  meeting  will  be  glad  if  he  will  give  us  his 
views. 

Mr.  HOLT  S..  HALLETT  :  Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, 
— It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  natives  of  India  who  have  addressed 
us  this  afternoon  should  be  so  proud  and  appreciative  of  the  benefits 
received  by  them  through  being  British  subjects,  and  yet  that  they 
should  be  more  or  less  enraged  over  the  fact  that  we  have  now 
reached  our  protecting  arm  to  the  natives  of  Upper  Burmah.  Now 
to  show  the  boon  that  we  have  conferred  upon  the  people  of  Upper 
Burmah  we  will  take,  not  what  is  said  by  British  officials  on  the 
subject  of  the  benefits  of  British  rule  ;  we  will  take  the  opinion  of  one 
of  the  most  famous  American  missionaries  who  has  been  in  the  East — 
Dr.  Mason.  Dr.  Mason  was  a  most  celebrated  missionary,  renowned  for 
philanthropy  and  learning,  and  for  many  years  a  resident  in  Burmah. 
There  he  was  looked  up  to  by  fche  officials,  merchants,  and  natives,  and 
indeed  by  all  the  people  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Dr.  Mason 
says :  "  For  securiiy  of  property,  cheap  justice,  impartial  judges,  and 
"  moderate  taxation  Britons  have  been  contending  and  fighting  and 
"  arguing  and  shedding  their  blood,  talking  and  dying,  from  the  days 
"  of  King  John  and  Magna  Charta  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
"  to  the  last  Reform  Bill.   Nearly  all  they  have  obtained  in  the  interval 
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"  Lord  Dalhonsie  gave  to  Pega  at  the  close  of  our  second  Burmese 
'*  war  by  a  stroke  of  tlie  pen  in  his  proclamation  of  annexation,  and 
*'  raised  the  people  by  a  wave  of  the  hand  from  crashing  despotism  as 
*'  old  as  the  origin  of  Oriental  nations,  where  no  one  dared  to  appear 
**  rich,  where  every  judge  had  his  price  and  where  taxation  was  at  the 
**  will  of  every  official."  That  that  picture  is  not  overdrawn,  nobody 
who  has  been  in  Burmah  will  deny — I  mean  in  Upper  Burmah  which 
we  have  just  annexed.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  natives 
of  Upper  Burmah  are  very  glad  indeed  that  they  have  come  under  the 
protection  of  our  laws.  There  is  no  one  who  has  been  in  Burmah  as 
General  Ardagh,  General  Nelson  Davies,  and  I  have  been,  knowing  the 
people,  and  having  been  long  in  close  contact  with  them,  who  will  dis- 
believe that.  There  are  two  facts  which  really  I  think  have  caused 
the  action  of  the  Government  in  Upper  Burmah  more  than  those 
which  have  been  brought  prominently  forward  at  this  meeting.  I 
happened  to  pass  through  Burmah  at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  and  I 
had  previously  passed  through  it  about  a  year  before  on  my  way  to 
my  late  exploration,  and  I  found  that  very  great  complaints  were 
being  made  about  the  disturbances  upon  our  frontier  and  even  in  our 
territories,  caused  by  the  oppression  of  the  King  in  Upper  Burmah. 
When  I  passed  through  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  I  was  told  that 
lately  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  Upper  Burmah  had,  owing  to 
the  terrible  state  of  the  King's  territory,  fled  from  the  kingdom  and 
come  into  British  Burnlah.  Dacoiting  was  increasing  upon  our  bor- 
ders, and  when  I  saw  Lord  Dufferin  in  passing  through  Calcutta  I 
assured  him  that  every  day  that  state  of  things  was  allowed  to  go  on 
the  more  difficulty  we  should  have  when  we  did  take  over  the  country, 
as  we  certainly  should  have  to  do,  in  getting  the  country  into  order 
again.  The  second  fact  which  must  chiefly  have  influenced  our 
Government  was  the  French  intrigue  in  Burmah.  As  you  will  have 
noticed,  in  the  debates  in  Parliament,  that  has,  for  certain  reasons 
which  we  can  all  understand,  not  been  very  fully  entered  into 
publicly  by  our  statesmen; — it  is  not  a  pleasant  subject.  General 
Ardagh  mentioned  at  the  end  of  his  paper  that  a  young  Burman  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  mooted  the  question  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  turn  the  whole  of  Burmah  into  a  colony  and 
treat  it  separately  from  India  altogether.  Now  I  cannot  agree  to  such 
a  proposition,  because  the  non-Burmese  populatiou  is  increasing  daily. 
If  you  take  the  whole  people  of  Upper  and  Lower  Burmah,  not  one- 
half  of  them  even  now  are  Burmese  and  Peguans.  Immigration  is 
setting  in  rapidly,  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that,  now  that  we 
have  taken  over  Upper  Burmah  and  railway  communication  is  to  be 
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developed  with  India  and  China,  the  popnlation,  which  is  extremely 
sparse  at  present,  will  rapidly  inciease,  and  the  Burmese  modicum  of 
the  population  will  become  smaller.  Knowing  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  future  inhabitants  of  Burmah  will  be  Indian,  I  really  do 
not  see  why  we  should  take  very  much  into  consideration  any  purely 
sentimental  wish  for  severance  from  India  emanating  solely  from  the 
supercilious  arrogance  of  a  few  Burmese. 

Mr.  NANDA  LAL  GHOSH :  Mr.  Chau-man,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, 
— The  last  speaker  began  by  inquiring  how  it  was  that  Indian  gentlemen 
who  claimed  to  be  so  proud  to  be  under  the  British  rule  should  object 
to  have  that  benevolent  despotism  extended  to  the  Burmese  people. 
Well,  it  is  simply  because  we  Indians  are  British  subjects,  simply 
because  we  have  received  English  education,  and  some  of  us  have  in  our 
minds  ingrained  a  little  bit  of  Christian  doctrine  that  we  say  that  this 
annexation  of  Burmah  is  unjust,  that  it  is  against  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  as  well  as  against  morality  and  equity.     I  can  assure 
the  last  speaker  that  it  is  only  because  we  are  British  subjects 
and    because  we    are    proud    to    belong    to    an    Empire  which  is 
governed  by  the  English  Queen  that  we  do  object  to  the  annexa- 
tion,  the    unjust  and    improper    annexation,   of  Burmah.     In    the 
paper  (and,  of  course,  although  I  have  devoted  some  time  to  the 
reading  of  the  Blue  Book  recently  published,  I  shall  now  only  deal 
with  this  paper)  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  the   annexation  was  that  the  Burmese  Government 
delighted  in  monopolies,  to  the  exclusion  of  fair  trade.     To  that  I 
might  reply  \^  saying,  What  about  the  opium  monopoly  of  the  Indian 
Government  IP     The  real  reason,  I  think,  is  given  by  General  Ardagh 
when  he  says,  "  An  ever-growing  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  on  the  part 
"principally  of  the   mercantile  community,  had  been  engendered." 
Without  doubt  that  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  has  been  the  cause,  not 
only  of  the  annexation  of  Burmah,  but  of  bloodshed  and  annexations 
elsewhere.     It  is  this  everlasting  greed  of  the  mercantile  community 
that  has  before  now  forced  the  hand  of  the  British  Government  and 
compelled  them  to  carry  war  into  countries  and  among  people  who 
were  utterly  innocent  and  who  were  struggling  for  their  own  liberty. 
I  can  quote  an  authority  for  that  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  paper. 
I  was  present  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
in  speaking  upon  Dr.  Hunter's  amendment  to  the  Address,  said  that  "he 
"  was  proud  to  belong  to  a  Government  which  had  annexed  Burmah  to 
"  the  British  Crown  and  to  the  great  enterprise  of  British  commerce." 
If  that  were  so,  if  it  were  really  a  grand  opening  for  the  trade  of  this 
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country,  why  should  India  be  saddled  with  the  cost  of  the  annexation  P 
At  times,  taking  into  consideration  the  enormous  interests  of  the 
British  Empire  and  its  great  extent,  it  may  be  necessary  to  annex,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  has  yet  been  proved  that  the  annexation  of  Burmph 
was  necessary  in  the  interests  of  India.  Speaking  here  from  the 
Indian  standpoint,  and  not  from  the  English  or  Burmese  standpoint 
(although  I  may  feel  sympathy  with  the  Burmese,  as  I  do  feel 
sympathy  with  every  conquered  race),  1  entirely  deny  that  it  is  of 
any  benefit  to  the  people  of  India.  The  gallant  gentleman,  in  his 
paper,  predicts  that  there  will  be  an  influx  of  the  natives  of  India  into 
Burmah  seeking  higher  appointments.  Of  course,  if  appointments 
with  good  salaries  are  to  be  given  to  the  people  of  India,  I  do  not 
object  to  the  investing  of  £300,000,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  cost  of  the 
annexation. 

Major-General  NELSON  DAVIES:  The  £800,000  surplus 
revenues  goes  from  Burmah  to  India.  We  want  nothing  from  India. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  GHOSH  :  But  there  is  the  £300,000  to  pay  for  the  anneia- 
tion. 

Major-General  DAVIES:  But  £800,000  surplus  goes  from  Burmah 
to  India. 

Mr.  NANDA  LAL  GHOSH  :  Well,  that  has  to  be  proved,  and  if 
it  does  go  to  India  it  goes,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  India, 
but  it  comes  back  here  in  the  shape  of  salaries  and  pensions.  However, 
I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  any  argument  of  that  sort.  From  an  Indian 
point  of  view  this  annexation  has  been  condemned  by  every  Indian 
paper ;  the  entire  Indian  Press  united  against  the  annexation,  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  decision  of  Parliament  last  Monday  that  India  is  to 
be  saddled  with  the  cost  will  create  great  consternation  amongst  the 
people  there. 

Dr.  CULLIMORE:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — 
Having  spent  some  years  at  Mandalay  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to 
trouble  you  with  a  few  words.  First,  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  the 
war,  I  think,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  India  has  received  a 
,  surplus  revenue  from  British  Burmah,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that,  as  a 
matter  of  gratitude,  the  people  of  India  ought  to  be  prepared  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  war.  One  of  the  great  drawbacks  in  our  great  Empire 
is  that  for  most  of  the  wars  which  circumstances  force  upon  us  we  at 
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Home  have  to  pay  the  piper,  and,  in  my  opinion,  as  it  seems  probable 
that  India  will  reap  the  principal  benefit  from  this  annexation,  India 
should  bear  the  btuden  of  the  cost.  Now  with  regard  to  the  justifica- 
tion for  the  war,  I  think  this  ought  to  be  looked  at  in  two  ways. 
From  an  abstract  point  of  view  we  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
most  of  the  wars  of  conquest  that  have  been  waged  on  weaker  races 
by  Imperial  powers  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire  down  to  the 
present  day,  could  not  be  defended.  But  we  must  look  upon  these 
matters  from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view  when  we  are  dealing 
with  the  weaker  races  of  Africa  and  Asia  and  so  on,  who  will 
certainly  reap,  in  compensation  for  lost  independence,  the  benefits 
of  civilization.  From  an  abstract  point  of  view,  no  doubt,  this 
war  can  hardly  be  justified ;  but  if  we  look  at  it  from  a  broader 
point  of  view,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  welfare  and  security  of 
this  wide  Empire  and  the  avoidance  of  wars  in  future  years  with  other 
great  Powers,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  annexation 
could  not  have  been  long  delayed — at  least,  I  will  not  say  annexation, 
but  we  could  not  long  avoid  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the  country 
by  establishing  a  protectorate,  or  in  some  other  way.  Dr.  Clark 
expressed  the  opinion  (in  which  I  entirely  concur)  that  if  our 
Resident  had  been  retained  at  Mandalay  this  war  would  probably 
never  have  taken  place.  During  the  time  I  lived  at  Mandalay  the 
influence  of  the  Resident  was  always  exercised  in  favour  of  peace,  and 
I  must  say  that  in  all  my  experience  of  the  higher  Government  officials 
in  India  and  in  Burmaii  I  have  always  found  them  working  on  the 
side  of  peace  and  harmony.  My  own  opinion,  from  my  experience  of 
Burmah,  was  that  this  annexation  would  not  have  been  so  long  delayed 
as  it  was.  It  is  not  much  use,  perhaps,  discussing  now  the  causes  of 
the  war,  but  no  doubt  there  were  always  many  occurrences  which 
might  be  treated  as  pretexts  for  war.  For  instance,  a  European 
sailor  from  one  of  the  vessels  might  go  ashore  to  shoot  a  deer,  and 
shoot  a  cow  instead ;  he  would  then  be  put  into  gaol,  and  that  noight 
possibly  lead  to  a  war.  Then,  I  remember  this  once  actually 
happening.  Whenever  the  King  or  the  Princes  went  into  the  town 
there  were  officials  sent  on  first  to  clear  the  way.  On  one  occasion  a 
European  was  obstreperous  and  was  put  into  prison.  This  might 
have  been  a  cause  for  war  if  there  had  not  been  a  Resident  there. 
The  presence  of  a  Resident  would  also  have  prevented  foreign  intrigue. 
Therefore  I  say  this  war  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  withdrawal  . 
of  our  Resident  from  Mandalay.  As  regards  the  immediate  cause  for 
the  war — the  dispute  between  the  Burmese  and  the  Bombay  and 
Burmah  Trading  Corporation — this  was,  perhaps,  more  a  pretext  than 
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anything  else.  It  had  become  necessary  that  Upper  Bnmiah  shonld 
be  brought  under  British  control ;  it  was  bound  to  come  sooner  or 
later.  I  was  in  hopes  at  one  time  that  a  protectorate  would  have  been 
the  outcome  of  war,  and  I  still  regret  that  was  not  so.  A  protectorate 
would  have  guarded  the  threatened  Imperial  interests  of  the  Empire, 
the  main  justification  of  war,  but  that  was  not  to  be,  and  we  must 
now  only  hope  for  the  best,  and  that  this  annexation  may  bring 
prosperity  and  happiness  to  the  natives  and  some  pecuniary  advantage 
to  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  Rev.  HENRY  WOODWARD  CROFTON:  Mr.  Chairman, 
Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  listened,  as  I  am  sure  we  all  have, 
with  pleasure  to  the  various  views  that  have  been  put  forward  this 
afternoon  on  this  important  subject.  One  of  our  native  Indian 
friends  seemed  to  rest  his  opposition  to  the  annexation  on  the  ground 
of  that  portion  of  Christian  doctrine  and  morality  which  he  said  he 
had  learned  in  this  country.  I  should  like  to  remind  him,  and  indeed 
all  of  us,  that  the  very  essential  parts  of  Christianity  are  humility 
and  charity ;  and  when  a  person  stands  up  and  boldly  denounces  in 
unmeasured  terms  this  annexation  of  Burmah  as  unjust  and  wrong, 
and  declaring  that  our  Government,  and  those  who,  with  mature 
deliberation,  after  having  the  whole  matter  before  them,  decided  on 
the  annexation,  were  unjust  and  actuated  by  unworthy  motives,  such 
as  mere  greed  of  farther  territory,  the  expansion  of  our  trade,  &c.,  I 
say  he  is  scarcely  evincing  that  spirit  of  charity,  or,  with  respect  to 
his  own  judgment,  that  spirit  of  humility  which  the  Christian  religion 
most  particularly  inculcates.  Now  with  respect  to  the  annexation  of 
Burmah,  and  all  that  we  have  heard  about  its  injustice,  and  so  on, 
I  have  noticed  all  through  that,  with  whatever  confidence  and  self- 
complaisance  many  of  the  speakers  have  addressed  us,  no  one  has 
dealt  with  or  touched  upon  that  very  important  point  which  my 
friend  General  Ardagh  puts  forward  in  his  paper  so  clearly,  and 
which  seems  to  me  absolutely  to  disprove  this  theory  of  our  having 
annexed  Burmah  simply  from  ambitious  motives,  or  from  a  wish  to 
promote  tiude ;  and  that  is,  the  very  different  manner  in  which  we 
have  treated  a  neighbouring  power,  the  Kingdom  of  Siam.  If  we 
were  actuated  by  this  spirit  of  robbery  and  wishing  to  annex  other 
people's  dominions,  I  would  ask  how  is  it  we  have  lived  in  peace  and 
quiet,  and  are  apparently  likely  to  do  so,  with  our  neighbour  the 
King  of  Siam  ?  I  think  that  proves  that  there  must  have  been  some 
other  motives  than  those  alleged.  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  all 
the  details  of  the  various  things  that  led  up  to  this  war,  but  I  think 
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what  I  have  referred  to  shows  that  the  spirit  in  which  we  did  it 
cannot  have  been  that  which  is  alleged.  One  speaker,  very  much  to 
my  surprise  and  regret,  seemed  to  say  that  as  British  officers  had 
prophesied  the  thing,  they  tried  to  bring  about  the  fulfilment  of  their 
prophesies  by  seeking  or  creating  grounds  of  interference  with  the 
Burmese  authorities.  I  must  say  that  as  I  listened  to  that  sx)eech^ 
I  thought  it  was  a  very  unworthy  imputation  upon  officers  like  Sir 
Arthur  Phayre  and  others  whom  one  could  mention.  It  is  clear,  I 
think,  that  instead  of  being  actuated  by  such  motives  as  these,  we 
were  most  reluctantly  forced  to  annex  Burmah  in  pursuance  of  what 
we  believed  to  be  our  duty — a  distasteful  duty  but  still  a  duty — to 
the  very  people  of  that  country  as  well  as  to  ourselves.  Another 
speaker  asked  why  should  we  not  go  on  a  crusade  all  round  the 
world  against  bad  Governments.  Well,  I  may  reply  to  this  by  a 
simple  illustration.  If  you  are  living  in  a  street,  and  your  neighbour 
cannot  rule  his  own  house,  and  his  people  are  always  molesting  you, 
you  have  a  right  to  say,  "  If  you  cannot  manage  your  own  affairs  I 
"  must  in  my  own  protection,  and  in  the  name  of  humanity,  interfere. 
"  I  cannot  listen  to  the  screams  of  your  wife  and  children,  which  are 
"  in  my  ears,  without  interfering :"  but  if  similar  things  take  place 
far  away,  that  is  a  different  matter.  This  is  precisely  the  principle 
on  which  we  interposed,  and  were  bound  to  interfere,  with  the  state 
of  things  in  Upper  Burmah,  while  we  do  not,  and  ought  not  to, 
interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  countries  far  removed  from  us, 
and  with  which  we  have  no  interest  or  concern. 

Mr.  MODT  said  there  seemed  to  be  an  impression  that  it  was  only 
because  they  were  natives  of  India  that  he  and  his  friends  had  spoken 
against  the  annexation  of  Burmah.  That  was  not  so.  He  himself  was 
a  Christian,  and  a  Christian  missionary,  and  it  was  from  that  point 
of  view,  not  because  he  was  a  native  of  India,  that  he  regd,rded  this 
annexation  as  an  unjust  and  unrighteous  proceeding. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  As  the  hour  has  arrived  at  which  the  discussion 
is  usually  closed,  I  will  now  afik  Major- General  Ardagh  to  respond. 

Major-General  AEDAGH :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — The  Chairman 
has  desired  me  to  respond ;  I  hardly  know  what  to.  Some  gentlemen 
here,  and  chiefly  our  native  friends,  appear  to  be  against  this  annexa- 
tion, while  others,  and  perhaps  more  especially  those  belonging  to  the 
English  Government,  have  recognized  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  in 
sanctioning  what  has  been  done.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  result 
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will  prove  that  the  latter  class  are  in  the  right.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  no  donbt  whatever,  whether  or  not  Upper  Burmah  may  prove  to 
be  a  valuable  acquisition  from  a  pounds-shillings-and-pence  point  of 
view,  that  we  are  only  doing  our  proper  duty  in  taking  it  over  and 
endeavonnng  to  civilize  the  people  of  that  land. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Sir  W.  Guter  Hunter,  m.p.)  :  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen, — Having  regard  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  to  the  fact 
that  other  engagements  necessitate  my  leaving  as  soon  as  possible, 
I  shall  not  detain  yon  more  than  a  minute  or  two  with  the  few 
remarks  I  wish  to  make.  The  discussion  on  General  Ardagh's 
interesting  and  valuable  paper  has  turned  mainly  on  the  justice 
of  the  recent  war  in  Burmah  and  the  annexation  of  that  country. 
On  these  two  points  I  would  observe  that  two  Governments  in 
succession,  the  one  a  Conservative  and  the  other  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment, have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  war  was  a  just  one  and 
annexation  a  necessity.  And  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  the  Blue  Book  on  Burmah  recently  presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  cannot,  I  think,  but  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  ample  justification  for  the  action  we  have  taken  on  this  highly 
important  question.  A  young  native  gentleman  who  addressed  the 
meeting  stated  that  he  heard  the  late  Secretary  for  India  in  his  seat 
in  Pai*liament  state  that  the  war  was  undertaken  for  commercial 
purposes.  Now  I  was  present  in  the  House  when  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  made  his  able  speech  on  this  question,  and  I  most  emphati- 
cally deny  that  any  such  reason  for  the  war  was  expressed  by  him. 
The  truth  is,  it  was  not  any  one  single  act,  but  a  series  of  treacherous 
and  mischievous  acts,  extending  over  a  considerable  time,  and  intrigues 
of  a  political  and  commercial  character  carried  on  against  us  between 
the  King,  Thebaw,  and  a  foreign  native,  which  brought  about  the  war 
and  the  annexation  of  the  country.  The  Dacoits  have  been  referred 
to  as  though  they  were  patriots  fighting  against  the  enemies  of  their 
country.  Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake.  These  Dacoits  are 
nothing  more  or  less  than  brigands,  and  their  object  plunder  of  the 
natives  and  Europeans  alike.  In  the  war  of  1852,  as  in  this,  to  my 
personal  knowledge,  they  occasioned  as  much  trouble  after  hostilities 
had  ceased. 

Major-General  R.  M.  MACDONALD  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Sir  Guyer  Hunter  for  presiding,  and  to  Major-General  Ardagh  for  his 
paper. 

Lieutenant-General  H.  HOPKINSON  seconded  the  motion  which 
was  carried  unanimously.     This  concluded  the  proceedings. 
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A  NEW  MAGAZINE   INTENDED   TO    GIVE    EXPRESSION 
TO   THE   PUBLIC    OPINION  OF  INDIA. 


.  THEBEi  are  in  England  large  classes  willing  and  a^nxions.to  do 
justice  to  India.  But  they  find  it  very  difficult  to  know  how  to  act. 
They  complain  that  Indian  questions  are  intricate ;  that  the  opinions 
of  official  experts  are  contradictory ;  and  that  the  people  of  India  are 
dumb,  and  do  not  give  expression  to  their  needs.  This  defect  it  is 
now  desired  to  remedy,  by  publishing  monthly  in  Bombay  a  magazine 
somewhat  similar  in  nature  to  Public  Opinion  in  England,  which  will 
provide  a  compendium  of  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  the  Native 
journals  throughout  India  on  the  leading  topics  of  the  day. .  It  iM 
hoped  that  The  Voice  of  India  will  thus  give  forth  a  clear  sound, 
interpreting  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  and  making  known 
the  true  wishes,  and  feelings  of  the  Indian  people. 

The  Magazine  will  advocate  no  views  of  its  own.  It  will  seek 
only  to  reflect  with  care  and  accuracy  the  opinions  set  forth  in  the 
Native  Press.  The  Indian  people  are  naturally  docile  and  con- 
servative ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  writing  thus  brought  before  the 
English  public  will  be  found  to  be  characterized  by  a  knowledge  of 
facts,  and  generally  by  practical  good  sense  and  moderation.  It  19 
a  policy  of  prudence  no  less  than  of  justice  to  give  their  grievances 
a  fair  constitutional  hearing.  Those  attached  to  the  British  rule 
cannot  do  better  service  than  by  supplying  accurate  information  as 
to  Native  customs,  feelings,  and  even  prejudices.  Accordingly  it  is 
hoped  that  this  publication  will  be  welcomed  by  all  Members  of 
Parliament  desirous  of  dealing  with  Indian  questions,  and  that  the 
facts  thus  brought  together  in  a  convenient  form  will  be  of  value  to 
journalists  and  other  public  writers.  It  is  specially  desired  to  bring 
the  Magazine  before  the  public  in  Clubs,  Beading-rooms,  Libraries,  and 
Institutes  throughout  England,  with  a  view  to  promote  a  sustained 
and  intelligent  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  Indian  Empire^  com- 
prising,  as  it  does,  200  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects. 
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EAST    INDIA   ASSOCIATION, 

Instituted  for  the  independent  and  disinterested  advocacy  and 

promotion,  by  all  legitimate  means,  of  the  public  interests 

and  welfeure  of  the  Inhabitants  of  India  generally. 


THE  COMING   INQUIRY  INTO  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 

INDIA. 

A    PAPER    EEAD    BEFORE    THE    EAST    INDIA    ASSOCIATION, 
BY  NANDA   LAL  GHOSH,   ESQ., 
On  MONDAY,  MARCH  22nd,  1886. 

Sib   BOPEB   LKTHBBIDGE,    u.p.,    o.zje., 

in  the  chaib, 


A  MEETma  of  members  and  friends  of  the  East  India  Association 
was  held  on  Monday  afternoon,  March  22,  1886,  in  the  Exeter  Hall 
Council  Chamber,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  paper  by  Nanda 
Lal  Ghosh,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-law,  on  "  The  Coming  Inquiry  into  the 
Administration  of  India." 

Sir  B/OPER  Lethbridge,  m.p.,  c.i.e.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  amongst 
those  present  wore  the  following  : — The  Bt.  Hon.  Lord  Stanley  of 
Alderley ;  General  Sir  Orfeur  Oavenagh,  k.c.s.i.  ;  Sir  Juland  Dan  vers, 
K. C.S.I. ;  Major-General  G.  Bum  ;  Major-General  Bobert  Unwin  and 
Miss  M.  Unwin ;  Major-General  B.  M.  Macdonald  ;  Lieut.- Colonel  H.  L. 
Evans ;  Captain  W.  C.  Palmer ;  Bev.  Harding  Dixon ;  Dr.  G.  B.  Clark, 
M.P. ;  Dr.  Millar;  Dr.  Bobert  Pringle ;  Mr.  C.  W.  Arathoon  ;  Mr.  T.  K. 
Buchanan;  Mr.  George  0.  Carroll;  Mr.  C.  E.  Chapman,  b.c.s.  ;  Mr.  W. 
Cornell,  B.c.s. ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Cooper;  Mr.  H.  S.  E.  Dias ;  Mr.  B.  H.  W. 
Dunlop,  c.B. ;  Mrs.  Wallace  Dunlop ;  Mrs.  Nanda  Lal  Ghosh ;  Mrs.  D. 
No.  4.— Vol.  XVIIL  10 
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Goatling ;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Hamilton  ;  Mr.  H.  M.  Hyndman ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Insell ;  Mr.  D.  M.  Kerby  ;  Mr.  Roslian  Lai ;  Mr.  A.  M.  Lindsay ;  Mr. 
Charles  Marvin ;  Mr.  M.  H.  Mody ;  Mr.  K.  Mnkerji ;  Mr.  Matthew 
Mnll ;  Mr.  G.  B.  Munshee ;  Mr.  John  H.  Owen ;  Mr.  W.  Chichele 
Plowden ;  Mr.  Bhagat  Ram ;  Mr.  H.  Stewart  Reid ;  Mrs.  Parker 
Rhodes ;  Mr.  John  Shaw  (Madras) ;  Mr.  G.  B.  Spring ;  Mr.  R.  B. 
Swinton  (Madras)  ;  Miss  Meadows  Taylor  ;  Mr.  J.  Watson ;  Mr.  K. 
Wicksell ;  Mr.  A.  H.  Wilson ;  Mr.  W.  Martin  Wood  ;  Mr.  W.  Hamilton 
Bum  (Secretary)  ;  &c.,  <fec. 

In  opening  the  proceedings  the  CHAIRMAN  said:  My  Lord, 
Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  to  ask  your  attention  to  a  paper 
which  will  be  read  to  you  by  my  friend  Mr.  Nanda  Lai  Ghosh  on 
"  The  Coming  Inquiry  into  the  Administration  of  India."  Mr.  Nanda 
Lai  Ghosh  has  only  been  known  to  me  personally  very  recently,  but 
his  father  was  an  old  colleague  of  mine  in  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment of  Bengal,  and  was  well  known  to  me  in  that  capacity.  I  can 
only  hope  that  Mr.  Nanda  Lai  Ghosh  will  prove  to  be  a  worthy  son  of 
a  worthy  father.  At  any  rate  I  think  that  his  paper  which  will  be 
read  to  you  this  afternoon  will  show  him  to  be  a  keen  observer  of 
current  politics.  It  has  been  sometimes  said  of  our  deliberations  in 
this  Association  that  they  have  occasionally  something  of  an  academic 
aspect.  But  that  certainly  cannot  be  said  of  the  paper  which  will  be 
presented  to  you  this  afternoon.  You  are  all  aware  that  to-day  or 
to-morrow,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  course  of  the  present  week,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  move  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  India. 
This  paper  therefore  is  opportune,  for  it  deals  with  this  immensely 
important  question  that  will  be  presented  to  the  British  public  within 
the  course  of  the  next  day  or  two.  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  defer 
any  observations  that  I  should  like  to  make  until  a  later  part  of  our 
proceedings  this  afternoon,  but  I  will  venture  to  express  a  hope  that 
the  reading  of  this  paper,  and  the  discussion,  which  I  hope  will  be  a 
full  one,  that  will  follow  upon  it,  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  the 
Government  in  determining  the  line  that  they  shall  take  with  regard 
to  the  coming  inquiry.  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  Nanda  Lai  Ghosh  to 
read  you  his  paper. 

Mr.  NANDA  LAL  GHOSH  then  read  as  follows  :— 
As   the  East  India  Association  is  instituted  for  promoting  tlie 
welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  generally,  and  knowing  the  good 
work  it  has  done  in  the  past,  although  not  a  member  of  your  body,  I 
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have  ventored  to  read  this  paper  before  you.  No  one  knows  so  well  as 
I  do  my  own  deficiency,  but,  encouraged  as  I  have  been  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  Council,  I  beg  your  indulgence  in  dealing  with  a  matter  at  once 
so  vast,  so  varied,  and  so  important.  It  is  undoubtedly  known  to  you 
that  on  the  9th  June,  1885,  Mr.  John  Slagg,  the  then  Liberal  member 
for  Manchester,  was  to  have  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  reso- 
lution for  an  inquiry  into  the  operation  of  the  Grovemment  of  India 
Act  of  1858,  and  subsequent  Acts  amending  the  same,  and  Lord 
Eandolph  Churchill  had  consented  to  second  it.  The  resignation  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Grovemment  on  that  day  frustrated  Mr.  Slagg*s  pur- 
pose. Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  however,  on  assuming  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Stato  for  India,  in  his  Budget  statement,  on  the  8th 
August,  promised  that  such  proposal  for  the  inquiry  would  be  made. 
This  promise  was  welcomed  throughout  India.  Subsequently  Her 
Majesty,  the  Queen-Empress,  announced  in  her  gracious  Speech,  on 
January  21st  last,  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made ;  and  Her  Majesty, 
with  her  natural  solicitude  for  her  Indian  subjects,  specially  com- 
mended this  matter  to  the  attention  of  Parliament.  My  object  in 
reciting  the  history  of  this  proposed  inquiry  is  to  show  that  it  is  a 
fallacy  for  my  countrymen  to  hold — as  recent  events  have  shown 
that  many  pretended  leaders  of  Indian  public  opinion  do  hold — that 
the  Liberal  party  alone  is  anxious  to  do  justice  to  India.  It  unques- 
tionably proves  that  the  leaders  of  both  political  parties  in  this 
country  are  anxious  to  redress  the  grievances  of  India,  and  are  ready 
to  mend  the  defects  in  the  machinery  with  which  she  is  ruled,  if 
such  defects  are  proved  to  be  existing.  The  announcement  of  the 
Queen-Empress  has  been  hailed  with  delight  by  the  governors  and 
the  governed,  the  official  and  non-official  classes.  The  inquiry  will 
do  no  one  any  harm  but  will  do  good  to  all.  It  has  been  the  fashion 
of  many  so-called  friends  of  India  here  and  many  of  the  educated 
classes  of  my  countrymen  to  lay  the  blame  for  everything  on  the 
Anglo-Indian  officials — ^who,  I  am  confident,  are  glad  that  the  inquiry 
is  coming,  as  it  will  prove  that  they  have  acted  with  the  best  of 
motives  and  conscience  in  their  responsible  positions,  and  if  anything 
has  gone  wrong  it  has  been  so  in  spite  of  themselves,  and  through  mere 
fault  of  the  system.  The  thinking  portion  of  my  countrymen  have 
reason  to  be  glad,  because  each  inquiry  before  the  renewal  of  the 
Charter  of  the  East  India  Company  swept  away  long-standing  abuses 
and  materially  altered  the  condition  of  the  people.  There  have  come 
upon  India,  during  the  twenty-eight  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
Her  Majesty  assumed  the  direct  government  of  that  country,  changes 
in  the  social,  moral,  material  and  political  conditions  of  the  people  so 
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Tasi  in  their  natare,  ikat  it  may  be  safely  said  tliat  the  proposed 
inquiiy  is  not  going  to  be  made  too  soon ;  in  fact  it  has  been  delayed 
far  too  long.  When  certain  questions  force  themselves  npon  the 
Goyemment  of  a  conntry  and  they  desire  to  shelve  them,  it  is  said, 
they  adopt  the  policy  of  ''examination  and  inquiry."  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  such  is  not  the  policy  of  the  British  Government 
with  respect  to  this  inquiry,  and  that  practical  good  will  come  of  it. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also,  that  to  obtain  such  result,  to  awaken 
oonfidence  in  it,  and  secure  every  facility  for  its  success,  the  inquiry 
must  be  on  a  proper  basis,  and  must  embrace  the  whole  administrative 
system  now  existing  in  India.  In  order  to  satisfy  all  these  conditions 
I  will  divide  the  subject  under  two  heads,  viz. :  (1)  The  Constitution 
and  basis  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry,  and  their  mode  of  conducting 
same ;  and  (2)  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

Firstly,  then,  as  to  the  constitution  and  basis  of  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry,  and  their  mode  of  conducting  the  same. 

The  Government  have  announced  their  intention  of  appointing  » 
joint-committee  of  a  number  of  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  have  actually  appointed  the  Lords  Committee.  I  venture^ 
to  think,  and  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  such  a  proposal  is 
defective  in  its  nature,  and  such  a  Committee,  to  a  great  extent, 
unsuited  to  conduct  the  inquiry  in  its  various  phases.  Because 
the  political  horizon  of  Great  Britain  is  not  clear,  the  coantry  is  on 
the  vei^e  of  a  great  crisis,  the  life  of  the  present  Parliament  is  of 
uncertain  duration ;  and  as  the  life  of  a  Parh'amentary  Committee  is 
co-extensive  with  that  of  the  particular  Parliament,  on  the  dissolution 
of  this  Parliament,  the  Committee,  too,  would  naturally  be  dissolved, 
and  perhaps  a  great  deal  of  their  work  would  go  for  nothing ;  there 
would  be  but  faint  chance  of  their  revival,  since  the  same  honour- 
able members  of  the  House  of  Commons  sitting  on  the  Com- 
mittee might  not  be  re-elected.  ^NTot  claiming  to  be  a  prophet  or  a 
statesman,  but  an  ordinary  individual  following  the  current  of  public 
affairs,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  present  Parliament  will  be 
dissolved  at  no  distant  time  on  the  Irish  question,  and  it  will  be 
unsafe  therefore  to  entrust  the  coming  inquiry  to  a  Parliamentary 
Committee.  There  are  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  this  country 
and  in  India  who  would  be  most  competent  and  impartial  judges,  who- 
ought  to  have  seats  on  the  Committee,  and  whose  co-operation  would 
be  most  valuable,  but  would  be  precluded  simply  because  they  have  no 
seats  in  either  House  of  Parliament.  Owing  to  the  most  important 
results  expected  from  this  inquiry,  results  important  to  whole  India,, 
her  Princes  and  people,  as  well  as  to  the  non-official  and  mercantil&- 
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classes  bere  and  there,  it  is  liigHly  desirable  that  the  Committee  should 
contain  in  its  composition  representatives  of  every  interest  and  class. 
Again,  the  operations  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee  can  only  be  con« 
fined  to  this  conntry,  and  can  take  into  consideration  such  evidence  as 
are  brought  before  them ;  they  will  be  preclnded,  owing  to  their  Par- 
liamentary duties,  from  seeking  independent  evidence  in  India  and 
seeing  the  present  administrative  machinery  actually  at  work  there  ^  the 
main  channel  through  which  they  will  obtain  evidence  will  be  the  India 
office,  the  very  constitution  that  will  stand  upon  its  trial ;  many  inde- 
pendent and  unquestionably  competent  witnesses  whose  evidence  should 
pre-eminently  help  the  investigation — such  men  as  Baja  Sir  T. 
Madhava  Bao,  Maharaja  Sir  Jotendra  Mohun  Tagore,  the  Maharaja 
of  Darbhunga,  Hon.  Babu  Peary  Mohun  Mookerji,  Sir  Manguldas 
Nathoobhoy,  and  many  other  most  able, '  educated,  statesmanly  and 
recognized  leaders  of  Indian  opinion — would  be  prevented  from 
appearing  before  this  Committee  owing  to  their  age,  their  religious  and 
caste  obstacles.  The  Government,  or  the  proposed  Committee,  should 
not  be  deluded  into  the  opinion  that  they  would  have  the  best  evidence 
of  iAe  native  public  opinion  and  feeling  if  certain  so-called  "  delegates  " 
were  to  come  here  a  second  time.  The  diversity  of  opinion,  feeling, 
interest  and  mode  of  operation  amongst  my  countrymen  is  so  g^at 
that  no  three  or  half-a-dozen  gentlemen  can  be  called  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  whole  people  of  India,  and  I  may  say  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  those  who  claim  to  be  the  representatives  of  India 
least  understand  their  own  country,  nay  their  own  minds.  The  Bengal 
Chamber  of  Commerce  recently  sent  up  a  memorial  to  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  praying  that  no  official  should  sit  on  the  Committee,  nor 
any  partisans  of  the  present  system  of  administration.  This,  indeed, 
is  a  wise  suggestion,  and  it  should  apply  with  equal  force  to  officials 
high  and  low,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  acted  upon. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  preside  at 
the  inquiry  though  he  has  appointed  himself  one  of  the  Committee. 
The  appointment  of  a  BoyHJ  Commission  instead  of  a  Parlia- 
mentaiy  Committee  would  overcome  all  these  difficulties^  It  might 
be  argued  that  the  five  former  inquiries  before  the  renewals  of 
the  charter  to  the  East  India  Company  were  conducted  by  Parlia- 
mentary Committees,  and  that  there  is  no  precedent  for  a  Royal 
Commission.  The  answer  to  that  is,  that  had  a  Royal  Commission 
instead  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee  inquired  into  its  affairs  in 
those  days,  John  Company  would  have  been  extinct  long  before 
1857,  and  both  this  country  and  India  would  not  possibly  have 
experienced  the  horrors  of  the  Mutiny.     It  is  my  humble  opinion 
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that  a  Rojal  Commission  alone  will  be  in  a  position  to  make  an 
exhanstive  examination  of  all  the  different  component  parts  of  the 
machinery  by  which  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Empire  is  at  present 
governed,  of  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  of  their  aims  and  aspi- 
rations, and  of  the  enormons  interests  of  others  who  do  not  inhabit 
that  conntry.  The  forthcoming  Indo-Colonial  Exhibition  will  pre- 
sent a  convenient  opportunity  of  examining  in  this  conntry  persons 
and  subjects  otherwise  unavailable.  The  life  of  the  Boyal  Commission 
will  not  depend  upon  the  political  party  exigencies  of  Parliament ;  it 
will  be  able  to  send  a  sub-committee  to  India  to  collect  evidence  on 
the  i^t,  evidence  which  it  will  be  too  costly  to  collect  there  and 
transmit  here,  and  so  collected  might  not  be  reliable  and  independent 
considering  the  channel  through  which  they  must  come  and  the  agents 
who  would  be  employed  in  collecting  them.  A  petition  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  B)0yal  Commission  has  already  been  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  by  the  Indian  Reform  Association ;  and  if  you  permit 
me,  I  will  suggest  that  a  deputation  from  your  Association  should 
wait  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Kjmberley,  urging  upon  them  the 
advisability  of  appointing  a  Royal  Commission  instead  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  to  inquire  into  the  present  system  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  India.  The  people  of  India  have  built  high 
hopes  on  the  issue  of  the  proposed  inquiry  which  should  be  of  an 
impartial  and  thorough  nature ;  the  inquiring  body  should  conduct 
it  independently  through  disinterested  channels  ;  the  evidence  taken 
by  them  should  be  of  mixed  character,  official  and  unofficial,  available 
here  and  in  India. 

I  now  come  to 

The  Subject  of  Inquiry, 
and  I  humbly  submit  that  the  inquiry  should  be  directed  to  ascertain 
not  only  whether  the  Grovemment  of  India  Act,  1858,  and  the  sub- 
sequent amending  Acts  have  been  obeyed  and  carried  out  in  letter 
and  in  spirit,  but  also  whether  they  have  proved  beneficial,  and,  if  so, 
owing  to  the  benefits  thus  accrued,  the  time  has  not  arrived  for  altering 
and  amending  them  to  suit  the  altered  condition  of  the  people,  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  there  should  be  a  development  of  the  Constitution. 
The  inquiry  should  be  directed  therefore  to  every  department  of  the 
Government  of  India  and  commence  with  the  Constitution  and  utility 
of  the  India  Council. 

The  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  is,  as  we  know, 
composed  of  fifteen  members,  each  drawing  £1200  a  year  from  the 
revenues  of  India.  They  are  appointed  by  Her  Majesty,  on  the  advice  of 
the  Secretaiy  of  State;  some  retain  their  office  for  life,  and  others  for  a 
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term  of  years.  No  one  for  a  moment  denies  tlie  abilities  of  these  gentle- 
men, grown  gray  in  the  Indian  service,  to  qualify  them  to  hold  the  im- 
portant and  responsible  position  of  advisers  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretary 
of  State.  These  gentlemen  are  precluded  from  sitting  in  Parliament 
during  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  on  reasons  not  sufficiently  clear.  It 
would  be  presumed  that  these  were  the  very  men  whose  experience  of 
Indian  affairs,  by  long  residence  in  the  country,  would  be  invaluable 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Inquiry  should  be 
made  into  this  seeming  anomaly  and  no  less  hardship.  As  an  abstract 
proposition,  the  utility  of  a  Council  of  fifteen  experienced  members  to 
advise  the  Secretary  of  State,  who,  more  often  than  not,  has  never 
visited  India  and  has  no  experience  of  the  country,  cannot  be  doubted. 
But  the  transactions  of  this  Coyincil  are  so  much  enveloped  in  mystery 
that  unless  the  actual  condition  of  things  be  brought  into  the  light  of 
day,  the  practical  utility  of  this  body  cannot  be  understood.  Sir  Louis 
Mallet  has  left  it  on  record  that  he  had  met  with  vehement  opposition 
of  several  members  of  this  Council  in  his  endeavour  and  proposal  to 
collect  a  comprehensive  and  well-digested  set  of  facts  in  connection 
with  all  departments  of  Indian  administration.  It  has  been  also  said, 
that  the  Council,  with  complete  immunity  to  themselves,  with  entire 
secresy  and  without  the  slightest  responsibility  to  any  one,  have  got 
up  wars,  obstructed  reforms — have  ignored  Secretaries  of  State  and 
set  aside  Viceroys.  Some  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  can,  without  consulting  this  body,  give  directions  to  the 
Viceroy  to  launch  in  a  costly  war.  Sir  George  Campbell  once  said 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  Council  were  approaching  the 
condition  of  permanent  clerks.  If  on  inquiry  it  be  found  that  the 
India  Council  are  a  body  it  is  desirable  to  retain  on  grounds  of  utility, 
it  would  also  be  advisable  to  inquire  whether  4;he  utility  would  not  be 
increased  by  constituting  them  on  a  different  model ;  say,  by  sending 
representatives  from  the  Supreme  and  Provincial  Councils  in  India. 
The  position  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  relation  to  the  Council,  and 
their  position  in  relation  to  this  minister  of  Her  Majesty's,  is  a  subject 
of  grave  importance  and  should  be  minutely  examined.  The  upholders 
of  secresy  of  the  transactions  of  this  Council  maintain  that  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Cabinet  of  this  country  are  also  secret ;  and  that  the 
India  Council,  it  is  to  be  inferred,  stand  in  the  same  position  as  the 
Cabinet.  But  the  Cabinet  has  to  give  account  of  its  work,  and  is 
responsible  to  Parliament,  and  through  it  to  the  country.  Hitherto  the 
India  Council  have  given  no  account  of  their  work,  nor  have  they  been 
held  to  be  responsible  to  anybody.  It  is  said,  again,  that  the  Council 
are  the  permanent  body  of  advisers   to   the   Indian   minister;  and 
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permanency  is  the  mainspring  of  Indian  administration ;  why  slionld 
not  tlie  Secretary  of  State  for  India  be  a  permanent  minister,  not 
having  to  leave  office  when  the  political  party  to  which  he  adheres  has 
to  resign  by  the  adverse  vote  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  or  the  coantry  ? 
Further,  if  a  ministry  falls  by  its  Indian  policy,  and  such  a  contin- 
gency is  qnite  probable,  why  should  not  the  India  Conncil  fall  too  P 
These  subjects  will  require  careful  attention  for  clearing  up  what  now 
seems  great  anomalies.  In  a  recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  25th  January  last,  on  the  question  of  the  employment  of  Indian 
troops  beyond  the  frontiers.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  clearly  proved 
how,  on  several  occasions,  the  64th  and  65th  sections  of  the  Act  of 
1858  had  been  broken  by  both  Conservative  and  Liberal  Indian 
Secretaries.  As  the  subject  is  of  vital  importance,  you  will  pardon 
me  for  adverting  to  the  tenor  of  those  two  sections  shortly.  They 
provide  that  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Army  may  not  be  employed  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  India,  except  for  repelling  actual  invasion,  or  in  case  of 
urgent  necessity,  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament;  and  if  Parlia- 
ment be  not  sitting  at  the  time,  such  sanction  is  to  be  obtained  not 
later  than  three  months  from  the  time  of  such  employment,  and  not 
later  than  a  month  from  the  date  on  which  Parliament  assembles. 
The  object  of  these  sections  is  to  prevent  further  annexations  and 
aggressive  wars;  and  its  force  is  proved  by  the  implied  power  for 
calling  Parliament  together  for  considering  any  policy  of  employing 
troops  beyond  the  frontier.  It  is  a  most  salutary  object,  and  if  strictly 
adhered  to  several  wars  which  could  not  be  morally  justified  might 
have  been  prevented.  But  the  Indian  Secretaries  have  on  several 
occasions  so  manoeuvred  that  Parliament  has  not  been  consulted  until 
after  those  wars  and  annexations  had  become  accomplished  facts,  and 
then  the  sanction  has  been  without  difficulty  obtained.  You  will 
agree  with  me  that  this  is  a  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
inquiring  body  ought  to  be  specially  directed. 

The  next  subject  of  inquiry  should  be  the  constitution  and  utility  of 
the  Council  of  the  Viceroy,  and  of  the  Councils  of  the  Governors  and 
Lieutenant-Gk)vemors  of  the  Provinces  of  India.  The  Viceroy's 
Council  was  constituted  by  the  Indian  Councils  Act  of  1861,  and  it 
eonsist'S  of  the  Governor- General,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Legal 
Member,  the  Head  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  the  Military 
Member,  the  Financial  Member,  and  three  covenanted  civilians  to 
represent  the  Presidencies  of  Bombay,  Madras,  and  the  Home  Secre- 
tariat ;  and  the  governors  and  lieutenant-governors  of  provinces  are 
eX'officio  members  of  this  Council  when  its  sittings  are  held  within  their 
territories.    The  Viceroy  has  the  power  of  appointing  "  extra  *'  mem- 
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bers,  but  to  what  extent  is  not  known.  It  is  said  that  a  member  of 
Conncil  accepts  tbat  office  npon  the  tacit  understanding  that  in  spite 
of  his  private  convictions,  he  must  give  his  assent  to  every  measure 
brought  in  by  the  Governor- General ;  and  that  the  Members  of  the 
Council  are  in  no  sense  the  colleagties  of  the  Viceroy,  but  are  his  mere 
advisers;  and  that  even  the  Annual  Budget  of  the  empire,  unless  it 
proposes  some  new  measure  of  taxation,  need  not,  except  as  a  favour, 
be  brought  before  the  Conncil.  K  true,  the  indictment  is  strong,  and 
-ought  to  convict  the  system.  It  will  have  to  be  considered  whether 
the  Council  so  constituted  can  gauge  and  reflect  the  public  opinion  of 
the  country,  and  whether  it  stands  in  the  best  position  to  ascertain  and 
administer  the  true  needs  of  the  empire ;  and  whether  this  whole  fabric 
is  too  costly  and  cumbersome  a  burden  upon  the  people  of  India 
in  comparison  with  the  good  it  does.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  understood 
that  I  condenm  the  system  or  that  I  prejudge  it ;  my  object  is  to  draw 
the  particular  attention  of  the  inquiry  to  this  subject.  The  Viceroy 
moreover  has  the  power  to  appoint  unofficial  members,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  native  and  trading  interests  of  the  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  laws  and  regulations  simply ;  few  of  my  coun- 
trymen are  appointed  on  the  Council  undoubtedly  for  their  merits  and 
for  their  distinguished  positions  in  society ;  they  have,  however,  no 
control  over  the  finance,  nor  can  they  in  any  way  affect  or  modify  the 
destinies  of  their  country,  although  their  presence  in  the  Council  is 
intended  to  give  a  representative  character  to  its  constitution.  The 
Viceroy,  who  has  the  charge  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  country,  can 
declare  war,  no  doubt,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  : 
but  in  England  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  cannot  do 
so,  he  must  lay  the  case  before  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  which 
body  can,  without  consulting  Parliament  beforehand,  declare  war,  and 
take  the  responsibility  on  their  shoulders.  It  should  be  inquired  into 
■whether  the  Viceroy  should  not  consult  his  Council,  composed  of 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  members  in  relation  to  foreign  affairs,  and 
that  questions  of  peace  and  war  be  settled  by  that  body.  It  might  be 
argued  that  the  Viceroy  represents  the  person  of  the  Gracious  Sovereign 
consequently  his  prerogative  and  powers  are  not  to  be  questioned ;  but 
it  must  also  be  remembered  that  India  is  ruled  not  by  the  Crown  alone 
but  by  the  British  Constitution  which  has  always  jealously  guarded 
against  concentrating  power  in  a  single  person.  It  has  been  declared 
by  many  statesmen  of  both  political  parties,  and  in  and  out  of  office, 
that  the  ultimate  object  of  Great  Britain  is  fco  allow  the  people  of 
India  to  govern  and  to  legislate  for  themselves  while  retaining 
imperial  connection,  and  that  the  people  are  gradually  being  trained 
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for  it.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  tlie  inquiring  body  to  ascertain 
whether  the  present  composition  of  the  Governor- General's  Council 
affords  a  hopeful  basis  for  such  aspirations  on  the  part  of  my 
countrymen,  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  to  them 
by  the  British  nation.  In  connection  with  the  constitution 
and  function  of  the  Governor- General's  Council,  I  may  mention 
the  Imperial  Council  called  together  when  Her  Majesty  assumed 
the  title  of  Empress  of  India,  an  act  worthy  of  the  occasion.  That 
Council  remains  on  paper  only,  and  has  never  been  called  together 
again.  It  ought  to  be  examined  whether  this  Council  cannot  form 
the  nucleus  round  which  will  grow  in  time,  as  my  countrymen 
prove  themselves  fit  and  worthy,  something  like  a  representative 
National  Assembly  for  legislating  on  national  questions.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  provincial  legislative  Councils  is  well  known  to  you.  In 
those  Councils  sit  few  of  the  ablest  of  my  countrymen,  men  of  light 
and  leading,  well  worthy  of  seats  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  men, 
who,  I  doubt  not,  possess  the  confidence  of  the  community  they  belong 
to.  Considering  the  vast  extent  of  the  country  and  the  great  diversity 
of  race,  creed,  language  and  interest,  the  division  of  India  into  so 
many  provinces,  with  a  legislative  Council  for  each  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended.  As  the  Governor,  or  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  the 
head  of  the  government  of  a  province,  his  Council  should  be  the  head  of 
all  the  local  governments  under  his  jurisdiction  ;  and  whether  the 
reconstruction  of  the  provincial  Councils  by  representatives  from 
different  District  Boards  (adhering  to  the  principle  of  local  self- 
government)  would  be  desirable,  should  be  carefully  inquired  into. 
The  local  self-government  scheme  on  the  mixed  principle  of  election 
and  nomination  and  the  decentralization  of  Revenue  have  worked 
extremely  well  during  the  short  period  they  have  been  in  operation. 
It  will  be  desirable  to  inquire  whether  the  time  has  not  come  for 
safely  developing  these  schemes.  I  mean,  whether  the  governing 
body  of  a  province  for  legislative  purposes,  and  with  control  of  the 
Finance  could  not  safely  be  reconstituted  on  the  mixed  principle 
of  election  and  nomination  ;  and  I  may  go  further,  with  your  permis- 
sion, to  inquire  whether  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Viceroy  should 
not  consist  of  a  certain  number  of  representatives  from  each  of  the 
provincial  Councils,  according  to  the  population  in,  and  the  extent  of, 
its  jurisdiction ;  and  that  the  Council  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State  for 
India  should  not  be  composed  of  delegates  from  the  supreme  Council 
of  India.  The  existence  on  the  supreme  and  provincial  Councils  of 
India  a  number  of  native  gentlemen,  is  a  plea  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Boyal  Commission  instead  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  because  the 
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evideBce  of  tliese  gentlemen  will  indeed  be  very  valuable,  and  slionid 
be  primarily  songht,  bnt  they  "vrould  be  nnable  to  visit  this  country  to 
give  such  evidence.  Instead  of  leaving  it  for  a  later  stage,  I  propose 
to  deal  with,  in  connection  with  the  constitution  of  the  legislative 
machinery,  the  educational,  moral  and  political  condition  of  the  people 
of  India ;  since  on  such  improved  condition  will  hinge  a  great  many 
questions,  and  notably  the  constitutional  question.  The  greatness 
of  this  country  depends  upon  the  stability  of  its  constitution,  which 
remains  unchanged,  thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  its  statesmen ;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  to  ensure  prosperity  and  development  to 
India  her  constitution  should  remain  stable ;  but  what  is  wanted  is 
to  adapt  it  to  the  times.  Without  revolution,  without  civil  war,  the 
constitution  of  this  country  has  gradually  drawn  within  its  pale 
elements  as  they  have  proved  ripe  and  strongs  people  as  they 
have,  by  education,  civilization,  self-respect  and  perseverance,  proved 
themselves  worthy,  have  had  the  franchise  extended  to  them,  and 
now  form  component  parts  of  the  constitution,  to  which  they  have 
imparted  such  solidity  as  it  never  possessed  before.  The  same  process, 
I  may  say  without  fear  of  contradiction,  will  have  to  be  adopted  in 
India.  Whether  the  whole  people  or  a  portion  are  in  a  condition  to 
be  invited  within  the  constitution  should  be  carefully  inquired  into. 
Sir  John  Strachey  wrote  not  very  long  ago  that  "  the  England  of  Queen 
"  Anne  was  hardly  more  diflferent  from  the  England  of  to-day,  than  the 
*'  India  of  Lord  EUenborough  from  the  India  of  Lord  Bipon ;  India  has 
"gone  on,  with  a  speed  hardly  surpassed  in  any  country,  steadily 
"  increasing  in  knowledge  and  in  wealth,  and  in  all  the  elements  of 
"  progress."  Few  will  deny  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The  nature  of 
the  difference  between  yesterday  and  to-day,  is  that  yesterday  my 
countrymen  respected  authority  only,  whereas  to-day,  though  they  are 
profoundly  loyal,  though  they  respect  authority,  no  less  have  they 
learnt  to  respect  themselves.  Self-respect,  or  in  other  words,  the 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  one's  self  is  the  necessary  sequel  to  the 
consciousness  of  exertion  and  improvement.  This  boon  has  been 
unquestionably  conferred  upon  my  country  by  the  policy  of  the 
British  nation,  and  we  are  grateful  for  it ;  education,  though  costly  in 
the  main  in  comparison  with  this  country,  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
popularized,  its  advantages  are  day  by  day  more  eagerly  being 
grasped  at ;  not  only  in  the  cities  and  towns,  but  in  the  provinces  too, 
the  thirst  for  knowledge  is  ever  on  the  increase.  All  this  is  a  boon, 
and  it  is  irrevocable,  it  has  become  a  grave  political  force.  Without 
wearying  you,  and  without  making  this  paper  unnecessarily  long, 
I  quote   Sir  Auckland   Colvin,  the    present  distinguished  Finance 
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Minister  of   India^  wlio  says,   ''it  seems,^  indeed,  but  a  tmism  to 
*'  affirm  that  the  genius  of  oar  nation  (the  British  nation)  in  India 
*'  must  conform  itself  to  the  requirements  of  progressive  days.    The 
''  task  of    the   present    generation    is,    unquestionably,    far    more 
'*  difficult  and  far    more   delicate  than    that  which  awaited  their 
"  predecessors.     To  bind  is  easy ;  to  unloose,  inspire,  and  encourage 
"  in  the  conduct  of  a  new  departure  requires  an  infinite  sldll.     The 
"  business  of  the  last  generation  was  to  restrain ;  the  problem  which 
"  lies  before  that  of  the  present  day  is  to  guide.     The  experiment  of 
"  British  rule  in  India,  conducted,  as  it  must  be,  in  conformity  with 
"  these  fundamental  principles  of  equity  and  freedom  which  are  the 
**  divine  fire  entrusted  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  carried  out,  as  it 
"  equally  must  be,  in  the  presence  of  a  free  Parliament  and  free  Press, 
"  is  thus  entering  upon  a  most  critical  state."   Even  in  New  India,  that 
is  what  I  must  call  my  country,  as  recent  events  have  shown,  there 
are  two  methods  of  approaching,  and  two  distinct  methods  of  solving, 
political  problems.     One  is  the  method  adopted  by  one  section  of  my 
countrymen  whose  motto  is     "caution  and  constitution,'*    and  the 
other  by  what  I  must  call  the  advanced  section,  of   "  agitation  and 
impatience."     No  one  denies  that  they  are  all  intelligent^  patriotic, 
and  worthy  men,  animated  by  the  desire  to  obtain  some  share,  and 
exercise  some  influence  in  the   government  of  their  own  country. 
Which  of  these  two  sections  reflects  the  real  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  country,  of  the  masses,  ought  in  my  opiuion  to  be  thoroughly 
investigated.     This  again  is  a  plea  for  a  Boyal  Commission,  because 
to  ascertain  these  facts  evidence  must  be  taken  in  India.  The  evidence 
available  here  from  my  countrymen  resident  in  this  country  will  not 
reflect  the  truly  Indian  feeling  and  opinion.     Without  vouching  for 
absolute  accuracy,  I  may  make  bold  to  say  that  there  is  no  one  of  my 
countrymen  here  who  can  in  theory  Or  in  practice  be  called  a  repre- 
sentative of  India,  although  he  may  be  credited  to  represent  numerically 
very  insignificant  a  sub-section  of  the  Indian  conmiunity.     What  I 
state  here  has  been  confirmed,  I  believe,  by  a  memorial  sent  to  the 
Government  by  the  British  Indian  Association,  a  telegraphic  summary 
of  which  appeared  in  The  Times  of  the  8th  March.     Though  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  inquiring  body  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  subject, 
it  will  no  less  behove  the  British  public  to  guard  against  lending  a  too 
sentimental  ear  to  the  so-called  representatives  or  delegates  of  India 
who  claim  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  250,000,000  of  their  country- 
men.    India  of  the  Hindus,  India  of  the  Mahomedans,  nay  India  of 
the  Indians,  does  not  believe  in  sentimental  reformers.     She  knows  no 
party,  she  knows  not  the  Tories,  the  Liberals,  or  the  Badicals.     She 
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knowB  the  Britisli  nation  and  the  British  Constitution,  and  to  them 
she  looks  for  justice. 

Let  ns  now  consider  shortly  the  suhject  of  Bevenne  and  Expendi- 
ture and  its  incidental  topics. 

Nothing  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  officials  and  the  outside  world 
alike  than  a  settlement,  once  for  all,  of  this  vexed  question  of  the 
Indian  finance.  Opinions  on  this  point  are  so  divergent  and  con- 
flicting— ^some  saying  that  India  is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  others 
asserting  with  equal  force  that  she  is  perfectly  solvent  and  her  finances 
quite  elastic,  that  no  examination  can  be  too  minute.  The  major 
portion  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  land,  opium,  and  salt.  Is  the 
revenue  derived  from  land  excessive,  or,  in  other  words,  has  the  agri- 
culturist in  India  to  bear  a  burden  unsuitable  to  his  back  P  To 
ascertain  the  truth  of  this,  a  thorough  inquiry  must  be  made  into  the 
general  condition  of  the  ryot  and  the  system  of  tenure.  In  those 
parts  of  India  where  the  Permanent  Settlement  Act  prevails  a  cry 
had  been  raised  against  the  heartless  exactions  of  the  zemindar,  and 
the  adversity  of  the  ryot  ascribed  to  that  cause.  The  Bengal  Tenancy 
Act  was  the  outcome  of  that  cry.  Not  waiting  to  discuss  the  pros 
and  cons  of  this  measure,  I  need  only  say  that,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
solemn  contract  with  the  zemindars  has  been  violated,  opening  the 
way  for  other  attacks  on  their  rights  which  will  perhaps  end  in  ren- 
dering land  unsaleable ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  condition  of  the  ryot 
is  not  calculated  to  alter  for  the  better.  It  is,  again,  a  curious  fact, 
that  where  the  Government  deals  directly  with  the  ryot,  his  condition 
is  no  better,  nay,  it  is  far  worse,  and  there  is  a  cry  for  permanent 
settlement.  While  for  the  very  existence  of  the  administrative  fabric 
of  the  empire,  land  revenue  to  the  amount  of  £22,000,000  a  year  is 
raised,  the  condition  of  the  three-fourths  of  the  entire  agricultural 
population  is  abject.  **  Forty  millions  of  our  Indian  subjects,"  says 
Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  "pass  through  life  on  insufficient  food,  and  this 
"  number  is  continually  increasing."  Mr.  C.  A.  Elliot,  c.s.i.,  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Assam,  writes,  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  half  our 
"  agricultural  population  never  know,  from  year's  end  to  year's  end, 
**  what  it  is  to  have  their  hunger  fully  satisfied."  Something  must  be 
rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark.  What  is  the  cause  ?  Is  it  the  system 
of  land  tenure  ?  is  it  the  excessive  assessment  ?  or  is  it  some  inherent 
incapability  of  the  soil  ? 

I  will  quote  two  opinions :  those  of  Sir  James  Caird  and  of  Sir 
Bichard  Temple,  than  whom  I  venture  to  say  no  better  authorities  on 
this  subject  can  be  found.  Sir  James  points  out  that  the  difference 
between  the  land  revenue  in  ten  years  (1870  to  1880)  is  only  £591,000 
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to  the  goody  *^  a  difference  so  small  that  it  may  be  reckoned  almost 
**  stationary  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  daring  which  railway  communi- 
^'  cation  was  greatly  extending  the  facilities  for  trade."  The  explana- 
tion may  be  fonnd  inasmuch  as  '^  the  available  good  land  in  India  is 
"  nearly  all  occupied.  The  produce  of  the  country,  on  an  average  of 
''  years,  is  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  the  present  population,  and 
''  make  a  saving  for  occasional  famines.  Scarcify,  deepening  into 
"  famine,  is  thus  becoming  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  agricultural 
**  system  is  to  eat  or  sell  every  article  the  land  produces,  to  use  the 
**  manure  of  cattle  for  fuel,  and  to  return  nothing  to  the  soil  in  any 
'^  proportion  to  that  which  is  taken  away.  The  consequence  is  that 
**  Indian  agriculture  is  becoming  simply  a  process  of  exhaustion.  An 
**  exhausting  agriculture  and  an  increasing  population  must  come  to  a 
'^  deadlock.  No  reduction  of  the  assessment  can  be  more  than  a  post- 
*"'  ponement  of  the  inevitable  catastrophe,  and  no  attempt  by  the 
"  Government  and  its  officers  merely  to  shift  the  burdens  will  meet 
"  the  two-fold  difficulty." 

Now  listen  to  what  the  distinguished  President  of  your  Association 
said,  in  giving  his  evidence  before  the  Famine  Commission.  "I 
'*  believe  in  many  parts  of  India  a  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  soil  is 
"  going  on.  That  process  of  exhaustion  is  being  arrested  by  various 
'*  natural  and  artificial  causes  in  some  parts  of  the  country ;  and  in 
"  other  parts  there  is  no  arresting  process,  and  therefore  the  exhaus- 
^'  tion  is  going  on,  and  will  continue  so  unless  remedial  measures  are 
"  adopted.  The  yield  of  the  crops  is  popularly  supposed  by  the 
"  natives  of  the  countiy  to  be  decreasing.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am 
"  certain  of  two  facts — First,  that  the  soil  in  India  does  not  produce 
"  nearly  so  much  as  the  soil  in  Europe ;  and  secondly,  that  virgin 
"  soil,  broken  for  the  first  time  in  all  parts  of  India,  yields  very  much 
"  more  than  it  ever  yields  afterwards.  The  difference  in  these  two 
'*  cardinal  points  I  attribute  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil." 

These  facts  I  can  myself  corroborate  with  my  own  experience 
of  the  subject.  In  a  small  way  I  superintended  the  cultivation  of 
a  garden  at  my  other's  home.  For  the  first  two  years  after  the 
virgin  soil  was  broken  the  flower  and  vegetable  produce  were 
abundant  in  quantity  and  excellent  in  quality,  but  gradually  both 
the  yield  and  the  quality  fell  off  until  I  resorted  to  very  deep 
ploughing  and  manuring  with  cattle  and  vegetable  manure,  and 
allowed  the  soil  rest  for  one  whole  rainy  and  winter  season.  It  is 
my  firm  belief  that  this  process  of  feeding  and  rest  must  be  applied 
to  the  soil  of  India.  But  it  is  a  question  of  capital.  The 
zemindars,  if  their  rights  were  not  otherwise   attacked,   might  be 
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induced  to  advance  capital  to  the  caltivators  to  carry  out  this 
improvement,  the  Government  fixing  a  fair  rate  of  interest  and  a 
reasonable  time  for  repayment.  And  where  ryotwari  system 
exists  the  Government  will  have  to  enter  into  some  such  arrange- 
ment with  the  cultivator ;  and  also  the  Agricultural  Department 
will  have  to  be  thoroughly  re-modelled.  Of  course  I  must  not  be 
understood  to  lay  down  my  own  opinion  as  a  panacea  for  the 
distressed  condition  of  the  Indian  ryot ;  but  this  is  a  very  suitable 
subject  for  careful  inquiry.  Land  is  the  chief  source  of  revenue, 
but  the  condition  of  the  soil  is  exhausted ;  whether  it  can  bear  the 
burden  placed  upon  it  now  is  a  problem  the  magnitude  of  which 
cannot  be  exaggerated. 

The  other  two  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  opium  and  salt.  These 
subjects  have  for  many  years  attracted  the  attention  of  the  British 
public  and  the  authorities  (although  the  advanced  section  of  my 
countrymen  who  sought  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  British  electors 
by  the  mere  return  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  few  so-called  friends 
of  India,  forgot  to  place  in  their  manifesto  the  most  serious  question  of 
salt),  that  I  am  confident  the  inquiring  body  will  make  every  eflfort 
to  meet  them  satisfactorily. 

Coming  to  the  minor  sources  of  revenue,  I  will  first  mention 
receipts  from  the  Post-office,  Telegraph,  and  Mint.  The  first  two 
departments  have  not  yet  become  so  popular  as  to  be  self-supporting, 
far  less  to  become  sources  of  gain.  The  receipt  from  the  three 
departments  in  1883-84  amounted  to  £1,672,761,  and  the  expenditure 
to  £1 ,984,058,  involving  a  charge  of  £311,297  on  the  revenues  derived 
from  other  sources.  Some  method  might  be  adopted  whereby  the 
telegraph  department  would  be  popularized.  Beceipts  by  Civil 
Departments  are  only  enough  to  cover  the  eleventh  part  of  the 
expenditure  for  those  departments.  This  subject  involves  many 
important  questions  which  should  receive  the  careful  and  serious 
attention  of  the  inquiring  body.  This  is  indeed  one  of  the  principal 
subjects,  controversy  upon  which  has  gone  on  for  many  years,  and 
has  taxed  the  skill  of  several  Secretaries  of  State  for  India  and 
Viceroys.  Although  I  feel  that  I  am  wearying  you  with  this  some- 
what long  and  dry  paper,  it  will  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  subject 
unless  I  briefly  touch  upon  a  few  topics  connected  with  it. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  Civil  Service  question;  nothing  has 
agitated  the  minds  of  the  educated  classes  in  India  so  much  of  late 
years  as  the  question  of  the  reduction  of  the  maximum  of  age  for 
the  competitive  examination. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  on  this  question,  and,  if  I  am  not 
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mistaken,  a  paper  was  read  before  your  Association  by  my  learned 
friend  Mr.  Settna,  of  Bombay.  When  Lord  Salisbury  as  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  in  1876  reduced  the  maximum  of  age  to  nineteen, 
he  did  so  on  mature  consideration,  and  on  full  and  ample  reasons,  and 
the  burden  of  the  authorities  is  clearly  on  his  side.  Lowering  of  age 
has  been  good  as  far  as  English  candidates  are  concerned,  but  that  it 
has  handicapped  the  Indian  candidates  there  can  be  no  doubt^  though 
I  have  slight  misgiving  as  to  the  chances  of  success  of  my  young 
countrymen  if  the  maximum  of  age  was  twenty- two,  as  I  think  the 
competition  would  be  keener,  and  the  English  candidates  at  that 
somewhat  mature  age  would  be  more  formidable  than  youths  of  nine- 
teen. The  question  of  holding  examinations  simultaneously  in  England 
and  India  is  a  commendable  one.  Successful  candidates  could  come 
to  this  country  for  two  years'  training.  On  the  whole  there  is  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  the  matter  is  one  well  worthy  of  inquirinfj^ 
into.  Thus  much  for  the  covenanted  Civil  Service,  but  in  connection 
with  this  subject  I  wish  to  mention  the  uncovenanted  higher  adminis- 
trative service.  To  the  covenanted  Civil  Service  is  reserved  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  appointments ;  by  far  the  largest  number 
of  appointments  are  unreserved  and  are  in  the  patronage  of  the  Local 
Governments.  In  Bombay  the  number  of  the  principal  unreserved 
appointments — Rs.  300  a  month  and  upwards — in  the  various  civil 
departments  amounted  in  1884  to  352,  and  they  were  distributed 
amongst  nine  covenanted  civilians,  ninety-four  military  officers,  208 
uncovenanted  Europeans,  and  only  forty-one  native  gentlemen.  The 
whole  question  of  adequate  employment  of  natives  of  India  in  the 
higher  administrative  service  will  have  to  be  discussed  on  a  much 
broader  basis  than  that  of  admission  into  the  covenanted  Civil  Service 
alone. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  civil  administration  of  India  is  £11,250,038, 
a  sum  much  below  that  spent  in  this  country  of  so  much  smaller 
dimension  with  population  about  one-sixth  that  of  India.  Those  who 
are  always  complaining  of  the  costliness  of  the  administration  of  India 
forget  that  without  adequate  price  efficiency  cannot  be  secured,  and 
they  also  forget  that  the  conclusion  has  not  been  arrived  at  after  an 
impartial  inquiry,  such  an  inquiry  as  is  proposed  now.  By  all  means 
have  economy,  but  do  not  forget  efficiency  for  the  mere  sake  of 
economy.  My  belief  is  that  one  or  two  branches  of  the  Civil  Depart- 
ment spend  too  little;  for  instance.  Education.  The  whole  educational 
cost  in  India  in  1883-84  was  £979,667,  whereas  during  the  same  year 
the  cost  in  this  country  was  nearly  five  millions.  Inquiry  has  to  bo 
made  whether  the  civil  administration  of  India  can  be  carried  out 
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:with  tHe  same  efficiency  or  greater  efficiency  at  a  less  cost,  and,  if 
that  prove  practicable,  no  one  will  rejoice  more  than  those  who  have 
spent  the  best  part  of  their  lives  under  the  tropical  sun  exerting 
every  influence,  and  bestowing  every  pain,  to  give  security  of  life 
and  property,  and  to  administer  even-handed  justice  to  the  people 
of  India.  I  leave  this  subject  with  the  remark  that  the  question 
of  civil  administration  of  India  with  highest  efficiency  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  economy  commensurate  with  the  resources 
available,  without  hardship  upon  and  excessive  exaction  from  the 
proverbially  poor  people,  and  having  regard  to  the  sources  from 
which  the  revenue  is  derived,  is  at  once  a  difficult  and  delicate 
^  subject,  and  inW  require  most  careful  inquiry. 

I  now  come  to  the  military  expenses  in  India,  and  I  must  candidly 
confess  my  inability  to  discuss  so  vast  a  subject  with  so  many  bearings 
on  it  in  a  short  space  towards  the  end  of  an  already  too  long  paper, 
but  I  shall  place  before  you  my  views,  scanty  though  they  may  be,  in 
a  condenseji  form.  India  has  to  pay  seventeen  millions  sterling 
annually  for  the  army,  even  as  at  present  constituted,  and  there  is  a 
proposal  for  adding  thirty  thousand  troops  and  two  millions  expendi- 
ture. From  Mr.  Samuel  Laing  in  1861,  every  successive  Finance 
Minister  in  India  has  protested  against  this  increasing  expense.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  Government  of  India  has  no  voice  in  the 
regulation  of  these  charges.  Lord  Salisbury  himself  admitted  this 
fact,  and  said  that  vigilance  was  required  on  the  part  of  the  India 
Office  in  order  to  guard  against  danger  of  other  departments  of  the 
State  encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  the  Indian  Exchequer.  The 
English  War  Office  never  consulted  the  Indian  Government  whenever, 
by  changes  introduced  into  the  British  army,  it  threw  additional 
burdens  upon  the  Indian  Exchequer.  Lord  JSTorthbrook  and  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  have  stigmatized  the  character  of  some  of  the  charges 
fastened  upon  India  as  *' unjust"  and  "  scandalously  unjust."  With 
reference  to  the  payments  to  the  Imperial  Government  on  account  of 
Imperial  troops  Lord  Lytton's  Government  remarked,  "These  have 
"  been  repeatedly  investigated,  but  with  results  we  have  not  been 
**  able  to  accept  as  equitable.  We  have  grave  reasons  for  thinking 
**  that  justice  to  India  requires  the  reduction  of  these  charges."  At 
the  end  of  1884  the  Government  of  India  observed,  "  It  has  been 
**  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  whereas  the  British  garrison  in 
**  India  has  practically  remained  unaltered  in  respect  of  numbers  and 
*'  efficiency  for  many  years  past,  its  cost  has  been  in  course  of  constant 
**  increase  from  the  various  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the 
**  organization  of  the  British  army,  changes  mEide  entirely,  it  may  be 
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^'  said,  from  Imperial  consideratioiis  and  in  which  Indian  interests 
'^have  not  been  oonsnlted  or  adyanced.    The  introdnction  of  short 
"  service,  the  increase  in  the  higher  rank  of  officers,  the  roles  relating 
"  to  promotion  have  all  made  large  demands  on  the  Indian  Treasury, 
''  in  return  for  which  India  has  received  no  commensurate  advantage." 
These  and  many  other  protests  are  on  record,  and  it  is  high  time  that 
the  relation  between  the  War  Office  and  the  Indian  Exchequer  was 
examined  into.     The  proximity  of    Russia    to    the    north-western 
frontiers  of  India  and  the  annexation  of  Upper  Bnrma  are  causes 
requiring  an  addition  to  the  Indian  army;  before  that  addition  is 
made  and  £2,000,000  added  to  the  expenditure  the  peaceful  condition 
of  India  itself  and  the  attitude  of  the  Princes  should  be  carefully ' 
inquired  into.     The  princes  of  India  maintain  a  large  force,  whether 
that  force  could  be  made  efficient  and  used  for  imperial  purposes,  thus 
lessening  the  expenditure  and  adding  to  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
army,  and  also  enlisting  educated  natives  as  volunteers,  are  themes 
well  worthy  of  consideration.     Had  it  not  been  for  unduly  trespassing 
upon  your  patience  and  time  I  could  have  said  much  more  on  this 
point,  as  a  good  deal  indeed  can  be  said. 

Let  us  now  approach  the  subject  of  public  works.  No  one  will 
deny  that  railways  and  canals  have  made  a  revolution  in  the  habits  of 
of  the  people  of  India,  they  have  materially  added  to  the  causes  which 
have  so  isix  civilized  the  country.  The  rapid  development  of  railways 
is  £B<cilitating  the  interchange  of  ideas  among  all  classes  of  the  native 
community,  and  '^  the  beat  of  the  engine  is  breaking  down  bairiers 
*'  which  the  voices  of  many  missionaries  were  impotent  to  remove.*' 
To  achieve  these  objects  enormous  sums  of  money  have  been  already 
spent,  and  there  is  call  for  further  expenditure  year  by  year.  There 
can  be  no  two  opinions  on  the  moral  side  of  the  question  as  well  as  of 
the  ultimate  result  of  public  works  when  the  country  has  been 
thoroughly  developed,  but  the  question  whether  the  present  benefit  and 
prospective  good  results  are  commensurate  with  the  burden  that  is 
being  imposed  upon  the  present  generation  is  a  serious  one,  and 
opinions  vary.  Some  argue  that  while  the  revenues  derived  from 
what  is  classed  as  productive  public  works  (£13,240,507  in  1883-4) 
are  just  enough  to  cover  the  expenses  for  the  working  and  maintainance 
of  the  same  (£12,232,754  in  the  same  year),  and  that  the  surplus  is 
more  than  swallowed  up  by  expenses  of  what  is  called  non-productive 
public  works  (£6,580,721  in  1883*4),  and  the  country  is  burdened 
with  a  heavy  debt  each  year.  The  inference  is  that  when  the  public 
works  are  all  completed  in  generations  to  come  the  bulk  of  the 
National  Debt  will  be  so  huge  that  the  revenues  derived  from  such 
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works  will  not  suffice  to  pay  the  interest  and  the  working  expenses 
of  the  works  and  there  will  be  an  everlasting  drain  upon  other 
resources  of  India.  Some,  again,  discount  State  interference  in  these 
works,  which  they  say  should  legitimately  fall  to  private  enterprise, 
l>ecause  they  argue  that  ''in  this  case  the  surrounding  pressure  is 
"all  in  the  direction  of  economy,  and  in  the  State  work  in  the 
"direction  of  extravagance.  In  the  former,  if  the  work  has  been 
"  undertaken  upon  mistaken  calculations,  if  it  fails  to  pay  the  cost  of 
"  ifcs  construction,  its  original  constructors  become  bankrupt,  but  the 
^'  loss  incurred  does  not  extend  beyond  them  and  their  creditors.  A 
"  State  cannot  well  declare  itself  bankrupt.  It  must  at  all  costs 
"  discharge  its  obligations."  This  class  of  thinkers  say,  "  The  cry  is 
"always  for  more  and  more  money  to  be  spent.  The  distress  and 
"poverty  of  the  people  is  set  down,  not  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
"pecuniary  burden  which  has  been  laid  upon  them,  but  to  the 
"  fact  that  it  is  not  nearly  large  enough.  In  some  unknown 
"future,  if  only  we  will  spend  money  enough,  a  sudden  and 
"  magical  transformation  will  take  place  upon  the  continent  of  India. 
"Famine  and  poverty  will  disappear,  and  the  demand  for  British 
"  commodities  of  all  kinds  will  become  absolutely  prodigious.  We 
"  have  been  looking  towards  this  golden  millennium  now  for  more 
*'  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  have  built  up  a  large  tower  of  debt ; 
"  but  the  promised  land  is  for  off.  These  people  of  India  will  not 
**  become  rich,  will  not  develop  purchasing  capacity,  will  die  of  famine 
"  and  sink  into  hopeless  indebtedness,  notwithstanding  all  the  burdens 
^'  that  we  impose  upon  them,  and  all  the  canals  and  railways  which 
"we  are  good  enough  to  construct  for  them  at  their  own  proper 
"  expense."  These  are  weighty  arguments,  but  it  might  also  be  said 
that  in  a  country  where  enterprise  is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  where  capital 
does  not  see  the  light  of  day,  where  money  is  either  transformed  into 
ornaments  and  gew-gaws  to  adorn  the  limbs  of  the  black-eyed  females 
and  not  to  increase  it  by  judicious  investments  or  where  it  is  buried 
underground  during  a  man's  whole  lifetime,  the  State  has  necessarily 
to  become  administrator  and  trader.  If  the  Indians  themselves  do  not 
invest  money  in  these  safe  and  profitable  undertakings,  and  they  be 
carried  on  by  foreign  capatalists,  what  has  India  to  call  her  own  ?  I 
assert  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  State  policy  of  public 
works  has  a  deeper  philosophy  in  it  than  that  divined  by  sentimental 
politicians.  I  regret  that  a  large  amount  of  money  has  to  leave  India 
annually  for  the  purchase  of  stores,  <fcc.,  in  England  and  foreign 
countries,  which,  if  procurable  in  India,  would  circulate  the  money  in 
the  country  and  give  employment  to  many.     If  the  State  had  not 
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tmdertakeii  the  construction  of  railways  and  irrigation  works  the 
profits  of  these  works  would  not  have  gone  back  to  the  people  for  the 
necessities  of  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  of  the  administration  in 
the  shape  of  revenue ;  that  amount  wo  aid  have  had  to  be  raised  by 
taxation.  As  it  is^  one  section  of  the  community  is  not  benefited  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  inasmuch  as  the  burden  falls  equally  on  all. 
Although  that  is  my  humble  opinion,  the  subject  of  the  public  works 
policy  of  the  State  is  so  vast  that  it  should  be  calmly  and  compre- 
hensively inquired  into.  Just  a  few  observations  on  the  subject  of 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  and  I  have  done. 

Whether  the  policy  of  free  trade  has  been  conducive  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country  is  a  grave  question.  India  is  a  purely  agricultural 
country,  consequently  the  free  import  of  articles  necessary  for  the 
daily  life  of  the  people  is  an  unmixed  blessing.  The  import  of 
Manchester  cotton  goods  to  India  duty  free  has  proved  profitable  to 
the  community  at  large,  but  it  has  taken  away  the  occupation  of  the 
weavers  as  a  class.  Considering  the  traditional  hereditary  groove  in 
which  artificers  and  handicraftsmen  of  India  confine  themselves,  it 
seems  i^ther  hard  that  one  class  should  lose  its  occupation  and  perhaps 
be  driven  to  till  the  land  which  hardly  gives  them  sufficient  food. 
Manufactory  is  springing  up  in  India  on  foreign  capital ;  these  manu- 
facturers, not  satisfied  with  profits  that  can  be  made  by  free  import, 
have  started  an  enterprise  in  India,  where  labour  is  cheap  and  raw 
material  is  cheaper  than  here ;  there  are  already  complainte  coming 
from  Glasgow  and  Dundee  that  such  work  in  India  affect  these  places 
prejudicially.  In  fact  one  of  the  two  members  for  Dundee  was  asked 
during  his  candidature  whether  the  British  House  of  Commons  could 
not  and  would  not  prevail  upon  the  Government  of  India  to  pass  a 
measure  regulating  the  working  hours  in  factories  there.  On  the 
other  hand,  though  India  is  to  receive  English  goods  free  of  duty  she 
cannot  compete  in  English  markets  with  her  gold  and  silver  plate  in 
consequence  of  a  very  heavy  duty  ;  her  tea  and  coffee  are  not  allowed 
to  come  into  the  port»  here  without  duty.  The  colonies  have  their 
own  legislatures,  they  have  the  control  of  their  own  finances,  they 
protect  their  manufacturers  and  growers  by  a  protective  tariff ;  India 
cannot  do  the  same.  For  the  purposes  of  revenue,  the  most  necessaiy 
article  for  human  existence,  salt,  is  heavily  taxed,  but  cotton  goods, 
which  Indians  themselves  can  make,  perhaps  in  an  antiquated  fttshion, 
are  allowed  to  flood  the  markets  duty  free.  In  connection  with  thisthere 
is  the  question  of  the  loss  of  £3,000,000  a  year  in  exchange.  The 
depression  of  the  value  of  silver  is  a  grave  subject  and  its  continuance 
.  will  involve  India  in  very  serious  loss.     At  present  she  loses  anxinally 
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an  amount  equal  to  the  interest  at  four  per  cent,  on  a  capital  of 
£75,000,000,  and  almost  equal  to  the  revenue  of  Greece.  E  very- 
successive  Secretary  of  State  and  Finance  Minister  in  India  have 
deplored  this  permanent  and  increasing  loss  ;  the  inquiring  body  will 
do  well  to  examine  this  subject  and  recommend  such  a  plan  as  would 
remove  this  grievance,  by  which  name  it  must  be  called. 

These  by  no  means  exhaust  the  subjects  that  have  to  be  inquired 
into.  There  will  incidentally  arise  many  topics  though  small  but  of 
great  importance  ;  e,g,  administration  of  justice,  the  separation  of  the 
executive  and  judicial  functions,  education  and  others.  It  has  been 
iQj  endeavour  to  lay  down  the  salient  points  and  to  condense  them 
into  the  brief  space  of  a  "  paper,"  and  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  very 
imperfectly  discharged  my  duty  which  I  took  upon  myself  with  no 
other  motive  than  to  place,  what  it  has  been  my  rule  during  my 
sojourn  in  this  country  to  do,  Indian  questions  before  the  British  public 
devoid  of  bias  and  without  party  prejudice.  I  admire  the  wisdom  of 
those  statesmen  who  have  prevented  India  being  dragged  into  the 
arena  of  English  party  politics,  and  I  sincerely  thank  the  late  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  Lord  Eandolph  Churchill,  for  having  proposed  the 
institution  of  the  inquiry.  JSTow  that  it  has  been  proposed,  now  that 
both  the  political  parties  here  have  approved  of  it,  the  ofiBcial  and 
unofficial  classes  in  India  should  combine  and  ought  not  to  spare  any 
pains  or  trouble  to  make  the  inquiry  a  calm,  comprehensive,  impartial 
searching  and  a  successful  one,  which  would  result  in  lasting  good  both 
to  India  and  this  country  and  would  unquestionably  prove  that 
Englishmen  are  ever  willing  and  ready  to  do  justice  to  their  Indian 
fellow-subjects. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  My  Lord,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — I  have 
now  great  pleasure  in  calling  upon  those  who  wish  to  do  so — and 
I  hope  many  will  avail  themselves  of  this  invitation — to  join  in  the 
discussion  upon  this  paper.  I  should  like  to  make  one  remark  upon 
the  very  interesting  address  that  we  have  heard.  I  must  say  that  I 
have  heard  many  addresses  delivered  before  this  Association,  but 
I  have  never  heard  one  that  has  struck  me  as  being  more  impartial, 
more  thoughtful  and  moderate,  more  modest  in  all  its  statements,  or 
more  suggestive  of  a  great  deal  of  valuable  thought.  Mr.  Nanda  Lai 
Ghosh  has  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  is  about  to 
appoint  a  Parliamentary  Committee  of  Inquiry,  and  that  I  have  given 
notice  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  an  amendment  to  that  motion,  in 
which  I  have  urged  upon  Her  Majesty's  Government  the  desirability 
of  instituting  a  local  inquiry,  that  is  ^o  say,    of  sending    out  a 
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commission  of  some  kind  to  India,  to  obtain  evidence  on  the  spot. 
Well,  I  should  like  to  say  one  word  as  to  my  reasons,  because  what 
Mr.  Nanda  Lai  Ghosh  has  said  may  possibly  be  referred  to  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion,  and  I  should  just  like  to  explain  the  motives 
that  have  induced  me  to  put  an  amendment  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  do  so  simply  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  believes 
that  the  more  the  Government  of  India's  operations  be  inquired  into, 
the  more  full  and  thorough  and  searching  be  the  inquiry  that  is 
instituted,  the  more  favourable  will  be  the  verdict  of  India  and  of  the 
world  upon  its  working.  It  has  been  objected  to  me — some  of  my 
own  friends  have  said — How  can  you,  having  the  faith  that  you  have 
in  the  Government  of  India,  propose  an  amendment  that  suggests 
distrust  ?  I  have  replied,  "  On  the  contrary,  no  distrust  is  suggested ; 
"but  it  seems  to  me  that  those  who  have  most  confidence  in  the 
"  trustworthiness  of  Indian  administration  ought  to  be  the  very  first 
*^  to  demand  such  an  inquiry  as  that  which  has  been  proposed  should 
"  be  thorough  and  convincing  to  the  whole  world."  It  is  idle  to 
say  that  the  Government  of  India  and  our  administration  there 
generally  has  not  been  put  on  its  defence  at  all.  The  mere  fact  of  an 
inquiry  being  set  on  foot  does  put  our  administrative  system  on  its 
defence  ;  and  therefore  I  think  that  the  defence  ought  to  be  thorough 
and  exhaustive.  Now  how  far  would  a  mere  Parliamentary  inquiry 
be  thorough  and  exhaustive?  It  will  be  carried  on,  and  must  be 
carried  on  necessarily,  at  a  spot  thousands  of  miles  away  from  the 
country,  in  the  absence  of  all  those  persons  who  are  most  interested  in 
the  matter.  You  will  be  unable  to  examine  any  of  the  working 
officials,  except  in  the  accidental  circumstance  of  their  being  present 
here  on  furlough.  You  will  be  unable  to  examine  English  non-officials, 
who  there  constitute  a  sort  of  permanent  criticism  on  the  action  of  the 
Government  of  India.  But  above  all,  you  cannot  possibly  obtain  any- 
native  evidence  that  is  really  of  very  great  value.  In  saying  that 
I  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  under-estimate  the  value  of  the 
evidence  that  will  be  afforded  by  many  of  my  native  friends  who  reside 
in  England  ;  but  they  would  be  the  first  themselves  to  state  that 
they  constitute  and  represent  a  very  small  section  of  the  Indian 
people,  and  they  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  to  obtain  native 
evidence,  real  evidence — ^to  obtain,  for  instance,  the  evidence  of  such 
men  as  Raja  Sir  T.  Madhava  Rao,  Maharaja  Sir  Jotendra  Mohun 
Tagore,  and  the  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Kanda  Lai  Ghosh,  admirable  examples  all  of  them  of  first-class  states- 
men, men  of  undoubted  ability,  men  who  would  rank  high  in  the 
hierarchy  of  statesmen  in  sfij  country  in  the  world — ^it  is  necessary  to 
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go  into  the  country  in  which  those  men  reside.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  Government  of  India  will  come  out  of  this 
inquiry  with  a  favourable  verdict,  and  I  think  that  those  who  enter- 
tain that  belief  are  the  very  people  who  ought  to  insist  upon  this 
inquiry  being  made  thorough  and  exhaustive,  and  carried  on  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  confidence  to  all  our  fellow-subjects  in  India — nay, 
to  the  whole  world.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee it  is  proposed  to  appoint?  I  find  that  out  of  thirty  odd 
members  something  like  twenty-two  are  absolutely  ex-ofl&cials !  In 
the  House  of  Commons*  Committee  alone  there  are  nine  out  of  sixteen 
who  have  held  high  oflGice  either  in  England  or  in  India ;  four  have 
been  heads  of  provinces  in  India.  iN'ow  those  gentlemen  are  clearly 
the  highest  authorities  possible  on  every  Indian  topic — except  one ; 
the  one  topic  on  which  they  would  rather  not  be  called  on  to  pass 
judgment  about  is  surely  as  to  the  excellence  of  their  own  work  there. 
That  is  the  one  topic  upon  which  those  gentlemen  are  not  the  best 
authorities  that  could  be  cited,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  think  to 
them  personally  as  to  the  whole  of  the  English  nation  whose  reputa- 
tion is  at  stake  in  this  matter,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Government  were 
to  assent  to  the  petitions  that  have  been  sent  up  by  the  British  Indian 
Association  and  by  the  Chambers  of  Con^merce,  and  that  are  in  fact 
supported  by  the  whole  of  public  opinion  in  India,  both  native  and 
English,  and  appoint  a  commission  of  inquiry  to  go  out  there.  I  am 
glad  to  see  several  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  here,  and 
I  do  hope  that  they  will  join  in  this  discussion,  and  that  it  will  serve 
also  to  enlist  their  sympathy  and  co-operation  for  what  I  believe  is  a 
movement  that  will  commend  itself  to  most  of  the  members  of  the 
East  India  Association.  I  will  now  call  upon  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley 
to  open  the  discussion. 

Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDERLEY:  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge,  Ladies, 
and  Gentlemen, — I  first  wish  just  to  repeat  the  observations  of  your  Chair- 
man which  I  entirely  agree  with,  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  papers  that 
has  been  read  before  the  Association,  being  excessively  moderate  and 
impartial  and  very  comprehensive.  In  the  next  place  I  wish  to  remove 
the  apprehension  expressed  in  this  paper  with  regard  to  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  coming  to  an  end  in  case  of  a  dissolution  of  Parliament. 
Such  a  case  has  already  arisen.  The  last  Committee  was  in  1852,  and 
a  dissolution  of  Parliament  took  place  in  that  year,  but  the  working 
of  the  Committee  was  not  interrupted,  and  it  went  on  after  the  new 
Parliament  was  elected.     I  agree  entirely  with  all  that  has  been  said 
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both  in  the  paper  and  by  our  Chairman  in  favour  of  a  Rojal  Commis- 
sion being  appointed  instead  of  a  Parliamentary  Comrfittee,  but  I  am 
afraid  now  that  a  Committee  has  been  voted  it  is  too  late  to  say  any- 
thing about  it ;  and  what  this  Association  and .  what  those  who  are 
interested  in  India  ought  to  do  is  to  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  obtain 
a  subsidiary  Royal  Commission  of  five  or  seven  members  to  go  out  to 
India  and  inquire  upon  those  subjects  which  will  not  come  under  the 
oi*der  of  reference  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee.      To  g^ve  an 
instance,  one  of  those  subjects  would  be  the  taxation  (as  I  believe, 
the  excessive  taxation)  of  justice  in  Bengal ;  I  mean  the  heavy  fees 
that  are  imposed  in  reference  to  civil  procedure.     Lord  Fitzgerald  has 
given  notice  to  ask  that  that  subject  may  be  included  in  the  order 
of  reference  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee.     It  would  not  come 
under  the  order  of  reference  as   at  present  stated,  because  it  does 
not  depend  upon  any  of   the  Acts  which  are  mentioned.      I  need 
not  go  into   details,  but  there  are   a  very  great  number  of  other 
subjects    which    the    natives    of   India  wish    to  be    inquired  into, 
and  which  do  not   come    under   the  Acts  of   Parliament.      I   will 
just  say  a  few  words  about  one  subject,  an  inquiry  into  which  could 
certainly  do  no  harm,  because  were  any  notice  taken  of  the  Indian 
Council  it  would  only  stimulate  those  gentlemen,  who  certainly  seem 
rather  to  require  it.     This  paper  raises  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
Indian  Council  should  be  continued,  modified  or  abolished.     Now,  as 
far  as  the  public  are  concerned,  we  do  not  know  that  since  Sir  Erskine 
Perry's  death  any  member  of  the   Indian  Council  has  written  an 
opposing  minute  to  the  Secretary  of  State.     The  paper  etsks  that  the 
members  of  the  Indian  Council  should  sit  in  Parliament.     There  are 
constitutional  objections  to  that,  such  as  the  limiting  of  the  number 
of  paid  officers  of  the  Government  who   could   sit  in   Parliament. 
Besides,  it  would  be  very  unfitting  that  those  members  of  the  Council 
should  take  up  their  time  in  the  way  that  all  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  must  spend  their  time  on  various  English  subjects  not 
affecting  themselves,  and  it  would  not  be  very  fitting  that  they  should, 
in  obedience  to  their  constituents,  act  in  opposition  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  time  being,  as  they  probably  would  have  to  act, 
because  there  would  be  the  probability  of  losing  their  seats  if  they 
did  not ;  but  at  present  I  must  say  that  it  appears  that  the  Indian 
Council  has  not  taken  that  part  which  it  ought  to  do.     There  have 
been  several  bills  lately  before  the  Indian  Council,  the  Bengal  Tenancy 
Bill  and  others,  and  a  good  many  others  which  must  have  caused 
wide  difference  of  opinion  amongst  fifteen  men,  but  as  far  as  we  know 
they  all  seem  to  have  been  unanimous. 
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Mr.  W.  CHICHELE  PLOWDEN:  We  do  not  know  anything 
about  it.  • 

Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDERLEY:  There  is  another  question 
which  I  should  like  to  see  urged.  If  the  Indian  Council  is  continued 
there  should  be  upon  it  two  or  four  members  who  should  be  natives 
of  India.  It  is  very  desirable  that  some  natives  of  India  should 
represent  their  country  here.  I  do  not  mean  only  officially,  but  also 
by  being  in  a  recognized  position  where  they  would  be  very  useful. 
It  is  much  better  that  they  should  be  in  the  Indian  Council,  where 
they  are  entirely  out  of  politics,  than  endeavour  to  get  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  are  a  great  many  other  things  to  which 
one  might  draw  attention ;  but,  as  we  have  got  an  inquiry  of  some 
sort,  I  suppose  we  must  be  grateful  for  it.  The  only  fault  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  is  that  it  is  too  strong,  and,  according  to 
human  nature,  as  the  members  of  the  Committee  know  so  much,  they 
are  not  likely  to  want  to  inquire  so  much  as  other  persons  would  who 
knew  less.  All  these  former  Secretaries  of  State  and  other  officials 
from  the  nature  of  things  are  optimist,  and  thei'e  is  only  one  in  the 
House  of  Lords'  portion  of  the  Committee  who  is  a  pessimist,  and  that 
is  Lord  Hobhouse,  one  of  the  most  useful  members  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  W.  MARTIJSr  WOOD:  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge,  Ladies,  and 
Gentlemen, — If  there  were  a  philosopher  present  he  might,  perhaps, 
draw  a  contrast  between  the  moderate  number  present  upon  this 
occasion  and  the  large  audience  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association. 
Then,  it  was  a  question  of  seizing  and  exploiting  a  neighbour's 
country ;  this  time  it  is  as  to  improving  and  doing  justice  to  the 
country  we  already  possess,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  from  that  point 
of  view,  that  we  have  such  a  very  limited  attendance  to-day.  But 
this  is  only  a  preliminary  observation,  for,  of  course,  we  have  no 
philosopher  here.  This  paper  puts  before  the  meeting  a  very  large 
order  indeed,  for  any  attempt  to  deal  with  the  number  of  topics  that 
are  crowded  into  it,  would  be  next  to  an  impossibility  during' a  short 
afternoon.  It  may  be  noticed  that,  whereas  only  four  pages  are 
occupied  with  the  proper  subject  of  the  paper,  that  is  to  say  the  form 
of  the  proposed  inquiry  and  the  proper  method  of  conducting  it, 
sixteen  pages  are  occupied  with  the  matters  to  be  inquired  into.  I 
would  ask  you.  Sir,  whether  you  or  another  member  of  the  House 
here  present,  cannot  define  a  little  more  nearly  how  far  this  inquiry 
will  be  permitted  to  reach?  I  suppose  the  instructions  to  the 
Committee  will  not  be  definitively  stated  until  the  Committee  is  finally 
appointed  ;  but,  probably  Dr.  Clarke  or  some  other  member  may  have 
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seen  the  draft  of  the  instructions,  and  if  we  conld  learn  whether  they 
go  beyond  a  mere  inquiry  into  the  Acts  relating  to  the  Government 
of  India,  it  would  throw  considerable  light  upon  this  discussion. 
There  is,  however,  no  objection  to  our  speaking  upon  these  topics 
which  do  require  attention.  As  to  the  composition  of  the  Committee, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  undesirable 
to  have  men  on  the  Committee  who  should  be  themselves  the  witnesses. 
Many  of  these  gentlemen  to  whom  reference  has  been  made  would  be 
invaluable  as  witnesses ;  I  will  not  say  they  are  useless  as  members  of 
the  Committee,  but  they  will  certainly  be  very  much  in  the  way,  and 
their  influence  will  considerably  dilute  value  of  the  report  that  will  be 
made  as  the  result.  However  the  official  directors  of  this  inquiry  may 
be  agreed  amongst  themselves,  every  one  else  is  agreed  that  the 
reference  and  the  scope  of  it,  so  far  as  indicated  at  present,  are  quite 
inadequate.  Then,  also  with  regard  to  the  method,  we  shall  all  agree 
that  some  inquiry  in  India  in  connection  with  this  should  take  place. 
(Hear,  hear.)  For  myself  I  have  at  times  been  averse  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Royal  Commissions  because  many  such  commissions  have 
been  very  expensive  and  very  cumbrous,  but  those  disadvantages 
could  easily  be  overcome.  And  as  has  been  said  that  the  authorities 
would  be  quite  willing  to  meet  the  question  of  the  expenses  of  native 
and  official  witnesses  coming  from  India :  of  course  officials  always  are 
paid  if  they  come  to  this  country  under  orders  ;  but  we  are  told,  that 
the  Government  will  be  quite  willing  to  meet  the  question  of  native 
Indian  public  men  coming  to  this  country.  That  could  meet  the 
difficulty  to  some  extent ;  but  the  fact  that  Government  is  willing  to 
meet  expenses  of  that  kind  shows  that  the  argument  on  the  ground  of 
expense  does  not  weigh  against  a  Commission  being  sent  to  India  and 
to  each  Presidency  of  India.  With  regard  to  the  representative 
quality  of  inhabitants  of  India  who  may  be  able  to  give  evidence 
before  the  Committee,  I  think  Mr.  Nanda  Lai  Ghosh  does  an  ill  thing 
when  he  disparages  those  of  his  countrymen  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  come  to  this  country  to  testify  to  their  opinion  and  the  opinion  of 
their  friends  with  regard  to  Indian  af&tirs.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was 
no  occasion  for  him,  to  echo  in  this  paper  this  sort  of  cuckoo  cry : 
you  have  it  in  the  philistinian  Times;  you  have  it  in  the  genteel 
Graphic;  and  you  have  it  in  the  Radical  papers.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  best  men  vrill  not  come  to  this  country.  Now,  that 
objection  is  very  much  exaggerated  indeed.  Some  of  the  best  men 
for  this  purpose  would  come  to  this  country.  In  regard  to  the  fine 
gentlemen  Mr.  Nanda  Lai  Ghosh  has  named,  one  of  them,  the 
Maharaja  of  Darbhunga,  is  a  young  man  who  has  had  a  college 
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education,  and^  so  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  caste  difficulties  that 
would  prevent  his  coming  over  here.  Mr.  I^anda  Lai  has  selected 
these  five  as  typical  men  whose  information  would  be  valuable,  but 
who  cannot  come  to  this  country  because  of  that  assumed  difficulty. 
But  all,  I  think,  excepting  the  one  I  have  just  mentioned,  are 
precluded  on  account  of  their  age  alone.  It  is  rather  unlucky  on 
another  ground  that  Mr.  Nanda  Lai  has  hit  upon  these,  though  the 
selection  may  be  partly  accounted  for  from  most  of  them  belonging  to 
that  part  of  the  country  with  which  the  writer  of  the  paper  is  himself 
connected ;  three  of  those  five  are  Bengal  zemindars.  Therefore  they 
represent  one  of  those  sub-sections  of  the  people,  who  are  referred  to 
in  a  disparaging  sense  on  p.  140,  as  being  inadequate  to  represent  their 
countrymen  as  a  whole.  Those  three  Bengal  gentlemen,  though  men 
of  public  spirit  in  a  certain  way,  represent  a  strong  privileged  interest, 
and  so  far  as  that  goes  they  are  disqualified  from  being  representatives 
of  their  countrymen  throughout  the  whole  of  India.  Besides,  I  would 
ask,  why  this  assiduous  disparagement  of  the  statements  made  and  the 
appeals  put  forward  from  time  to  time  by  natives  of  India  who  have 
visited  or  are  likely  to  visit  this  country  ?  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek,  because  the  opinions  that  have  been  generally  given  by  them  and 
put  before  the  public  are  such  as  do  not  meet  with  favour  with  large 
classes  of  people  in  this  country.  The  official  classes  and  many  of  the 
public  who  insist  upon  taking  an  optimist  view  of  Indian  affairs  are 
never  satisfied.  They  do  not  really  want  to  hear  the  stem  truth  about 
India.  You  may  get  men  from  all  classes  and  all  ranks,  but  they  say, 
**  Oh !  these  are  not  representative  men."  But  this  is  very  unfair. 
Take  Mr.  Nanda  Lai  himself.  I  think  it  is  very  unwise  and  invidious 
of  him  to  disparage  other  native  Indian  gentlemen  who  come  to  this 
country.  He  comes  here  to-day  and  stands  as  a  representative  of  the 
Indian  people  and  claims  to  speak  on  their  behalf,  and  I  have  no 
objection  to  him  as  such.  It  is  very  proper  on  his  part  to  do  so,  we 
can  take  his  opinions  for  what  they  are  worth,  with  the  comparatively 
small  deduction  due  to  his  own  provincial  leanings,  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  Then,  why  cannot  you  take  the  evidence  of  other  Indian 
representatives  on  the  same  basis  ?  Of  course  most  of  these  men  who 
address  the  British  public  are  men  who  address  us  in  the  English 
language  and  who  have  had  an  English  education.  But  official  and 
other  cavillers  say,  "  These  are  educated  natives,  what  do  they  know 
"  about  the  masses  of  the  people  ?"  And  yet  when  these  masses 
themselves  express  their  opinions  those  are  not  welcome.  There  has 
just  been  a  large  meeting  of  ryots  in  Jessore ;  at  that  meeting  opinions 
and  convictions  were  expressed  quite  opposed  to  those  which  The  Timeg 
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Calcutta  correspondent  has  been  retailing  out  to  the  British  public 
during  the  last  year  or  two.  The  ryots,  being  of  course  mostly 
tenants 5  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  Bengal  Tenancy  Bill; 
they  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  that  measure  and  recorded  their 
thanks  to  the  late  Viceroy,  Lord  Bipon,  who  tried  to  give  them  their 
rights.  Hereupon,  The  Times^  correspondent  sets  himself  to  disparage 
the.  meeting  altogether.  He  says,  this  morning's  telegram :  "  Demon- 
"  strations  of  this  kind  mean  very  little.  It  is  easy  to  collect  a  crowd 
''  in  India  by  the  promise  of  amusement,  and  the  fireworks  and  images 
"were  doubtless  more  potent  attractions  than  the  speeches  of  the 
"  eloquent  agitators  who  address  ignorant  ryots  on  subjects  entirely 
"  beyond  the  comprehension  of  nine-tenths  of  those  present."  Now, 
though  the  greater  part  of  this  meeting  is  said  to  have  consisted  of 
ryots,  these  people  were  not  ignorant  of  what  concerned  themselves, 
they  are  an  independent  and  active  political  section  of  the  people  of 
India ;  but  of  course  their  opinions  are  not  welcome  to  The  Times* 
correspondent  and  his  friends.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  it  is  said  that 
caste  and  social  considerations  stand  in  the  way  of  these  men  coming 
to  England,  members  of  the  Indian  services,  several  of  whom  are 
present,  know  very  well  that  the  majority  of  high-caste  men  do  not 
take  much  active  and  distinct  interest  in  politics.  Turning  to  the 
special  contrast  between  the  powers  of  the  Indian  Council  and  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Nanda  Lai  seems  to  omit  to  indicate 
which  in  his  opinion  is  at  fault — the  Secretary  of  State  or  the 
Council.  He  says  **  The  Council,  with  complete  immunity  to  them- 
"  selves,  with  entire  secresy,  and  without  the  slightest  responsibility 
"  to  anyone,  have  got  up  wars,  obstructed  reforms — have  ignored 
"  Secretaries  of  State  and  set  aside  Viceroys."  Now  with  regard  to 
"  complete  immunity  to  themselves,"  with  regard  to  "  entire  secresy," 
and  with  regard  to  the  absence  of  responsibility,  all  that  is  perfectly 
true  ;  but  the  Council  cannot  ignore  Secretaries  of  State.  In  fact,  to 
use  a  homely  expression,  the  boot  is  on  the  other  leg.  The  Secretary 
of  State  can  ignore  the  Council,  and  does  disregard  it  whenever  he 
chooses.  There  is  in  the  paper  one  very  important  and  incidental 
remark,  namely : — ^That  the  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution  is  opposed 
to  giving  power  to  a  single  person.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Indian 
Secretary  of  State  is  precisely  the  one  man  in  all  our  official  hierarchy 
to  whom  is  entrusted  absolute  irresponsible  power.  (Hear,  hear.) 
That  has  been  brought  out  recently  in  connection  with  Lord  Randolph 
Churchiirs  orders  with  regard  to  the  Burmese  War,  and  the  subse- 
quent annexation.  It  came  out  in  the  reply,  since  given  in  the  House 
by  the  Under-Secretary,  that  he  had  acted  independently  of  anyone's 
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advice :  he  Had  acted  on  bis  own,  and  probably  on  Lord  DoSerin's, 
certainly  not  on  the  Oonncil's,  The  Secretary  of  State  can  pass  an  Act. 
or  veto  an  Act,  or  make  war  witbont  any  member  of  the  Council  baving 
,any  effectual  opportunity  of  opposing  it.  Tbe  writer  refers  very  properly 
on  page  136,  to  tbe  recent  debate  upon  tbe  employment  of  Indian  troops 
beyond  tbe  frontier.  Lord  Bandolpb  Cburcbill  pointed  out,  in  fact 
boasted,  tbattbe  Act  of  1858  bad  been  broken  bybotb  parties  in  tbe  State. 
Tbat  we  know  is  true.  Tbe  writer  sbouldbave  set  out  in  tbe  paper  tbe 
text  of  tbose  sections  of  tbe  Act  to  wbicb  be  refers.  His  description 
of  tbe  object  of  tbem  is,  1  tbink,  perfectly  correct.  They  were  intended 
to  prevent  aggressive  wars,  and  wars  carried  out  witbout  due  respon- 
sibility and  foretbougbt.  Tbose  sections  will  be  found  quoted  in  our 
Journal  (I  mention  tbis,  because  at  one  time  tbat  Act  was  very 
difficult  to  get  bold  of),  in  Part  3,  Vol.  XIII.,  pp.  149  to  150.  Tbey 
occur  in  tbe  course  of  tbe  Memorial  sent  from  Bombay  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  praying  tbat  tbe  expenses  of  tbe  Affgban  War  sbould  not 
be  tbrown  upon  India.  But  so  many  topics  are  referred  to  in  tbe 
paper  tbat  one  cannot  toucb  upon  balf  of  tbem.  Tbe  writer  made  one 
remark  wbicb  ratber  struck  me  witb  surprise ;  namely,  tbat.  Lord 
Salisbury  in  reducing  tbe  age  for  competition  for  tbe  Civil  Service 
bad  acted  upon  tbe  weigbt  of  evidence.  I  tbougbt  it  was  notorious 
tbat  be  bad  acted  against  tbe  weigbt  of  evidence.  Indeed,  be  gave 
certain  plausible  reasons  for  doing  so ;  one  was  tbat  tbe  competitors 
migbt  tbereby  bave  tbe  benefit  of  University  education;  but  it  is 
well  known  tbat  tbat  was  not  tbe  real  reason.  Tbe  real  reason  was 
prompted  by  tbe  clamour  of  tbe  beads  of  public  scbools  to  bring  tbe 
competition  witbin  tbe  scope  of  tbeir  system  of  t.eacbing.  And  Mr. 
Nanda  Lai  is  opposed  to  all  competent  autborities  in  saying  tbat 
tbe  cbangebas  been  of  advantage  even  to  Englisb  students,  wbile, 
witb  regard  to  tbe  cbance  of  tbe  natives  of  India  coming  to  go 
tbrougb  tbat  examination  it  bas  been  most  disastrous  to  tbem. 
(Hear,  bear.)  Tbe  special  anxiety  witb  wbicb  our  Indian  fellow- 
subjects  regard  tbis  question  of  age  is,  tbat  by  tbis  metbod  of  open 
competition  is  tbe  only  way  tbat  natives  of  India  can  enter,  as  by 
rigbt  and  not  by  favour,  into  a  sbare  in  tbe  executive  Government  of 
tbeir  country.  (Hear,  bear.)  But  tbe  Cbairman  warns  me  I  bave 
already  occupied  too  mucb  of  your  time, 

Mr.  ROSHAN  LAL:  Mr.  Cbairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — Tbe 
writer  of  tbe  paper  remarks  on  page  131 : — *'  It  bas  been  tbe  fasbion  of 
"many  so-called  friends  of  India  bere  and  many  of  tbe  educated 
"  classes  of  my  countrymen  to  lay  tbe  blame  for  everytbing  on  tbe 
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"  Anglo-Indian  officials."  Instead  of  saying  this,  I  think  it  wonld 
have  been  mnch  better  had  Mr.  Ghosh  pointed  ont  the  parfcicnlar 
statements  -vfhich  he  complains  of  as  being  nntnie,  because  such 
sweeping  and  general  remarks  can  hardly  be  admitted  andappreciated* 
Then,  the  writer  seems  to  think  that  the  native  gentlemen  who- 
recently  came  to  this  country  to  lay  before  the  English  public  the^ 
grievances  of  the  Indian  people,  were  not  really  representatives  of 
India.  It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  they  were  truly  repre- 
sentatives or  not ;  the  point  is  whether  the  grievances  which  they 
brought  under  public  notice  are  real  grievances  or  not;  whether- 
what  they  said  was  truth  or  falsehood.  If  those  grievances  are  real, 
no  matter  by  what  class  of  persons  they  are  represented,  they  ought 
to  be  redressed,  and  the  complaints  ought  to  be  considered  a& 
coming  directly  from  India  and  from  aU  the  Indian  people.  There- 
are  several  subjects  touched  upon  in  the  paper  with  which  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  of  much  use  my  attempting  to  deal ;  I  will  not  say 
anything  about  the  constitution  of  the  Viceroy's  Council  and  matters- 
of  that  kind,  but  will  confine  myself  simply  to  those  points  upon 
which  I  have  some  knowledge.  If  the  object  of  government  be  the 
happiness  and  contentment  of  the  subject  people,  then  I  think  the 
task  set  for  the  forthcoming  Committee  should  be  to  find  out  what 
are  the  troubles  under  which  the  Indian  people  groan  at  present.. 
This  cannot  be  carried  out  by  any  inquiries  held  in  this  country,  and 
for  that  very  reason  I  think  that  a  Royal  Commission  or  a  Sub- 
Committee  should  be  appointed  to  take  the  evidence  of  the  people  of 
India  in  India  itself  and  not  in  England.  I  think  that  the  thanks  of 
all  Indians  are  due  for  the  amendment  of  which  the  Chairman  has 
given  notice  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  would  remind  you  that  the^ 
gentlemen  who  recently  came  over  here  from  India  themselves 
admitted  that  it  was  not  their  object  or  desire  that  Indian  affairs 
should  become  the  subject  of  English  party  politics  ;  they  considered: 
that  that  party  was  best  for  Indians  which  would  do  the  most  good 
for  their  country  ;  and  it  was  only  for  the  reason  that  Lord  Lytton's 
policy  was  not  considered  so  favourable  for  the  Indian  people  as  Lord 
Ripon's  that  any  leaning  whatever  was  shown  towards  the  Liberal 
party  instead  of  the  Conservative  party.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known 
that  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  is  held  in  very  high  esteem  because  he 
is  believed  to  be  quite  prepared  to  do  thorough  justice  to  India.. 
What  are  those  things  which  require  the  immediate  attention  of  those 
who  are  at  all  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  India  ?  I  would  not  like  to 
flatter  myself  with  hopes  that  the  English  people  are  gradually  making- 
us  competent  to  eventually  rule  our  own  country ;  I  think  that  such. 
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things  belong  to  a  dim  and  distant  fatnre.  The  Indians  are  not  at  all 
prepared  at  present  for  self-government,  and  I  am  afraid  will  not  be 
for  some  time  to  come ;  and  they  look  upon  themselves  as  being  very 
fortunate  to  be  nnder  the  dominion  of  the  British  Crown;  and  if 
proper  measures  are  taken  to  secure  their  happiness  and  prosperity, 
they  will  always  be  contented  to  remain  under  the  government  of  the 
Queen,  whom  they  look  upon  as  almost  the  mother  of  the  people. 
Unfortunately,  however,  there  have  of  recent  years  happened  several 
things  which  are  making  the  people  gradually  unhappy  and  discon- 
tented. For  instance,  the  new  Income  Tax  seems  to  press  very 
heavily  and  is  regarded  with  the  greatest  disfavour  by  aU  classes. 
The  Income  Tax  is  to  be  levied  wherever  a  man  resides  injhis  own 
house ;  and  as  in  India  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  people  are  in 
that  position,  it  can  easily  be  understood  that  the  discontent  is  wide- 
spread. During  the  time  that  Lord  Lytton's  tax  was  in  operation  I 
happened  to  be  in  'conversation  with  a  tesildar  when  a  man  who 
foUowed  the  sugar  trade  on  a  small  scale  came  to  complain  that  the 
tax  levied  on  him  was  too  much,  and  was,  in  fact,  more  than  he  was 
able  to  pay,  and  asked  the  tesildar  whether  he  could  remit  it.  The 
tesildar  said,  of  course,  "I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  but  the  Government 
"of  India  is  rather  an  anomaly.  I  cannot  help  it:  you  follow  a 
"  certain  profession  and  the  tax  has  been  levied  according  to  the 
"  profession.  I  am  bound  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  Government. 
"  I  know  that  your  income  is  not  at  all  certain,  but  the  rule  is  not  to 
"  see  how  much  money  you  make  and  then  to  assess  the  income  tax 
"  accordingly,  but  the  present  tax  is  according  to  the  profession  :  if 
"you  follow  a  certain  profession,  no  matter  what  is  your  income, 
"  there  is  a  certain  tax  which  you  must  pay."  The  poor  man  went 
away  weeping,  and  the  tesildar  said  to  me,  "  What  can  I  do  ?  I 
"have  to  maintain  my  own  office  and  to  please  my  superiors."  Every- 
body here  well  knows  that  that  is  the  case  in  India.  If  this  inquiry 
is  conducted  simply  by  a  Committee  in  this  country,  I  can  almost 
prophesy  the  result.  It  will  be  that  the  springs  and  wheels  of  the 
machinery  of  the  Indian  Government  are  in  excellent  working  order. 
That  will  be  the  verdict,  just  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  Educational 
Commission  in  India.  The  result  of  that  Commission  was  a  very 
elaborate  and  eloquent  Report,  and  beyond  that  nothing  was  done. 
We  may  expect  just  the  same  result  in  the  case  of  this  Committee :  it 
will  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  farce.  If  not  only  these  people 
whom  Mr.  Ghosh  has  named,  but  every  class  of  people — the  cultivators 
of  the  ground,  and  the  weavers  and  so  on — care  asked  what  it  is  that 
most  heavily  presses  upon  them,  some  good  may  be  done.     Then 
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the  zemindars  —and  I  may  say  here  that  I  am  myself  a  zemindar — 
ought  to  he  asked  in  what  way  they  are  suffering  at  present,  and 
whether  their  condition  can  be  bettered.  I  e,m  very  sorry  to  speak 
against  the  machineiy  of  the  British  Government,  and  I  am  only 
lipeaking  not  as  a  judge  in  any  way  of  the  British  Oovemment, 
but  as  a  mere  witness  of  what  I  haye  seen  and  known.  It  giyes 
me  great  pain  to  disclose  these  things  before  this  meeting,  but  the 
machinery,  I  say,  is  most  defective.  I  am  very  sorry  I  do  not  see 
many  more  Indian  gentlemen  present  here,  but  those  who  are  here 
will  agree  with  me,  that  the  pay  of  the  patwarries  who  have  to  do 
most  of  the  work  is  very  small.  They  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work, 
and  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  arises  both  to  the  cultivators  and 
the  zemindars  themselves  through  these  patwarries.  The  poor  men 
receive  such  small  salaries,  upon  which  they  have  to  maintain  them- 
selves decently,  that  the  result  is  inevitably  bribery.  Bribery  is  most 
rampant  in  the  system  of  tesil,  and  in  the  system  of  police— or 
80'Called  police — ^in  India.  The  Government  allows  it  almost  and 
winks  at  it;  because  a  gomashta  or  assistant  of  kanoongo,  who 
receives  only  three  rupees  per  month,  and  who  has  to  come  decently 
clothed  into  the  tesil  and  do  the  work  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
till  eight  at  night,  it  is  quite  clear  he  cannot  maintain  himself  and  his 
family  on  three  rupees  a  month.  I  have  had  occasion  to  discuss  this 
matter  with  tesildars  often,  and  the  tesildar  has  said  to  me,  "  What  is 
to  be  done  ;  how  can  I  help  it  ? "  What  is  the  result  ?  These 
gomashtas,  who  receive  just  some  three  rupees  per  month,  take  the 
papers  of  the  patwarries  and  throw  them  aside  hurriedly,  and  the 
patwarrie  gets  two  rupees  put  into  his  hand  and  the  work  is  allowed 
to  pass.* 

Mr.  W.  CHICHELE  PLOWDEN ;  What  part  are  you  speak- 
ingof  ? 

Mr.  ROSHAN  LAL :  I  am  speaking  of  the  North- West  provinces, 
and  I  have  had  personal  experience  of  tehsils  in  the  district  of  Barali. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  peace  in  India,  but  I  cannot  say  that 
there  is  contentment  at  present,  and  there  are  a  great  many  things 
requiring  the  immediate  attention  of  the  British  public ;  and  I  feel 
bound  to  say  that  until  those  things  are  done  it  can  never  be  said 
that  the  people  of  India  are  happy  and  contented. 

*  Tesildar  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  papers  of  the  patwarries.  It  is  the 
Jsanoongo  and  his  gomashtas  who  take  them.  Tesildars,  as  a  rule,  are  most 
jespectable,  honest,  and  honourable. 
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Mr.  M.  H.  MODY  (Bombay)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentle- 
men,— I  qnite  agree  with  you,  Sir,  .in  yonr  remarks  about  this  able 
paper,  and  I  can  say  truly  that,  although  it  has  been  my  experience 
to  hear  many  papers  read,  this  one  is  exceptionably  able.  Like  many 
other  papers  which  we  hear  in  this  Association,  it  is  one  which  is  full 
of  subjects  of  very  wide  interest,  and  it  does  not  require  ten  minutes 
only  to  discuss,  but  it  requires  more  than  ten  hours  to  speak  on  any 
one  part  of  it.  Therefore  it  is  impossible  to  cover  all  the  subjects 
named  in  the  paper.  There  is  one  thing  that  is  very  apparent,  and 
that  is  that  our  lecturer  is  a  Conservative  and  is  a  very  ardent  partisan 
against  the  Liberals.  I  cannot  join  in  his  wish  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  present  Government.  Now,  whether  this  inquiry  takes  the  form 
of  a  Boyal  Commission  or  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  we  require  men  on  the  Committee  who  will  com- 
mand the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  natives  of  India.  It  is  said  in  the 
lecture  that  there  are  some  persons  who  cannot  come  here  from  India  on 
account  of  age  or  caste  distinctions,  that  may  be,  but  there  are  very  few 
I  think  who  would  not  come  over  to  give  evidence.  There  are  many  in 
Bombay,  such  as  the  Hon.  Dadabhai  Nowrojee,  Mr.  Telang,  &c.,  most 
liberal  men,  who  could  easily  come  if  you  only  sent  them  a  cheque, 
and  who  would  not  think  about  their  caste,  or  the  kala  pani  (black 
water),  or  anything  of  that  sort.  What  is  wanted,  and  very  much 
wanted,  is  cash.  Then  again,  as  the  Chairman  said,  there  ought  not 
to  be  upon  the  Committee  a  large  number  of  the  very  persons  against 
whom  the  charge  is  being  brought,  but  there  is  no  fear  of  that.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service  and  the 
Military  Service  have  been  a  great  blessiug  to  India.  There  are  some 
black  sheep,  but  what  of  that  ?  We  find  them  everywhere  and  in 
every  class,  but,  as  a  whole,  I  maintain,  as  a  native  of  India,  that  the 
Civil  and  Military  Services  have  been  a  blessing  to  the  country,  I  do 
not  think  that  Mr.  Nanda  Lai  Ghosh  was  wise  in  making  the  attack  he 
has  made  upon  the  delegates  who  recently  came  to  this  country.  It  may 
be  that  they  did  not  completely  represent  the  whole  of  the  people  of 
India,  but  neither  does  Mr.  Nanda  Lai  Ghosh.  If  he  assumes  to  be  the 
leader  of  a  party  he  must  allow  other  leaders  to  exist.  As  regards 
financial  subjects,  of  course  there  is  room  for  two  opinions.  One 
quotation  in  the  paper  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  to  see,  and  I  protest 
against  it  as  a  Christian  missionary,  *'  The  beat  of  the  engine  is 
"  breaking  down  barriers  which  the  voices  of  many  missionaries  were 
*'  impotent  to  remove."  I  am  a  Christian  and  a  missionary,  and  I 
thank   God  for  it,   and  the  time  will  come  when  hundreds    and 
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thousands,  instead  of  tbe  present  few^will  acknowledge  what  those  great 
and  good  men,  Dr.  Wilson,  Dr*  Duff,  Mr.  Bowen,  and  others  have 
done  for  India.  It  is  well  to  give  honour  to  those  to  whom  honour 
is  due. 

Dr.  EGBERT  PRINGLE  :    Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentle- 
men,— To  one  who  has  enjoyed  a  long  service  in  India  and  seen  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and  particularly  that 
part  known  as  the  Doab,  the  paper  which  has  been  read  possesses  a 
peculiar  interest,  which  I  know  must  be  shared  by  one  whom  I  am. 
glad  to  see  here,  and  who,  while  holding  an  important  position,  has 
known  the  upper  portion  of  the  Doab  for  many  years.     To  my  mind, 
the  paper  seems  a  condensation  of  nearly  all  the  papers  read  during^ 
the  Sessions  from  1883-86,  while  it.  is  a  valuable  summary  of  some  of 
them  in  particular.     I  entirely  agree  with  the  lecturer  with  reference 
to  the  present  extension  of  railways   and  canals,  and  consider  his 
allusion  to  this  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  when  he  hints  that 
it  is  possible  to  spend  so  much  money  on  these  railways  and  canals 
that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  find  the  interest,  and  the  people  be 
limited  in  the  means  of  purchasing  food.     Though  twenty  years* 
observation  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Doab,  that  Garden  of  India., 
has  satisfied  me  that  there  is  an  appallingly  large  proportion  of  the 
population  in  a  chronic  condition  of  want  of  food,  even  of  the  food 
grains  deficient  in  nutrient  properties,  with  almost  an  entire  absence 
of  wheat,  yet,  with  all  this,  I  was  hardly  prepared  for  the  facts  as 
conveyed  in  the  quotation  given  from  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter — ^viz.,  that, 
*'  Forty  milHons  of  our  Indian  subjects  pass  through  life  on  insufficient 
"  food,  and  this  ntunber  is  continually  increasing,"  nor  yet  for  what 
Mr.  C.  A.  Elliot,  c.i.b.,  lately  the  Commissioner  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  Doab,  records  when  he  writes,  '^  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
"half  our  agricultural  population  never  know,  from  year's  end  to 
**  year's  end,  what  it  is  to  have  their  hunger  fully  satined."     While 
such  statements,  recorded  by  two  officers  of  such  extensive  and  special 
experience  as  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Elliot  remain  on  record  I  am  sure 
all  will  admit  that  ample  cause  is  shown  for  a  searching  inquiry  into 
the  true  origin  of  the  widespread  misery  which  these  quotations 
point  to,  and  it  would  seem  to  follow  as  a  natural  sequence  that  this 
searching  inquiiy  should  be  made  by  a  thoroughly  qualified  Commis- 
sion on  the  spot  where  this  misery  exists.     It  would  appear,  however, 
that  such  is  not  to  be  the  natural  sequence  of  the  alarming  conditions 
alluded  to,  and  the  inquiry  is  to  be  conducted  in  this  country.   It  may» 
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therefore,  be  aaked,  Why  should  ciroiunstaiices  and  conditions  which 
have  combined  to  produce  these  sad  results,  and  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  lecturer,  prove  that  "something  must  be  rotten  in 
"  the  state  of  Denmark,"  be  inquired  into  by  evidence  given  in  this 
country  ?  We  do  not  act  thus  when  things  go  wrong  in  this 
country,  then  why  in  India?  If  an  engine  goes  off  the  rails, 
or  an  accident  occurs  on  the  Underground  Railway,  say  at 
Baker  Street  Station,  an  inquiry  is  not  carried  on  at  the  Mansion 
House  Station,  or  the  Head  Office  of  the  Company.  Certainly  not ; 
a  local  inquiry  is  made,  and  evidence  collected  and  weighed  on  the 
spot  of  the  accident,  or  where  a  system  has  broken  down.  Let  this 
Commission  conduct  an  investigation  on  the  spot  where  this  misery 
exists ;  and,  speaking  after  a  residence  of  thirty  years  in  India,  of 
which  twenty  were  spent  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  Doab,  I  am  sure 
this  country  will  be  appalled  when  the  whole  truth  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  this  widespread  misery  is  presented  to  it,  not  as  it  is  drafted 
or  trimmed  in  an  official  report,  but  as  it  is  gathered  in  an  independent 
inquiry  on  the  spot  from  the  lips,  and  seen  in  the  faces  of  the  culti- 
vators and  bodies  of  their  children.  I  never  knew  how  terribly  true 
the  verse  in  the  Proverbs  is,  "  The  borrower  is  servant  of  the  lender," 
till  I  saw  the  condition  of  the  poor  ryot  in  India.  The  relations 
between  the  lender  and  the  borrower  in  India  almost  baffle  belief,  and 
the  way  the  lender  secures  his  thirty,  forty,  or  even  fifty  per  cent,  on 
his  advance  is  such  as  protects  him,  not  only  from  the  law,  but  the 
risk  of  a  bad  debt.  The  lender  never  wishes  to  have  the  interest  in 
rupees,  it  is  kind  he  wants,  and  when  he  advances  the  few  rupees  in 
seed  grain  he  knows  how  to  get  his  interest,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
is  the  first  on  the  harvest  field, and  says,  "my  account  must  be  settled 
"  first,  you  wanted  a  few  mounds  of  seed  grain  for  this  field,  there  is 
"  the  crop,  and  now  let  me  have  my  share  of  the  crop  according  to 
"  the  agreement."  In  portions  of  the  Doab  this  servitude  is  shown 
to  a  far  more  serious  extent,  and  the  lender  often  compels  the  borrower 
to  grow  sugar-cane  to  clear  off  his  account,  till  the  ground  is  unfit  for 
years,  owing  to  the  constant  damp  of  the  sugar-cane  crop,  for  culti- 
vation. But  how  is  this  to  be  ascertained  without  an  inquiry  on  the 
spot  ?  This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  canal  irrigation.  Few  things 
have  surprised  me  more  in  this  country  than  the  ignorance  that  exists 
on  the  subject  of  irrigation  and  its  benefits  in  the  Doab.  Without 
doubt  the  sanitary  department  is  much  to  blame,  not  only  for  this 
ignorance,  and  the  penalty  paid  for  it,  but,  what  is  of  equal  importance, 
the  vast  extension  of  a  system  of  grossly  defective  irrigation.    Had 
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the  Sanitary  Department  done  its  duty,  the  Lower  Ganges  Canal  and 
the  Hindu  Doab  Canal  would  never  have  been  constructed  on  the 
principles  which  have  proved  so  manifestly  defective  in  the  Upper 
Granges  Canal.  But  it  kept  silence,  whUe  the  wave  of  death  was 
slowly  and  surely  rolling  down  the  Doab,  until  the  inland  sea,  held 
up  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Boad  between  Khoorjah  and  Alighur  in  1875, 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  authorities  to  what  the  Canal  had  done  in 
changing  a  healthy  district,  remarkably  free  from  malaria,  into  one 
which  has  been  decimated  by  malarious  fever,  equal  in  intensity  to 
any  portion  of  lower  Bengal.  Canals  are  generally  supposed  to  save 
hundreds  of  lives ;  but  this  canal,  during  the  past  twenty  years  in 
these  districts,  has  not  only  not  saved  a  single  life,  but  has  spread  sick- 
ness, death,  and,  I  fear,  sterility,  among  a  population  of  ten  millions. 
What  the  system  of  drainage  has  cost  to  remove  the  defects  of  this 
irrigation  and  effects  of  this  inundation  (for  such  it  has  really  been) 
few  can  realize,  but  ere  long  the  depth  of  water  in  the  wells  of  the 
Deobun  Doab  will  clearly  demonstrate  this  to  a  certain  extent.  In 
1883  the  water  in  the  wells  was  from  twenty  to  twenty-three  feet 
from  the  surface,  and  if  it  rises  as  rapidly  around  the  Deobun  Canal 
as  it  has  done  in  the  Ganges  Canal  it  will  soon  be  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  surface.  Now  I  ask  how  is  this  important  part  of  the 
inquiry  to  be  carried  on  in  this  country  ?  and  yet  the  most  cursory 
observer  will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself  whether  the  system, 
adopted  in  the  Ganges  Canal  is  one  of  irrigation  or  inundation. 
Let  me  now  allude  to  the  roads  as  they  relate  to  the  district  com- 
mimication  with  the  main  line  of  railways.  Many  of  these  roads 
are  so  defectively  constructed  as  regards  bridges,  and  made  to  meet 
the  water-shed  at  right  angles,  that  they  seriously  interfere  with  the 
free  flow  of  rain-water  over  land  too  frequently  saturated  with  canal 
water.  We  must  not,  however,  blame  the  district  officials  too  much. 
A  railway  engineer  lost  his  life  through  neglecting  the  warnings  of 
the  district  officials,  and  persisted  in  leaving  too  little  water-way  on 
the  line  of  railway  between  Delhi  and  Murut,  while  at  Gazeeabud, 
near  Delhi,  he  heard  his  embankments  were  being  breached  by  the 
flooded  rivers,  and,  getting  on  an  engine,  started  off  to  judge  for 
himself ;  near  a  place  called  MorMnuggur  the  engine  jumped  a  gap 
in  the  embankment,  and  he  was  nipped  between  the  engine  and 
tender  and  killed.  This  same  neglect  to  supply  sufficient  water-way 
has  led  to  what  I  am  told  has  proved  a  closure  of  the  Lower  Ganges 
Canal,  by  an  immense  breach  in  the  canal  between  Hattrass  and 
Khasgunge,  where  it  passes  over  the  Kalla  Buddee.     Soon  after  the 
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Mutiny,  when  the  country  had  settled  down,  I  remember  there 
was  a  kind  of  mania  for  road  making.  Twenty  years  later 
many  of  these  roads  were  neglected,  and  rapidly  became 
worse  than  none,  for  a  neglected  metalled  road  is  one  that 
soon  becomes  impassable  for  wheeled  traffic.  With  the  neglect 
of  road  making  and  repairing  began  the  railway  mania,  and 
now  the  country  is  covered  with  a  rapidly  increasing  system  of 
railways;  in  my  humble  opinion  a  most  dangerous  system  for  the 
protection  of  a  country  like  India.  Bailways  to  be  a  protection  to  any 
country  in  securing  the  rapid  transport  of  troops,  amunitions  of  war, 
and  above  all  supplies,  require  the  friendship  of  the  people  through 
whose  midst  they  pass.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  in  a  few 
weeks  a  whole  system  of  railways  absolutely  useless,  and  thus  to  place 
the  troops  acting  on  the  defensive  in  the  front  in  a  most  critical 
position  by  cutting  ofE  their  supplies  from  the  rear.  We  owe  the 
recovery  of  India  in  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  not  to  a  system  of 
railways,  but  to  our  roads,  and  chiefly  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  and  to 
neglect  the  roads  now  would  be  a  fatal  mistake.  Do  what  the 
mutineers  liked,  the  troops  could  always  be  got  along  the  Grand 
Trunk  Road  between  Cawnpur  and  Delhi,  and  the  branch  roads 
connected  with  it.  Would  this  be  possible  if  these  roads  are  neglected? 
and  the  railways  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  villagers.  Allusion  has  been 
made  to  the  military  expenditure.  With  all  the  money  laid  out  under 
this  head,  in  my  opinion,  much  more  could  have  been  done  to  conserve 
the  health  of  the  troops,  and  to  utilize  that  grand  Himalayan  range 
within  such  easy  access  of  the  plains  of  Hindoostan,  had  a  system  of 
light  railways  been  made  to  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  at  the  nearest 
point  to  the  present  hill  station.  It  is  impossible  to  over  estimate  the 
value  of  these  hill  stations  to  the  present  class  of  soldiers  being  sent 
out  to  India,  as  regards  their  age  and  physique.  If  it  were  possible  to 
send  many  of  these  young  lads  to  the  hills  when  they  are  first  debilitated 
'  by  the  fever  peculiar  to  India,  the  expense  of  invaliding  and  refilling 
their  places  would  be  greatly  reduced.  As  it  is,  speaking  from  personal 
knowledge  of  the  subject  during  twenty  years,  one-half  of  the  troops 
in  the  hill  stations  sent  there  for  change  of  air  get  all  the  benefit  they 
are  likely  to  get  within  the  first  two  months  of  their  stay ;  and  then, 
what  with  having  nothing  to  do  and  longing  to  get  back  to  the  plains 
to  their  regiments,  in  many  cases,  I  think,  they  lose  the  benefit  gained. 
All  this  is  due  to  the  absence  of  railways  to  the  foot  of  the  hills ;  they 
need  not  be  expensive  lines,  light  railways  will  do  perfectly  well,  as 
long  as  they  communicate  with  a  main  line.     As  it  is,  the  present 
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systems  of  bullock-train  conveyance  from  the  railways  to  the  foot  of 
the  hills  are  so  tedions,  so  exposed  to  the  sun,  rain,  &c.,  so  incapable 
of  admitting  of  that  supervision  by  superior  officers  over  bodies  of 
European  soldiers  travelling  in  India,  which  is  required  for  proper 
order  and  discipline,  that  they  are  never,  except  when  absolutely 
necessary,  such  as  in  times  of  service,  even  thought  of  during  the  hot  or 
rainy  season.  There  is  another  subject  not,  however,  touched  upon  by 
the  lecturer,  and  that  is  the  question  of  the  late  increase  in  the  liquor 
traffic,  without  doubt  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  revenue.  As  sure 
as  we  are  now  reaping  in  this  country  the  effects  of  our  liquor  revenues, 
so  ere  long  we  shall  reap  what  we  are  now  sowing  in  India.  Look 
at  those  unfortunate  natives  who  came  to  what  was  called  the  Indian 
Village  in  the  Battersea  Park.  They  may  be  called  the  first  fruits  of 
what  will  be  an  awful  harvest  owing  to  our  rule,  in  what  was  virtually 
a  country  filled  with  total  abstainers,  unless  the  system  of  self- 
government,  which  with  all  its  questionable  and  unattainable  benefits, 
has  nevertheless  this  unquestionable  and  attainable  benefit — ^that 
Biindus  and  Mahomedans  can,  if  they  unite,  put  down  the  liquor 
traffic :  the  former  by  the  social  effects  of  the  degradation  attaching 
to  its  use  and  sale,  and  the  latter  by  their  religious  requirements, 
with  reference  to  what,  in  their  expressive  language,  is  well  called 
"  sharab,"  or  "  shame- water."  I  proved  this  was  possible  at  Mussooree 
in  the  Himalayas,  when,  as  a  representative  houBeholder  on  the 
municipality  of  that  large  station,  I  had  a  liquor-shop  closed  which 
was  demoralizing  the  population,  endangering  the  lives  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  diminishing  the  value  of  house  property  in  its 
vicinity.  It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known,  that  the  action  of  the 
late  Maharajah  of  Cashmere,  in  encouraging  the  cultivation  of 
vines  and  hops  in  his  country,  risked  not  only  his  popularity  but  his 
social  position  as  a  high-caste  Hindu.;  and  doubtless  among  a  super- 
stitious race  of  people,  the  Maharajah's  state  of  health  for  some  years 
and  his  recent  death,  may  be  attributed  to  that  which  in  a  ruler  was  a' 
serious  violation  of  religious  and  caste  principles.  Intemperance  among 
native  workmen  is  fatal  to  their  work  and  their  character ;  for^ 
while  the  former  becomes  infirm  and  thus  of  less  value,  the  latter  is 
such  that  they  cannot  be  trusted  with  silver  or  anything  else  of  value. 
In  conclusion,  I  can  only  trust  that  whatever  is  done  in  the  course 
of  this  inquiry  there  will  be,  as  our  Chairman  has  suggested,  a  Royal 
Commission  sent  out  to  India.  Nothing  short  of  this  can  possibly 
satisfy  India ;  and  if  the  Skye  Croffcers  obtaiaed  a  local  inquiry  by  a 
Special  Commission,  why  should  not  the  interests  of  two  hundred  and 
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fifty  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects,  in  what  is  without  doubt  well 
tenned  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  British  crown,  obtain  the  same  for 
them,  when  we  have  it  on  the  recorded  eyidence  of  Messrs.  Hunter 
and  Elliot  that,  according  to  the  former,  forty  millions,  with  the 
number  increasing,  are  insufficiently  fed ;  and  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
agricultural  population  never  know  what  it  is  to  have  their  hunger 
fully  satisfied  !  Let  the  people  of  Britain  hear  from  their  own 
deputation  the  evidence  they  have  gathered  on  the  spot  of  this  misery 
from  our  poor  sufEering  fellow-subjects. 

Mr.  W.  CHICHELE  PLOWDEN :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and 
Gentlemen, — Having  listened  with  the  greatest  interest  to  the  lecturer,  I 
think  that  what  we  have  mainly  to  keep  in  front  of  us  as  the  object 
which  the  Government  should  have  in  view  in  connection  with  the 
inquiry  now  being  proposed  is,  what  are  the  real  wants  of  the  people. 
Now  those  wants  have  not  been  absolutely  put  before  us  to-day.  I 
suppose  they  are  so  numerous  that  they  are  not  likely  all  to  be  put 
before  us,  and  I  am  surprised  to  find  our  friend,  Mr.  Nanda  Lai  Ghosh, 
stating  that  his  countrymen  who  come  over  here  are  not  in  a  position 
to  give  to  us  what  is  really  tangible  evidence  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Indian  people  generally.  I  think  myself  they  are  very  well  able  to 
give  to  us  very  full  accounts  of  what  their  wants  are,'and  they  are  much 
more  able  to  do  so  than  even  eloquent  men  like  my  friend  Sergeant- 
Major  Pringle,  who  has  just  spoken.  Sergeant-Major  Pringle  speaks, 
of  course,  from  his  own  experience  of  India,  and  we,  who,  like  Dr. 
Pringle  and  others  present  to-day,  have  passed  many  years  of  our 
lives  in  that  country — a  country  where  we  thoroughly  enjoyed 
ourselves,  and  a  country  which  has  done  us  great  good,  and  which 
we  must  all  try  to  do  good  to — ^we  are  not  able  to  express  more 
than  what  we  ourselves  saw.  We  cannot  say  what  are  the  real 
feelings  of  the  people  with  whom  we  have  been  cast.  Unfortunately, 
we  know  that  there  is  not  that  communication  between  the  European 
official  or  the  European  non-official  and  the  native  that  perhaps  there 
might  be.  I  do  not  know  how  that  is  to  remedied ;  perhaps  our 
Chairman  will  be  able  to  give  us  some  information  on  the  subject ; 
but  I  do  say  that  if  we  are  to  have  information  given  us  upon  which 
the  Government  can  act  it  must  come  from  the  natives  of  the  country 
themselves.  I  entirely  agree  with  what  has  been  put  forward  by  the 
Chairman,  and  by  the  lecturer,  and  others,  as  to  the  absolute 
necessity,  if  any  exhaustive  inquiry  is  to  be  made  into  this  matter, 
that  it  should  be  conducted  in  India  itself.     The  illustration  which 
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Dr.  Pringle  gave  us  just  now  is  singularly  to  the  purpose.  Wlien  "we 
find  there  is  a  great  breakdown  on  the  railway  we  do  not  go  to  the  offices, 
we  go  to  the  spot  and  see  what  is  amiss.  I  hope,  through  the  e£Ports 
that  may  be  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  elsewhere,  there  will 
be  a  possibility  of  the  Amendment  which  you,  Sir,  have  tabled,  being 
carried.  The  feeling,  which  I  am  sure  is  at  the  bottom  of  half  the 
inquiries  which  are  now  made  with  regard  to  the  administration 
in  England  of  our  Indian  Dependency  has  a  very  strong  connection 
with' the  peculiarity  of  our  India  Office  here.  That  was  touched 
upon  in  the  early  part  of  this  discussion,  and  you  will  recollect 
that  whilst  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  was  making  some  remarks, 
I  interjected  an  observation.  I  had  no  business  to  do  so,  but 
I  could  not  help  doing  so.  His  Lordship  referred  to  the  dis- 
sensions and  discussions  in  the  Council,  and  remarked  upon  the 
fact  that  there  'had  been  no  recent  instance  of  members  of  the 
Council  having  disagreed  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  As  I  then 
said,  we  really  do  not  know  what  does  happen.  We  do  know  some- 
thing ;  we  know  that  in  almost  every  large  measure  which  has  been 
brought  before  the  Council  of  India  there  have  been  dissents  recorded 
by  members  of  the  Council ;  but  I  conceive  that  our  Council,  as  an 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  singularly  defective.  I  have 
always  held  that  view,  and  I  have  endeavoured  at  various  times  and 
at  different  opportunities  to  bring  this  matter  before  the  notice  of  those 
who  are  in  power.  The  great  fault  of  our  Council  at  home  is  that  it 
consists  of  old  Indians.  Now  I  have  the  greatest  regard  for  old  Indians, 
being  an  old  Indian  myself,  but  I  say  that  after  a  time  a  man  who  has 
risen  to  a  high  position  in  the  services  must  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case  be  removed  very  far  from  touch  with  the  people  of  India  ;  and  it 
is  that  want  of  touch  with  the  people  of  India  which  makes  men  who 
have  been  in  high  positions  in  India,  and  who  have  come  back  here,  the 
last  men  you  should  consult  in  regard  to  the  present  affairs  of  the 
country.  If  you  were  to  take  a  much  younger  race  of  men,  men  of  &oni 
ten  to  twelve,  or  from  that  to  twenty  years'  service,  whether  officials  or 
non-officials,  you  would  have  some  chance  of  finding,  through  European 
mouthpieces,  what  a.re  the  views  of  the  natives  of  India  at  the  present 
time.  You  have  no  chance  at  all  now  of  ascertaining  from  the  members 
of  the  Council,  who  are  placed  in  the  India  Office  to  assist  the  Secretary 
of  State,  what  are  really  the  views  of  the  people  of  India  in  regard  to 
those  matters  in  which  the  people  of  India  are  interested.  And  the 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Men  who  have  been  Lieutenant-Governors 
and  members  of  Legislative  Councils  have  for  a  long  time  ceased  to  be 
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broBglit  into  very  close  communicatioii  with  tbe  natives  of  the  country. 
It  is  only  the  men  who  occupy  the  lower  positions  in  the  administra- 
tion, the  magistrates  and  collectors,  and  perhaps  the  judges,  and  those 
below  them  again,  who  are  brought  into  every -day  and  constant  con- 
nection with  the  masses  of  the  people.  If  you  can  get  men  of  that 
class  to  come  for  a  short  time  into  the  India  Office,  and  give  us  the 
benefit  of  their  experience,  and  the  benefit  of  their  abilities,  I  think 
you  might  secure  as  assistants  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  vast  amount 
of  information  and  knowledge  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  use 
to  Lim.  At  present  I  am  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  find  the  Secretary 
of  State  overriding  the  whole  of  his  Council. 

Mr.  MATTHEW  MULL  (late  of  Bombay):  Mr.  Chairman, 
Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — Some  remarks  on  the  paper  as  to  the  natives 
who  may  be  considered  as  representative  men  either  when  coming  to 
this  country  or  as  speaking  for  their  own  countrymen  in  India  I 
think  are  somewhat  injudicious,  if  I  may  say  so  with  respect  to  an  other- 
wise most  able  and  instructive  paper.  If  the  proposition  before  the 
House  of  Commons  of  our  worthy  Chairman  be  carried  that  a  Royal 
Commission  should  be  sent  to  India,  it  is  these  very  men,  the  educated 
natives,  upon  whom  such  reflections  are  made,  whom  the  Commission 
would  principally  have  to  consult,  because  they  must  be  the  spokesmen 
for  the  ignorant  masses  of  whom  Dr.  Pringle  and  Mr.  Plowden  have 
just  spoken  so  sympathetically,  and  whose  terrible  condition  these 
gentlemen  have  described  to  us.  It  is  unwise,  I  submit,  to  say  of  the 
gentlemen  who  recently  came  over  here  as  Indian  delegates,  that  they 
are  not  representative  men.  I  ask,  did  they  come  of  their  own  accord  ? 
Did  they  say,  "  We  will  go  to  England  and  speak  as  individuals 
only  ?  "  No.  We  all  know  that  they  were  elected,  each  one  with 
regard  to  the  Presidency  from  which  he  came,  by  Associations  consist- 
ing of  men — certainly  speaking  of  Bombay,  as  I  have  known  it  over  a 
long  period — with  regard  to  whom  we  ought  to  be  proud  to  think 
that  it  is  the  British  Government  which  has  trained  them  to  be  models 
of  patriotism  and  citizenship.  The  correspondent  of  The  TimeSj 
telegraphing  from  Calcutta  last  week,  describes  Mr.  Telang  as  "an 
agitator  ;**  while  anybody  who  knows  Mr.  Telang  is  aware  that  he  is 
not  only  a  most  able  citizen,  but  one  whom  we  ought  to  be  delighted 
to  see  guiding  the  aspirations  and  the  public  conduct  of  his  country- 
men. No  doubt  the  delegates  who  came  here  had  their  mission 
prejudiced  in  one  respect ;  I  think  a  mistake  was  made  in  naming  the 
men  they  could  alone  support  as  candidates  for  Parliament ;  but  let 
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that  pass.  I  repeat  that  the  educated  natives  are  the  very  men  that 
the  Commission  wonld  seek  to  examine,  and  they  -would  be  the  class 
who  wonld  be  the  link  of  commnnication  between  the  Commission  and 
the  other  classes  below  them.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  for  Mr.  Nanda 
Lai  Ghosh  with  the  deep  sympathy  he  expressed  for  his  own  country- 
men and  for  his  country's  welfare,  to  throw  any  such  slnr  upon  those 
referred  to.  Mr.  Modi  just  spoke  very  aptly  of  Mr.  Dadabhoy  Naoroji. 
That  gentleman  when  a  yonng  man,  now  thirty  years  ago  (I  can  re- 
member the  time  well)  in  conjunction  with  a  few  other  young  students 
established  in  Bombay  what  will  commend  itself  to  the  sympathies 
of  every  one  here,  viz.,  the  first  institution  for  providing  education  for 
native  girls.  Some  of  you  will  remember  what  was  said  this  day  week 
at  Willis's  Booms  regarding  the  high  importance  of  female  education 
on  India ;  well,  it  was  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  with  a  few  courageous 
spirits  like  himself,  who  first  set  on  foot  this  great  enterprise ;  and, 
remember,  at  that  time  they  were  going  in  the  teeth  of  the  prejudices 
of  the  whole  native  community.  They  have  since  constantly  i)ersevered 
in  the  good  work,  with  others ;  if  for  that  alone,  we  ought,  I  think, 
to  honour  these  men.  The  educated  natives  are  enthusiastic  over 
female  education.  See  what  they  have  done  at  Poonah  recently: 
established  a  high-class  school  for  the  purpose.  I  say  that  those 
men  are  worthy  of  our  respect  for  the  social  reforms  they  are  seeking 
to  efiect  and  the  interest  they  take  in  public  affairs.  They  may  make 
mistakes;  do  not  educated  young  Englishmen,  and  old  men  too 
make  mistakes  in  treating  social  and  public  questions  ?  Let  us 
rather  then  encourage  this  class.  I  am  sure  that  our  Chairman, 
considering  that  he  came  into  intimate  contact  with  the  educated 
classes  during  the  time  he  was  in  India,  and  has,  indeed,  assisted  in 
rearing  them,  will  sympathize  with  what  I  say,  when  I  suggest  that 
if  possible  those  remarks  in  the  paper  to  which  I  have  referred  should 
be  somewhat  modified,  if  not  suppressed,  I  mean  the  reflections  on 
those  native  gentlemen  who  are  taking  an  active  part  in  discussing 
public  questions.  They  are  not  political  agitators  of  a  seditious  type ; 
their  assertions  of  loyalty  to  England  are  as  genuine  as  any  English- 
man could  wish. 

General  Sir  ORFBUR  CAVENAGH,  k.c.s.i.  :  Mr.  Chairman, 
Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — ^At  this  time  of  the  evening  I  have  no  intention 
whatever  of  touching  upon  the  several  points  which  have  been  referred 
to  by  the  lecturer.  Many  of  them  have  been  most  ably  discussed  in 
this  room  on  more  than  one  occasion.     I  simply  rise  to  perform  what 
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I  conceive  to  be  a  duty  and  pay  a  debt  wliicli  is  due  to  Mr.  Nanda 
Lai  Ghosh.  I  am  sure  that  we  must  all  acknowledge  that  his  paper 
is  a  very  able  one,  and  I  myself  cannot  but  consider  that  it  has  been 
written  in  a  fair  and  impartial  spirit.  I  do  not  think  that  the  attacks 
which  have  been  made  upon  him  were  really  justified.  He  certainly 
has  in  no  degree  arrogated  to  himself  the  position  of  an  exponent  of  the 
views  of  the  people  of  India ;  he  has  simply  favoured  us  with  an 
expression  of  his  own  ideas  ;  nor  has  he  in  any  way  attacked  those  of 
his  countrymen  who  came  here  as  the  delegates  of  certain  Associations. 
He  merely  stated,  and  I  hold  that  he  is  justified  in  so  stating  that 
those  three  gentlemen,  however  able  they  may  be,  and  however  well 
qualified  to  express  the  views  of  the  Associations  they  represented,  were 
not  the  representatives  of  "the  teeming  millions  of  India.'*  I  now 
have  great  pleasure  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Nanda  Lai 
Ghosh  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  W.  MARTIN  WOOD :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  glad  to  second 
the  motion,  in  order  to  take  this  opportunity  of  drawing  attention 
to  one  passage  in  the  paper  which  has  not  been  noticed.  I  mean  the 
figures  given  on  pages  145  and  146  as  to  the  military  expenses  of  India. 
That  is  of  immense  proportionate  importance.  A  great  deal  has  been 
said  to-day  about  destitution  and  poverty  in  India.  It  is  this  enormous 
military  expenditure — and  the  additional  two  millions  now  being 
forced  on  India  is  what  I  more  particularly  call  attention  to — which 
is  the  chief  cause  in  aggravating  that  poverty  and  destitution.  And 
the  new  form  of  that  expenditure  enhances  the  burden  of  exchange 
referred  to  on  page  149.  This  is  a  matter  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
claim  very  serious  attention  during  the  coming  inquiry.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  CHAIRMAN" :  Mr.  Ghosh,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  to 
you  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  for  your  most  able  paper,  and  I  now 
ask  you  to  reply  upon  the  discussion. 

Mr.  NANDA  LAL  GHOSH :  Sir  Roper,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, 
— I  thank  you  very  much  for  having  given  me  a  kind  and  patient 
hearing.  As  we  are  unanimous  on  the  main  objects  of  my  paper,  I 
shall  not  detain  you  more  than  two  or  three  minutes  in  replying  to 
the  several  points  that  have  been  raised.     The  sum  and  substance  of 
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all  that  has  been  said  against  me  is,  that  I  haye  disparaged  the  repre- 
sentative character  of  my  countrymen  here.  I  have  done  nothing  of 
the  kind.  I  cannot  assnme  to  myself — and  I  most  hnmbly  think 
that  I  am  one  of  the  educated  classes — the  character  of  a  representsr 
tive  of  the  millions  of  India ;  I  assert  again,  as  I  have  done  in  the 
paper,  that  my  friends  here  "who  think  they  are  the  representatives  of 
the  "  teeming  millions  of  India"  are  mistaken,  because  the  higher  our 
education  is,  the  wider  becomes  the  gulf  between  ourselves  and  the 
masses ;  it  is  a  matter  of  great  regret,  nevertheless  it  is  true,  that  the 
masses,  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  India,  look  upon  us  as  aliens  to  the 
purely  Indian  domestic  and  communal  traditions ;  in  fact  they  look 
upon  us  as  revolutionists  in  all  things  that  concern  them ;  hence  they 
have  no  confidence  in  us.  We  can  legitimately  aspire  and  work  to 
raise  them  to  our  level,  but  I,*  for  one,  cannot  claim  to  represent 
them  as  far  as  constitutional  and  economic  questions  are  concerned ; 
they  are  the  best  able  to  make  their  own  wants  known  to  the 
inquiring  body,  if  a  separate  commission  be  sent  to  India,  and  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  that  body  to  go  and  inquire  amongst  classes  of 
the  people,  whom  we  are  not  in  a  position  practically  to  represent.  It 
is  certainly  not  very  palatable  to  myseM  to  be  considered  by  the 
majority  of  my  countrymen  as  outside  their  pale  altogether ;  but  we 
who  come  to  this  country  rightly  or  wrongly  cut  ourselves  asunder 
from  the  vast  masses  of  the  people,  and  thereby  we  condemn  their  social 
and  domestic  system ;  and  let  me  ask  my  countrymen  in  this  room, 
whether  they  will  deny  that  fact  ?  and  whether  they  aspire  on  their 
return  home  to  mix  freely  amongst  those  classes  ?  If  not,  how  can 
we  consistently  call  ourselves  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  India 
and  pose  as  such  ?  We  represent  the  educated  classes,  and  we  are  in 
a  position  to  make  our  wants  and  aspirations  known,  but  the  realiza- 
tion of  those  cannot  in  any  sense  be  called  the  realization  of  the  wants 
and  aspirations  of  the  countless  millions  of  India ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  will  be  a  class  ascendancy,  a  state  of  affairs  I  shall  always  oppose. 
Our  fathers  are  educated  men,  but  they  are,  in  many  respects,  behind 
us,  we  cannot  fully  represent  them,  far  less  can  we  represent  the 
masses  who  are  very  far  behind.  Eminent  men,  statesmen  of  the  front 
rank,  few  of  whose  names  I  have  mentioned,  form  the  link  between 
us  and  the  masses,  and  are  in  sympathy  and  touch  with  them,  their 
evidence  ought  to  be  primarily  sought,  and  that  is  my  chief  plea  for 
inquiry  on  the  spot.  The  inquiry,  to  be  thorough  and  exhaustive,  must 
be  conducted  in  India,  consequently  it  is  unwise  of  my  countrymen  in 
this  room,  and  of  Mr.  Wood,  to  reflect  upon  me,  and  to  insinuate  that 
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I  have  been  disparaging  the  representative  character  of  my  country- 
men. Anyone  bnt  a  sentimentalist  will  on  reflection,  be  convinced 
that  the  community  in  India  is  composed  of  such  incongruous  elements 
that  no  particular  section  reflects  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the 
whole,  and  I  trust  before  many  days  are  over  message  from  India  will 
arrive  here  to  corroborate  what  I  state  now.  Both  Mr.  Roshan  Lai 
and  Mr.  Mody  say  that  my  paper  contains  subjects  "  too  high  "  for 
them  to  discuss.  Are  we  to  understand  then  that  they  are  not  in  a 
position  to  discuss  questions  respecting  the  general  welfare  of  their 
country,  questions  of  finance,  the  condition  of  the  ryot,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  government  ?  Yet  we  are  to  consider  them  as  repre- 
sentatives of  whole  India.  Allusion  has  been  made  by  gentlemen  to 
the  "delegates"  who  came  here  on  the  eve  of  the  general  election, 
and  the  good  work  they  did.  I  am  one  of  those  who,  from  personal 
experience  of  the  British  public  and  British  audience  throughout  the 
country,  can  say  that  they  are  at  all  times  willing  to  listen  to  us,  and 
willing  to  learn  as  much  as  they  can  of  the  vast  masses  of  people  whose 
destinies  they  hold  in  their  hands.  For  the  last  six  years  I  have 
endeavoured,  in  my  humble  way,  without  ostentation  and  without 
show,  to  take  every  opportunity  of  laying  before  the  British  public  the 
condition  of  my  country  as  I  have  done  to-day ;  and  in  my  zeal  I  do 
not  yield  an  inch  to  any  one  delegate  or  no  delegate;  but 'I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  eve  of  a  general  election  was  not  a  proper  time  for 
Indian  delegates  to  come,  because  at  a  time  like  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  steer  clear  of  English  party  politics.  Mr.  Wood  knows  quite  as 
well  as  I  do  the  modus  operandi  of  the  delegates,  and  he  will  agree 
with  me  that  a  part  of  their  programme  was  of  such  a  character  as  to 
destroy,  in  the  eyes  of  honest  and  straightforward  men,  the  good  they 
did.  It  seems  rather  an  irony  of  fate  that  the  Liberal  Government 
should  propose  on  the  Committee  gentlemen  whom  the  delegates  were 
most  assiduous  in  opposing.  Just  a  word  with  regard  to  Civil  Service 
age  question.  Both  Mr.  Wood  and  I  were  members  of  a  deputation 
to  Lord.  Kimberley,  and  such  men  as  Professors  Max  Miiller  and 
Thorold  Rogers  spoke  upon  the  question.  Did  not  Lord  Kimberley 
corroborate  Lord  Salisbury's  views,  and  tell  us  that  we  had  not  "made 
"  out  a  case  "  for  raising  the  maximum  of  age  ?  Let  me  assure  Mr. 
Mody  that  that  quotation  about  missionaries  was  from  a  most  able 
paper,  by  Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  and  not  my  own  coinage. 

Mr.  M.  H.  MODY :  That  does  not  ^ake  any  difference  ;  I  think  it 
is  an  attack  on  missionaries. 
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Mr.  NANDA  LAL  GHOSH:  My  friend  misconstraes  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence.  It  does  not  cast  any  obloquy  on  the  missionaries; 
and  no  one  is  more  sensible  of  the  good  these  pioneers  of  civilization 
and  education  have  done  in  India  than  I  am;  and  the  sentence 
conveys  no  other  meaning  than  that  the  railway  system  has  worked  in 
the  direction  of  civilizing  India  at  a  faster  pace  than  the  teaching  even 
of  missionaries — it  does  not  depreciate  the  valne  of  missionaries  as 
civilizing  agents.  Mr.  Mody  said  certainly  I  was  a  Conservative.  He 
corroborates,  then,  what  I  have  mentioned  in  my  paper  respecting  the 
two  parties  in  India.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  such  is  the  case. 
But  my  friend's  words  have  a  deeper  meaning,  and  he  will  not  deny 
that  the  true  interpretation  of  them  lies  in  our  identifying  ourselves 
with  one  or  the  other  great  political  parties  in  this  country.  He 
has,  what  is  vulgarly  called  '^  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag."  All  his 
arguments,  and  those  of  my  other  countrymen  in  this  room,  fall  to  the 
ground — they  drag  India  into  the  arena  of  English  party  politics.  If 
my  friend's  liberalism,  and  the  liberalism  of  the  educated  classes,  rest 
in  pushing  forward,  by  the  help  of  the  Liberal  party  here,  their  own 
particular  aspirations,  I  am  not  a  Liberal ;  on  the  other  hand  I  am  a 
Conservative,  because  I  wish  to  conserve  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
all  classes  of  my  countrymen,  and  am  anxious  that  each  class  should 
be  vested  with  constitutional  rights.  I  have  attacked  the  Liberals 
and  Conservatives  of  this  country  with  the  same  force  whenever  I  have 
found  fault  with  them.  I  have  mixed  with  Badicals,  Liberals  and 
Conservatives  here,  but  I  adhere,  as  far  as  my  own  country  is 
concerned,  to  no  party.  I  am  a  Constitutionalist.  All  Indians  are 
Constitutionalists,  because  from  our  domestic  and  social  surroundings, 
from  our  deep  loyalty  to  the  throne,  from  our  reverence  for  religion, 
from  our  veneration  of  antiquity  and  tradition,  and  from  our  love  of 
home,  we  Indians  are  unquestionably  Conservatives  and  Constitution- 
alists; and  I  would  deplore  the  day  when,  merely  to  be  called  Liberals, 
we  should  forget  all  those  national  traits,  all  that  glorious  past,  nay,  all 
that  we  think  is  dear  to  us  and  objects  worthy  of  clinging  to.  As 
regards  the  practical  part  of  this  paper,  I  do  hope  that  this  Association, 
keeping  up  the  traditions  of  its  past,  will  make  every  attempt  to 
secure  the  appointment  of  a  separate  Commission  (if  it  is  too  late  to 
have  a  Eoyal  Commission)  to  go  out  to  India  and  inquire  into  all  the 
grievances,  wants  and  aspirations  of  the  people,  and  into  every  depart- 
ment of  the  administrative  machinery.  In  conclusion,  I  beg  to 
propose  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge  for  having 
acted  as  the  Chairman  of  this  meeting.    He  is  my  father's  old  colleague, 
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«,nd  I  look  upon  him  as  a  father.  I  am  grateful  to  Mm — and  I  think 
many  of  my  educated  countrymen,  especially  from  Bengal,  who  have 
had  the  benefit  of  his  personal  exertions  in  teaching  and  of  his  genial 
and  kindly  disposition,  and  others  who  still  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
labour  and  read  his  text  books,  should  be  grateful  to  him — for  having 
taken  up  this  matter,  and  having  given  notice  of  an  amendment  in  the 
House  of  Commons  deprecating  the  proposed  constitution  of  the 
Committee  of  Inquiry.  I  may  also  mention  that  Sir  Roper  has  been 
really  the  object  of  attack  by  my  countrymen  here,  as  was  evidenced 
by  their  active  and,  I  regret  to  say,  violent  and  mean  opposition  to  him 
v^hen  he  was  seeking  election  in  an  English  constituency.  He  has  not 
been  beaten,  and  it  will  heap  shame  upon  those  patriotic  countrymen 
of  mine  to  see  that  it  is  Sir  Roper,  and  not  one  of  their  protegees,  who 
is  going  to  move  an  amendment  in  Parliament  pointing  out  that  this 
Committee,  which  the  Liberal  Government  proposes,  of  thirty-two 
members,  twenty  out  of  whom  are  officials,  is  not  a  fit  and  proper 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  real  grievances  of  the  people.  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  moving  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

Major-General  R.  M.  MACDONALD  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  carried'wew.  con. 

The  CHAIRMAN  briefly  returned  thanks  and  said :  In  closing 
the  proceedings  of  this  afternoon,  I  think  we  may  congratulate  our 
Association  upon  a  meeting  that  has  been  singularly  successful.  I 
think  I  have  never  been  present  at  a  meeting  of  this  Association  where 
there  has  been  more  interesting  matter  put  before  us,  and  matter  of 
real  value,  because  there  have  been  suggestions  here  made  which  I 
think  are  altogether  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  coming  inquiry 
that  we  are  promised.  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  every  speaker  (I 
think  I  am  right  in  saying  every  speaker,  from  the  lecjburer  downwards) 
lias  supported  thejproposition  that  the  inquiry  that  is  now  proposed 
ought  to  be  extended  so  as  to  include  an  inquiry  on  the  spot  in  India, 
and  thereby  [to  secure  a  full  expression  of  native  public  opinion. 
Since  that  is  the  case,  it  is  possible,  I  think,  that  the  Council  of  this 
Association  may  take  upon  itself  to  do  what  it  has  done  under  such 
oircumstances  formerly,  and  that  is,  make  some  representations  to  th^ 
authorities  on  the  point.  It  is  not  our  custom  here  in  these  meetings 
of  our  Association  to  pass  resolutions. 

Mr.  W.  MARTIN  WOOD :  It's  a  pity  it  is  not. 
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The  CHAIRMAN :  It  is  not  our  custom  to  pass  resolutions  on 
points  where  there  are  difEerences  of  opinion  amongst  us;  and  that 
has,  on  the  whole,  been  no  doubt  a  very  salutary  rule,  because  if  we 
pass  resolutions  upon  which  there  are  points  of  difference,  clearly  we 
should  be  alienating  the  sympathies  of  some  of  our  members  by  eacht 
resolution.     But,  where  the  whole  Association  is  unanimous  on  any 
point,  then  it  has  been  the  custom  of  our  Council  to  address  the 
authorities,  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  it  may  possibly  seem  fit 
and  proper  to   the   Council,   after  the    discussion    this    afternoon, 
to  follow  that  method.     At  this  late  hour  I  shall  not  detain  yott 
by  any  remarks,  after  the  very  able  way  in  which  Mr.  Ghosh  has 
summed  up  the  discussion,  except  on  two  points.     Mr.  Martin  Wood 
noticed  that  there  was  a  larger  amount  of  interest  taken  in  a  paper 
that  was  put  before  us  at  a  former  meetiug  on  what  he  called  the 
exploiting  of  Burmah,  than  has  been  shown  to-day,  when  we  are 
trying  to  amend  our  administration  in  India.    Well,  I  think  the  latter 
part  of  this  discussion  has  shown  so  close  an  interest  amongst  so  many 
of  our  members,  that  I  trust  he  will  amend  his  views  of  the  somewhat 
selfish  nature  of  our  discussion  here,  but  I  think  the  point  is  worth 
remembering.     When  the  question  has  been  one  of  looking  into  the 
afiairs  of  Egypt,  of  acquainting  ourselves  with  the  condition  of  Egypt 
and  so  forth,  we  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  send  out  such  men  as 
Lord  Dufferin  and  Lord  Northbrook,  Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Stephen  Cave, 
Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  and  others.    Yet,  now  when  the  Chambers 
of   Commerce  and  the   British   India  Association  and  other  bodies 
have  humbly  petitioned  that  some  statesman  of  front  rank  should  be 
sent  out  to  take  evidence — not  hostilely  to  the  Government  of  India, 
but  in  order  to  support  their  position — when  that  petition  was  read,  I 
myself  heard  the  authorities  in  the  House  of  Commons  actually  scofE 
at  the  notion  that  any  front-rank  statesman  could  be  sent  to  India. 
Now  I  do  think  that  that  is  really  too  bad.     Our  interests  in  India  as 
a  nation,  our  imperial  interests  there,  are  infinitely  greater  than  any 
interests  we  possess  in  Egypt,  and  if  we  can  send  a  man  like  Mr. 
Goschen  or  Lord  Northbrook  to  Egypt,  I  think  we  should  send  a  similar 
man,  say  Mr.  Goschen  himself  (one  cannot  possibly  think  of  a  better 
man)  to  India  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  I  guarantee  that  the 
Commission  will  then  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  interests  of 
India.     We  are  told  that  the  Government  of  India  will  be  hauled  over 
the  coals  if  such  a  Commission  is  sent,  and  that  that  will  lower  it  in  the 
eyes  of  the  natives.   But  you  are  putting  the  Government  of  India  on  its 
defence  by  an  inquiry  at  all,  and  therefore  you  should  do  it  thoroughly. 
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and  send  a  man  like  Mr.  Goschen  to  do  it.  He  is  not  at  all  a  man 
likely  to  throw  discredit  upon  Lord  Dnfferin  or  the  Government  of 
India.  Such  a  notion  is  absurd.  He  would  conduct  a  fair  and  proper 
arid  honourable  inquiry,  which  would  inspire  confidence  both  in  India 
itself,  and  in  England,  and  throughout  the  world.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  vote  of  thanks  you  have 
been  kind  enough  to  accord  to  me. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  SIR  ARTHUR  COTTON,  R.E.,  K.C.8.L 


The  following  letter  from  General  Sir  ARTHUR  COTTON,  e.b., 
K.C.S.I.,  was  received  too  late  for  publication  with  the  discussion 
that  followed  Mr.  Henrj  Stanley  Newman's  paper  on  Irrigation : — 

To  the  Secretary  to  the  East  India  Association, 
Sir, 

As  I  was  unhappily  unable,  from  deafness,  to  take  part  in  the 
important  discussion  on  Mr.  Newman's  paper  on  irrigation,  and 
you  have  admitted  some  notes  from  another  who  did  not  speak  at 
the  meeting,  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  could  admit  my 
answer  to  some  of  the  remarks  made  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Thornton,  in  his  notes,  first  speaks  of  irrigation  from  wells, 
**  without  any  cost  to  the  State."  That  "  without  costing  the  State 
a  farthing  the  people  have  irrigated  700,000  acres  in  the  Punjaub  in 
two  years." 

And  his  moral  is  that  the  Government  should  not  execute  great 
works,  but  should  lend  money  to  the  cultivators,  to  enable  them  to 
make  wells,  and  **  secure  them  a  good  share  of  the  profits." 

These  remarks  imply :  1st,  that  the  great  works  have  cost  the 
Government  much ;  2nd,  that  water  and  irrigation  from  wells  are 
the  same  things  as  those  from  Government  canals;  and  3rd,  that  the 
Government  will  share  profits  if  they  advance  money  for  wells. 

The  two  first  of  these  are  directly  contrary  to  fact,  and  the  last, 
if  true,  is  the  strongest  possible  argument  in  favour  of  Government 
canals. 

The  great  irrigation  works  have  not  cost  the  Government  a 
rupee,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  now  returning  a  large  net  annual 
amount  to  the  treasury. 

The  Government  returns  show  that  all  the  works,  including 
some  as  yet  unsuccessful,  some  only  lately  opened,  some*not  half  in 
operation,  and  hardly  any  fully  completed,  are  returning  already 
4J  per  cent,  in  direct  returns  only,  a  clear  gain  of  \  per  cent,  on 
22  millions,  or  £100,000  per  annum ;  and  the  Blue  Book  shows  a 
clear  sum  now  in  the  treasury — from  irrigation — of  '6\  millions, 
above  all  expenditure  and  interest.     But  the  direct  returns  are  only 
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part  of  the  profits  to  the  Government ;  in  the  case  of  the  Godavery 
works,  for  instance,  the  total  increase  of  revenue  is  £400,000  a  year, 
while  the  direct  returns  are  only  £180,000,  the  difference  is,  by  far 
the  greater  part,  the  indirect  results  of  the  works.  And  this  is 
the  case  with  all  such  works,  even  with  the  works  that  are  not 
yet  paying  full  interest  in  direct  returns ;  and  this  is  only  in 
ordinary  years.  In  the  great  famine  in  Madras,  while  the  railway 
districts  showed  an  immense  loss  of  revenue  for  that  year,  and  many 
following  ones,  Godavery  paid  its  full  £600,000  every  one  of  those 
years. 

Thus,  a  statement  implying  that  canal  irrigation  is  an  expense 
to  the  Government,  while  well  irrigation  is  not,  entirely  falsifies  the 
case.  These  great  works  are  also  rapidly  increasing  in  direct 
returns.  They  are  far  from  being  in  full  operation ;  one  great  work, 
costing  four  miUions,  is  only  lately  opened. 

For  the  second  point,  well  water  and  well  irrigation  are  essentially 
different  things  from  those  of  canals. 

The  water  from  wells  is  filtered,  and  almost  entirely  without 
fertilizing  properties,  while  the  river  water  is  so  rich  as  to  fully 
renew  the  land;  and  there  are  millions  of  acres  that  have  borne 
white  crops,  without  diminution,  and  without  manure,  for  thousands 
of  years,  as  in  Tanjore  and  other  districts.  Probably  canal  water  is 
worth  three  times  that  from  wells. 

Further,  canal  irrigation  includes :  river  embankments,  perfect 
drainage,  and  above  all,  and  which  is  indeed  the  first  need  of  India, 
the  cheapest  inland  carriage  in  the  world.  For  every  100,000  acres 
of  irrigation,  there  is  about  100  miles  of  steam-boat  canal,  carrying 
at  an  almost  nominal  price. 

And  again,  what  is  the  cost  of  the  water  in  the  two  cases  ?  The 
mere  cost  of  raising  the  water  from  wells  15  or  20  ft.  deep,  is  £1  for 
3000  cubic  yards.  From  the  Godavery  works,  600,000  acres  are 
already  supplied  with  3600  million  cubic  yards  (6000  per  acre)  at  a 
cost  of  7  per  cent,  on  a  million,  £70,000  a  year,  or  60,000  cubic  yards 
for  £1,  and  this  when  only  a  part  of  the  water  is  used.  Land  can 
be  supplied  from  the  rivers,  with  rich  water,  for  one-twentieth  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  poor  well  water. 

Do  these  three  things  make  no  difference :  the  quality  of  the 
water,  the  cost  of  it,  and  the  other  effects  of  works,  in  drainage^ 
carriage,  prevention  of  fioods,  <fec.  ? 

For  the  third  point,  if  there  are  profits  to  be  shared  between  the 
Government  and  the  people  from  such  enormously  costly  and  poor 
water,   what    must    be  the  profits   from  good  water  costing  one- 
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twentietli  of  thai  irom  wells,  and  adding  such  vast  benefits  besides 
mere  irrigation  ?  The  comparative  position  of  the  well-irrigation  ryots 
and  those  nnder  the  canals  in  Godavery  are  these :  the  well-owner, 
after  making  his  well,  and  purchasing  his  bullocks  and  machinery, 
pays  5B«  a  year  (besides  interest  and  repairs)  for  watering  with  bad 
water  a  crop  of  dry  grain  worth  about  20fi5,  without  other  advantages; 
the  Godavery  ryot,  without  paying  a  rupee  for  the  works,  has 
rich  river-water  supplied  to  him  for  S^Bs  for  a  rice  crop  worth 
40B«^  with  the  immense  additional  benefits  of  drainage,  embankments 
of  rivers,  pure  water  for  domestic  purposes  all  the  year  round  close 
to  his  house,  and,  above  all,  access  to  a  market  and  port  at  a 
nominal  cost,  with  all  the  other  benefits  of  exceedingly  cheap 
personal  and  goods  transit;  while  the  Government  is  receiving  28 
per  cent,  in  direct  returns  alone  upon  its  outlay,  viz.,  13  per  cent, 
in  net  water-rates,  and  15  per  cent,  in  interest  on  their  accumulated 
net  profits  in  the  Treasury,  stated  in  the  Blue  Book  at  3f  millions  at 
the  end  of  1883-4.  Could  a  stronger  argument  be  found  for  not 
compelling  the  people  to  resort  to  this  desperate  remedy,  when  the 
Government  have  it  in  their  power  thus  to  provide  a  really  effective 
one,  not  only  without  costing  them  anything,  but  with  a  very  large 
addition  to  their  own  revenues  ? 

Surely  this  is  the  correct  moral  to  draw  from  Mr.  Thornton's  own 
statements. 

He  then  proceeds  to  write  of  the  "  grave  evils  that  result  from 
canal  irrigation  as  at  present  carried  out,  especially  in  northern  India." 
He  should  have  said  "  in  some  cases,"  which  makes  a  wide  difference. 
The  first  is  that  there  is  "  a  great  waste  of  water  from  over-waterings." 
Perhaps  this  is  really  the  case  to  some  extent,  but  first,  the  great 
majority  of  cultivators  must  certainly  see  the  consequences  of  such  a 
mistake ;  and  secondly,  intelligent  men  will  find  a  remedy  for  this. 
That  proposed  by  Mr.  Thornton,  to  deliver  the  water  below  the  level 
of  the  fields,  and  so  compel  the  ryots  to  raise  it  by  labour,  is  a  curious 
one.  To  raise  the  water  for  the  present  irrigation  in  Godavery  1  ft. 
would  cost  £60,000  a  year  ;  the  whole  present  cost  of  the  water  being 
£70,000  a  year,  so  that  this  remedy  would  nearly  double  its  cost. 
The  f andamental  object  is,  of  course,  to  provide  the  water  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

This  proposal  confutes  itself. 

The  second  evil  stated  is  that  ''much  land  is  becoming  im- 
poverished, owing  to  the  inferior  character  of  the  silt  from  the 
Himalayan  water."  It  is  certain  that  the  dry  season  water  from  the 
rivers   must  be  greatly  inferior  to  the  monsoon  water,  but  it  mnst 
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as  certainly  be  much  superior  to  well  water.  If  any  land  is  thus 
deteriorating,  first,  it  must  be  a  very  small  proportion,  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  have  been  thus  irrigated  for  thirty  or  forty 
years,  and  the  number  is  still  rapidly  increasing.  Last  year  it  was 
2^  million  acres  in  the  N.W.  alone.  It  is  impossible  that  tbere  could 
be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  value  of  the  irrigation  generally.  Where 
land  has  been  cropped  beyond  what  the  dry  season  water  can  restore, 
the  only  remedy,  of  course,  is  the  same  as  in  dry  cultivation,  viz., 
manuring. 

The  third  evil  is  the  elHorescence  called  reh.  As  I  have  never  seen 
an  instance  of  this,  though  I  lived  forty  years  in  irrigated  districts,  I 
cannot  speak  from  personal  knowledge.  I  have  heard,  since  I  left 
India,  that  a  small  patch  of  it  has  appeared  in  the  Elistnah  district^ 
but  that  they  freed  the  land  from  it  by  two  or  three  washings,  which, 
if  it  is  soluble,  seems  to  be  a  very  obvious  remedy.  I  am  greatly 
puzzled  that  this  has  been  allowed  to  go  on  many  years  without  its 
being  understood  and  a  remedy  applied  in  the  N.W.  But  it  is  not  the 
effect  of  canal  irrigation  only,  but  is  reported  in  some  tracts  from  well 
irrigation  also. 

I  cannot  suggest  a  remedy,  as  I  have  no  acquaintance  with  the 
matter,  but  that  one  could  be  found  I  am  quite  certain,  and  I  cannot 
imagine  why  simple  washing  should  not  be  sufficient. 

The  evil,  however,  is  very  partial,  and  is  found  on  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  two  million  acres  irrigated  in  the  N.W. 

He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  lands  being  water-logged,  and  of 
consequent  fever.  I  have  lived  the  best  part  of  my  life  in  the  paddy- 
fields,  and  never  had  a  single  attack  of  fever,  nor  knew  an  Engineer 
being  so  attacked  in  the  irrigated  tracts,  nor  ever  saw  the  native 
population  so  affected,  though  I  have  had  nximberless  attacks  of  fever 
in  the  dry  districts ;  and  since  I  left,  when  some  part  of  Godavery 
was  so  affected,  the  Medical  Officers  who  were  sent  to  investigate 
the  case,  said  it  was  due  to  winds  from  the  surrounding  upper 
country,  which,  from  my  own  long  experience,  I  am  quite  sure  was 
the  truth. 

But  Mr.  Thornton  says  expressly  that  where  it  exists  it  is  owing 
to  the  land  being  undrained.  What  in  the  world  then  has  this  got 
'to  do  with  the  question  of  irrigation  ?  If  the  land  is  water-logged, 
the  remedy,  of  course,  is  to  cut  the  drains.  When  I  speak  of  irrigation 
I  mean,  of  course,  a  complete  system  of  water  regulation.  If,  through 
the  ignorance  or  indifference  of  the  Engineer,  or  the  refusal  of  funds 
by  the  Government,  the  lands  are  not  drained,  the  remedy  is  simply 
to  cut  the  drains.     When  I  speak  of  a  boiler  of  course  I  suppose  that 
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it  has  a  safety  valve.  Are  we  to  give  up  steam  because  some  man  has 
made  a  boiler  without  one?  Are  we  to  give  up  railways  because 
some  Engineer  has  left  some  defects  in  one  ? 

Instead  of  these  things  being  objections  to  the  extension  of 
irrigation,  they  are  all  distinctly  recommendations  of  it.  For  now^ 
having  seen  such  absurd  mistakes  made  in  former  works,  we  surely 
are  not  so  stupid  as  to  repeat  them. 

This  is  the  grand  and  commanding  position  that  we  are  now 
placed  in.  All  the  existing  works  include  mistakes,  and  we  have  the 
immense  advantage  of  all  this  experience,  so  that  we  may  now  go  on 
with  a  boldness  which  would  have  been  nothiag  but  rashness  forty 
years  ago. 

I  have  spoken  above  of  the  profits  to  Government,  which  do  not 
appear  in  any  accounts.  We  cannot  increase  the  wealth  of  the  people 
without  increasing  the  ordinary  revenue,  according  to  that  thoroughly 
native  saying,  "the  Government  of  a  rich  country  can  never  be 
poor." 

According  to  the  Blue  Book  for  1882-3,  the  outlay  on  irrigation 
was  21  millions,  and  the  area  irrigated  7  millions,  or  at  the  average 
rate  of  £3  per  acre,  but  most  of  the  works  were  in  very  partial 
operation.  When  in  full  operation  the  cost  will  certainly  not  exceed 
£2. 10s,  and  the  average  increase  of  produce  only  has  been  carefully 
ascertained  to  be  not  less  than  £1.  10s  an  acre,  but  this  is  besides  all 
the  vast  effects  of  drainage,  cheap  carriage,  embanking,  &c.,  and  all 
the  great  saving  of  the  crops  in  years  of  famine ;  so  that  the  actual 
returns  from  the  whole  of  the  irrigation  expenditure  is  certainly  not 
much  less  than  100  per  cent.,  and  as  the  ordinary  taxation  of  the 
country  is  calculated  to  amount  to  about  10  per  cent,  on  the  income 
of  the  people,  the  additional  income  due  to  irrigation,  of  21  millions, 
must  bring  into  the  Treasury  about  2  millions  a  year.  And  this 
is  fully  confirmed  by  the  rapid  increase  of  revenue,  no  less  than 
6J  millions  in  the  ten  years  1873  to  1883,  leaving  out  opium,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  inquiry.  The  increased  gross 
receipts  fix)m  Public  Works  in  the  same  time  being  no  less  than 
9  millions  per  annum,  so  that  the  Government  are  beginning  now  to 
feel,  in  some  considerable  degree,  the  wonderful  effects  of  their  wise 
expenditure  of  200  millions  upon  such  works.  The  increase  of  net* 
returns  was  2f  millions  per  annum  in  the  same  period,  or  300,000 
a  year,  and  that  of  the  gross  returns  900,000  per  annum.  This 
year,  1885-6,  now  ending,  the  gross  returns  will  be  no  less  than 
20  millions. 

I  would  add  one  or  two  remarks  on  other  points  in  the  discussion. 
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With  respect  to  storing  water.  This  is  stated  to  cost  from  3500  cubic 
yards  to  9000  cubic  yards  per  &  ;  evidently  taking  the  QonUnis  of  the 
tanks  as  the  basis.  But  this  does  not  bring  into  view  the  great  point 
that  a  tank  provides  perhaps  four  times  the  quantity  of  water  it 
contains  at  one  time,  because  it  is  receiving  water  for  five  or  six 
months,  while  distributing,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  after 
discharging  much  more  than  its  contents,  it  is  left  full. 

I  think,  however,  the  cost  is  stated  too  low.  Of  course  it  will 
vary  enormously  with  the  nature  of  the  basin  banded.  The  Poona 
Tank  contains  200  million  cubic  yards,  with  a  band  100  ft.  high,  and 
a  fall  in  the  valley  of  about  8  ft.  a  mile.  The  cost  there  has  been,  I 
believe,  about  £1  per  1000  cubic  yards  of  contents.  It  is  evident, 
with  a  less  fall  per  mile,  and  with  a  broader  valley,  the  contents 
would  be  greater.  None  of  the  grand  favourable  basins  have  yet 
been  bunded  by  our  Government.  The  one  proposed  in  the  Toom- 
budra  has  a  fall  of  only  7  in.  a  mile  for  some  70  miles  and  a  bund 
of    100  ft.,   would  form  a  lake    90    miles    in    length,    containing 

4  or  5000  million  cubic  yards,  so  that  if  the  bund  cost  the  same  as 
that  at  Poona,  the  cost  of  stored  water  would  be  only  £1  for  25,000 
cubic  yards,  allowing  only  for  the  contents,  and  if  it  discharged  four 
times  as  much,  the  cost  would  be  only  £1  for  100,000  cubic  yards ; 
but  this  is  quite  a  solitary  case.  But  there  are  many  grand  basins 
in  India,  and  four  or  five  have  been  estimated,  but  I  have  not  the 
estimates  before  me.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  enormous 
quantities  of  water  can  be  stored,  at  a  cost  as  low  as  10,000  cubic 
yards  per  £,  allowing  for  the  whole  quantity  such  a  work  delivers. 
But  this  is  the  capital  cost ;  the  actual  cost  of  the  water,  allowing 

5  per  cent,  for  interest  and  repairs,  would  be  only  £1  for  200,000 
cubic  yards,  a  perfectly  nominal  cost,  when  we  compare  it  with  well 
water  at  £1  for  3000  cubic  yards,  or  one-seventieth  of  the  latter; 
and  this  for  much  superior  water  for  irrigation.  The  money,  there- 
fore, that  would  be  expended  in  such  works  would  certainly  be  the 
most  productive  that  could  be  spent.  Taking  the  increased  value  of 
crop  at  £2  for  rice,  requiring  6000  cubic  yards,  it  gives  70  times  the 
cost  of  storing.  Only  think  of  one  of  these  projects  being  a  worn-out 
subject  when  I  went  to  India,  and  it  is  not  yet  executed,  the  tank 
to  supply  the  Vigay  river  in  Madura.  General  Fife  has  completely 
settled  this  question  by  the  noble  tanks  he  projected  and  erected  in 
Bombay,  and  we  have  complete  data  for  these  works.  When  will 
the  Government  take  possession  of  these  enormous  sources  of  wealth, 
and  provision  against  famines  which  God  has  placed  in  our  hands  ? 
Think  of  the  whole  Madras  Presidency,  with  Hyderabad  and  Mysore, 
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l)eiiig  oonunanded  by  a  single  basin  which  would  snpply  at  least 
12,000  million  cubic  yards  of  water  in  the  worst  year  ever  known, 
snfficient  for  two  million  acres  of  rice  or  eight  million  acres  of  dry 
grain,  feeding  from  fonr  to  ten  millions  of  people  a  year,  or  to  carry 
more  than  double  that  number  through  a  famine.  This  water  can  be 
carried  to  the  four  great  irrigation  systems  of  the  Toombudra,  the 
Pennair,  the  Kistnah,  and  the  Godavery  for  their  supply  in  the  dry 
season,  by  the  rivers  and  present  canals,  without  any  additional  works 
whatever,  600  miles  N.E.  and  the  same  S.E.  Think  of  the  fact  that 
this  tank  could  be  made  probably  for  £300^000,  the  cost  of  40  vniles  of 
railway.  Which  mode  of  expenditure  would  go  furthest  towards 
rescuing  the  people  from  poverty  and  famine  ?  And  this  too  when 
there  are  a  hundred  millions  of  capital  waiting  in  England  for 
investment.  There  is  no  want  of  water,  no  want  of  money,  no  want 
of  anything,  but  a  man. 

Yours  obediently, 

A.  COTTON. 
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A   NEW.  MAGAZINE   INTENDED   TO    GIVE    EXPRESSION 
to   THE   PUBLIC    OPINION   OF  INDIA. 


There  are  in  England  large  classes  willing  and  anxions  to  do 
justice  to  India.  But  they  find  it  very  difficult  to  know  how  to  act. 
They  complain  that  Indian  questions  are  intricate ;  that  the  opinions 
of  official  experts  are  contradictory ;  and  that  the  people  of  India  are 
dumb,  and  do  not  give  expression  to  their  needs.  This  defect  it  is 
now  desired  to  remedy,  by  publishing  monthly  in  Bombay  a  magazine 
somewhat  similar  in  nature  to  Public  Opinion  in  England,  which  will 
provide  a  compendium  of  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  the  Native 
journals  throughout  India  on  the  leading  topics  of  the  day.  It  is 
hoped  that  The  Voice  of  India  will  thus  give  forth  a  clear  sound, 
interpreting  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  and  making  known 
the  true  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  Indian  people. 

The  Magazine  will  advocate  no  views  of  its  own.  It  will  seek 
only  to  reflect  with  care  and  accuracy  the  opinions  set  forth  in  the 
Native  Press.  The  Indian  people  are  naturally  docile  and  con- 
servative ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  writing  thus  brought  before  the 
English  public  will  be  found  to  be  characterized  by  a  knowledge  of 
facts,  and  generally  by  practical  good  sense  and  moderation.  It  is 
a  policy  of  prudence  no  less  than  of  justice  to  give  their  grievances 
a  fair  constitutional  hearing.  Those  attached  to  the  British  rule 
oannot  do  better  service  than  by  supplying  accurate  information  as 
to  Native  customs,  feelings,  and  even  prejudices.  Accordingly  it  is 
hoped  that  this  publication  will  be  welcomed  by  all  Members  of 
Parliament  desirous  of  dealing  with  Indian  questions,  and  that  the 
facts  thus  brought  together  in  a  convenient  form  will  be  of  value  to 
journalists  and  other  public  writers.  It  is  specially  desired  to  bring 
the  Magazine  before  the  public  in  Clubs,  Beading-rooms,  Libraries,  and 
Institutes  throughout  England,  with  a  view  to  promote  a  sustained 
and  intelligent  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  Indian  Empire,  com- 
prising, as  it  does,  200  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects. 
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